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PREFACE. 


It  has  appeared  to  the  Author  that  many  of  the  works  on 
Surveying  hitherto  published  are  too  much  devoted  to  the 
elementary  part  of  the  subject,  and  leave  the  reader  almost 
entirely  in  ignorance  of  much  of  the  actual  practice  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  in  the  various  branches  of  sur- 
veying and  setting-out  of  works.  In  others,  again,  the 
elementary  part  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  while  they  deal 
with  special  branches  or  the  higher  class  of  Surveying. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  treatise  will  be  found  to 
give  the  student  of  Engineering  sufficiently  full  details  of 
the  work  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  in  actual 
practice,  while  in  the  earlier  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that 
simpler  classes  of  Surveying  and  Levelling  are  also  fully 
treated. 

The  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  make  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible, 
the  object  kept  constantly  in  view  being  to  make  the  work 
a  useful  text-book  of  principles  and  methods  for  students, 
as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  actual  practice  of  Surveyors  and 
Civil  Engineers  in  the  various  branches  of  Surveying.  J 

Tacheometry  or  Stadia  Surveying,  which  is  now  coming 
into  general  use,  has  been  fully  treated  in  Chapter  VI.,  and 
full  Tables  for  the  reduction  of  inclined  sights  have  been 
given. 

A  chapter  has  been   devoted  to  Surveys  Abroad  in 
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Undeveloped  Country,  and  as  these  are  conducted  under 
very  different  condftions  from  home  work,  the  information 
thus  afforded  should  prove  eminently  useful  to  those  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  surveys  in  new  countries 
or  undeveloped  regions. 

A  chapter  has  also  been  devoted  to  Astronomical 
Observations  Used  in  Surveying.  These  are  generally 
necessary  in  surveys  in  new  countries,  and  hitherto  when 
such  information  has  been  required  search  has  been  neces- 
sary in  various  different  works.  Being  here  collected  and 
treated  in  one  chapter,  the  information  will  be  readily 
available  for  reference. 

Many  examples  of  surveys,  taken  from  actual  practice, 
have  been  given  throughout  the  volume. 


Edinburgh, 
July  1902. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

SURVEYING  WITH  THE  CHAIN  ONLY, 

Instruments:  Chain. — For  the  purpose  of  making  actual 
linear  measurements  on  the  ground,  the  chain  is  most  used.  It 
consists  of  strong  links  of  steel  or  iron  wire  of  from  No.  7  to 
No.  12  W.G.,  connected  by  rings,  with  a  brass  handle  at  each 
end  (Fig.  i).  In  English-speaking  countries  there  are  two 
different  lengths  of  chain  in  common  use,  ihe  Gunter's  or  66  ft. 
chain  and  the  100  ft.  chain.  The  66  ft.  chain  is  most  used, 
and  possesses  the  advantage  in  computing  areas  that  10  square 
chains  is  equal  to  i  acre.      Both  chains  consist  of  100  links, 

0 5 5 5 25 5 2S 5 5 5 0 

100        $0  80  70  60  SO  40  30         20  10  0 

0  to  20  30  40         50  60  70         SO  SO  100 

Fig.  I. — Chain. 

and  every  tenth  link  is  distinguished  by  a  brass  tablet,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I.  The  first  lo  links  from  the  end  is  marked  by  a  brass 
tablet  with  one  point ;  the  tablet  at  20  links  has  two  points,  that 
at  30  links  three  points,  at  40  links  four  points,  and  50  links  or 
the  centre  of  the  chain  is  marked  by  a  circular  tablet.  Each  10 
links  is  marked  from  the  other  end  similarly,  so  that  the  chain 
can  be  read  both  ways. 

Each  link  of  the  66  ft.  chain  is  therefore  yj^  part  of  66  ft.  or 
7.92  in.,  and  each  link  of  the  100  ft.  chain  is  i  ft.  Distances 
are  thus  measured  with  the  66  ft.  chain  in  chains  and  decimal 
parts  of  a  chain,  or  links  as  they  are  called,  as  7.85  chains  or 
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7  chains  85  links;  with  the  100  ft.  chain  the  measurements  are 
of  course  in  feet  only. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  all  railway  work  and  ordinary 
surveying  is  executed  with  the  66  ft.  chain,  the  use  of  the  100  ft. 
chain  being  principally  confined  to  works  of  water  supply,  sewerage, 
and  municipal  works.  The  100  ft.  chain  is,  however,  universally 
used  in  British  India  and  the  United  States,  and  generally  in  the 
Colonies. 

In  countries  where  the  metric  system  is  used,  the  usual  length 
of  chain  is  20  metres.  This  is  almost  exactly  66  ft.,  20  metres 
being  equal  to  65.6  ft. 

Readings  the  Chain. — In  taking  measurements  with  the 
chain,  we  must  look  for  the  nearest  brass  tablet  short  of  the  point 
that  is  being  measured  to,  and  count  the  number  of  links  from  it 
forward  to  the  point  in  question.     If  the  nearest  tablet  indicates 


Fig.  2. — Chain  and  Arrows. 

20  links,  and  the  point  being  measured  to  is  6  links  beyond 
it,  the  distance  is  thus  26  links.  Custom  soon  enables  one  to 
read  the  chain  at  a  glance.  Some  confusion  may  arise  at  first 
from  the  fact  that  the  tablet  with  four  points  indicates  60  links  as 
well  as  40  links,  according  as  we  reckon  from  one  end  of  the 
chain  or  the  other;  in  the  same  way  the  tablet  with  two  points 
may  either  indicate  20  links  or  80  links.  A  little  practice,  how- 
ever, soon  enables  one  to  tell  which  is  the  correct  reading.  A 
look  at  the  end  of  the  chain  or  at  the  50-link  tablet  will  always 
decide  the  point. 

Laying  out  Chain  on  Ground. —When  not  in  use,  the 
chain  is  rolled  up  in  a  bundle  (see  Fig.  2)  and  fastened  with  a 
leather  strap.  To  lay  out  the  chain  on  the  ground,  take  both 
handles  in  one  hand,  and  throw  forward  the  chain,  keeping  hold 
of  the  handles.  When  fastening  up  the  chain  after  use,  take  it  up 
at  the  centre  link  and  bunch  it  up  double,  two  links  at  a  time. 
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Arrows. — Accompanying  the  chain  are  ten  arrows  or  marking 
pins  (Fig.  2).  These  are  inserted  in  the  ground  to  mark  the  end 
of  each  chain.  When  the  ground  is  too  hard  to  insert  the  arrow, 
a  scratch  may  be  made  with  the  point  for  a  mark,  or  the  arrow 
may  be  simply  laid  down  flat,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not 
moved  while  dragging  the  chain  forward. 

Ranging  Rods  and  Flag^. — These  are  iron-shod  wooden 
poles,  slightly  tapering  from  the  bottom,  which  are  used  to  range 
out  lines  and  mark  points.  They  are  usually  5  or  6  ft.  long,  and 
are  painted  in  divisions  alternately  black  and  white  or  red  and 
white,  to  render  them  visible  at  a  distance.  When  they  are  at  a 
considerable  distance,  they  should  have  a  piece  of  white  or  red 
cotton  cloth  tied  on  the  top  as  a  flag,  to  make  them  conspicuous. 
A  very  convenient  length  is  10  links,  painted  in  ten  divisions. 
These  rods  come  in  very  useful  for  measuring  short  offsets.  Three 
rods  are  necessary  to  range  out  a  straight  line,  but  the  surveyor 
should  have  from  six  to  twelve  ranging  rods  to  mark  the  ends 
of  the  chain  lines  and  important  points  of  the  survey.  For  very 
long  lines  it  is  necessary  to  have  poles  of  greater  length,  10  to 
15  ft.  long  or  more,  according  to  circumstances.  In  wet  weather 
for  flags  use  woollen  cloth  instead  of  cotton,  which  clings  to 
the  pole  when  wet. 

Laths. — A  bundle  of  laths  sharpened  to  a  point  sometimes 
comes  in  useful  in  ranging  long  lines  and  marking  points  to  be 
levelled  in  taking  cross  sections.  They  are "  cheap  and  easily 
procurable,  and  are  easily  sharpened  to -a  point  or  cut  to  any 
desired  length.  Being  white,  they  are  easily  seen,  and  they  may 
be  discarded  when  done  with,  without  serious  loss. 

Whites. — When  laths  are  not  to  be  had,  small  twigs  sharpened 
to  a  point  and  cleft  in  the  head,  with  a  piece  of  paper  inserted  in 
the  cleft,  are  good  marks. 

Steel  Tapes. — For  accurate  measurements  a  steel  tape  must 
be  used.  This  consists  of  a  steel  band  about  \  in.  wide,  with 
feet,  inches,  and  eighth  parts  of  an  inch  marked  on  one  side, 
and  links  or  decimals  of  66  ft.  on  the  other,  in  the  case  of  a  tape 
66  ft.  long.  Steel  tapes  may  be  had  of  any  desired  length,  and 
are  made  to  roll  up  inside  a  small  circular  leather  case. 
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Linen  Tapes. — For  ordinary  measurements  a  linen  tape  is 
used.  The  chief  use  of  the  linen  tape  is  the  measurement  of 
offsets,  the  chain  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  the 
chain  line  while  the  offset  is  measured  from  it  with  the  tape. 
Linen  interlaced  with  fine  metallic  wire  has  been  used  as  an 
improvement  in  point  of  strength  and  stretching.  It  is,  however, 
inferior  to  a  good  plain  linen  tape.  New  tapes  may  be  bought 
separately,  and  are  easily  inserted  in  the  leather  case  when  the 
old  tape  is  worn  out. 

Linen  tapes  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  accurate  or  im- 
portant measurements  on  account  of  their  stretching,  especially 
if  wet,  while  on  a  windy  day  the  tape  is  useless  for  long  measure- 
ments, as  it  catches  the  wind,  sags  and  pulls.  If  the  tape  gets 
wet  and  dirty,  it  should  never  be  rolled  up  until  it  has  been  cleaned 
and  dried.  It  should  be  coiled  loosely  until  it  can  be  washed 
in  clean  water.  It  may  then  be  hung  up  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
rolled  up  in  the  leather  case. 

Steel  Band. — As  a  substitute  for  the  chain  a  steel  band 
may  be  used.  This  consists  of  a  steel  band  with  a  brass  handle 
at  each  end,  similar  to  the  ordinary  chain  handles.  The  advantage 
of  the  steel  band  is  that  it  is  practically  unalterable  in  length  (for 
ordinary  small  surveys) ;  while  the  chain  is  liable  to  be  stretched 
or  to  have  its  links  bent,  and  must  therefore  be  tested  occasionally 
and  adjusted. 

The  steel  band  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  when  laid  down,  as  well  as  the  chain.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  better  and  more  accurate  for  measuring  long 
lines,  especially  when  not  many  offsets  are  required,  and  it  is 
consequently  not  necessary  to  allow  the  chain  to  lie  on  the 
ground;  in  such  work,  for  instance,  as  chainmg  out  the  centre 
line  of  a  railway. 

Adjusting  the  Chain. — This  is  effected  by  removing  some 
of  the  rings  connecting  the  straight  links  if  the  chain  is  too  long;  or 
by  straightening  out  the  links  and  inserting  some  of  the  additional 
rings  furnished  on  the  chain  if  it  is  too  short.  The  chain  may  be 
tested  by  comparing  it  with  a  steel  tape. 

Cross  Staff. — This  is  used  for  setting  out  long  offsets  at 
right  angles  to  the  chain  line.     The  simplest  form  of  cross  staff 
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is  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  consisting  of  four  arms  with  vertical  slits 
for  sighting  through,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These  are 
fixed  upon  an  iron-shod  ranging  rod  which  is  inserted  into  the 
ground  on  the  chain  line  at  the  point  where  it  is  desired  to  set  off 
an  offset  line  at  right  angles  to  the  chain  line.  It  is  turned  round 
until  one  pair  of  opposite  slits  is  in  line  with  the  chain  line.  By 
then  looking  through  the  other  pair  of  slits  an  offset  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  chain  line  may  be  lined  out. 

Fig,  4  shows  an  octagonal  form  of  cross  staff  with  slits  on 
all  eight  sides.  By  means  of  this,  lines  at  an  angle  of  45*  as 
well  as  90°  with  the  chain  line  may  be  set  off. 

Fig.  5  is  another  form  which  may  be  used  for  setting  off 
or  measuring  angles  approximately.     There  are  graduations  round 


Fig.  3. 
Cross  Staff. 


Fig.  4. 
Cross  Staff. 


Fig.  5- 
Cross  Staff. 


the  circumference ;  the  top  part  slides  over  the  under  part,  and 
may  thus  be  set  to  any  required  angle  by  means  of  the  graduations. 
The  forms  of  cross  staff  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  are 
those  made  by  Stanley,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London,  and 
any  of  these  may  be  obtained  with  compasses  fixed  on  them  for 
taking  bearings.  The  simplest  form  of  cross  staff  is  the  best, 
as  the  additions  only  complicate  matters,  and  are  better  provided 
for  in  other  instruments  specially  made  for  measuring  angles.  As, 
in  general,  long  offsets  are  to  be  avoided,  the  cross  staff  should 
only  be  sparingly  used. 

Optical  Square. — This  is  another  instrument  for  setting 
out  right  angles.  It  consists  of  a  small  circular  metal  box  (Fig.  6), 
which  shows  the  instrument  as  made  by  Stanley.  It  is  usually  pro- 
tected by  a  metal  cover  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  slides  round 
so  as  to  cover  the  openings  and  protect  the  mirrors  when  not  in 
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use.     Fig.  7  is  a  sectional  plan  of  the  instrument,     a  and  b  are 
slits  for  the  eye,  c  is  the  opening  through  which  the  lining  rod  at 

D  is  reflected  on  to  the  mirror,  e  and  f  are  two 
mirrors  placed  at  45**  to  each  other,  the  under 
half  of  the  mirror  e  being  unsilvered.  The 
instrument  is  used  by  placing  the  eye  at  the  slit 
A  and  looking  through  the  slit  b  along  the  chain 
line,  at  right  angles  to  which  it  is  desired  to  lay 
off  the  offset  line.  The  slits  a  and  b  being  thus  properly  placed 
in  line,  if  a  ranging  rod  be  held  at  d,  when  it  is  at  right  angles  to 
AB  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  f,  and  thence  to  the  mirror  e, 
where  its  reflection  will  comcide  with  the  ranging  rod  at  k,  as 


Fig.  6. 
Optical  Square. 


Fig.  7.  —Optical  Square. 


seen  through  the  unsilvered  lower  half  of  the  mirror  e.  The 
chainman  being  sent  out  with  the  ranging  rod  in  the  direction  of 
D,  must  be  directed  to  move  it  to  right  or  left  until  its  reflection 
in  the  mirror  e  coincides  with  the  ranging  rod  on  the  chain  line 
at  K. 

The  theory  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows  : — The  mirror  e  is 
placed  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  line  abk,  and  the  mirror  f  is  at 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  mirror  e.     Angle  of  reflection  aew  = 
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angle  of  incidence  /ef  =  60*.     Therefore  feg  =  180°  -  (2  x  60°)  = 
60'  also. 

Then  in  the  triangle  /ef  we  have  /ef  =  6o',  e/f  =  45',  ^^^ 
therefore  /fe  =  75**.  The  angle  of  incidence  «fg  is  therefore 
also  7s',  and  consequently  the  angle  efg=  ISC'*  -(2  x  75*)  =  30°. 
In  the  triangle  efg  we  have  then  feg  =  60**,  efg  =  3o°,  and  there- 
fore FGE  =  90°,  or  the  line  fgd  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  abk. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  use  the  optical  square  when  the 
ground  is  not  level  and  one  ranging  rod  is  higher  than  the  other, 
although  it  may  be  done  by  twisting  the  instrument  into  a  plane 
approximately  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  right 
angle  will  then,  however,  be  set  off  in  this  plane,  and  its  horizontal 
projection  will  not  be  a  right  angle.  Altogether  it  may  be  said 
that  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  limited  to  cases  where  the  ground 
is  practically  level.  These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  box  sextant, 
page  73,  Chapter  II. 


B 


Reflection  oF_ 
Rod  at  B. 


Retlection 
"of  Rod  at  A. 


Fig.  8. — Line  Ranger. 


Fig.  9. — Line  Ranger. 


Line  Ranger. — This  instrument  (Figs.  8  and  9)  consists  of 
two  square  prisms  e  and  f  having  their  hypotenusal  sides  ef  dXidigh 
silvered  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Fig.  8  being  a  plan  of  the 
instrument.  These  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a  small  box 
similar  to  the  optical  square,  having  openings  at  a  and  b  and  slits 
at  c  and  d.  Upon  looking  through  the  slits  r,  dy  in  the  direction 
OH,  if  the  instrument  is  in  the  line  ab  the  reflections  of  the  rang- 
ing rods  at  a  and  b  will  appear  to  be  in  the  same  vertical  line  at  c 
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in  the  mirrors,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  To  use  the  instrument,  move 
it  back  or  forward  until  the  lining  rods  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
A  point  vertically  under  the  instrument  will  then  be  in  the  straight 
line  AB.  It  is  useful  for  finding  an  intermediate  point  in  a  long 
line  without  the  time  and  labour  involved  in  going  to  one  end  to 
line  it  out.  It  is  also  possible  to  get  into  the  line  by  setting  up 
two  ranging  rods  so  that  they  range  in  with  the  pole  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  line.  Then  try  if  they  also  range  in  with  the  poles 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  line.  If  they  do,  they  are  in  the  line ; 
and  if  not,  they  must  be  shifted  until  they  range  in  with  the  poles 
at  both  extremities  of  the  line,  their  correct  position  being  found  by 
trial  and  error. 

Use  of  the  Chain. — The  method  of  chaining  a  line  is  as 
follows : — Having  stretched  out  the  chain,  the  follower  holds  his 
end  of  it  at  the  ranging  rod  marking  the  beginning  of  the  chain 
line,  while  the  leader  moves  forward  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
chain,  having  with  him  the  ten  chaining  arrows.  The  follower, 
having  the  ranging  rod  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  line  in  view, 
directs  the  leader  to  right  or  left  until  he  has  got  the  chain  into 
line.  The  leader  then  inserts  the  first  arrow  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  chain.  The  chain  is  then  moved  forward  until  the  follower 
reaches  the  arrow,  at  which  he  holds  the  end  of  the  chain,  and 
again  directs  the  leader  until  he  gets  him  into  line.  A  second  arrow 
is  then  inserted  by  the  leader  to  mark  the  end  of  the  second 
chain  length.  The  follower  picks  up  and  brings  with  him  each 
arrow  after  the  leader  has  inserted  the  one  in  front,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated  in  the  same  way  until  the  ten  arrows  have  been 
inserted  by  the  leader.  This,  of  course,  occurs  at  the  end  of  10 
chains,  at  which  point  the  follower  delivers  up  all  the  ten  arrows  to 
the  leader,  meantime  marking  the  end  of  the  10  chains  by  a  ranging 
rod  or  other  temporary  mark,  until  the  next  arrow  has  been  inserted 
by  the  leader.  Thus  the  ten  arrows  are  a  valuable  check  upon 
the  counting  of  the  number  of  chains. 

When  offsets  (see  page  17)  are  required,  the  chain  is  simply 
allowed  to  lie  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  in  the  line,  between 
the  chaining  arrows  until  the  offsets  have  been  measured  to  it. 
When  fences,  hedges,  or  boundaries  have  to  be  crossed,  the  chain 
is  pulled  through  them,  and  the  distance  on  the  chain  at  which 
they  cross  is  noted. 
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Chaining^  on  Slopes. — As  the  survey  when  plotted  on  paper 
is  a  horizontal  projection  of  the  ground  surveyed,  all  distances 
must    be    measured    horizontally. 
When  the  ground  is  sloping,  if  the 
distance    is    measured    along    the 
sloping  surface  it  will  be  too  great, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  lo,  where, 
if  the  slope  is  at  an  angle  of  5% 
the  distance  ab  as  measured  on  the 
slope  is  10.04  chains,  or  10  chains 
4  links,  whereas  the  required  horizontal  distance  ac  is  only  10 
chains. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  when  the  ground  slopes  there  is  a  certain 
deduction  to  be  made  from  the  distance  as  measured  on  the  slope 
to  reduce  it  to  the  horizontal  distance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  per  chain  of  66  ft. 
between  the  hypotenusal  or  slope  measurement  and  the  horizontal 
measurement : — 


Fig.  10. — Chaining  on  Slopes. 


Table  for  Reducing  Measuremeni*s  on  Slope  to 
Horizontal:  66  Ft.  Chain. 


Links. 

Degrees. 

Links. 

Degrees. 

Links. 

Degrees. 

Links. 

5 

0.4 

14 

3.0 

23 

7.9 

32 

15.2 

6 

0.6 

15 

3-4 

24 

8.6 

33 

16. 1 

7 

0.7 

16 

3-9 

25 

9.4 

34 

17. 1 

8 

I.O 

17 

4.4 

26 

lai 

35 

18. 1 

9 

1.2 

18 

4-9 

27 

10.9 

36 

19. 1 

10 

^•5 

19 

5.4 

28 

11.7 

37 

20.1 

11 

1.8 

20 

6.0 

29 

12.5 

38 

21.2 

12 

2.2 

21 

6.6 

30 

13-4 

39 

22.3 

13 

2.6 

22 

7.3 

31 

14.3 

40 

23.4 

The  following  table  gives  deductions  per  100  ft.  to  be  made 
from  measurements  taken  on  slope  to  reduce  them  to  the  horizontal 
measurements.  This  table  is  useful  when  a  100  ft.  chain  is 
used. 
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Table  for  Reducing  Measurements  on  Slope  to 
Horizontal:    ioo  Ft.  Chain. 


Angle  of 

Deduction 

Angle  of    De 

d  action 

Angle  of 

Deduction 

Angle  of 

Deduction 

Slope. 

in  Feet. 

Slope.         in 

Feet. 

Slope. 

in  Feet. 

Slope. 

in  Feet. 

J 

.OOI 

5i 

.420 

lOi 

1.596 

i5i 

3-521 

i 

.004 

5i 

.460 

104 

1.675 

'5i 

3.637 

1 

.009 

5i 

.503 

lof 

1.755 

15I 

3.754 

I 

.015 

6 

.548 

II 

1.837 

16 

3.874 

li 

.024 

61 

594 

"1 

I.92I 

i6i 

3.995 

rA 

.034 

64 

.643 

I'i 

2.O0S 

164 

4. 1 18 

t| 

.047 

6} 

.693 

ii| 

2.095 

i6i 

4.243 

2 

.061 

7 

745 

12 

2.185 

17 

4-370 

»i 

.077 

7i 

.800 

12J 

2.277 

I7i 

4.498 

»4 

.095 

7i 

.856 

I2i 

2.370 

17} 

4.628 

*J 

.115 

Z« 

913 

I2l 

2.466 

17J 

4-760 

3 

.137 

8 

.973 

'3 

2.563 

18 

4-894 

ji 

.161 

!*      ' 

•035 

I3i 

2.662 

i8i 

5.030 

31 

.187 

8i         I 

.098 

134 

2.763 

i8i 

5.168 

3f 

.214 

8i         I 

.164 

I3i 

2.866 

i8i 

5.307 

4 

.244 

9           I- 

.231 

14 

2.970 

19 

5.448 

4i 

.275 
.308 

9i         I 

.300 

14J 

3.077 

19I 

5-591 

4i 

^\         ' 

.371 

144 

3.185 

5-736 

4« 

•343 

9f         I 

.444 

14I 

3.295 

i9i 

5.882 

5 

.381 

10           I 

.519 

IS 

3.407 

20 

6.031 

When  very  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  best  practical 
method  of  chaining  on  slopes  is  to  do  it  in  steps  as  shown  in  Fig. 

II,  where  one  end  of  the  chain  is 
raised  up  until  it  is  horizontal.  The 
raised  end  of  the  chain  is  marked 
on  the  ground  by  holding  a  plumb 
bob.  If  the  slope  permits  of  the 
full  chain  length  being  raised  to  a 
horizontal  position,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  some  one  to  hold  it 
up  at  the  middle  to  take  out  the 
sag.  When  the  slope  is  very  steep, 
it  may  be  measured  by  holding  up  20  or  30  links  of  the  chain 
at  a  time. 


Fig.  II. — Chaining  on  Slopes. 


Accuracy  of  Ordinary  Chaining.— An  error  in  marking 
the  end  of  each  chain  with  the  chain  pin  of  say  \  in.,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  I  mile,  in  which  there  are  80  chain  lengths,  would,  if  the 
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errors  were  not  compensating,  result  in  a  total  error  in  a  mile,  of 
80  X  J  in.  =  20  in.  An  error  of  this  kind  is,  however,  compen- 
sating, and  in  such  a  case  the  probable  error  is  ^80  x  J  in.  =  say 
9  X  ^  in.  =  2  J^  in. 

An  error  in  the  length  of  the  chain  itself  is,  however,  not  com- 
pensating, and  suppose  the  chain  were  ^  in.  too  long  or  too  short, 
the  error  from  this  cause  would  be  80  x  y^^  in.  =  8  in.  The  im- 
portance of  testing  the  chain  occasionally  and  adjusting  its  length 
is  therefore  emphasised  by  the  above  considerations,  which  show 
that  the  greatest  errors  in  ordinary  chaining  are  more  probably 
due  to  erroneous  length  of  chain  than  to  any  other  cause. 

An  accuracy  of  i  in  5,000  may  be  attained  with  the  steel  tape 
if  the  following  precautions  are  observed: — The 
tape  held  as  nearly  horizontally  as  can  be  estimated; 
the  pull  on  the  tape  by  the  chainmen  kept  as  nearly 
constant  as  can  be  estimated ;  the  ends  of  the  tape 
marked  by  plumb  bobs  on  uneven  ground;  and 
one  or  two  observations  for  temperature  taken 
throughout  the  day.  The  tape  should  be  tested 
on  a  correct  standard  of  length,  and  its  length 
under  the  pull  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  field 
and  at  a  given  temperature  ascertained.  The 
temperature  at  which  its  length  is  correct  under 
the  proposed  pull  is  then  to  be  calculated,  and 
the  field  measurements  reduced  to  this  tempera- 
ture. 

In  ordinary  chaining  the  error  will  be  about  i  in  3,000  or  i 
in  4,000.  For  the  most  accurate  steel  tape  measurements  see 
page  443,  Chapter  XII.    • 


* 
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Fig.  12. 

Obstacle  in 
Chain  Line. 


Obstacles  to  Measuring^. — Perhaps  the  simplest  method 
of  passing  an  obstacle,  such  as  the  building  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is 
to  "square  off"  by  erecting  perpendiculars  to  the  chain  line.  In 
Fig.  12,  let  AB  be  the  chain  line,  and  suppose  that  on  reaching 
the  point  a  the  measurement  is  obstructed  by  the  building  shown. 
At  the  point  a  set  off  az  perpendicular  to  ab.  At  c  set  off  CD 
perpendicular  to  «c,  and  again  at  d  set  off  ^d  perpendicular  to  CD. 
CD  will  then  be  parallel  to  ab,  and  the  distance  CD  will  be  equal 
to  the  distance  ab.  We  may  therefore  chain  up  to  the  point  «, 
then  from  c  to  d,  and  resume  the  chaining  from  ^  to  b  along  the 
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Fig.  13- 

Setting  out  a 

Right  Angle 

with  the  Chain. 


chain  line.  As  a  check  on  the  squaring  off,  the  distance  bi>  should 
of  course  be  equal  to  drc.  This  method  is  not  recommended  for 
producing  the  chain  line  when  the  building  cannot  be  seen  over, 
as  bvi  is  too  small  a  base  to  work  off. 

Setting  out  a  Right  Angle  with  the  Chain.— The  follow- 
ing simple  method  of  setting  out  a  right  angle  with  the  chain  is  often 

useful.  In  Fig.  13,  let  be  be  the  required  per- 
pendicular to  the  chain  line  ab  at  the  point  b. 
Measure  on  ab  the  distance  ba  =  40  links.  Then 
holding  one  end  of  the  chain  at  ^,  and  80  links 
on  the  chain  at  <7,  if  the  chain  be  taken  up  at  30 
links  and  pulled  tight  into  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  the  position  of  the  point  c  will  be  given 
by  the  30-link  mark  on  the  chain.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  30,  40,  and  50  represent  the  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  in  performing  the 
above  operation  we  make  ^^=30  links,  ^^  =  40 
links,  and  ac  -  50  links. 

In  this  connection  the  following  whole  numbers 
representing  the  sides  of  right-angled  triangles  may 
be  useful.     Any  multiples  of  these  numbers  will  also  give  right- 
angled  triangles. 

Sides  of  right-angled  triangles — 

3>  4,  5 
5>  12,  13 

7,  24,  25 

8,  i5»  17 
20,  21,  29 

Chaining  across  a  River  or  other  Obstacle.— In  Fig. 

14,  let  AB  be  the  chain  line.  At  the  points  a  and  b  erect  per- 
pendiculars ae  and  bd.  Range  the  point  d  in  line  with  e  and  c. 
Draw  df  parallel  to  ab.  Then  the  triangles  def  and  cdb  are 
similar,  and  we  have — 

bc_^  df 

bd      ef 

But  d/=  ab^  and  e/^  ac  -  bd,  and  therefore — 

be  _      ab 
bd      ae  -  bd 
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If  a^  be  made  equal  to  twice  bd^  then  ae  -  bd=  bd^  and  we  get 
bc^ab^ 


or  be  — 


bd  xab    bdx  ab 


=  ab. 


ae-  bd        bd 

Another  method  is  as  follows : — In  Fig.  1 5,  at  the  point  a  in 
the  chain  line  ab  erect  the  perpendicular  ab  and  bisect  it  in  c,  I^y 
off  bd  perpendicular  to  ab^  and  range  in  the  point  d  in  line  with 
r,  and  the  point  e  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Then  the 
triangles  bed  and  aee  are  similar  and  equal. 

.*.  ae  =  bd. 

If  the  river  be  at  an  angle  with  the  chain  line  as  in  Fig.  16, 
lay  off  ab  at  any  convenient  angle  and  bisect  it  in  e.  Take  any 
point  e  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  produce  ec  iof^  making 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. 

Chaining  across  a  River  or  other  Obstacle. 

cf—ce.  Range  h  in  line  with  ^^and  eg.  Then  in  the  triangles  bcf 
and  eut  we  have  the  sides  ae  and  d^=the  sides  he  andyi:,  and  the 
contained  angle  aee  =  the  contained  angle  bcf.  These  triangles  are 
therefore  equal,  and  the  angle  ebf^  angle  eae.  Also  in  the  triangles 
beh  and  acg  the  angles  beh  and  aeg  are  equal,  and  we  have  previously 
the  angles  ebh  and  eag  equal.  The  triangles  are  therefore  similar, 
and  as  the  sides  be  and  ac  are  equal,  the  triangles  are  equal. 

.  •.  ag=^  bh  or  eg  —fh. 

When  the  river  crosses  obliquely,  the  method  in  Fig.  17  may 
also  be  used.  Lay  off  any  line  ab  alongside  the  river,  and  produce 
it  to  ^,  making  ae—ab.     Lay  off  be  perpendicular  to  ab^  so  as  to 
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reach  across  the  river,  and  also  cd  perpendicular  to  ac.     Then  the 
triangles  abe  and  acd  are  similar  and  equal. 

.'.  ae  =  ad. 

Another  method  is  as  follows: — In  Fig.  i8  set  off  ab  perpen- 
dicular to  the  chain  line  ab,  and  also  bd  perpendicular  to  be. 
Then  the  angle  abd==go-abc=acb.  Therefore  the  triangles  tf^^ 
and  abd  are  similar.     We  have  then — 


ac 
Tb 


ab^ 
ad 


ac^ 


a^ 
ad 


B 

c 

■:^-- LB 

/ 

— ^f 



bl 

a. 
d 

A 

Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 

Chaining  across  a  River  or  other  Obstacle. 

The  obstacle  shown  in  Fig.  19  may  be  got  round  as  follows  : — 
On  ag  lay  off  any  triangle  acf,  and  produce  the  sides  to  d  and  tf, 
making  ad  and  ae  proportional  to  ac  and  af^  so  that  the  triangle  aed 
is  similar  to  the  triangle  afc, 

Then^=^or*^=51iii;^ 
ag    ac  ac 

Or  in  the  case  of  Fig.  20,  lay  off  any  line  ac^  and  produce  it 
to  d^  making  cd=ac.  Take  any  convenient  point  b  and  line  out 
be  to  dT,  making  ce  =  be.  Then  the  two  sides  ce  and  cd  of  the  triangle 
ced  are  equal  to  the  sides  be  and  ae  of  the  triangle  abe^  and  the 
contained  angles  acb  and  dee  are  equal.  These  triangles  are  there- 
fore equal,  and  ab  =  dc. 

Many  other  methods  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  14  to  20 
may  also  be  used. 
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Surveying  with  the  Chain  only. — Small  surveys  are  very 
often  made  by  means  of  the  chain,  although  as  a  rule  the  use  of 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles  greatly  facilitates  operations. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  surveys  made  with 
the  chain  only. 

Reconnaissance. — The  first  thing  to  do  in  executing  a  sur- 
vey is  to  make  a  thorough  reconnaissance  by  going  carefully  over 
the  ground.  By  this  means  the  surveyor  obtains  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  boundaries,  streams,  buildings,  and  the  various 
obstacles  and  difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way.  He  is  thus 
enabled  to  decide  upon  the  main  chain  lines  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    The  time  thus  spent  may  be  more  than  repaid  in  having 


Fig.  19. 


Chaining  past  an  Obstacle. 


Fig.  20. 


the  main  lines  well  laid  out,  and  much  more  time  might  be  lost 
in  having  to  run  subsidiary  lines  to  take  up  boundaries  or  in 
having  to  alter  and  rechain  lines  on  account  of  unexpected 
obstacles  encountered. 

Sketching. — After  going  over  the  ground,  next  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  survey,  marking  on  it  the  chain  lines,  which 
should  be  lettered  or  numbered  consecutively.  Ranging  rods 
or  poles  may  then  be  put  up  at  all  the  stations  and  the  chaining 
begun. 

Field  Book. — The  usual  form  of  field  book  is  oblong,  8  in. 
by  ^\  in.,  opening  lengthwise.  There  are  two  red  lines  about  |  in. 
apart  ruled  in  the  centre  of  each  page,  which  form  a  column  for 
the  longitudinal  distances  on  the  chain  lines.     The  spaces  to 
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right  and  left  of  this  column  are  used  for  marking  the  offsets, 
sketching  in  details,  or  making  notes,  &c.  See  the  field  book 
on  pages  21  to  39. 

Testing^  the  Chain. — Before  commencing  a  survey,  if  a 
chain  is  used,  it  should  be  tested,  as  some  of  the  links  often 
become  bent  in  pulling  through  hedges  or  fences,  and  require 
straightening  out  or  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  spare  rings. 
In  an  extensive  survey  the  chain  should  be  tested  daily.  This 
may  be  done  by  comparing  it  with  a  steel  tape. 

Chain  men. — Two  men  are  required  for  the  chain,  a  leader 
and  a  follower.     The  more  intelligent  of  the  two  should  be 

selected  for  the  follower,  as  he  has 
to  put  the  leader  in  line.  It  is  bad 
policy  for  the  surveyor  to  take  one 
end  of  the  chain  himself,  as  he 
should  be  free  to  take  notes  and 
keep  the  field  book.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  intelligent,  trust- 
worthy, and  willing  men  for  chain- 
men. 


Fig.  21. — Survey  of  Field. 


Examples  of  Surveying 
with  the  Chain  only. — In  sur- 
veying with  the  chain  only,  and 
excluding  for  the  present  theodo- 
lite and  compass  measurements,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  positions  of  any  points  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the 
ground  into  triangles.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  the  four-sided 
field  shown  in  Fig.  21,  we  divide  the  field  into  the  two  triangles 
ABC,  ADC,  and  measure  the  lines  ac,  ab,  bc,  cd,  and  da.  If  we 
now  lay  down  upon  paper  to  scale  a  line  representing  ac,  and 
then  take  in  the  compasses  the  length  ab  to  the  same  scale, 
and  with  centre  a  and  radius  ab  describe  part  of  a  circle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  point  b,  and  similarly  with  centre  c  and 
radius  cb  describe  part  of  another  circle  near  the  same  point, 
the  intersection  of  these  circles  will  fix  the  point  b.  Similarly 
the  lengths  ad  and  cd  determine  the  point  d. 

Tie  Lines — Although  the  measurement  of  the  four  sides 
and  the  one  diagonal  is  thus  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  plot  the 
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survey  to  scale,  there  is  no  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 
In  order  to  effect  this  we  must  also  measure  the  dotted  line  bd, 
noting  the  distances  ^^e  and  ^d,  which,  when  the  survey  is  plotted, 
should  scale  the  same  as  measured  on  the  ground,  bd  is  called 
a  "  tie  line,"  because  it  "  ties  in  '*  the  apices  of  the  triangles  b 
and  D.  Every  triangle  should  have  a  tie  line  as  a  check  upon 
the  measurements,  see  bf,  Fig.  22. 

Offsets. — The  actual  boundaries  of  the  field,  which  consist 
of  a  hedge  on  three  sides  and  on  the  fourth  side  a  fence  with 
a  gate  in  it,  are  fixed  by  means  of  distances  or  "  offsets "  as 
they  are  called,  measured  from  and  at  right  angles  to  the  chain 
lines  AB,  BC,  cd,  and  da.  These  offsets  are  measured  with  an 
offset  staff  or  a  tape,  from  the  chain,  which  is  laid  on  the  ground 
in  the  line  of  ab,  bc,  &c.,  during  the  measurement  of  these  lines, 
in  order  to  enable  the  offsets  to  be  taken.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
take  offsets  to  salient  points  where  the  direction  of  the  boundary 
changes.  The  distances  on  the  chain  lines  at  which  the  offsets 
are  taken  are  of  course  also  noted. 

Field  Book. — The  field  book  of  the  detailed  example  of 
chain  survey  shown  in  Fig.  24  is  given  on  pages  21  to  39,  and  is 
fully  described  on  pages  40  and  41. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  line  is  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  that  the  distances  proceed  upwards  on  the  page,  so 
that  in  holding  up  the  book  the  distances  XMXi  from  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  being  measured.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  begin 
a  new  page  at  the  commencement  of  each  line. 

Sketch  and  Fixing  Stations. — In  making  the  survey 

shown  in  Fig.  21,  the  first  thing  to  do  after  walking  over  the 
ground  is  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  it,  marking  the  chain  lines 

AC,  AB,  BC,  &c. 

Ranging  rods  are  then  placed  at  the  stations  a,  b,  c,  and  d, 
and  the  chaining  begun,  the  offsets  to  the  boundaries  being  taken 
with  the  tape  as  the  chaining  proceeds.  The  perpendicularity  of 
short  offsets  to  the  chain  line  may  as  a  rule  be  judged  by  the  eye. 
In  the  case  of  longer  offsets  they  should  be  laid  out  by  setting  out 
a  right  angle  with  the  chain,  cross  staff,  or  optical  square. 

Long  Offsets. — Long  offsets  are  to  be  avoided  where  much 
accuracy  is  expected.     When  the  offsets  become  long,  it  is  better 

B 
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to  run  a  subsidiary  triangle  to  take  up  the  boundary,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  22,  where  in  place  of  long  offsets  such  as  de  the  boundary 
is  taken  up  by  the  subsidiar)'  triangle  abc.  Short  offsets  from 
ab  and  be  then  give  the  hedge  shown,  bf  is  the  "  tie  line "  of 
the  triangle  abc. 

In  the  field  book  the  beginning  of  each  line  should  be  marked, 
as  shown  on  pages  21  to  39,  "Line  ab,"  "Line  bc,"  &c     The 

end  of  each  chain  line  as  well  as  all  other 
stations  formed  by  the  intersection  of  chain 
lines  should  be  distinguished  by  an  oval 
drawn  round  the  figures  representing  the 
distance,  and  should  be  marked  "End  of 
line  AB,"  "End  of  line  bc,"  &c.  The 
boundaries  should  be  sketched  in  the  spaces 
to  right  and  left  of  the  central  column.  In 
the  case  of  Fig.  21,  the  boundaries  will  be 
all  to  the  left  if  we  proceed  in  the  direction 
AB,  BC,  &c.,  and  vice  versa.  The  offsets  are 
also  marked  in  these  spaces  opposite  the 
distances  on  the  chain  line,  see  field  book, 
pages  21  to  39. 

All  chain  surveys  are  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  above  simple  ex- 
ample. In  the  case  of  larger  surveys,  more 
triangles  and  more  chain  lines  are  required,  and  there  may  be 
more  details  to  take  up,  such  as  roads,  streams,  buildings,  ponds, 
limber  plantations,  enclosures,  &c.;  but  in  every  case  the  same 
principles  apply,  and  the  skill  of  the  surveyor  is  chiefly  exercised 
in  laying  out  the  triangles  and  chain  lines  judiciously,  so  as  to 
take  in  the  greatest  amount  of  detail  with  the  smallest  number 
of  lines  and  as  short  offsets  as  possible,  while  avoiding  obstruc- 
tions and  unnecessary  crossing  and  recrossing  of  hedges,  &c. 

Best  Form  of  Triangles. — In  laying  out  the  triangles, 
it  may  be  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  longer  the  chain  lines 
and  the  fewer  triangles  the  better.  Also,  the  nearer  the  chain 
lines  approach  to  the  boundaries  the  better,  as  the  offsets  are 
thereby  rendered  shorter.  The  triangles  should  always  be  as 
"well  conditioned"  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  bad  work  to 
spoil  a  well-conditioned  triangle  for  the  sake  of  running  a  line 
alongside  a  fence. 


Fig.  22. 

Long  Oflfsets. 
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A  well-conditioned  triangle  is  one  in  which  the  angles  are 
neither  very  acute  nor  very  obtuse — that  is,  the  best-conditioned 
triangle  is  one  approaching  the  equiangular  and  equilateral 
shape.  The  advantage  of  having  the  triangles  nearly  equilateral 
is  that  if  some  of  the  dimensions  are  a  little  out,  the  resulting 
error  will  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  an  ill-conditioned  triangle. 
The  angles  of  the  triangles  for  this  reason  should  not  be  less 
than  30**  or  more  than  120°.  If  the  angle  abc,  Fig.  21,  for 
example,  is  less  than  30",  the  error  in  the  position  of  the  point 
B  will  be  more  than  double  any  error  in  one  of  the  lengths  ab,  bc. 
It  is,  however,  not  always  possible  to  avoid  using  angles  less  than 
30"  either  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground  or  to  the 
limited  time  at  the  surveyor's  disposal. 

General  Principles  to  be  observed  in  laying:  out  the 
Chain  Lines. — It  may  also  be  observed  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  best  plan  in  laying  out  the  chain  lines  is  to  run  a  line 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  as  nearly  as  possible 
through  the  centre,  as  ac.  Fig.  2 1 .  Upon  this  construct  as  many 
triangles  as  may  be  necessary,  taking  care  to  check  each  triangle 
by  a  tie  line. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  to  run  a  long  line  through- 
out the  centre  of  the  ground  would  be  inconvenient  and  laborious, 
and  in  these  cases  the  surveyor  must  dispose  the  triangles  so  as 
to  suit  the  ground  to  the  best  advantage.  Another  point  to  be 
remarked  is  that,  as  the  chief  object  in  laying  down  the  main 
lines  is  to  get  a  good  series  of  triangles,  it  would  be  very  bad 
policy  to  alter,  divert,  or  break  up  a  good  line  merely  to  avoid 
some  obstacle  which  by  a  little  ingenuity  may  be  overcome,  as 
shown  on  pages  11  to  14. 

Surveying:  a  Pond  or  Plantation  with  the  Chain 
only. — ^Very  often  in  the  case  of  a  wood  or  plantation  of  thick 
timber  or  a  pond  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  chain  lines  through 
the  ground  to  be  surveyed.  In  these  cases  the  lines  must  be  run 
round  the  outside  of  the  boundaries,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The 
angles  at  a,  d,  and  c  are  measured  by  producing  the  sides  and 
measuring  the  lines  <7,  a<^  d^  d^^  c^  c^.  In  the  case  of  the  angle  at 
B,  b^  b^  may  be  measured  without  producing  the  sides. 

The  distances  a^a^it  d^^^  c^c^  and  b^^  should  also  be  mea- 
sured as  a  check.      By  means  of  these  measurements  the  lines 
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b'    b^    B 


AB,  BC,  AD,  DC,  may  be  plotted  at  the  proper  angles  with  each 

other.  The  boundaries 
of  the  pond  are  sur- 
veyed in  the  usual 
manner  by  offsets  from 
the  chain  lines  ab,  bc, 
&c.  Of  course  such  a 
survey  would  be  much 
better  executed  by  using 
a  theodolite  to  measure 
the  angles  at  a,  b,  c, 
and  D,  but  the  above 
is   given   to  show  how 


Fig.  23. — Survey  of  Pond  with  Chain  only, 
it  may  be  done  with  the  chain  only,  if  necessary. 


Fully  detailed  Example  of  Chain  Survey.— Fig.  24, 

Plate  I.,  is  an  example  of  a  larger  survey  measured  with  a  66  ft. 
chain.  In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  a  main  chain  line 
AB,  69.85  chains  long,  has  been  run  through  the  centre  of  the 
survey.  Upon  it  the  triangles  afo,  beo,  bco,  and  ado  have 
been  laid  off,  the  remainder  of  the  boundaries  being  taken 
up  by  the  triangles  oef  and  god.  The  subsidiary  chain  line 
ao  has  been  ranged  in  line  with  co  in  order  to  take  in  the 
road  between  a  and  o.  Similarly  the  subsidiary  chain  line  dc 
takes  up  the  longitudinal  and  cross  fences  shown.  The  chain 
line  de  is  run  for  the  same  purpose,  while  the  other  lines  Jg 
and  kk  take  up  a  footpath  and  a  cross  road  respectively.  It 
will  be  seen  that  upon  plotting  the  four  main  triangles  afo,  beo, 
BCO,  and  ado,  the  lines  ef  and  cd  which  complete  the  other  two 
triangles  in  this  case  act  as  tie  lines  to  the  previous  four  triangles. 
That  is,  the  distances  ef  and  cd  should  scale  the  same  as  measured 
on  the  ground.  Each  triangle  should,  however,  have  a  separate 
tie  line,  so  that  any  mistake  may  be  traced  to  the  triangle  in  which 
it  occurs,  otherwise  in  the  event  of  an  error  the  whole  work  might 
have  to  be  rechained  before  the  error  was  located. 

In  this  case  the  subsidiary  chain  lines  ao,  be,  de,  fg,  and  hk 
act  as  tie  lines  to  all  the  triangles  except  the  last,  eof.  This 
triangle,  however,  should  "  check  in  "  by  the  distance  ef  agreeing 
with  that  measured  on  the  ground,  when  the  other  triangles  have 
been  plotted  and  checked. 


Plate  I. 
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Line  A  B. 
Fig.  25.— Field  Book. 


The  full  details  of  this  survey  are  given  in  the  field  book,  pages 
21  to  39,  and  it  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student  to  plot 
the  survey  from  the  field  book  to  a  scale  of  say  2  chains  to  i  inch. 
The  line  ab  was  first  measured.  Referring  to  the  field  book, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  start  at  the  foot  of  the  page  with  the  words 
"  Line  ab."      Then  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  marked  zero, 

while  the  chain  line  ad  is  shown  to  the 
left  and  the  chain  line  af  to  the  right, 
both  converging  to  the  commencement 
of  the  line  ab. 

The  first  fence  is  crossed  at  5.15 
chains  or  515  links  (it  is  usual  to  note 
all  distances  in  links),  and  is  denoted  by 
the  lines  to  right  and  left  of  515  with  the 
word  fence  written  along  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  use  of  two 
red  lines  to  make  a  central  column  makes 
it  appear  as  if  there  were  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  fence,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  little  confusing 
at  first,  but  a  little  practice  in  keeping  the  field  book  will  soon 
accustom  one  to  this.  Some  surveyors  prefer  to  use  only  a  single 
red  line  to  represent  the  chain  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

In  this  case  the  fences,  boundaries,  &c.,  crossed  are  repre- 
sented by  continuous  unbroken  lines  crossing  the  chain  line,  as 
shown  at  515  and  955,  Fig.  25.  The  two  red  lines  forming  a 
central  column  are,  however,  almost  universally  used,  as  this 
system  has  the  advantage  that  it  keeps  the  distances  on  the  chain 
line  distinctly  separate  from  the  offsets,  which  are  confined  to  the 
spaces  to  right  or  left  of  the  central  column.  In  the  system  shown 
in  Fig.  25,  the  figures  representing  the  distances  on  the  chain  line 
are  apt  to  get  confused  with  those  representing  the  offsets. 

At  955  again  a  fence  is  crossed  and  noted,  as  shown  in  the 
field  book.  At  1 1 20  a  fence  crosses  the  chain  line,  while  also  at 
this  point  another  fence  runs  off  towards  the  right  hand,  as  shown. 
At  1218  the  subsidiary  chain  line  elf  is  crossed.  As  previously 
stated,  this  and  all  other  stations  should  be  marked,  as  shown,  by 
an  oval  drawn  round  the  figures  representing  the  distance  of  the 
station  on  the  chain  line. 

A  road  is  crossed  at  2560  and  2640,  these  being  the  distances 
at  which  the  chain  line  cuts  the  fences  of  the  road,  and  is  indi- 
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cated  in  the  field  book,  as  shown.     Similarly  a  footpath  is  crossed 
at  5000  and  5040,  and  again  a  road  at  6040  and  6065. 

The  stations  o  and  /  and  the  intersection  of  the  line  hk  are 
marked  by  ovals  round  the  figures  representing  the  distance  on 
the  chain  line,  as  shown.  The  end  of  the  line  is  at  6985,  and  is 
marked  "  End  of  line  ab,*'  where  also  the  lines  cb  and  be  are 
shown  converging  to  the  end  of  the  line  ab. 

It  so  happens  that  there  are  no  offsets  on  this  line,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  offsets  on  the  other  lines,  as  for  instance  on  line  bc, 
which  crosses  the  road  twice,  as  shown  on  page  23  of  field  book. 
The  first  offsets  are  at  205,  where  we  have  30,  80  to  the  right. 
This  means  that  it  is  30  links  to  the  nearer  fence  of  the  road  and 
80  links  to  the  further  side.  At  500  the  line  sketched  to  repre- 
sent the  nearer  side  of  the  road  is  run  into  the  central  column, 
which  means  that  this  fence  of  the  road  is  crossed  at  500  on  the 
chain  line,  while  the  offset  75  refers  to  the  distance  from  the 
chain  line  to  the  further  side  of  the  road.  This  side  of  the  road 
crosses  in  turn  at  900,  as  shown  by  the  line  being  run  into  the 
central  column.  The  sketch  of  the  road  is  continued  again,  by 
the  lines  starting  from  500  and  900,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
central  column,  and  the  offsets  70,  10  at  970  and  75,  35  at  1200, 
&c.,  refer  to  the  boundaries  of  the  road  as  before. 

The  remainder  of  the  survey  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner, 
there  being  no  special  difficulties  calling  for  remark. 

On  the  line  oe  we  have  to  take  offsets  to  the  building  shown. 
We  have  125,  170  at  105;  125  being  the  distance  to  the  farm 
road,  while  170  is  to  the  corner  of  the  building.  The  next  angle 
of  the  building  is  opposite  165  on  the  chain  line,  and  again  the 
other  angle  is  opposite  270  on  the  chain  line.  The  other  end  of 
the  building  is  opposite  330,  the  distance  to  the  corner  being  155. 
The  width  of  the  building  is  100  links,  as  shown,  and  the  set-back 
in  front  65  links,  as  shown  on  sketch.  The  building  being  square 
at  all  the  angles,  these  are  all  the  offsets  and  dimensions  neces- 
sary to  fix  it,  but  as  old  farm  buildings  are  often  not  square  built, 
it  is  usually  wise  to  measure  all  round  them  and  take  plenty  of 
offsets  to  their  angles.  Again  on  line  of  this  same  building  is 
taken,  and  also  two  others,  the  offsets  being  as  shown. 

Fixing  Positions  of  Buildings.— When  a  building  is  lying 
at  an  angle  to  the  chain  line,  the  most  expeditious  way  to  survey 
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it  is  to  find  the  points  b  and  c  on  the  chain  line,  in  line  with  the 
sides  of  the  house  af  and  bc  respectively  (Fig.  26).     The  comer 


Fig.  26. 


Offsels  to  Buildings. 


Fig.  27. 


A  is  then  fixed  by  the  triangle  Kab  and  the  corner  b  by  the 
triangle  ^b^,  while  the  lines  ^a  and  ^b  being  produced,  give  the 
directions  of  the  sides  of  the  house,  which  should  then  be 
measured  all  round. 

This   is   much   quicker  than    taking   offsets  perpendicularly 
opposite  all  the  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

Ranging  Line  across  Elevations  or  Depressions. — In 

ranging  out  a  long  line, 
there  may  be  depressions 
or  elevations  in  the  ground 
at  intermediate  points  in 
it,  at  which  places  the 
ranging  rods  marking  the 
ends  of  the  line  may  not 
be  visible.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  chain  across  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  for- 
ward a  man  and  range  in  rods  on  each  side  of  the  depression  and 
on  the  elevation.  Thus  in  Fig.  28  the  ranging  rods  c,  d,  and  e 
being  lined  in  from  a  upon  reaching  the  low  ground  between  c 
and  D,  the  chain  may  be  kept  in  line  with  d  and  e,  although  b  is 
not  visible. 

Marking  Stations  with  Pegs.—  In  a  large  and  important 
survey  the  stations  should  be  permanently  marked  by  means  of 


Fig.  28. — Ranging  Line  across  Elevations 
or  Depressions. 
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pegs  driven  in  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground.  These 
p^s  should  be  about  12  to  15  in.  long  by  about  i  to  ij^  in.  square, 
one  end  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  may  be  readily  obtained  in 
hundreds  from  the  nearest  sawmill.  Failing  this,  the  local 
carpenter  will  supply  them. 

Ranging  Intermediate  Points  in  Long  Lines.— In  rang- 
ing long  lines  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  man  forward  with  ranging 
rods  or  laths,  with  instructions  to  range  one  in  and  leave  it  at  each 
fence  or  hedge  crossed,  as  it  often  happ>ens  that  the  line  is  obscured 
at  intermediate  points  by  high  hedges,  although  it  may  be  all 
visible  from  the  extremities. 

Cutting  Down  Hedges   and    Fences. — The  greatest 

prudence  and  caution  should  be  exercised  in  cutting  down 
hedges,  fences,  or  trees,  or  in  causing  unnecessary  damage  of 
any  description.  There  have  been  cases  where  much  unpleasant- 
ness has  arisen,  and  even  strong  opposition  in  Parliament  to 
important  projects,  through  careless  and  needless  damage  to 
property. 

Clearing-up  Ground  after  Survey.— The  ground  should 

be  cleared  of  all  ranging  rods,  poles,  laths,  whites,  and  litter  of 
every  sort,  and  left  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  as 
it  was  previous  to  the  survey. 

Plotting  the  Survey :  Scales. — Common  scales  for  ordi- 
nary small  chain  surveys  are  i  chain  to  i  in.  and  2  chains  to  t  in. ; 
3»  4»  5>  6,  8,  and  10  chains  to  i  in.  are  also  often  used.  The  sur- 
veyor should  be  provided  with  a  box  of  ivory  or  boxwood  scales, 
consisting  of  the  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  80,  and  100  scales  as  they 
are  called.  These  are  scales  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  chains  to  i  in. 
They  are  divided  into  chains  and  tenth  parts  of  chains  or  10  links 
on  one  side,  and  into  corresponding  divisions  of  100  ft.  and  10  ft. 
on  the  other  side.  These  scales  may  also  be  used  as  scales  of 
10  ft.  to  I  in.,  20  ft.  to  I  in.,  and  so  on,  which  is  the  reason  that 
they  are  usually  called  the  10,  20,  30,  &c.,  scales;  they  may  also 
be  used  as  scales  of  10  chains  to  i  in.,  20  chains  to  i  in.,  &c. 
In  each  box  there  is  usually  a  short  piece  of  each  scale  about 
2  in.  long  in  addition  to  the  scale  itself.  These  are  used  for 
scaling  the  short  offsets,  and  are  called  offset  scales,  see  Plotting 
Offsets,  page  47.  Stanley,  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom,  London, 
makes  good  scales. 
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In  most  foreign  countries  the  scale  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  plotted  survey  to  the  actual  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  ground  surveyed,  as  yj^,  ximnr*  ^c-  ^^^  following 
are  the  scales  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
25.344  in.  to  I  mile  or  ^^nr  '>  6  in.  to  i  mile  or  y^^v  \  ^  '"•  ^^ 
I  mile  or  ir^inr-  Ordnance  Sheets  of  most  large  towns  are  also 
published  on  a  scale  of  10  ft.  to  i  mile  or  ^.^,  and  5  ft  to  i  mile 
or  YTJTT*  '^^^  25  ^"'  Ordnance  Scale  is  the  one  most  used  for 
the  general  working  plans  and  sections  of  railways  and  other 
large  public  works,  the  6  in.  scale  being  used  for  the  Pariia- 
tnentary  plans.  Ordnance  sheets  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  i 
in.  are  also  published. 

Drawing  Instruments. — Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  getting  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  to  purchase  a 
case,  which  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  £^\,  is,  to  ^^30; 


^^ 
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^ 
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Fig.  29. — Compasses,  Lengthening  Bar,  and  Pencil  and  Ink  Points. 

but  loose  drawing  instruments  may  also  be  purchased  as  required. 
At  all  events  the  surveyor  should  have  a  pair  of  compasses 
(Fig.  29),  with  lengthening  bar  and  pencil  and  ink  points^  also  a 
small  pair  of  pencil  and  ink  bows  (Fig.  30),  and  a  set  of  spring 
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Fig.  30. — Pencil  and  Ink  Bows. 

bows  for  very  small  circles  (Fig.  31).  For  plotting  the  triangu- 
lation  of  a  survey  to  a  large  scale,  beam  compasses  (Fig.  32) 
are  required.  These  are  clamped  on  to  a  straight-edge,  and 
are  used  for  sweeping  out  arcs,  to  get   by  their  intersections 
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F*-  38.— French  Curve. 


Fig-  39  —Railway  Cun-es. 
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the  apices  of  ihe  triangles.  A  couple  of  good  drawing  pens 
(Fig.  33)  and  a  pricker  (Fig.  34)  are  required.  These,  with  a 
good  brass  parallel  ruler  (Fig.  35),  a  T  square  (Fig.  36),  a 
steel  ilraighi-edge  and  a  selection  of  set  squares  (Fig.  37), 
are  about  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  Transparent  set 
squares  have  been  introduced,  and  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  use.  One  or  two  French  curves  (Fig.  38)  are  useful  for 
drawing  irregular  boundaries,  and  a  box  of  railway  curves  (Fig. 


Fig.  40. — Fioportional  Compasses. 

39)  is  also  often  required.     Proportional  compasses  (Fig.  40)  will 
be  found  useful  for  enlarging  and  reducing  plans. 

Drawing  Paper. — For  drawing  paper,  Whatman's  rough  or 
smooth  double  elephant  should  be  used  either  unmounted  or 
mounted  on  cloth.     Unmounted  paper  should  be  stretched  by 


Fig.  41.— Drawing  Hoard, 

being  damped  and  glued  to  the  drawing  board  {Tig.  41).  This 
makes  a  better  drawing  surface  than  if  the  paper  is  merely 
fastened  down  with  drawing  pins. 

Plotting. — Before  commencing  to  plot,  a  scale  should  always 
be  drawn  on  the  papur,  so  that  if  the  paper  shrinks  the  scale  will 
shrink  equally,  and  will  still  apply  to  the  plotted  survey.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  plot  all  the  main  chain  lines  and  ink  ihem 
in  with  a  fine  blue  or  red  line.  These  are  to  be  plotted  as  described 
for  survey  of  field  on  page  1 6,  using  beam  compasses  for  long  lines. 
The  details  of  the  survey  may  then  be  plotted.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
attempt  to  plot  the  survey  from  pencil  chain  lines,  as  any  rubbing 
out  necessitates  redrawing  bits  of  the  chain  line  which  may  be 
rubbed  out,  and  therefore  conduces  to  inaccuracy  and  unnecessary 
trouble.     Never  commence  to  plot  the  details  until  all  the  chain 
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lines  have  been  plotted,  together  with  the  tie  lines,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  has  been  tested  by  the  lines  "  tieing  in  "  properly.  In 
some  cases  inked  in  chain  lines  may  be  objected  to,  and  there  is 
then  no  alternative  but  to  plot  from  pencil  chain  lines. 

A  survey  should  always  be  plotted  looking  north,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom,  right  and  left  of  the  sheet  are  respectively  to 
N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
roughly  plot  the  survey  lines  to  a  small  scale  to  get  the  shape 
of  the  survey,  and  so  facilitate  the  laying  of  it  down  on  the  sheet. 

Very  long  lines  should  not  be  produced  with  the  straight-edge, 
but  should  be  laid  down  by  means  of  a  fine  thread  stretched 
tight.  Intermediate  points  are  marked  with  a  pricker  beneath  the 
thread,  and  the  straight-edge  is  then  applied  to  these  and  the  line 
drawn  in  between  them. 

Plotting  Offsets. — In  plotting  offsets,  a  quick  method  is  lo 
lay  down  the  long  scale  along  the  chain  line  and  keep  it  down 
with  two  or  three  lead  weights.  Then  by  sliding  the  short  offset 
scale  along  at  right  angles  to  the  long  scale,  the  offset  at  any 
required  distance  as  read  on  the  long  scale  may  he  pricked  off  on 
the  offset  scale. 

Colouring^. — As  a  rule  a  survey  should  be  coloured  by  flat 
washes  of  colour  to  indicate  either  the  different  classes  of  land, 
as  arable,  pasture,  &c.,  or  the  differ- 
ent owners,  &c.  The  best  colours 
are  in  cakes,  which  are  rubbed 
down  as  required  in  dishes  or 
palettes  (Fig.  42).  The  following 
colours  are  the  most  useful : — Burnt 
sienna,  burnt  umber,  sepia,  neutral 
tint,  gamboge  yellow,  Prussian  blue,  Fig.  42.— Colour  Dishes. 

and  crimson  lake.     With  these,  by 

mixing,  nearly  all  other  tints  may  be  readily  got.  Always  mix 
plenty  of  colour,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  mix  again  exactly  the  same 
strength  of  tint.  Sable  brushes  are  the  best  to  colour  with,  and 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  brush  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  one  for  clean 
water  for  shading  off  edges,  &c.  Always  keep  plenty  of  colour 
in  the  brush,  and  colour  towards  you.  Only  the  best  Indian 
or  Chinese  ink  should  be  used  for  inking  in  the  lines.  Inferior 
qualities  run  when  coloured  over. 

D 
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Conventional  Signs  for  delineating  various  objects 

on  Plans. — Some  of  these  are  shown  in  Fig.  43. 

Buildings  are  usually  drawn  in  outline  and  hatched  with  lines 
or  coloured  with  Indian  ink  or  neutral  tint.  Shade  lines  should 
always  be  used  for  the  outlines  of  buildings,  the  light  being  taken 
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Cutting. 


Road. 
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Embankment. 


Parish  Boundary. 


County  Boundary, 


Bridge. 
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Cana/  Lock. 


Marshy  Ground 
Woods  ^ 

-Conventional  Signs  for  various  objects. 


as  coming  from  the  left  hand  top  corner  of  the  sheet  at  an  angle 
of  45'. 

North  Point — North  points  are  usually  drawn  in  an  orna- 
mental fashion,  and  should  always  be  shown  on  a  survey;  the 
magnetic  north  with  the  date  marked  on  it  being  drawn  with  a 
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dotted  line.     The  direction  of  magnetic  north  may  be  found  by 
the  compass  (see  Chapter  II.). 

Marg^in. — As  a  rule  a  plain  border  of  a  good  strong  black 
line  looks  best,  but  often  ornamental  designs 
are  used  at  the  corners.     The  margin  should 
be  an  inch  or  two  in  width ;  a  very  narrow 
margin  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  plan. 

Printing^. — Neat  printing  and  italic  writing 
are  a  great  help  to  the  appearance  of  a  plan. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  bad  printing.  Plain 
vertical  and  sloping  block  and  italics  are 
most  used.  The  set  square  (Fig.  44)  will  be 
found  useful  for  giving  the  correct  slopes  of  Fig.44.— Set  Square 
various  letters.  ^^"^  Priming. 

Survey  executed  with  Incorrect  Chain.— If  a  survey 

has  been  executed  with  an  incorrect  chain,  then  the  true  length  of 

any  line  is  given  by 

True  length  of  any  line 

J  1       4.U    r*u  *  1-        length  of  incorrect  chain 
=  measured  length  of  that  hne  x  — ^ — ; — — ; 

length  of  true  cham 

Measures  of  Length. — The  standard  British  measure  of 
length  is  the  yard,  and  is  the  distance  between  two  points  on 
a  bar  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  at  a 
temperature  of  62°  F.  and  mean  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  the  yard 
used  for  the  purposes  of  measuring  : — 

The  inch  =  ^^  yd.,  with  binary  or  decimal  subdivisions. 

The  foot  =  J  yd.  =  1 2  in. 

The  fathom         =  2  yds.  =  6  ft. 

The  chain  =22  yds.  =  66  ft. ;  divided  into  4  poles  of  5^ 

yds.  or  16^  ft.  each,  and  into  100  links  of 
7.92  in.  each. 

The  statute  mile=  1,760  yds.  =  5,280  ft. ;  i  mile  =  80  chains 

=  8  furlongs. 

The  Scottish  mile  and  the  Irish  mile  are  obsolete.  The  Scottish 
mile  was  5,929.6  fl.,  and  the  Irish  mile  6,720  ft. 

The  French  standard  measure  of  length  is  the  metre^  which  is 
approximately  ioo(?oooo  ^^  ^^^  distance  from  the  equator  to  the 
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pole  measured  on  the  meridian  of  Paris.  This  was  measured  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  recorded  in  1799  by  two 
platinum  rods  of  that  length  at  0°  C.  Subsequent  measure- 
ments have,  however,  proved  the  metre  thus  established  to  be 
considerably  too  small.  It  does  not  therefore  accurately  represent 
the  above  fraction  of  the  meridian. 

A  metre  =  3.2808693  ft.  =  39.370432  in.  British  measure,  and 
is  divided  decimally  into  decimetre  =  j\^  metre ;  centimetre  =  xJcj 
metre ;  and  millimetre  =  t^jsis  ^i^tre.  A  decametre  =10  metres ; 
a  hectometre  =100  metres ;  a  kilometre  =  1,000  metres.  A  kilo- 
metre =  .6213750  of  a  British  statute  mile. 

The  French  measures  of  the  ^^  systeme  usueV  were  in  use  from 
about  181 2  to  1840,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  books  pub- 
lished during  that  period.  They  are  as  follows : — The  ligne  usucl 
or  line  =  .091 13  in.;  iki^pouce  usuel  or  inch  =12  lignes=^  1,0^)^62 
in. ;  the  fied  usuel  or  foot  =12  pouces  =  13.12344  in. ;  the  aune 
usuel  ox  ell  =  47.245  in.  ;  the  toise  usuel  =  6  pieds  —  78.74172  in. 

The  Russian  measures  of  length  are  as  follows: — Th^foot  = 
the  British  foot ;  the  sachine  =7  ft. ;  the  verst  =  500  sachine  = 
3,500  ft.  =  .6629  mile. 

The  Spanish  vara  of  Castile  =  32.8748  in.  =  2  ft.  8|^  in.  nearly. 

In  California  by  law  the  vara  =  33-372  in.,  and  the  legua  = 
5,000  varas  =  2.6335  miles. 

The  United  States  measures  of  length  as  well  as  weight  are  by 
law  the  same  as  the  British. 

Duodecimal  subdivisions  of  the  inch  are  "  the  point "  =  yV 
in. ;  **  the  lin  ^  "  =  6  points  =  ^\  in.  These  are,  however,  rarely 
used. 

Measures  of  Area. — The  standard  measures  of  area  are  as 
follows : — 

The  square  inch. 

The  square  foot  =  144  sq.  in. 

The  square  yard  =  9  sq.  ft. 

The  acre  =  10  sq.  chains.     The  acre  is  divided  into  4 

roods  =160  poles,  and  is  =  4,840  sq. 

yds.  and  43,560  sq.  ft. ;   i  rood  =  40 

poles ;  I  pole  =  30J  sq.  yds. 
The  square  mile  =  640  acres  =  3,097,600  sq.  yds.  = 

27,878,400  sq.  ft. 
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It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  acreages  by  the  eye, 
that  a  strip  of  ground  10  chains  long  and  i  chain  wide  =  i  acre ; 
also  a  strip  i  mile  long  and  i  chain  wide  ==  8  acres. 

The  French  measures  of  area  are  the  square  millimetre^  square 
centimetre^  square  decimetre,  square  metre  or  centiare^  square  deca- 
metre or  are^  square  hectometre  or  Iiectare^  and  the  square  kilometre. 

The  %^vl\^  fanegada  =  1.587 1  acres. 

Computation  of  Areas. — The  area  of  a  survey  should  be 
calculated  in  square  chains  and  decimals.  It  is  then  reduced 
to  acres  and  decimals  by  simply  moving  the  decimal  point  one 
place  to  the  left.  If  required,  it  is  then  reduced  to  roods  and 
poles  by  multiplying  the  decimal  fraction  of  an  acre  by  4  and  40 
successively. 

For  example,  suppose  the  area  as  measured  from  the  plotted 
survey  is  437.85  sq.  chains. 

Thus  we  have  area  =  43.785  acres 

4 

3.140  roods 

40 
5.600  poles 

or  area  =  43  acres  3  roods  5.60  poles. 
The  area  of  a  survey  may  of  course  be  computed  in  square 
feet,  square  yards,  square  metres  or  any  other  unit,  either  by 
using  a  100  ft.,  20  metre,  &c.,  chain  for  making  the  survey,  and 
taking  the  measurements  in  feet,  metres,  &c.,  when  the  computed 
area  will  be  in  square  feet,  square  metres,  &c. ;  or  by  multiplying 
the  area  as  computed  in  any  given  unit  of  measurement  by  the 
proper  number  to  reduce  it  to  the  area  in  the  required  unit  of 
measurement. 

Give  and  Take  Lines. — In  order  to  calculate  the  area  of 
a  survey  it  should  be  completely  divided  into  triangles,  the  irregular 
boundaries  being  included  in  these 
by  means  of  **  give  and  take  lines," 
as   shown   in  Fig.  45,  where  the 
boundary    is    equalised    by    the 
"give   and   take  line"  ab.      The       Fig.  45.— Give  and  Take  Lines, 
part  above  the  line  ab  which  is 

omitted  is  made  equal  to  the  part  below  it  which  is  included 
in  the  area. 
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The  best  way  to  determine  the  line  ab  is  to  stretch  a  fine  thread 
from  A  to  B.  The  parts  included  and  omitted  then  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  simultaneously,  and  may  be  very  nearly  equalised 
by  moving  the  thread  up  or  down.* 

Area  of  Triangles:  Ordinary  Method. — The  areas  of 

the  triangles  are  calculated  from  the  formula,  area  triangle  =  \  base 
X  perpendicular  height,  the  base  and  perpendicular  height  of  each 
triangle  being  scaled  from  the  plotted  survey.  The  measurements 
being  scaled  in  chains  and  decimals,  the  resulting  area  will  be  in 
square  chains  and  decimals,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  acres,  or 
acres,  roods,  and  poles,  as  above  described.  As  a  rule  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  redivide  the  survey  into  triangles  by  give  and 
take  lines  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  area,  as  the  triangles 
formed  by  the  chain  lines  will  not  in  general  include  the  true 
area.  For  this  purpose,  to  avoid  disfiguring  the  plotted  survey, 
it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  pin  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper  over 
it  and  draw  the  triangles  on  the  tracing  paper. 

Calculation  of  Area  from  Figures  in  Field  Book.  — 

When  more  accuracy  is  required,  the  area  may  be  calculated  from 
the  figures  in  field  book  alone.     The  area  of  each  triangle  is  then 

calculated  from  the  formula,  area  =  Js  {s-  a)  (s  -b)  (s-  c)y  where 
x  =  i  sum  of  sides,  and  a,  b^  c  each  denote  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  ;  a,  by  and  c  are  the  measured  lengths  taken  from  ihe  field 
book.  The  part  between  the  triangles  and  any  irregular  boundary 
is  then  calculated  from  the  offsets,  and  added  or  deducted  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  calculation  of  this  part  of  the  area  is  as 
follows : — Each  portion  included  between  two  adjacent  offsets, 
the  chain  line  and  the  irregular  boundary,  is  considered  to  be  a 
trapezoid,  and  its  area  =  \  sum  of  offsets  x  distance  between  them 
on  the  chain  line ;  the  total  being  the  sum  of  all  these  trapezoids. 
The  offsets  and  distances  between  them  on  the  chain  lines  are 
taken  from  the  figures  in  the  field  book.  The  method  of  calcula- 
tion from  figures  in  field  book  only  is  very  laborious,  and  only 
adopted  when  great  accuracy  is  required. 


*  Give  and  take  lines  may  be  drawn  geometrically  correct  with  a  couple  of 
set  squares,  but  the  above  method  is  usually  near  enough  if  care  and  judgment 
is  used. 
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Area  of  Irregular  Strip  of  Ground.— A  convenient  method 
of  calculating  the  area  of  an  irr^ular  strip  of  ground,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  46,  is  to  run  a  line  ab  about  the  middle  of  the  plot.     Divide 


tft^ 


^^A 


Fig.  46. — Area  of  Irregular  Strip  of  Ground. 


it  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  by  the  ordinates  b^  b^^  b^  &c. 

•       •      •      "xk" 

Then  area  =  \  sum  of  first  and  last  ordinates  plus  sum  of  in- 
termediate ordinates  x  common  distance  apart  d^  or 

Area  =  d  (^  +  b,b^  +  V2  +  &c.  +  ^"V 
If  the  ends  converge  to  a  point  as  at  rand  d,  then 


Area  =  d  {bjf^  +  b^b^  +  b^^  +  &c. 


+  ^n^o). 


Simpson's  Rule  for  Calculation  of  Areas.— For  greater 
accuracy  Simpson's  rule  may  be  used.  This  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  curved  boundary  consists  of  short  parabolic  arcs. 
In  this  case  an  even  number  of  divisions  of  the  line  ab  must  be 
made,  /.^.,  an  odd  number  of  ordinates.  The  area  is  then  equal 
to  sum  of  first  and  last  ordinates  plus  twice  sum  of  even  ordinates 
plus  four  times  sum  of  odd  ordinates,  multiplied  by  one-third  of 
the  common  distance  apart  d^  or 

Area=  |3</o+Mo  +  2  (^2+ Vi  +  ^c*  •  •  •  )  1-4  (Vj+V»+&c-  •••)}-. 

Instruments  for  Measuring^  Areas :  Amsler's  Plani- 

meter. — By  far  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  instrument 
for  measuring  areas  is  Amsler's  planimeter  (Fig.  47).  It  consists 
of  two  arms  having  a  rolling  wheel  with  index  and  vernier  scale 
and  also  a  revolution  counter,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  arms. 
At  the  end  of  one  arm  is  a  needle  point  with  weight  which  is 
fixed  into  the  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  other  arm  there  is  a 
tracing  point.    The  instrument  when  in  use  rests  on  the  roller, 
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the  weighted  needle,  and  the  tracing  point.  In  order  to  get  the 
area  of  any  figure  with  the  planimeter  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
completely  round  the  boundary  with  the  tracing  point.  This 
causes  the  rolling  wheel  to  revolve  and  thus  indicate  the  number 
of  square  inches  of  area  on  the  plan  included  in  the  boundary 
passed  over  by  the  tracing  point.  A  simple  multiplication  by  the 
number  of  units  of  area  per  square  inch  of  plan  then  gives  the 
actual  area  included  within  the  boundary  passed  round.  Another 
form  of  the  instrument  (that  shown  in  Fig.  47)  is  made  so  that 
the  arm  on  which  the  tracing  point  is,  can  be  slid  out  and  in  and 
so  lengthened  or  shortened.     On  this  arm  there  are  marks  corre- 
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Fig.  47. — Amslcr's  Planimeter. 


sponding  to  different  scales,  as  for  instance  ^^Viy  or  the  25  in. 
Ordnance  Scale.  By  setting  the  arm  to  this  mark  and  clamping 
it,  the  actual  area  in  square  feet,  or  acres,  square  yards,  &c.,  will 
be  indicated,  in  place  of  square  inches  of  plan,  when  used  on  a 
25  in.  Ordnance  Sheet. 

When  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  rolling  wheel  travels 
on  a  special  disc  furnished  on  the  instrument,  which  corrects  any 
irregularities  of  the  paper. 

Unless  on  very  old  and  crumpled  tracings  or  plans,  the  ordinary 
planimeter  will  be  found  to  give  very  accurate  results.  In  the 
case  of  very  irregular  boundaries,  the  planimeter  will  give  the  area 
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ffiore  accurately  than  any  other  method,  even  if  the  ordinates  are 
taken  very  close  together,  and  the  area  calculated  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  above. 

Amsler's  plani meter  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  jQ2.  8s. 
^o  £z9'  Fo*"  3.  very  detailed  description  of  the  planimeter  see 
Heather's  "Mathematical  Instruments." 

The  Hatchet  Planimeter. —The  hatchet  planimeter  was 
invented  by  Captain  Prytz  of  the  Danish  Army.  It  is  merely  a 
rod  300  millimetres  (ii.Si  in.)  long,  bent  at  one  end  to  a  tracing 
point,  and  at  the  other  to  a  hatchet-shaped  edge.  If  any  given 
figure  is  traced  round  with  the  point,  and  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  hatchet  with  the  paper  marked  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  distance  between  these  two  points 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  rod  gives  the  area  of  the  figure. 
The  greatest  dimension  of  the  figure  must  not  exceed  half  the  length 
of  the  rod^  but  very  large  figures  may  be  divided  into  parts,  and 
the  area  of  each  taken  out  separately.  Three  hundred  millimetres 
has  been  found  in  practice  the  most  convenient  length,  but  for 
English  work  an  even  number  of  inches,  say  10,  would  be  most 
suitable.  A  soft  medium,  as  blotting  paper,  should  be  placed 
between  the  paper  and  the  drawing  board,  and  the  rod  should 
be  weighted  with  small  weights  to  obviate  side  slip.  With  these 
precautions  excellent  results  may  be  obtained. 

Stanley's  Computing  Scale. — Next  to  the  planimeter, 
Stanley's  computing  scale  is  the  most  useful  instrument  for 
measuring  areas  (Fig.  48).  It  consists  of  a  plainly  divided  scale 
reading  to  acres  and  decimals  on  one  side,  and  acres,  roods,  and 
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Fig.  48. — Stanley's  Computing  Scale. 

poles  on  the  other.  It  has  a  groove  throughout  its  length  with 
a  sliding  indicator  frame  having  a  fine  wire  stretched  on  it,  the 
space  being  open  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  seen  underneath.     To 
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use  the  scale,  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper,  having  lines  ruled  on  it  at 

an  equal  distance  apart,  is  spread  over  the  area  to  be  measured  (see 

Fig.  49).     The  process  of  measuring  the  area  simply  consists  in 

measuring  the  lengths  of  the  successive  horizontal  strips  abcd^  ^fg^ 

&c.,  until  the  whole  area  has  been  gone  over.     To  do  this,  place 

the  scale  so  that  the  wire  on  the  slide  is  in  the  position  ab^  and 

the  scale  itself  is  parallel  to  the  horizontal  lines  on  the  tracing  paper. 

The  slide  is  then  moved  along  to  the  position 

cd.     The  scale  itself  is  then  bodily  moved 

until  the  wire  of  the  slide  is  in  the  position 

ef,  when  the  slide  is  moved  along  to  gh^  care 

being  taken  while  moving  the  scale  that  the 

position  of  the  slide  is  not  changed.     By  this 

means  the  length  of  each  strip  is  measured 

Fig.  49.— Areas  by      in  succession,  and  the  total  length  of  the  sum 
Compuling  Scale.         ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  5^1^  ^^  ^j^^ 

conclusion  of  the  operation  in  units  of  area. 
The  width  of  the  strips  is  usually  about  \  in.,  and  the  scale  is 
so  constructed  as  to  read  so  many  acres  per  lineal  inch,  \  in.  wide, 
according  to  the  scale  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  computing  scale  only  applies  to  plans  drawn  to  the  scale 
for  which  it  is  made.  It  may,  however,  be  used  for  other  scales 
by  multiplying  the  result  as  scaled  by  a  constant  which  will  vary 
for  each  scale  and  is  easily  calculated.  The  tracing  paper  has  to 
be  twisted  about  until  the  whole  area  is  included  between  two  of 
the  parallel  lines  as  shown  in  Fig.  49. 

Area  of  Survey  executed  with  Incorrect  Chain. — The 

true  area  of  a  survey  which  has  been  executed  with  an  incorrect 
chain  may  be  found  as  follows  : — 
True  area  of  survey 

(incorrect  length  of  chain )'^  1     i  *  j  r 

=  ^ , — ^, — --- — r-TT   ^  calculated  area  of  survey. 

(correct  length  of  cham)*- 

Copying*  Plans. — The  most  common  method  of  copying 
plans  is  to  trace  them  on  tracing  paper  or  tracing  linen.  When 
a  tracing  is  very  much  crumpled  or  dirty,  the  use  of  a  "copying 
glass "  facilitates  operations.  This  consists  of  a  strong  sheet  of 
plate  glass  in  a  wooden  frame  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a 
mirror  underneath  to  reflect  light   upwards.      The  plan  to  be 
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copied  is  placed  on  the  glass,  and  the  light  underneath  enables 
the  tracing  to  be  done  more  readily.  Tracing  even  on  ordinary 
drawing  paper  can  be  done  with  a  copying  glass.  A  plan  may  be 
copied  by  pricking  through  the  salient  points  on  to  another  sheet 
placed  underneath  it.  These  points  are  then  joined,  and  the 
minor  details  plotted  in.  Pricking  through  is  apt  to  spoil  a  plan, 
and  is  most  useful  when  the  plan  consists  of  straight  lines  princi- 
pally. For  copying  tracings  various  photographic  processes  are 
now  employed.  The  ferro-prussiate  process  gives  white  lines  on 
a  blue  ground.  Specially  prepared  papers  may  also  be  had  which 
give  black  lines  on  a  white  ground.  The  tracing  to  be  copied  is 
stretched  in  a  glass  frame  over  the  prepared  paper,  and  the  face 
of  the  tracing  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  prepared  paper  is  then 
simply  washed  in  clean  water  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  frame,  and  the  parts  which  were  under  the  lines  on  the  tracing 
and  were  unacted  upon  by  the  sun  come  out  in  white  or  black  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  tracing  is  fairly  clean  and  not  crumpled, 
these  processes  give  very  good  copies. 

Another  method  of  copying  a  plan  is  to  trace  it  and  transfer 
it  to  another  sheet  of  paper  by  placing  the  tracing  on  it  with  a 
sheet  of  transfer  paper  between  them.  By  going  over  the  lines  of 
the  tracing  with  a  hard  pencil  or  style  we  get  a  copy  on  the  sheet 
of  paper  underneath,  which  has  then  to  be  inked  in. 

Enlarg^ing  and  Reducing  Plans.— The  only  really  accu- 
rate method  of  enlarging  and  reducing  plans  is  to  replot  them 
from  the  field  books  to  the  required  scale.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  a  fairly  accurate  copy,  enlargement,  or  reduction  may  be 
made  by  ruling  the  whole  plot  into  squares  i  or  2  in.  in  the 
side.  The  same  number  of  squares  is  ruled  on  another  sheet  to 
the  required  scale,  and  the  copy  is  made  by  transferring  the  part 
included  in  each  square  separately.  Each  point  is  fixed  by  scaling 
its  rectangular  co-ordinates,  one  of  the  corners  of  a  square  being 
taken  as  the  origin.  For  this  purpose  the  proportional  compasses 
shown  in  Fig.  40  are  useful. 

To  avoid  spoiling  the  plotted  survey,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  it  with  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper,  and  draw  the  squares 
upon  it 

The  Pantagraph. — This  is  an  instrument  for  copying,  en- 
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larging,  or  reducing  plans  by  simply  going  over  the  lines  with  a 
tracing  point.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  50. 


Fig.  50.  — Pantagraph. 

The  Hidog^raph. — This  is  a  similar  instrument,  and  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  Wallace  to  remedy  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
pantagraph,  which  arises  from  its  numerous  joints  and  supp>orts 
upon  the  paper. 

As  a  rule,  neither  the  pantagraph  nor  the  eidograph  is  a 
satisfactory  instrument.  They  require  a  great  deal  of  room  on 
the  drawing  table,  and  for  copying,  enlarging,  or  reducing  plans, 
one  of  the  methods  already  described  is  recommended.  Full 
descriptions  of  both  the  pantagraph  and  the  eidograph  are  to  be 
found  in  Heather's  "  Math^Mhal^cal  Instruments."* 

Lithographing  Plans  -JWhen  a  great  many  copies  of  plans 
are  required,  it  is  usual  to  have  them  lithographed.  The  process 
of  lithographing  consists  of  first  making  a  tracing  of  the  plan  in 
specially  prepared  lithographic  ink.  This  is  laid  face  downwards 
on  the  stone,  and  the  copy  transferred  to  it.  From  the  stone  as 
many  copies  as  are  required  are  printed  off.  As  the  tracing  is 
damped  before  it  is  laid  on  the  stone,  it  expands,  and  sometimes 
gets  stretched  unequally.  The  impression  is  therefore  usually  larger 
than  the  original.     The  paper  on  which  the  copies  are  taken  off  the 


*  To  get  really  satisfactory  results  with  the  pantagraph  and  eidograph,  very 
well  made  and  expensive  instruments  are  necessar)',  and  an  extra  large  tahie 
to  use  them  on. 
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stone  being  also  damp  during  the  process,  shrinks  after  drying, 
which  to  some  extent  counteracts  the  expansion  and  stretching  of 
the  tracing.  As  a  rule,  however,  lithographic  copies  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  when  much  accuracy  is  required.  All  drawings  to 
be  lithographed  should  have  a  scale  drawn  on  them  so  that  it  may 
be  affected  by  the  expansion  and  shrinkage  along  with  the  drawing. 
Even  then  the  lithographs  will  often  be  found  not  to  scale. 

Reducing  Plans  by  Photography. — The  6  in.  Ordnance 
Sheets  are  reduced  from  the  25  in.  sheets  by  photography.  The 
details  are  then  traced  from  the  photograph,  and  the  tracing  is 
placed  on  a  copper  plate.  The  lines  are  then  gone  over  with  a 
sharp  instrument  which  cuts  through  the  tracing  and  indents  the 
copper  underneath  it.  When  great  accuracy  is  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  main  stations,  the  points  are  plotted  on  the  copper. 
Engravings  from  copper  usually  shrink,  as  they  are  taken  off  the 
copper  when  damp,  and  all  measurements  should  therefore  be 
taken  with  the  scale  drawn  on  the  sheet.  A  process  for  photo- 
graphing the  details  directly  on  to  copper  or  zinc  has  also  been 
introduced. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SURVEYING    WITH  THE  AID   OF  ANGULAR 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Instruments  :  Theodolite. — By  far  the  most  useful  instru- 
ment to  the  surveyor  is  the  tlieodolite.  The  chief  use  of  the 
theodolite  is  for  measuring  and  setting  out  horizontal  and  vertical 
angles  and  for  ranging  out  lines.  Fig.  51  shows  the  instrument, 
as  made  by  VV.  F.  Stanley,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London. 
Fig.  52  shows  Cooke's  transit  theodolite,  as  made  by  Messrs  T. 
Cooke  &  Sons,  York,  and  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Very 
good  instruments  are  also  made  by  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms, 
138  Fleet  Street,  London  (see  Fig.  53).  Each  maker's  instrument 
varies  in  small  details  of  construction,  but  the  main  features  in  all 
are  the  same. 

ab  is  the  telescope^  which  is  simply  an  ordinary  telescope  with 
the  addition  of  a  diaphragm  c.  The  diaphragm  is  either  a  glass 
with  fine  lines  etched  on  it,  or  a  brass  ring  having  fine  spider's  hairs 
or  wires  stretched  across  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  54.  Stadia  haire 
(see  Chapter  VI.)  should  be  added  as  shown  at  s^s.  The  diaphragm 
is  held  in  place  by  the  four  capstan  screws  d^d^d^d^  Figs.  52  and  54, 
and  is  adjusted  either  horizontally  or  vertically  by  means  of  these 
screws.  When  properly  adjusted,  the  intersection  of  the  hairs  at 
the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  in  the  axis  or  "collimation  line"  of 
the  telescope.  The  telescope  is  focussed  by  moving  the  object 
glass  at  a  out  or  in  by  means  of  a  milled  headed  screw  at  the  side 
of  the  telescope  near  the  eyepiece  (not  shown  in  Fig.  52).  When 
properly  focussed,  the  image  of  the  object  observed  coincides  with 
the  diaphragm.  The  image  is  viewed  through  the  eyepiece  b^  which 
magnifies  it.  The  eyepiece  is  adjusted  by  pulling  it  out  or  in 
until  a  clear  view  of  the  cross  hairs  of  the  diaphragm  is  obtained. 
By  the  addition  of  extra  glasses  an  erect  image  in  place  of  the 
usual  inverted  image  may  be  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
power  of  the  telescope.     There  is  no  special  advantage  in  having 
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an  erect  im^e,  and  one  soon  gets  accustomed  lo  the  inverted 
image  after  a  little  practice. 

The  spirit  level  e  is  usually  set  on  the  top  of  the  telescope,  see 
Stanley's  instrument  (Fig.  51).  In  Cooke's  instrument  (Fig.  5a) 
it  is  attached  near  the  vertical  circle.  It  is  6xed  by  the  capstan 
screws^/  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  parallel  lothecoUim.ition 


Fig.  51.— Tlieodolitc. 

line  of  the  telescope,  so  that  when  the  bubble  is  in  the  centre  of 
its  run  the  collimation  line  of  the  telescope  is  horizontal. 

The  vertical  circle  g  is  fixed  to  the  horizontal  axis  upon  which 
the  telescope  revolves,  and  rotates  with  the  telescope.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  four  quadrants,  and  is  read  by  the  verniers 
h,  h.      When  the  line  of  collimation  is  horizontal,  the  verniers 
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should  each  read  zero.  By  means  of  the  vertical  circle  vertical 
angles  are  measured.  The  verniers  are  read  by  the  micro- 
scopes k,  i. 

The  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  rests  in  the  supports  //,  //, 
and  is  secured  by  the  clips  m  at  the  head  of  each  support,  the 
vertical  arc  being  clamped  in  position 
by  the  screws  h,  h  after  the  telescope  is 
placed  in  its  supports.  The  scmv  p 
clamps  the  verniers  k,  h  to  the  vertical 
circle,  and  the  tangent  scrav  r  is  then 
used  to  adjust  the  vertical  circle  to  any 
given  angle,  or  to  adjust  the  telescope 
exactly  upon  any  object  after  it  has 
been  approximately  directed  upon  it 
by  hand.  The  supports  //.//are  made 
high  enough  to  permit  of  the  telescope 
being  revolved  in  a  complete  vertical 
circle  upon  its  horizontal  axis.  In 
Stanley's  instrument  {Fig.  51)  the  sup- 
ports are  in  one  piece,  which  makes 
them  lighter  and  not  so  top  heavy. 
Messrs  Cooke  have  also  a  design  with 
supports  of  somewhat  similar  shape. 

The  horizontal  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
lineofcollimaiion  ofthe  telescope  and 

perfectly  level,  so  that  the  telescope  ^'°-  53— Theodi,lite. 

when  revolved  may  move  in  a  truly 

vertical  plane.  To  effect  this,  the  supports  at  the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  axis  are  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screws  s,  s. 

The  upper  plale  or  vernier  plate  /  is  a  circular  plate  rotating  on 
the  vertical  axis  u,  u,  and  perpendicular  to  it.  It  carries  the 
supports  //,  //  of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope.  In  the  centre 
of  the  upper  plate  and  between  the  supports  there  is  a  compass  for 
taking  magnetic  bearings.  Stanley's  instrument  (Fig.  51)  is  pro- 
vided with  a  trough  compass/'  in  place  of  the  ordinary  circular 
compass  between  the  supports. 

There  are  two  spirit  levels  v  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
attached  to  the  upper  plale  by  capstan  screws,  by  which  they  are 
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adjusted  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  it.     On  this  plate  are  also  the 
verniers  tVy  read  by  the  microscopes  a\ 

The  laiver  plate  or  horizontal  circle  y  also  rotates  on  the  licrtical 
axis  «,  and  is  perjKindicular  to  it.  The  edge  is  bevelled  and 
divided  into  360°  and  smaller  divisions,  depending  on  the  diameter 
of  the  circle.     The  upper  and  loiver  plates  are  also  called  limbs. 

For  ordinary  railway  and  surveyinj  purposes,  a  5  in.  diameter 
theodolite,  divided  into  degrees  and  half  degrees,  and  reading  by 

two   verniers    to    single    minutes    and    half 

minutes,  is  the  most   useful  size.     A  6  in. 

instrument  is  usually  divided  into   degrees 

and  third  parts  of  a  degree  or  20  minutes, 

and   reads  by  the   verniers   to  20  seconds. 

In  Cooke's  instruments  the  graduations  on 

,  the  bevelled  edge  are  covered  all  round  by 

Pig   q^^  the   projecting  piece  /  ot  the    upper  plate^ 

Diaphragm.  except    at    the    verniers    w.      In   Stanley's 

instrument  the  graduations  are  also  covered. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  graduations  covered  except  at  the 
verniers,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  get  scratched  and  dirty. 

The  upper  plate  is  clamped  to  the  lower  plate  by  the  screw  a\ 
and  is»  set  to  any  given  angle  by  the  sloiv  motion  or  tangent  screw 
b'  after  being  approximately  adjusted  by  hand. 

The  lower  plate  is  clamped  to  the  axis  by  the  screw  c\  and  is 
finally  adjusted  by  the  slow  motion  or  tangent  screiu  cT, 

On  the  vertical  axis  u  is  fixed  the  upper  parallel  plate  e\ 
through  which  pass  the  three  levelling  screivs  g\^,g'  which  rest  on 
the  lotver  parallel  plate  /'.  By  means  of  these  screws  and  the 
spirit  levels  v  on  the  upper  plate  t  the  instrument  is  "levelled  up," 
making  the  vertical  axis  u  truly  vertical,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
plates  /  and  y  horizontal. 

In  the  older  instruments  there  are  four  levelling  screws. 
These  are  liable  to  jam  when  screw^ed  up  far,  and  require  to  be 
adjusted  with  both  hands,  two  screws  at  a  time.  With  three 
screws  the  instrument  can  be  levelled  up  with  one  hand  only,  and 
the  screws  do  not  jam. 

The  lower  parallel  plate/'  is  made  to  slide  bodily  within  certain 
limits  on  the  plate  h'  to  which  the  legs  k\  k\  k  are  fastened,  and  is 
clamped  by  the  screiv  plate  I'  underneath.  By  this  arrangement 
the  instrument  can  be  pushed  bodily  by  hand  into  any  desired 
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position  after  being  approximately  set  up  over  the  point  by  the 
legs  k\  k\  k'.  In  some  instniments  there  are  adjusting  screws  at 
right  angles  to  the  levelling  ureu's  ^,^,g  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose by  which  a  nicer  adjustment  may  be  made.  In  Stanley's 
instrument  (Fig.  51)  these  are  shown  at  ni  and  a'. 

To  the  under  side  of  the  vertical  axis  «,  and  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  plate  /',  is  attached  the  plumb  line  p'  and  plumb 
bob,  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  is  set  vertically  over  the 
peg  or  other  mark.  Fig.  54A  shows  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms' 
arrangement  for  adjusting  the  instrument  bodily  over  any  desired 
point. 


Fig.  54 A. ^Arrangement  for  soiling  Theodolile  over  Point. 

The  plate  a  rotates  horiiuintaUy  round  the  pivot  b,  and  is 
clamped  to  the  plate  B  by  the  screw  c,  which  moves  in  ihe  slot 
shown  in  d.  Tbe  plates  A  and  n  thus  clamped  together  may 
be  moved  again  round  the  pivot  a,  and  are  clamped  by  another 
screw  which  moves  in  a  slot  in  the  lowermost  plate  d  to  which 
the  legs  are  fixed.  The  arrangement  thus  permits  of  two  motions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  allows  of  a  movement  of  about 
3  in.  each  way. 

Everest  Theodolite. — Fig.  55  shows  the  Everest  theodolite, 
as  made  by  Messrs  Cooke  &  Sons.  This  instrument  takes  its 
name  from  the  designer,  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Everest,  of  the  Indian 
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Trigonometrical  Survey.  In  it  the  supports  of  the  horLcontal  axis 
of  the  telescope  are  made  low  for  the  sake  of  compactness,  and 
the  telescope  cannot  be  revolved  completely  on  its  horizontal  axis 
as  it  can  in  the  ordinary  transit  theodolite.  It  may,  however,  be 
reversed  by  lifting  it  completely  out  of  its  bearings,  and  replacing 
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it  after  turning  it  end  for  end.  In  place  of  a  complete  vertical 
circle  there  are  two  opposite  arcs  of  about  90*  each,  by  means 
of  which  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  up  to  45°  may  be 
measured.  In  other  respects  the  instrument  is  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  transit  theodolite. 


plain  Theodolite- — Fig-  56  shows  the  plain  theodohte  as 
made  by  Stanley.  In  this  instrument  the  vertical  arc  is  a  semi- 
circle only,  and  the  tele- 
scope cannot  be  revolved 
completely  on  its  horizontal 
axis.  It  may,  however,  be 
reversed  by  opening  the 
clips  a,  a.  Fig.  56,  taking 
out  the  telescope,  and  re- 
placing it  with  the  ends 
reversed.  In  the  Everest 
theodolite  and  the  plain 
theodolite  it  is  a  great  dis- 
advantage not  to  be  able 
to  revolve  the  telescope 
vertically  through  a  com- 
plete circle,  as  when  pro- 
ducing a  line  from  a  back 
point  say,  as  in  taking  it 
out  of  its  bearings  and  re- 
placing it  with  the  ends 
reversed  the  instrument  is 
liable  to  be  disturbed.   This 

may  be  avoided  by  turning  Fig.  56-— Plain  Theodolite. 

the  upper  or  vernier  plate 

through  180°  as  read  by  the  vernier,  but  these  instruments  are 
of  course  not  nearly  so  useful  as  the  ordinary  transit  theodolite. 

Vernier. — Before  describing  the  measurement  of  angles  with 
the  theodolite,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  vernier-  The  ver- 
nier is  a  device  by  means  of  which  angles  may  be  read  or  set  off  to 
minutes  and  seconds,  although  the  graduated  lower  limb  of  the 
theodolite  may  be  divided  into  degrees  and  half  degrees  or  third 
parts  of  a  degree  only.  It  is  of  course  also  applicable  to  the 
reading  of  any  plain  scale,  and  the  principle  of  its  use  is  the  same 
in  all  cases- 

In  the  case  of  a  theodolite  divided  into  degrees  and  half 
degrees,  in  order  to  read  to  single  minutes  the  vernier  may  be  as 
shown  in  Fig.  57.  The  total  length  of  the  vernier  in  this  case 
will  be  equal  to  14°  30'  of  the  graduated  lower  limb,  and   this 
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space  is  divided  into  thirty  equal  parts.     Each  division  of  the 
vernier  is  therefore  equal  to 

14"  30'     870' 

To  put  the  matter  otherwise,  in  the  space  of  14*  30'  on  the  gradu- 
ated lower  limb  there  arc  29  divisions.  This  same  space  on  the 
vernier  is  divided  into  30  divisions,  and  each  division  is  therefore 
equal  to  §J  of  a  division  on  the  graduated  lower  limb,  i.e.^  |J  of 
30' =  29'  as  before.  If  now  the  zero  of  the  vernier  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  graduated  lower  limb,  then  because  the 
space  between  the  zero  and  the  first  division  of  the  vernier  is  29', 
while  the  space  between  the  zero  and  the  first  division  of  the  gradu- 
ated lower  limb  is  30',  therefore  the  first  division  of  the  vernier  falls 
behind  the  first  division  of  the  graduated  lower  limb  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difl*erence  of  30'  and  29'  or  i'.     Similarly  the  second 
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division  of  the  vernier  falls  2'  behind  the  second  division  of  the 
graduated  lower  limb,  the  third  division  3'  behind,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  thirtieth  division,  which  is  30'  behind.  //  is  therefore  obvious 
that  in  order  to  set  off  any  desired  number  of  degrees  and  minutes 
7ve  have  only  to  set  the  zero  of  the  vernier  to  the  given  number  of 
degrees  on  the  graduated  lower  limb,  and  then  bring  the  division 
on  the  vernier  corresponding  to  the  given  number  of  minutes^ 
to  coincide  with  the  next  division  in  advance  of  it  on  the  gradu- 
ated lo7ver  limb.  For  instance,  suppose  we  wish  to  set  the  in- 
strument to  29°  14',  we  set  the  zero  of  the  vernier  to  29°  on  the 
graduated  lower  limb,  and  clamp  the  upper  and  lower  plates 
together  by  the  screw  a\  Fig.  52,  then  by  the  tangent  screw  //, 
Fig.  52,  bring  the  fourteenth  division  of  the  vernier  to  coincide 
with  the  next  division  in  advance  of  it  on  the  graduated  lower 
limb.  The  minuteness  to  which  angles  may  be  read  or  set 
off  depends  on  the  length  of  the  vernier  and   the  minuteness 
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of  the  graduation  of  the  lower  limb.  In  some  instruments 
which  have  the  graduated  lower  limb  divided  into  degrees  and 
half  degrees,  the  length  of  the  vernier  is  29"  30',  as  shown  in 
Fig.  58.  This  space  is  divided  into  sixty  parts,  and  the  length  of 
each  division  of  the  vernier  is  therefore 

60  60 

The  divisions  of  the  graduated  lower  limb  being  =  30',  the  differ- 
ence is  30'-  29j'  =  i'  or  30".     In  this  case,  therefore,  the  vernier 
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reads  to  30"  in  place  of  to  i'  as  in  Fig.  57.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose the  given  angle  is  41**  28'  30",  to  set  the  vernier  to  this  angle 
the  zero  is  first  made  to  coincide  with  41°  on  the  graduated 
lower  limb.  The  division  of  the  vernier  corresponding  to  28'  30" 
is  then  made  to  coincide  with  the  next  division  in  advance  of  it 
on  the  graduated  lower  limb ;  the  zero  of  the  vernier  will  then 
be  at  41*  28'  30".  If  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds  exceed  30',  for 
example  if  the  angle  is  41"  38'  3o^  the  zero  is  first  set  at  41**  30' 
on  the  graduated  lower  limb,  and  the  division  of  the  vernier  corre- 
sponding to  8'  30"  is  then  made  to  coincide  with  the  next  division  in 
advance  of  it  on  the  graduated  lower  limb.  In  other  words,  when 
the  minutes  and  seconds  exceed  30',  the  number  of  degrees  -f-  30' 
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is  set  off  by  simply  setting  the  zero  mark  to  that  division  on  the 
graduated  lower  limb,  and  only  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds  in 
excess  of  30'  are  set  off  by  means  of  the  vernier.  The  reason 
of  this  is  of  course  because  the  total  extent  of  the  vernier  does 
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not  exceed  30',  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  it  should  exceed  that 
amount. 

Similarly  when  the  graduated  lower  limb  is  divided  to  third 
parts  of  a  degree  or  20,  the  extent  of  the  vernier  may  be  = 
19°  40',  and  this  space  is  divided  into  sixty  parts,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  59.     In  this  case  each  division  of  the  vernier 
19°  40'^  1 180'        ., 
60  60         ^'  ■ 

The  divisions  on  the  graduated  lower  liinb  being  each  20,  the 


Fig.  60.  — Suivejing  Compass. 

difference  is  zo'  -  1 9  j  =  y'  =  20",  and  the  vernier  therefore  reads  to 
2o'.  The  angles  are  to  be  set  off  and  read  precisely  as  described 
for  the  vernier  reading  to  30". 

For  convenience  the  mark  of  each  division  representing  r'  on 
the  vernier  is  made  longer  than  the  intermediate  ones,  and  the 
divisions  representing  10,    20,  and  30  minutes  are  marked  10, 
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20,  30  (see  Fig.  57).  Each  intermediate  division  then  in  the 
case  of  Fig.  58  represents  J'  or  30*,  and  in  the  case  of  Fig.  59 
y  or  20*,  and  the  reading  is  facilitated.  This  somewhat  lengthy 
explanation  has  been  given  as  beginners  often  experience  some 
difficulty  in  learning  to  use  the  vernier.  The  process  of  reading 
off  angles  is  simply  the  converse  of  the  operation  of  setting  off  a 
given  angle.  The  degrees  and  half  degrees  or  thirds  of  a  degree,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  read  directly  from  the  graduated  lower  limb, 
and  are  indicated  by  the  zero  point  of  the  vernier.  The  division 
of  the  vernier  which  coincides  with  one  of  the  divisions  of  tne 
graduated  lower  limb  is  next  searched  for,  and  this  division 
indicates  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds. 

Circumferentor  or  Survejring  Compass.— Fig.  60  shows 

the  circumferentor  as  made  by  Stanley.  The  instrument  consists 
essentially  of  a  large  magnetic  compass,  with  telescope  and  sights 
and  a  vertical  arc.  The  chief  use  of  a  circumferentor  is  for 
taking  magnetic  bearings,  which  may  be  readily  done  with  the 
large  compass  and  needle  on  these  instruments.  It  is  much  used 
by  mine  surveyors  under  the  name  of  the  mining  dial,  and  may 
be  provided  with  either  telescope  or  plain  sights,  or  both,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  60.  A  pocket  magnifying  glass  should  be  used  to  read 
the  bearings.  For  magnetic  compass  surveys  these  instruments 
are  very  handy,  and  good  work  may  be  done  with  them.  Owing 
to  the  large  diameter  of  the  compass  and  long  needle,  magnetic 
bearings  may  be  taken  with  greater  facility  than  with  the  small 
compass  usually  attached  to  the  theodolite.  A  plainer  form  of 
surveying  compass  is  shown  in  Fig.  231,  Chapter  XI.,  page  398. 

Whitelaw's  Theodolite  and   Mining  Dial— Fig.  61 

shows  Whitelaw's  theodolite  and  mining  dial,  invented  by  the 
author's  father,  and  made  by  Messrs  John  Davis  &  Son,  Derby. 
The  special  feature  of  this  instrument  is  that  the  telescope  and 
sights  are  supported  by  a  movable  semicircular  arc  at  right  angles 
to  the  graduated  vertical  arc.  The  standards  carrying  the  sights 
are  thus  dispensed  with,  and  the  compass  graduation  is  not  ob- 
structed. Angles  of  elevation  or  depression  may  be  taken  up  to 
90*.  In  the  ordinary  transit  theodolite  a  diagonal  eyepiece  must 
be  used  when  the  vertical  angles  are  nearly  90".  The  instrument 
is  made  either  with  sights  or  with  telescope,  or  with  both.  The 
sights  are  made  to  fold  down  when  not  in  use,  and  the  telescope 
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supports  are  constructed  so  Ihat  the  jilain  sights  may  be  used 
with  the  telescope  on.  The  telescope  supports  also  fold  down 
when  the  instrument  is  being  used  without  the  telescope.  A 
graduated  h'mb  with  external  verniers  may  also  \k  had  on 
this   instrument    if  desired,    as    shown   at    v.    Fig.    61.     A    full 


I'ig.  61.— Whilelaw's  Theodoiile  and  Mining  Dial. 

description  of  the  instrument  by  the  inventor  is  given  in 
Chapter  XL,  page  398.  The  compass  is  of  large  diameter,  and 
for  ordinary  small  surveys,  such  as  described  in  this  chapter, 
and  route  surveys  abroad,  as  described  in  Chapter  XI.,  this  will 
be  found  a  very  suitable  instrument,  and   will   answer   all    the 
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purposes  of  a  theodolite  when  furnishect  with  external  graduated 
limb  and  verniers,  while  it  is  lighter  and  cheaper. 

Sextant. — For  description  and  adjustments  of  sextant,  see 
Chapter  X.,  p^e  331. 

Box  Sextant. — This  is  a  very  handy  instrument  for  ap- 
proximate measurement  of  angles,  and  as  made  by  Stanley,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  62.  It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  box  3  or  3i  in. 
in  diameter,  and  about  ij  in.  deep.  It  is  protected  by  a  lid  or 
cap  which  is  screwed  on  the  top  when  not  in  use,  and  is  also 
screwed  on  to  the  Ijottom  to  serve  as  a  handle  when  using  the 
instrument.  It  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the  tolescoi>e 
T,  which  for  convenience  in  carrying  is  fixed  by  the  screw  s  so 
that  it  may  be  unfastened  when  not  in  use.     In  the  upper  |>art  of 


Fig.  62.— Rox  Scxlanl. 

the  instrument  there  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  a  usually  about  70° 
in  extent  and  divided  into  140''.  The  angle  is  read  off  by  the 
vernier  v  and  the  microscope  m.  Opposite  the  slit  for  the  eye  or 
telescope  T  and  inside  the  box  there  is  a  mirror  having  its  upper 
half  only  silvered,  so  as  to  allow  of  one  of  the  two  objects  between 
which  the  angle  is  to  be  measured  lo  be  seen  directly  through  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  box  beside  this  mirror.  This  mirror 
is  called  the  horizon  glass,  and  is  fi:Ked  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument.  The  other  side  of  the  box  opposite  the  side 
of  the  instrument  shown  in  the  figure  is  left  open,  and  there  is 
placed  there  inside  the  box  another  movali/e  mirror  which  moves 
on  the  same  axis  as  the  vernier  arm  v.  This  mirror  is  called  the 
index  glass,  and  it  and  the  vernier  v  are  both  moved  simul- 
taneously by  the  screw  b  which  is  connected  to  a  rack  and  pinion 
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^  I  *f  Honing  Hod 


Fig.  63.  —Observing  with  Box 
Sextant. 


arrangement  inside  the  box.  When  the  two  mirrors  are  parallel 
to  each  other  the  vernier  should  read  zero.  The  angle  actually 
read  on  the  divided  arc  is  the  inclination  of  the  two  mirrors  to 
each  other.  As  shown  below,  this  angle  is  half  the  actual  angle 
between  the  two  objects,  and  the  arc  of  70°  is  therefore  divided 
into  140**.  This  is  a  source  of  error,  as  of  course  any  error  of 
observation  is  doubled.    The  vernier  reads  to  i  minute. 

Use  of  Box  Sextant. — To  use  the  instrument  sight  directly 
on  one  of  the  objects  through  the  opening  opposite  the  lower 

unsilvered  half  of  the  fixed  mirror, 
and  then  rotate  the  other  mirror 
by  means  of  the  screw  b  until 
the  second  object  is  seen  re- 
flected in  the  upper  silvered 
half  of  the  fixed  mirror  directly 
over  the  first  object  as  seen 
through  the  lower  unsilvered 
half  as  shown  in  Fig.  63.  The 
angle  between  the  two  objects  is  then  to  be  read  off  by  means 
of  the  vernier. 

Theory  of  the  Sextant. — The  principle  on  which  the 
instrument  is  based  is  as 
follows : — "  If  there  are  two 
plane  mirrors  whose  reflecting 
planes  make  a  given  angle 
with  each  other,  and  a  ray  of 
light  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  planes  of  both  mirrors 
is  reflected  from  both  succes- 
sively, its  direction  after  the 
second  reflection  makes  with 
its  original  direction  an  angle 
which  is  twice  the  angle 
made  by  the  mirrors  with  each 
other."  That  this  is  so  may  be 
proved  as  follows : — In  Fig.  64, 
let  A  be  the  fixed  or  horizon 

mirror,  and  n  the  movable  or  index  mirror.     Then  ar^  is  the  line 
of  sight,  and  the  first  object  r^  is  viewed  directly  through  the 


r: 


Fig.  64.— Theory  of  the  Sextant. 
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aperture  in  the  box  and  the  lower  unsilvered  half  of  the  fixed 
mirror  a.  The  second  object  f^  is  reflected  at  c  from  the  mov- 
able mirror  b  on  to  the  fixed  mirror  a  at  ^  and  thence  to  the 
eye  at  a,  the  mirror  b  being  rotated  until  the  reflection  at  b  is  in 
the  line  of  sight  ar^.  The  mirrors  being  in  this  position,  the 
angle  actually  measured  is  the  angle  bee  between  the  two  mirrors. 
It  is  now  to  be  shown  that  this  angle  is  equal  to  half  the  actual 
angle  r^at^  between  the  two  objects  r^  and  r^. 

In  the  triangle  bca  the  exterior  angle  cbr^  =  sum  of  interior 
angles  =  bca  +  bac. 

Therefore  cbr^  -  bca  =  bac ( i ) 

But  cbr^  =  2cbf,  because  cb/=  dbe^  and  dbe  =fbr^,  therefore  cb/=^ 
fbr^y  ox  cbr^  =  2cbf (2) 

Similarly  bca  —  2bce^  because  bce  =  r^cg,  and  rhg  =  dca^  therefore 
bce  =  dca^  or  bca=2bce (3) 

Therefore  substituting  in  (i)  the  values  o(  cbr^  and  bca  given  by 
(2)  and  (3),  we  get  2cb/-'  2bce  =  bac (4) 

That  is,  in  the  triangle  cbe  twice  the  exterior  angle  ^^  minus 
twice  the  interior  angle  bee  is  equal  to  bac. 

But  twice  the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  minus  twice  one  of 
the  interior  angles  is  equal  to  twice  the  other  interior  angle,  which 
in  this  case  is  bu  or  2cb/-  2bce—  2bec;  but  from  (4),  2cbf-  2bce  =  bac. 

Therefore  2b€c=bac—r^ar^j  or  bec=\r^ar^. 

Measuring  Angles  with  Box  Sextant  wlien  Ground 

is  not  Level. — In  using  the  box  sextant,  unless  the  two  objects 
between  which  the  angle  is  measured  are  on  a  level  with  the  eye, 
the  angle  observed  will  not  be  measured  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
As  it  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  angle  that  is  required, 
we  may  observe  this  by  placing  two  ranging  rods  in  line  with  the 
objects  so  that  these  ranging  rods  are  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a  level  with  the  eye.  The  angle  between  the  ranging  rods  may 
then  be  taken.  If  the  ground  does  not  permit  of  this,  then  the 
actual  angle  may  be  measured  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its 
horizontal  projection  by  the  proper  formula  (see  Chapter  X., 
page  337). 

Prismatic  Compass.— This  instrument  is  much  used  for 
rough  surveys,  and  is  especially  useful  for  a  rough  traverse.  Pig. 
65  shows  the  instrument  as  made  by  Messrs  T.  Cooke  &  Sons. 
It  consists  of  a  compass  card  fixed  to  a  magnetic  needle  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  ordinary  ship's  compass.  At  a  there  is  a 
prism  and  a  vertical  slit  for  the  eye,  and  at  B  there  is  an  upright 
with  vertical  hair  for 
sighting  upon  the  end 
of  the  line  whose  bear- 
ing is  required,  c  is  a 
mirror  which  slides  up 
and  down  ihe  upright  b, 
and  may  be  set  at  any 
angle  so  as  to  reflect 
the  sun  or  other  object 
at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude. Upon  placing  the 
eye  at  the  slit  at  a  and 
directing  the  vertical 
hair  in  b  uimn  any  ob- 
ject, the  magnetic  bear- 
ing is  simultaneously 
seen  reflected  in  the 
prism  at  a,  and  is  thus 
read  ofl"  at  once.  The 
instrument  maybe  used 
cither  mounted  on  the 
light  tripod  as  shown  in 
the  figure  or  held  in  the 
hand.  When  not  in  use, 
the  sight  and  mirror  at 
B,  as  also  the  prism  at 
Fig.  65.— I'tismaiic  Cumpass.  A,  are  folded  down,  and 

the  whole  may  be  com- 
pactly packed  in  a  leather  case.  For  surveying  in  the  details 
in  jungle  or  dense  forest  where  traversing  is  the  only  method 
available,  the  prismatic  is  extensively  used.  It  is  best  to  use 
the  prismatic  on  the  tri|)od,  as  the  needle  comes  to  rest  quicker 
and  the  work  is  altogether  more  satisfactory.  A  good  pocket 
prismatic  is  shown  in  Fig.  232,  page  408,  Chapter  XI. 

Pocket  Compass — No  surveyor  should  go  abroad  to  survey 
in  undeveloped  country  without  an  ordinary  pocket  compass.  In 
working  through  jungle  and  dense  forest  it  will  be  found  useful, 
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and  should  always  be  carried.  In  case  of  accident  it  will  prevent 
one  from  losing  one's  way,  besides  being  useful  even  for  making 
a  rough  traverse  upon  occasion.  The  best  kind  is  one  protected 
in  a  case  similar  to  the  hunting  case  of  a  watch. 

Plane  Table — This  instrument  is  much  used  by  native 
surveyors  on  Government  work  in  India  for  surveying  detail. 
The  plane  table  as  made  by  Stanley  is  shown  in  Fig.  66.  It 
consists  of  a  drawing  board  varying  in  size  from  about  i6x  13  in. 
to  z6  X  zi  in.,  mounted  on  a  tripod.  A  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
is  stretched  on  the  board,  on  which  is  placed  the  "  alidade,"  which 
may  have   either  plain  sights  or  a  teIesco|)e  as  shown.      There 


Fit;.  66.— Plane  Table. 

is  also  ^hown  in  the  figure  a  trough  compass  attached  to  the 
alidade,  and  a  level  is  attached  to  the  telescope.  In  its  plainest 
form  the  alidade  is  simply  a  metal  rule  with  bevelled  edge,  having 
plain  sights  at  its  ends.  A  trough  compass  and  a  spirit  level  are 
then  carried  separately,  and  laid  on  the  table  when  required.  The 
table  is  attached  to  the  tnpod  by  a  butterfly  nut,  and  there  are 
usually  three  levelling  screws  for  levelling  it  up.  The  best  form 
has  also  two  rollers  underneath  worked  by  a  ratchet  motion  for 
rolling  and  unrolling  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  and  keeping  it 
stretched  tightly.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  plane  table 
is  that  the  work  is  plotted  at  once  in  the  field,  but  its  usefulness 
is  greatly  impaired  in  a  wet  climate,  as  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  work  with  it  in  wet  or  even  showery  weather. 
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Range  Finders :  The  Labbez  Telemeter— Various 
small  hand  instruments  calkd  range  linders  have  been  devised  to 
give  approximate  distances.     Fig.  67  shows  the  Labbez  telemeter. 


Fig.  67.— The  Labbci  Telemeter. 


which  gives  without  calculation  distances  from  250  to  3,000  yds. 
To  use  the  instrument,  select  an  object  u,  Fig.  68,  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
AC  whose  distance  is  required,  and  fix 
a  point  D  in  line  with  b  at  a  distance 
of  30  yds.  from  a.    Having  set  the  zero 
of  the  revolving  cylinder  to  the  zero 
mark  en  the  fived  cylinder,  and  also 
the  toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  zero,  standing  at    a,  look 
through  the  instrument  at  b,  and  re- 
volve the  toothed  wheel  with  the  fore- 
finger until  the  reflection  of  c  coincides 
Fig.  68.  ^''h  B,     Now  go  to  D,  and  again  \<x^- 

Use  of  (he  Labbci  Telemeter,    ing    at    B,  revolve   the    toothed   wheel 
until  the  reflection  of  c  again  coincides 
with  B.     The  distance  ac  is  then  that  indicated  on  the  revolving 
cylinder  opposite  the  zero  mark  on  the  fixed  cylinder. 

The  Weldon  Range  Finder. — The  Weldon  range  finder 
is  the  patent  of  Colonel  Weldon,  R.A,  It  consists  of  three  prisms 
of  crystal  ground  to  90°,  88°  51'  15',  and  74°  53'  15".  In  Fig.  69, 
let  the  distance  ab  he  required.     With  the  90°  prism,  standing  at 
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A,  set  off  the  ix)int  c  by  making  it  coincide  with  the  reflected 
image  of  b.  ac  is  then  perpendicular  to  ab.  Now  walk  back- 
wards from  A,  keeping  in  the  line  ac  until  the  point  d  is  reache(|, 
where  the  reflected  image  of  b  as  seen  in  the  88"  51'  15"  prism 
coincides  with  the  point  a.  The  angle  adb  is  then  88*  51'  .15*, 
and  the  distance  ab  is  equal  to  50  times  the  distance  ad,  which 
has  to  be  measured.  Somewhat  greater  accuracy  is  attained  by 
using  the  88*  51'  15"  prism  only  with  a  base  twice  the  length  of 
ad  in  Fig.  69  (see  Fig.  70).  Here  cd  =  2 ad,  and  ab  ==  25  times  cd. 
When  the  length  of  the  base  ad  or  cd  is  considerable,  in  order 
to  save  time  in  measurement  retreat  along  the  line  db  until  the 
point  E  is  reached,  where  the  reflected  image  of  d  as  seen  in 
the  74°  53'  15"  prism  coincides  with  a  or  c.     The  length  of  the 
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Fig.  69.  Fig.  70. 

Use  of  the  Weldon  Range  Finder. 

base  AD  or  cd  is  then  4  times  de,  and  ab  is  equal  to  200  times 
DB  in  Fig.  69,  and  in  Fig.  70,  ab  =  too  times  de.  In  the  official 
trials  at  Aldershot  the  mean  error  of  the  Weldon  range  finder 
was  34  yds.  for  each  distance,  and  in  India  the  average  error  was 
found  to  be  35  yds.  for  each  distance. 


The  Bate  Rang^e  Finder. — The  Bate  range  finder  consists 
of  a  binocular  field  glass  with  two  graduated  limbs  for  measuring 
the  angles.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  Weldon  and  similar 
instruments.  The  angle  subtended  by  the  base  is  measured  by 
putting  in  a  gauge  between  the  two  graduated  limbs,  and  the 
distance  is  expressed  as  a  multiple  of  the  base.  The  distance 
is  equal  to  the  measured  base  multiplied  by  the  number  indicated 
by  the  gauge. 
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Care  of  Instruments. — All  instruments  should  be  protected 
from  rain,  dust,  and  damp  as  much  as  possible.  A  waterproof 
bag  should  be  used  to  cover  the  theodolite,  level,  or  compass,  &c., 
when  mounted  on  the  tripod  and  not  in  use.  No  part  open 
to  dust  should  be  oiled,  as  this  keeps  all  the  dust  that  falls  on  it. 
The  axes  should  be  cleaned  occasionally  with  chamois  leather 
and  a  very  little  pure  watch  oil.  Plumbago  may  be  used  instead 
of  oil,  as  a  soft  lead  pencil  cut  and  a  little  put  on  the  axis 
with  the  finger.  The  verniers  and  glasses  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  soft  cameFs  hair  brush.  Very  dirty  glasses  may  be 
cleaned  with  alcohol.  If  dust  lies  on  the  cross  hairs,  it  may 
be  removed  by  taking  off  both  eyepiece  and  object  glass  and 
blowing  through.  Unless  the  cross  hairs  are  wire,  this  is  apt  to 
break  them  if  great  care  is  not  taken.  If  moisture  gets  inside 
the  telescope  tube,  take  off  the  eyepiece  and  let  it  evaporate.  If 
moisture  gets  in  between  the  two  parts  of  the  object  glass  (if 
composed  of  two  glasses),  remove  the  object  glass  and  dry  it  by 
gentle  heat  at  a  fire  or  lamp,  but  do  not  take  the  glasses  apart. 

Trigonometrical  Formulx  for  the  Solution  of  Plane 

Triangles: — Right-angled  Triangles, — In  Fig.  70A,  let  abc  be 
a  right-angled  triangle,  right-angled  at  c.     l^hen 


Sin  A  =  -     Cosec  a 
c 

Cos  A  =  -     Sec  A 

€ 

I'an  A  =  -     Cot  A 
b 


c 
a 
c 
b 
b 
a 


liven. 

Required. 

a^b 

A,  B,  ^ 

a^c 

A,  ^yb 

A,  a 

B,  b,  C 

A,  b 

B, /7,  r 

A,  r 

B,a, /? 

Formulae. 

a 


a  a  

Tan  A  =  ^,  cot  b  =  7,  r=  Jd^-{-l>^ 


Sin  A=  '-  cos  b  =  -,  ^=  J{c-Va)  (c-a) 


B  =  90"  -  A,  b^a  cot  A,  r  = 


a 


sm  A 


B  =  90**  -  A,  /7  =  ^  Ian  A,  e  = 

cos  A 

B  =  90"  -  A,  a  =  c  Sin  A,  b=^c  cos  a. 
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Oblique  Triangles  (Fig.  70B) — 


Given. 


a,b,€ 


tf ,  ^,  c 
A,  B,  fl 

a^b,c 

A^bjC 
A,B,C,tf 


Required. 


B 
A-B 

b 

Area 
Area 

Area 


Fonoulx. 


If  i=  J  (a  +  *  +  ^),  sin  J  A=  ^<l-^iiz£} 


Sin  B  =    (ambiguous  case) 


/^  = 


a  sin  B 
sin  A 


If  j  =  J  (a  +  ^  +  r),  area=  Js{s-ii)  (s-b)  {s-c) 
Area  =  ^  ^r  sin  a 


Area  = 


a-  sm  B  sin  c 
2  sin  A 


Fig.  70A. — Right-angled  Triangles. 


Fig.  70B.— Oblique  Triangles. 


General  Trigonometrical  Formulce — 

Sin^  A  +  cos^  A  =  I 

Sin^  A  =  ^  -  ^  cos  2  A 

Cos^  A  =  J  +  ^  cos  2  A 

Sin^  A  -  sin^  b  =  cos^  b  -  cos^  a  =  sin  (a  +  b)  sin  (a  -  b) 

Cos^  A  -  sin^  B  =  cos  (a  f  b)  cos  (a  -  b) 

Sin  2  A  =  2  sin  A  cos  a 

Cos  2  A  =  cos^  A  -  sin^  a  =  i  -  2  sin^  a  =  2  cos^  a  -  i 

Sin  (a  ±  b)  =  sin  a  cos  b  ±  sin  b  cos  a 

Cos  (a  ±  b)  =  cos  a  cos  b  +  sin  a  sin  b 

Sin  A  +  sin  b  =  2  sin  \  (a  +  b)  cos  ^  (a  -  b) 

Sin  a  -  sin  b  =  2  cos  ^  (a  +  b)  sin  J  (a  -  b) 
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General  Trigonometrical  Formula — 

Cos  A  +  cos  B  «  2  cos  J  (A  +  b)  COS  |  (a  -  b) 

Cos  B  -  cos  A  =  2  sin  J  (a  +  b)  sin  J  (a  -  b) 
sin  A 


cos  A 

cos  A 


Tan  A  = 

Cot  A  = 

sin  A 

T-^    / .  J.  «\      tan  A  ±  tan  b 
Tan  (a  ±  b)  =  —^ 

I  +  tan  A  tan  b 

T"      .  j_4.      «      sin  (a±b) 
Tan  A  ±  tan  b  = ^         ' 

cos  A  cos  b 

/-  ^     j_     ..  «      j^  sin  (a  ±  b) 
Cot  A  ±  cot  B  =  ±  -; — ^    T    ' 

sm  A  sm  B 

Sin  A  +  sin  B  _  tan  \  (a+b) 

sin  A  -  sin  b     tan  ^  (a  -  b) 

Sin  A  +  sin  B     ^      ,  ,         v 
=  tan  i  ( A  +  b) 

cos  A  +  cos  B 

Sin  A  +  sin  B     ^  .  ,  ,         . 

=  cot  *  ( A  -  B) 

COS  B  -  COS  A 

Sin  A~sin  B     .  „  yi        v 
=  tan  *  ( A  —  B) 

cos  A  +  cos  B 

Sin  A  -  sin  B         ^  ,  ,     ,  ^v 
=  cot  *  (a  +  b) 

cos  B  -  cos  A 

rr.       1   ,         sin  A 
Tan  i  A  = 

Cot  \  A  = 


I  +  cos  A 

sin  A 

I  -  cos  A 


Measuring  Angles  with  the  Theodolite.— Suppose  the 

angle  bag,  Fig.  7 1,  is  to  be  measured.  Set  up  the  theodolite  exactly 
over  the  station  at  a  (see  page  202),  and  level  up  the  instrument  by 
means  of  the  levels  v  on  the  upper  plate  /,  Fig.  52.  Set  one  of  the 
verniers  to  zero  or  360°  by  means  of  the  clamp  «'  and  tangent 
screw  b\  Unclamp  the  screw  c*  and  direct  the  telescope  approxi- 
mately on  to  the  point  b  by  hand.  Then  clamp  d  and  direct  the 
cross  hairs  exactly  on  b  by  the  tangent  screw  d.  Now  unclamp  a\ 
and  direct  the  telescope  approximately  on  to  the  point  c  by  hand. 
Clamp  a'  again,  and  adjust  the  cross  hairs  exactly  on  c  by  the 
tangent  screw  b\  The  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds 
as  now  read  on  the  vernier  is  then  the  required  angle  bac     By 
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reading  both  verniers  "errors  of  eccentricity"  arising  from  the 
plates  /  and  y  and  the  vertical  axis  u^  not 
being  exactly  concentric,  are  eliminated. 

If  one  of  the  verniers  is  adjusted  to 
360'  or  zero,  the  others  should  also  be  read 
before  measuring  the  angle,  as  in  most 
instruments  the  second  vernier  does  not 
read  exactly  1 80°  when  the  first  reads  360**, 
owing  to  errors  of  graduation  and  position 
of  verniers,  &c.  Similarly  when  there  are 
three  verniers  the  second  and  third  do  not     ^   ^       ,J  *  a«„i^ 

To  Measure  an  Angle 

generally  read  exactly  120**  and  240"  when      with  the  Theodolite, 
the  first  is  set  at  zero. 

Method  of  Repetition.* — When  great  accuracy  is  required, 
errors  of  graduation  may  be  reduced  to  any  required  extent  by 
repetition.  This  process  consists  in  repeating  the  observation 
of  the  angle  any  number  of  times,  according  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  aimed  at,  the  verniers  not  being  read  until  the  last 
observation.  Thus  if  the  angle  is  observed  six  times,  the  total 
angle,  as  read  at  the  end  of  the  six  observations,  divided  by  six, 
is  the  required  angle.  Be  careful  to  count  360°  for  each  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  horizontal  circle.  By  the  process  of  re- 
petition the  errors  of  graduation  are  diminished,  but  errors  of 
observation  are  as  a  rule  accumulated,  as  an  observer  tends  to 
make  the  same  error  of  observation  each  time  the  telescope  is 
directed  upon  the  same  object.  Errors  due  to  instability  of 
clamping  and  tangent  screws  are  also  introduced  (see  also 
page  459,  Chapter  XII.).  For  the  most  accurate  methods  of 
measuring  angles,  see  pages  460,  461,  Chapter  XII. 

Using:  both  Faces  of  the  Instrument.  —  In  making 

important  observations  both  "faces"  of  the  theodolite  should 
be  used  in  order  to  eliminate  errors  of  adjustment  of  the  instru- 
ment. For  instance,  errors  arise  from  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
telescope  not  being  exactly  level,  either  owing  to  the  spirit  levels  v 
not  being  exactly  parallel  to  the  plate  /,  or  owing  to  the  bearings 
of  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  supports  //,  //  not  being  exactly  level 
(adjustment  i.  Chapter  IV.).  The  telescope  consequently  does 
not  move  in  a  vertical  plane  from  either  of  these  causes,  and  the 

*  See  also  page  459. 
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accuracy  of  the  observation  is  thereby  affected.  This  error 
affects  the  observation,  whether  the  telescope  during  the  ob- 
servation is  revolved  vertically  through  180"  or  not.  When 
the  telescope  is  revolved  vertically  through  180**,  another  error 
arises,  if  the  collimation  line  is  not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  (adjustment  2,  Chapter  IV.). 
All  errors  are  eliminated  by  using  both  "  faces "  of  the  instru- 
ment.* This  consists  in  turning  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  instrument  by  hand  through  180*  and  repeating  the  observa- 
tion. The  mean  of  the  two  observations  will  then  be  the  correct 
result.  By  turning  the  whole  of  the  instrument  through  180°,  the 
errors  are  reversed.  For  instance,  suppose  the  telescope,  instead 
of  revolving  in  a  vertical  plane,  revolves  in  a  plane  which  slopes 
upwards  to  the  left  of  the  observer.  If  now  the  instrument  is 
moved  bodily  through  180",  and  the  telescope  again  directed /r<?«r 
the  observer,  it  will  be  found  that  it  now  lies  in  a  plane  sloping 
upward  the  same  amount  to  the  right  of  the  observer.  Similarly 
if  the  error  of  the  collimation  line  was  to  the  left  of  the  observer, 
it  will  now  be  the  same  amount  to  the  right.  The  mean  of  the 
two  observations  is  therefore  the  correct  result. 

Of  course  the  spirit  levels  v^  and  the  bearings  of  the  supports 
of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  as  well  as  the  collimation 
line,  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  provided  for  the 

purpose,  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV.,  but  as 
the  instrument  is  always  liable  to  get  out  of 
adjustment,  in  all  important  observations  both 
"  faces  "  should  be  used. 

Accurate  Method  of  setting  Instni 

ment   in   Line. — Sometimes   an   error  arises 

..Q  from  the  plumb  bob  not  being  exactly  in  the 

vertical  axis   of  the   instrument.      In  order  to 

avoid  this   error,  range  in  a  point  at  a  little 

*^  »*   1.   1    distance  back  from  the  point  over  which  the 
Accurate  Mel  hod     .  .  it* 

of  getting  in  Line,  mstrument  is  to  be  set  up,  and  set  the  instru- 
ment exactly  in  line  with  the  two  back  points  by 
trial  and  error.     If  the  cross  hairs  bisect  the  two  back  points, 
the  instrument  will  be  in  the  line.     For  instance,  suppose  the 

*  With  the  exception  of  errors  due  to  eccentricity,  which  are  eliminated 
by  reading  both  verniers,  and  errors  of  graduation,  which  are  eliminated  by 
measuring  the  angle  several  limes  on  different  parts  of  the  graduated  limb. 
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instroment  to  be  set  exactly  in  the  line  at  a,  and  it  is  required 
to  set  it  up  at  b,  Fig.  72.  Line  in  the  point  c  a  little  way  back 
from  B,  and  measure  bc.  The  instrument  is  now  to  be  set  up  at 
B,  so  that  the  cross  hairs  are  directed  exactly  on  both  a  and  c, 
while  the  axis  is  at  the  measured  distance  bc  from  c.  This  is 
a  more  accurate  way  of  getting  into  line  than  setting  up  by  the 
plumb  bob.  Sometimes  the  operation  is  a  little  troublesome,  but 
with  the  aid  of  adjusting  screws  («',«',  Fig.  51)  on  the  instrument 
and  by  getting  first  approximately  into  line  by  the  plumb  bob 
it  is  usually  easy  enough.  This  method  is  of  course  not  necessary 
for  ordinary  work,  and  is  only  used  when  great  accuracy  is 
required,  as  for  instance  in  setting  out  tunnels,  &c. 


Method  of  conducting  an  Ordinary  Small  Survey 
with  the  Theodolite. — The  chief  advantage  of  using  a  theo- 
dolite is  that  the  measurement  of  tie  lines  is  unnecessary,  and 
also  the  measurement  of  those  lines  which 
in  a  chain  survey  are  measured  only  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  plotted.     With  the 
theodolite  a  sufficient  number  of  angles 
is  taken  to  enable  the  work  to  be  plotted 
and  also  to  give  a  check,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  tie  lines  act  as  checks  in  a  chain 


Fig.  73- 
Small  Theodolite  Survey. 


survey. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  73,  if  the  four 
sides  ABCD  are  measured,  and  also  the 
angle  dab,  the  survey  may  be  plotted. 
Thus  we  may  lay  down  the  line   ab   to 

scale  on  the  paper,  and  then  ad,  making  the  angle  bad  equal 
to  the  observed  angle.  By  now  taking  the  lengths  cd  and 
bc  in  the  compasses,  and  sweeping  out  arcs  from  d  and  b  as 
centres,  we  get  by  their  intersection  the  point  c.  As  a  check 
on  the  work  one  at  least  of  the  other  angles  must  be  measured, 
say  the  angle  at  c,  and  it  is  preferable  to  measure  all  the 
angles.  Suppose  the  angle  at  c  to  be  measured,  then  if  there 
is  any  error  either  in  the  measurement  of  any  of  the  sides  or  in 
the  measurement  of  the  angle  at  a,  the  angle  at  c  when  measured 
on  the  paper  with  the  protractor  will  not  agree  with  the  angle 
observed  at  c  on  the  ground.  The  advantage  of  measuring  all 
four  angles  at  a,  b,  c,  and  d  is  that  we  can  check  the  accuracy  of 
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the  angular  measurements  before  leaving  the  ground,  as  "the 
sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  any  rectilinear  figure  is  equal  to 
twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  sides,  less  four  right 
angles."  In  the  case  of  Fig.  73,  as  the  figure  is  four-sided  the 
sum  of  the  interior  angles  is  equal  to  2  x  4  x  90**  -  4  x  90°  =  360'. 
If  then  the  sum  of  the  four  interior  angles  as  measured  on  the 
ground  is  equal  to  360'',  or,  as  perfect  accuracy  is  imf>ossible, 
to  360*  plus  or  minus  a  fair  allowable  amount  of  error,  we  are 
satisfied  before  leaving  the  ground  that  the  angular  measurements 
at  all  events  are  correct.  The  accuracy  of  the  work  is  then  proved 
by  testing  the  angles  with  the  protractor  after  plotting.  If  now 
the  same  figure  be  surveyed  with  the  chain  only,  in  order  to 
plot  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  measure  one  of  the  diagonals 
AC  or  DB,  say  ac,  while  the  two  tie  lines  as  and  bn  or  the  other 
diagonal  htd  are  necessary  to  check  the  two  triangles  abc,  acd. 
By  the  use  of  the  theodolite,  therefore,  the  measurement  of  the 
dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  73  is  rendered  unnecessary.  This 
is  a  not  inconsiderable  saving  of  labour,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
measure  a  few  angles  with  the  theodolite  than  to  chain  several 
lines.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases 
in  purveying  with  the  chain  only  it  is  possible  to  select  the  main 
and  subsidiary  chain  lines,  so  that  those  lines  which  must  in 
any  case  be  chained  to  take  up  interior  fences  and  other  details, 
themselves  act  as  tie  lines.  Thus  in  a  chain  survey,  lines  which 
are  run  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  act  as  ties  or  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  plotted,  are  avoided  where  possible.  For  example, 
referring  to  the  chain  survey  in  Fig.  24,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 

chain  lines  shown  are  required  to  take  up  the 
fences,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if 
all  the  interior  angles  of  the  boundary  lines 
at  A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  and  f  had  been  measured, 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  chain  lines,  the 
measurement  of  some  of  the  lines  oa,  ob,  oc, 
OD,  OE,  and  of  might  have  been  avoided. 

V  Z-^'  ^A*  I  Field  Book.— The  field  book  is  kept 

hntcnng  Angles  .      ,  ,      ^-  ,  ,  ,       ,       ^ 

in  Field  Book.  1"  the  same  manner  as  the  field  book  of  the 

chain  survey  (Fig.  24,  pages  21  to  39),  and  the 
angles  may  either  be  entered  in  the  field  book  at  the  beginning  of 
each  line,  or  marked  on  the  rough  sketch  of  the  survey  which  is 
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made  before  commencing  to  chain  the  lines.  If  preferred,  the 
angles  may  be  entered  all  together  on  separate  pages  of  the  field 
book,  as  in  Fig.  74.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  take  all  the  angles 
last  after  the  chaining  and  offsets  are  finished.  They  may  then 
be  entered  in  their  proper  places  in  the  field  book. 

Reconnaissance  of  Ground. — The  same  remarks  as  to 
reconnaissance  of  ground  as  made  on  page  15  apply  to  theodolite 
surveys. 

Practical  Hints. — See  that  the  instrument  is  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground  by  pressing  in  the  legs,  and  get  it  as  nearly 
level  as  possible  by  means  of  the  legs  before  proceeding  to  level 
it  up  with  the  levelling  screws.  In  sighting  on  to  a  point  on 
which  a  ranging  rod  is  being  held,  always  take  the  'iron-shod 
point  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ranging  rod,  or,  if  that  is  not 
visible,  see  that  the  ranging  rod  is  carefully  plumbed,  and  sight 
on  to  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  ranging  rod.* 

Obstacles  to  Measuring. — In  passing  an  obstacle  by 
"  squaring  off,"  as  in  Fig.  1 2,  Chapter  I.,  the  operation  is  much 
facilitated  by  having  the  theodolite  to  set  out  the  right  angles  at  ^, 
c,  D,  and  by  and  greater  accuracy  is  attained. 


Fig.  75- 

Triangulating  round  an 
Obstacle. 


Fig.  76. 
Distance  across  a  River. 


An  easier  method  when  a  theodolite  is  at  hand  is  to  triangulate 
round,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75.  If  the  angles  at  ar,  ^,  c  are  each  made 
60',  the  triangle  is  equilateral,  and  ac=ab  or  be.     If,  owing  to  the 

*  See  also  p>age  202. 
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nature  of  the  ground  or  to  another  obstacle  in  the  vicinity  of  by  an 
equilateral  triangle  cannot  be  used,  an  isosceles  triangle,  having 
the  sides  ab  and  be  equal,  can  always  be  laid  out,  and  the  distance 
ac  may  be  calculated  from  ab^  bc^  and  the  measured  angles. 

Crossing  a  River. — In  crossing  a  river,  as  in  Fig.  76,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  run  out  a  base  as  ab  in  any  convenient  direction 
along  the  bank,  and  measure  the  length  ab  and  the  angles  at  a  and 
b.  The  distance  ac  may  then  be  calculated  from  the  measured 
side  ab  and  the  two  angles.  The  length  of  the  base  ab  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  greater  than  ac.  The  triangle  adc  may  be 
laid  out  as  a  check,  and  ac  calculated  from  it  also. 

Example  of  an  Ordinary  Small   Survey  with  the 

Theodolite. — Fig.  77,  Plate  II.,  is  given  as  an  example  of  a 
survey  of  this  kind.  The  main  chain  lines  extend  round  the 
boundaries  of  the  property,  and  are  indicated  by  full  lines.  They 
arc  the  lines  ab,  bc,  cd,  de,  eh,  hk,  and  ka.  The  small  projecting 
piece  at  the  corner  e  is  treated  separately,  so  as  not  to  complicate 
unnecessarily  the  outlines  of  the  main  polygon  abcdehka.  It 
is  surveyed  by  the  lines  ef,  fg,  and  gh.  Similarly  the  corner 
at  B  is  surveyed  separately  by  the  triangle  b«c  The  subsidiary 
chain  lines  are  the  lines  df^fg^  and  ge^  run  to  take  up  the  enclosure 
shown  at  dc  on  the  main  chain  line  CD,  and  ^h  run  to  take  up 
the  plantation  and  fence  shown,  while  cz  takes  up  the  fence  along- 
side it.  The  angles  taken  are  indicated  in  Plate  II.,  and  are 
first,  all  the  interior  angles  of  the  main  polygon  abcdehka. 
Confining  ourselves  first  to  this  part  of  the  survey,  we  notice  that 
this  polygon  has  seven  sides,  and  that  consequently  the  sum  of 
its  internal  angles  should  be  equal  to  2  x  7  x  90°  -  4  x  qo"*  =  900**. 
The  accuracy  of  these  angles  may  thus  be  checked  before  leaving 
the  field,  and  with  a  theodolite  reading  to  single  minutes  the  total 
error  should  not  exceed  2  or  3  minutes  with  ordinary  care. 

Starting  with  the  longest  side  cd  by  means  of  the  distances  and 
angles,  the  sides  cb,  ba,  ak,  hk  may  be  plotted.  Taking  the  lengths 
de  and  he  in  the  compasses,  by  the  intersection  of  arcs  with  centres 
d  and  H  the  point  e  is  plotted.  The  accuracy  of  the  linear  measure- 
ments may  now  be  proved  by  measuring  with  the  protractor  the 
angles  cde,  deh,  and  ehk,  which  should  agree  with  those  observed 
in  the  field.     Or  otherwise  we  may  plot  by  means  of  the  lengths 


Plate  II. 
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and  angles  all  the  lines  dc,  cb,  ba,  ak,  kh,  and  he.  The  distance 
DE  should  then  agree  with  the  measurement  on  the  ground  as 
also  the  angles  deh,  edc  at  e  and  d.  The  sides  of  the  triangle 
Bac  are  measured  on  the  ground,  and  the  work  is  checked  by  the 
angles  aBC  and  acB,  which,  when  measured  with  the  protractor 
on  the  plot,  should  agree  with  their  values  as  observed  on  the 
ground.  As  the  theodolite  is  to  be  placed  at  both  b  and  c  in 
any  case  to  take  the  angles  of  the  main  lines,  two  angles  of  the 
triangle  abc  have  been  observed.  With  reference  to  the  small 
polygon  efgh,  all  the  interior  angles  of  this  polygon  have  been 
observed,  and  the  figure  being  four-sided,  their  sum  should  be 
360°.  It  is  plotted  by  means  of  the  lengths  and  angles,  and 
checked  as  described  for  the  main  polygon.  The  line  bn  when 
drawn  in  between  b  and  h  should  agree  with  its  length  as 
measured  on  the  ground,  and  similarly  the  line  or.  These  two 
lines  thus  form  valuable  additional  checks  on  the  survey. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  c  both  the  angles  "bcc  and  ccd  have 
been  taken.  The  angle  bcd  only  is  necessary,  but  it  was  practi- 
cally as  easy  to  take  both  the  angles  when  the  theodolite  was  set 
at  c,  and  by  so  doing,  and  taking  also  the  angle  Krc,  the  angles  of 
the  polygon  abc^ica  and  also  the  angles  of  the  polygon  cdeh^  may 
be  checked  separately.  The  former  being  five-sided,  the  sum  of  its 
angles  should  be  equal  to  540°,  and  the  latter  being  also  five-sided, 
the  sum  of  its  angles  should  equal  the  same  amount.  With  reference 
to  the  enclosure  at  de^  the  lines  df^  fgy  and  ge  are  run  round  it, 
and  the  angle  cdf  is  measured.  This  suffices  to  plot  this  enclo- 
sure, and  the  work  is  checked  by  measuring  the  angle  neg  at  e. 
Similarly  the  plantation  at  kh  is  taken  by  the  lines  and  angles 
shown ;  the  other  small  plantation  beside  it  is  given  sufficiently  by 
the  intersection  of  lines  nb  and  he  with  it  and  offsets  from  these 
lines.  The  boundaries,  fences,  &c.,  are  surveyed  by  offsets 
from  the  chain  lines  and  entered  in  the  field  book  as  already 
described  for  the  chain  survey  (Fig.  24),  and  shown  in  the  field 
book  of  that  survey  on  pages  2 1  to  39. 

On  examination  of  this  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mea- 
surement of  several  long  diagonals  and  tie  lines  which  would  be 
required  if  the  chain  only  were  used  is  avoided  by  measuring  the 
angles  shown.  The  labour  involved  in  taking  these  angles  is 
much  less  than  the  labour  of  chaining  the  necessary  diagonals  and 
tie  lines. 
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Traverse  Surveying. — A  traverse  survey  may  be  defined 
as  the  survey  of  a  long,  narrow,  and  zigzag  stretch  of  country, 
chiefly  undertaken  for  a  road,  railway,  or  other  line  of  communi- 
cation.      It    is    possible    to 
make  a  small   traverse  with 
the  chain  only  in  the  manner 
described  on  page  19.      For 
instance,    suppose    the    lines 
shown  in  Fig.  78   are  to  be 
surveyed.      The  angles  at  b, 
c,  D  may  be  taken  with  the 
chain  only  by  producing  the 
A  /  sides  and  measuring  the  small 

Fig.  78.— Traversing  with  Chain.  triangles  shown  by  the  dotted 

lines,  as  described  on  page  19. 
This  method  is,  however,  very  inaccurate,  and  a  theodolite  should 
always  be  used  to  measure  the  angles.  A  traverse  survey  essen- 
tially consists  of  a  series  of  connected  lines  whose  lengths  are 
measured,  and  also  either  the  angles  which  the  lines  make  with 
each  other  or  their  magnetic  or  true  bearings. 

Example  of  an  Unclosed  Traverse  Survey.— As  an 

example  of  a  traverse  survey,  let  it  be  required  to  sur\*ey  the 
portion  of  a  road  between  the  points  a  and  H,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79, 
Plate  III.  The  station  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h  are  selected  as 
far  apart  as  it  is  possible  to  see  between  the  bends  in  the  road, 
and  arc  marked  by  driving  in  pegs  or  spikes. 

The  lines  ab,  bc,  cd,  &c.,  are  first  to  be  chained,  and  the 
offsets  taken  and  entered  in  the  field  book  in  the  usual  manner,  as 
already  described  in  Chapter  I. 

Ordinary  Method  of  taking  Bearings.— Next  the  angles 

arc  to  be  observed.  If  we  simply  set  the  instrument  at  b  and 
measure  the  angle  abc  between  the  lines  ab  and  bc,  and  then 
similarly  the  other  angles  at  c,  d,  e,  &c.,  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  plot  the  work.  There  would,  however,  be  no  check  on  the 
angles.  The  best  method,  and  that  usually  followed,  is  to  take 
the  magnetic  bearings.  By  the  magnetic  bearing  of  a  line  is 
meant  the  angle  which  that  line  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian 
as  indicated  by  the  needle  of  the  compass. 

To  take  the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  line  ab,  set  up  the  theo- 
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dolite  at  a,  and  set  the  vernier  to  zero  of  the  graduated  lower  limb, 
then  clamp  the  upper  plate  to  the  lower.  Next  turn  the  instru- 
ment bodily  round  until  the  needle  of  the  compass  on  the  theo- 
dolite points  to  the  zero  of  its  graduations,  and  clamp  the  whole 
instrument  in  that  position.  Loosen  the  upper  plate,  and  direct 
the  cross  hairs  on  to  B,  and  again  clamp  the  upper  plate.  Adjust 
the  cross  hairs  exactly  on  b  by  the  tangent  screw  of  the  ui)per 
plate.  The  angle  as  read  on  the  vernier  is  now  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  ab,  and  is  to  be  entered  in  the  field  book.  The  check 
on  the  measurement  of  this  bearing  is  that  the  needle  should  point 
to  the  same  bearing  on  the  graduations  of  the  compass  as  the  bearing 
already  read  by  the  vernier  on  the  graduations  of  the  lower  plate. 
Now,  leaving  the  two  plates  of  the  instrument  still  clamped  at  the 
bearing  of  ab,  move  the  theodolite  to  b,  and  set  it  up  there.  Direct 
the  telescope  back  upon  the  point  a  and  revolve  it  vertically 
through  1 80**,  so  that  it  again  points  in  the  direction  from  a  to  b. 
The  needle  of  the  compass  should  now  again  indicate  the  pre- 
viously observed  bearing  of  ab.  Again  unclamp  the  upper  or 
vernier  plate  and  direct  the  telescope  to  c,  and  read  off  the  bear- 
ing of  Bc  on  the  vernier.  Check  this  bearing,  by  observing  if  the 
compass  needle  indicates  the  same  bearing,  as  it  ought  to  do  unless 
there  is  some  local  attraction,  otherwise  the  bearing  of  bc  has  been 
incorrectly  read  on  the  vernier. 

Having  the  instrument  still  clamped  at  the  bearing  of  bc,  move 
it  now  to  c,  and  proceed  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  directing 
the  telescope  back  on  b  and  then  taking  the  bearing  of  cd. 

The  same  operation  is  repeated  at  each  of  the  stations  until 
all  the  bearings  have  been  observed,  care  being  taken  to  check 
each  by  seeing  that  it  agrees  with  that  indicated  by  the  compass 
needle. 

Method  of  avoiding  Errors  of  Adjustment  of  In- 
strument in  taking  Bearings.  —  In  revolving  the  telescope 
vertically  through  180%  if  the  instrument  is  out  of  adjustment,  and 
the  coUimation  line  is  not  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal 
axis  of  the  telescope,  an  error  is  introduced.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  calculating  the  back  bearing  of  ab,  />.,  the  bearing  ba.  The  back 
bearing  of  a  line  differs  from  its  fonvard  bearing  by  180°  plus  or 
minus.  Thus  the  back  bearing  ba  is  equal  to  the  forward  bearing 
AB  minus  180''.     If  the  addition  of  180°  gives  a  bearing  greater 
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than  360°,  the  actual  bearing  is  found  by  subtracting  360°.  To 
proceed  in  this  manner  on  moving  the  instrument  from  a  to  b 
the  vernier  is  to  be  set  to  the  back  bearing  ba  and  the  telescope 
directed  to  the  point  a.  The  needle  should  now  point  to  the 
same  bearing.  Keeping  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  still 
pointing  in  the  direction  ba,  unclamp  the  upper  plate  and  rotate 
it  and  the  telescope  horizontally  until  the  cross  hairs  are  directed 
on  the  point  c.  The  vernier  reading  now  gives  ^^  forward  bear- 
ing of  BC,  which  should  agree  with  that  indicated  by  the  needle  of 
the  compass.  Adding  180°  to  \hQ  forward  bearing  bc,  we  get  the 
back  bearing  cb  at  which  the  vernier  is  to  be  set,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  at  c  and  the  ojjeration  repeated  there,  and  so  on. 
By  this  means  the  necessity  for  revolving  the  telescope  vertically 
through  180**  each  time  is  obviated,  and  any  error  due  to  the 
collimation  line  not  being  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  axis  is 
avoided.  This  method  entails  considerably  more  trouble,  how- 
ever, and  need  not  be  used  unless  great  accuracy  is  required. 
The  importance  of  the  check  afforded  by  "the  compass  needle 
is  not  to  be  underrated,  as  any  large  error  made  in  reading 
the  vernier  is  at  once  seen  on  looking  at  the  needle  of  the 
compass. 

In  the  example  on  Plate  III.  the  lengths  and  bearings  are  as 
follows  : — 


Line. 

Length. 

Bearing. 

Line. 

Length. 

Bearing. 

AB 

1,300 

339   39 

EF 

3,000 

353*  42' 

BC 

1,110 

31^  16' 

FG 

64s 

50'  12' 

CD 

1,075 

64'  45' 

GH 

1,100 

78-  29' 

DE 

590 

39'  25' 

Plotting  by  Distances  and  Bearings  with  Protractor. 

— The  simplest  method  of  plotting  the  work  is  to  rule  a  line 
on  the  paper  to  represent  the  magnetic  meridian  through  the 
station  a,  and  place  a  circular  protractor  divided  into  360''  with 
its  360**  and  180"  divisions  on  this  line,  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
tractor being  placed  at  a.  The  bearing  of  ab  is  then  laid  off, 
and  the  distance  ab  is  measured  by  the  scale  along  the  line  so 
protracted. 

Another  line  representing  the  magnetic  meridian  and  parallel 
to  the  original  meridian  line  at  a  is  then  ruled  through  the  point 
B  and  the  protractor  laid  down  on  it  and  the  bearing  of  bc  laid 
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oflf  as  before  and  the  line  bc  plotted,  and  similarly  all  the  other 
lines  are  plotted. 

Latitudes  and  Departures. — The  most  accurate  method 
of  plotting  is,  however,  to  calculate  the  latitudes  and  departures, 
or  northings,  southings,  eastings,  westings,  as  they  are  also  called, 
of  each  of  the  lines.  In  Fig.  80,  which  is  a  diagram  of  the  main 
lines  of  the  traverse  shown  in  Fig.  79,  if  a  line  representing  the 
magnetic  meridian  is  drawn  through  a  and  from  b  a  perpen- 
dicular B^  is  drawn  to  this  line,  then  the  distance  kb  is  called 
the  "  latitude  "  and  the  distance  b^  is  called  the  "  departure  "  of 
the  line  ab.  Or  otherwise  Kb  is  the  "  northing  "  or  "  southing," 
so  called  because  it  is  measured  in  a  N.  or  S.  direction  (in  the 
case  of  AB,  A^  is  a  northing  because  it  is  measured  from  a  towards 
the  N.),  and  b^  is  called  an  "  easting "  or  "  westing,"  so  called 
because  it  is  measured  in  an  E.  and  W.  direc- 
tion (in  the  case  of  ab,  b^  is  a  "  westing  "  because  , 
it  is  measured  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  B, 
meridian  line  through  a). 


Example  of  Calculation  of  Latitudes 
and  Departures. — In  order  to  plot  the  survey 
by  this  method,  the  latitude   and  departure  of 
each  of  the  lines  ab,  bc,  &c.,  />.,  a^,  b^  ;  bt,  cr,         Y'lg,  8oa. 
&c,  Fig.  80,  must  be  calculated.     Referring  to         Bearings. 
Fig.  80,  if  A^  is  the  magnetic  meridian  through 
a  and  b^  is  perpendicular  to  a^,  then  the  angle  ^ab  =  360'  -  the 
bearing  of  ab  =  360"  -  339*  39'=  20**  21'.     This  is  because  the 
bearings  are  measured  continuously  round  from  the  meridian  to 
360"  in  a  right-handed  direction  as  shown  in  Fig.  8oa. 

We  therefore  get  a^  =  ab  cos  ^ab 

=  1300  X  cos  20"  21'=  1 219 
and  B^  =  AB  sin  ^ab 

=  1300  X  sin  20"  21' =  452. 

Thus  for  the  line  ab  the  latitude  Kb  is  12 19,  and  the  de- 
parture b^  is  452.  Taking  now  the  line  bc,  if  b^  represent  the 
meridian  through  b  and  Qc  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  it  is  seen 
that  the  angle  cb^=  bearing  of  bc  =  3i''  16',  and  latitude  b^=bc 
cos  31'  i6'=iiioxcos  31°  i6'  =  949,  and  departure  c^=bc  sin 
31°  i6'=  iiioxsin  31°  16' =  576. 
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Similarly  the  angles  dci/,  ed<?,  gf^,  hg/i,  are  respectively  equal 
to  the  bearings  of  cd,  de,  fg,  and  gh,  and  the  latitudes  and  de- 
partures of  these  lines  are  found  by  multiplying  lengths  of  the 
lines  by  the  cosines  and  sines  of  the  angles.  In  the  case  of  the 
line  EF,  however,  the  angle /ef  is  not  equal  to  the  bearing  of  ef, 
but  to  360"  minus  that  bearing  similarly  to  the  angle  ^ab  of  the 
line  AB,  see  Fig.  8oa.  Similarly  when  the  bearing  is  between  90" 
and  180*  we  have  to  subtract  it  from  180°,  and  when  the  bearing 
is  between  180"  and  270**  we  have  to  subtract  180*'  from  it,  in 
calculating  the  latitudes  and  departures.  The  same  result  is 
attained  by  reckoning  the  bearings  from  the  North  and  South 
points  round  to  the  East  and  West  points. 

The  whole  calculation  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

Traverse  Survey,  Figs.  79  and  80,  Plate  III. 


Line. 

Length. 

Bearing. 

Latitude 
=  Length  X  Cosine. 

Departure 
=  Length  X  Siae. 

An 
BC 
CD 
DE 
EF 
KG 
GH 

1,300  links 
1,110     » 

1,075     " 
590    // 

3,000       m 

645  - 

1,100      n 

339°  39' 
31''  16' 
64''  45' 
39"  25' 

353:  42 
50"  12' 

78«  29' 

+  I2I9  =  a3 
+    949  =  Br 
-f-    458  =  0/ 
+    456=  Dtf 
+  2982  =  E/" 

+    413  =  ^,^' 
+    220  =  G^ 

-  452  =  B^ 
+    576  =  Cf 
+    972  =  lk/ 

+  375  =  E^ 

-  329  =  F/- 

+  495  =  ^'^ 
+  io78=hA 

Total 

+6697  =  Ai4' 

+  27I5  =  H^' 

Traverse  Tables. — To  save  the  labour  of  multiplying  the 
lines  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  angles,  traverse  tables  are 
used.  These  tables  give  by  inspection  the  latitudes  and  depar- 
tures for  any  given  length  of  line  and  bearing  within  the  limits 
of  the  table.  Boileau's  tables  are  calculated  for  every  minute  of 
bearing  to  five  decimal  places  for  distances  from  i  to  10 ;  Gurden's 
tables  are  calculated  for  every  minute  of  bearing  to  four  decimal 
places  for  distances  from  i  to  100;  Louis  and  Caunt*s  tables  are 
calculated  for  every  minute  of  bearing  to  four  decimal  places  for 
distances  from  i  to  10 ;  Crellin's  tables  are  calculated  for  every 
minute  of  bearing  to  four  decimal  places. 


Example  of  Use  of  Traverse  Tables.— Let  the  length  of 
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the  line  be  1,408  and  its  bearing  64'  48' ;  the  latitudes  and  depar- 
tures are  taken  from  the  tables  as  under : — 


Distance. 

Latitude. 

Departure, 

1,000 

425.78 

904.83 

400 

170.31 

361.93 

8 

3.41 

7.24 

1,408  599-50  1274.00 

For  above  distance  1,000  the  latitude  and  departure  are  the 
values  given  in  the  table  for  distance  10  with  the  decimal  point 
removed  two  places  to  the  right ;  similarly  for  400  the  values  in 
the  table  for  distance  4  are  taken,  and  the  decimal  point  removed 
two  places  to  the  right,  for  8  the  values  are  taken  directly  from 
the  table  for  distance  8.  The  sum  of  the  latitudes  for  distances 
T,ooo,  400,  and  8  is  obviously  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  total 
distance  1,408,  and  similarly  for  the  departures.  The  use  of 
traverse  tables  thus  reduces  the  calculation  to  simple  addition. 

Plotting  by  Latitudes  and  Departures.  —  It  is  con- 
venient to  denote  the  latitudes  when  northings  by  + ,  and  when 
southings  by  - ,  and  the  departures  when  eastings  by  + ,  and  when 
westings  by  — .  Thus  in  the  above  table,  as  all  the  latitudes  are 
northings,  they  are  all  marked  + ,  while  with  the  exception  of  the 
departures  of  ab  and  ef,  which  are  westings,  and  marked  - , 
all  the  departures  are  eastings,  and  are  marked  +.  If  now  a 
line  kbifd'e'f'^h  be  drawn  through  a  to  represent  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  from  the  points  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h  the  lines  b^,  qc\  Dd' 
.  .  .  hA'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
distance  a  A'  or  the  total  difference  of  latitude  of  a  and  h  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  a^,  bc,  cd  ,  ,  ,  vgy  g^,  which  is  +6697. 
Similarly  the  total  departure  of  h  from  a  or  u/i',  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  departures  cc,  i>d,  e^,  eg,  and  uA  minus  the  departures 
Bd  and  f/,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  proper  signs  are  observed,  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  departures  or  +2715. 

Had  there  been  any  southings  in  the  latitudes,  the  total 
difference  of  latitude  would  of  course  have  been  found  by  taking 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  latitudes  in  the  same  way,  the  proper 
signs  being  observed  as  above  explained. 
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Next  we  have — 

A^  =  kK  -^K  =  \H  -  gA  =  6697  -  220  =  6477 

a/'  =  A^  -/y  =  a/  -  n  =  6477-413  =  6064 
Similarly — 

h£  =  6064  -  2982  =  3082 
Ai/'  =  3o82-   456=2626 
a/ =  2626-    458  =  2168 
Kb  =  2 168  -   949  =  1219  =  latitude  of  ab 
Also  similarly — 

G^  =  H^'-H^  =  27i5-  1078=  1637 
f/  =  g^ -0^=1637-  495  =  1142 
e^'  =  f/'  +  f/ =1142+   329=1471 

D</'=  1471-375  =  1096 

od  =  1096  -  972  =    124 

B^=    1 24 -576  =-452  =  departure  of  ab. 

Having  now  all  the  distances  along  the  line  aA'  to  the  points 
^,  ^,  </'  .  .  .  A',  and  the  perpendiculars  b^,  c/,  \>d  .  .  .  hA'  at 
each  of  these  points,  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  may  all  be  plotted 
from  the  meridian  line  aA',  by  simply  scaling  the  distances  along 
kh  and  erecting  the  perpendiculars. 

Checks  on  Unclosed  Traverse.— As  a  check  on  the 

accuracy  of  the  calculation  and  plotting,  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.,  should  when  scaled  agree  with  the  measurements 
on  the  ground.  In  an  unclosed  traverse  of  this  kind  there  is  no 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  field  work  beyond  the  rough  check 
on  the  bearings  afforded  by  the  compass,  unless  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  traverse,  as  a  and  h,  Figs. 
79  and  80,  are  known.  In  that  case  the  two  points  a  and  h 
being  first  plotted,  the  traverse  lines  should  fit  in  exactly  between. 
In  a  long  traverse  for  an  important  line  of  communication,  say 
50  to  100  miles  or  more  in  length,  through  unmapped  and  unde- 
veloped country,  the  bearings  are  checked  by  taking  a  sun  obser- 
vation daily,  and  from  it  calculating  the  true  bearing  of  the  line 
then  being  run.  The  error  is  then  distributed  back  over  the 
lines  as  far  as  the  last  bearing  where  a  sun  observation  was  taken. 
The  survey,  instead  of  being  commenced  with  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  the  first  line,  is  begun  by  finding  from  a  sun  obser- 
vation the  true  bearing  of  this  line,  and  the  true  hearings  are 
worked   to  throughout   (see  Chapter  XL).     As   to  checking  a 
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traverse  by  bearings  to  conspicuous  lateral  objects,  see  also 
Chapter  XI.,  page  413,  Fig.  236.  In  a  long  traverse  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  check  should  be  lost. 

Example  of  Closed  Traverse  Survey.*—  Fig.  81,  Plate  IV., 
is  an  example  of  a  closed  traverse  of  the  roads  bounding  a  certain 
property.  In  this  case  the  survey  is  commenced  at  the  point  a 
and  a  complete  circuit  is  made,  returning  to  the  original  starting 
point  A.  The  survey  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  described  for  the  unclosed  traverse  survey  (Fig.  79).  When 
the  theodolite  is  first  set  up  at  a,  the  back  bearing  ap  of  the 
last  line  pa  is  taken  as  well  as  the  forward  bearing  ab.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  point  p  the  forward  bearing  pa  of  the  last  line 
should  differ  by  180"  from  the  back  bearing  ap  as  observed  when 
at  the  starting  point  a.  This  is  a  complete  check  upon  the  bear- 
ings, and  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  angular  measurements.  If, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  there  is  a  closing  error,  />.,  if  the 
bearing  pa  does  not  differ  by  180"  from  the  bearing  ap,  it  must 
be  distributed  over  all  the  various  bearings  from  the  commence- 
ment. Thus  if  the  bearing  pa  is  say  3  minutes  in  excess,  then  as 
there  are  1 2  bearings  altogether,  we  must  deduct  a  twelfth  part 
of  3  minutes  or  15  seconds  from  each  of  the  bearings,  cumulatively. 

Checks  on  Closed  Traverse. — It  will  be  observed  that 

at  the  starting  point  a  the  bearings  ae,  ag,  and  ak  have  been 
taken.  The  object  of  taking  these  bearings  is  to  see  on  arriving 
at  E  for  instance,  and  taking  the  bearing  ea  back  to  the  starting 
point  A,  if  this  bearing  differs  from  the  bearing  ae,  as  taken  at 
A,  by  180*.  Thus  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  bearings  is  given 
on  arriving  at  the  point  e.  Similarly  at  g  the  bearing  ga  checks 
the  bearings  up  to  that  point,  and  at  k  the  bearing  ka  checks  the 
work  up  to  K.  Thus  any  error  in  the  bearings  is  discovered  be- 
fore finishing  the  whole  traverse,  and,  if  serious,  is  rectified  before 
proceeding  further.  In  fact  the  bearings  ea,  ga,  and  ka  virtually 
divide  the  whole  traverse,  as  far  as  the  bearings  are  concerned,  into 
the  smaller  closed  traverses  abcdea,  eagfe,  gakhg,  and  kapnmk.I 
To  check  a  closed  traverse  executed  by  another  surveyor,  project 
a  line  through  it,  see  page  419,  Chapter  XI. 

*  For  another  example,  see  Chapter  XI. 

t  In  the  case  of  stations  which  are  not  visible  from  the  starting  ix)int  of 
the  traverse,  check  bearings  may  be  taken  to  them  from  the  first  stations  from 
which  they  are  visible. 
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Checks  on  Plotting:  of  Closed  Traverse.— A  station 

o  in  a  commanding  position  near  the  centre  of  the  survey,  and 
visible  from  as  many  of  the  stations  of  the  traverse  as  possible, 
should  be  selected,  and  the  various  bearings  ao,  bo,  do,  eo,  go, 
KO,  MO,  po,  taken  to  it.  The  object  of  these  bearings  is  to  check 
the  plotting,  if  done  with  a  protractor,  as  it  proceeds.  For  in- 
stance, the  bearings  ao  and  bo  when  plotted  give  by  their  intersec- 
tion the  point  o.  When  now  the  work  is  plotted  as  far  as  d,  the 
bearing  do  should  pass  through  the  same  point  o,  and  similarly 
at  E,  G,  K,  M,  and  p  the  bearings  eo,  go,  ko,  mo,  and  po  should  all 
pass  through  the  point  o.  In  this  manner  any  serious  inaccuracy 
in  the  plotting  is  discovered  as  the  work  proceeds  and  before  the 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  plotted. 

Graphic  Adjustment  of  Closing  Error.— When  the 

traverse  is  simply  plotted  with  a  protractor,  even  although  the 
bearings  have  been  tested  and  corrected  as  above  explained,  the 
work  when  plotted  will  seldom  close.  This  is  due  to  unavoidable 
inaccuracy  in  chaining  the  lines  and  also  in  plotting.  In  Fig.  82, 
Plate  v.,  suppose  the  traverse  as  plotted  to  be  kkde  .  .  .  npa. 
Here  the  closing  error  is  a  a,  which  has  to  be  adjusted.  Owing  lo 
the  smallness  of  the  scale,  for  distinctness  the  closing  error  has  been 
much  exaggerated  in  the  figure.  In  order  to  correct  this  error, 
at  each  of  the  points  b^c^d^e..,  «,/,  <j,  rule  lines  parallel  to  \a. 
On  each  of  these  lines  set  off  the  distances  ^b,  cc^  ^d,  ^e  .  .  .  «n, 
/p.  These  distances  are  to  be  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
each  of  the  points  by  r,  </,  <?,  &c.,  from  the  beginning  a  of  the 
traverse. 

A  convenient  method  of  finding  the  distances  ^b,  cc,  </d,  &c., 
is  to  lay  down  to  any  convenient  scale,  Fig.  83,  Plate  V.,  a  line  Ka 
equal  to  the  total  length  of  the  traverse  lines  a^,  bc^  cd  .  ,  .  np^pa. 
At  one  end  of  this  line  erect  the  perpendicular  «a,  making  aK  in 
Fig.  83  =  aA,  the  closing  error,  in  Fig.  82.  Along  Ka  now  measure 
the  lengths  a^,  bc^  cd  ,  .  .  pa  equal  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines  of 
the  traverse.  Perpendiculars  erected  at  the  points  b^c^d.  .  ,  p 
will  intercept  between  the  lines  ka  and  aa  the  corrections  ^b,  re, 
//d  .  .  .  /p  to  be  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  82.  The  points  a,  b,  c,  d 
.  .  .  N,  p,  A  now  being  joined  will  be  the  adjusted  traverse  closing 
at  A.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  corrections  at  each  end  of  any 
of  the  lines  of  the  traverse  being  nearly  equal,  the  length  of  the 
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adjusted  traverse  lines  will  not  differ  very  materially  from  the 
lengths  actually  measured  on  the  ground.  For  instance,  as  cc  does 
not  differ  much  from  </d,  the  length  CD  will  not  differ  materially 
from  cd.  Similarly  as  i/d  is  nearly  equal  to  ^e,  de  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  de. 

Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  by  Calculation.— When 

the  latitudes  and  departures  of  a  closed  traverse  are  calculated, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  latitudes  should  be  zero  and  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  departures  should  also  be  zero.  This  is 
evident,  as  an  inspection  of  Figs.  8i  or  82  will  show  that  the 
traverse  goes  first  a  certain  distance  north  to  the  point  k  and  then 
returns  an  equal  amount  south  to  the  starting  point  a.  The  sum 
of  the  northings  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  southings, 
Le.y  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  latitudes  is  zero.  Similarly  with  the 
departures.  For  the  reasons  already  stated  the  algebraic  sums  of 
the  latitudes  and  of  the  departures  will  seldom  equal  zero  and  have 
to  be  adjusted. 

Example  of  Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  by  Cal- 
culation.— The  following  example  of  a  closed  traverse.  Tables  I. 
and  II.,  will  show  the  method  of  adjustment  when  the  latitudes 
and  departures  are  calculated.  The  calculations  of  the  latitudes 
and  departures  were  made  as  already  described  on  pages  93  and  94. 

Closed  Traverse — Table  I. 


Line,      i        Bearing. 

1 

Length, 
Feet. 

Latitude. 

Departure. 

AB 
BC 
CD 
I)K 
EK 
FG 

343°  20' 
75'  32' 

221"  3^ 
280°  20' 

233'  30' 

1,060 

1,202 

1,110 

850 

802 

70s 

+  1015.5 
+    300.3 

-  390.2 

-  641 

+   143-9 

-  419.3 

-  304 
+  1 163.9 
+  1039.2 

-  558.2 

-  789 

-  566.7 

Totals 

5»729 

+  9.2  error. 

-  14.8  error. 

The  lengths  and  bearings  being  as  given  in  Table  I.,  upon 
calculating  the  latitudes  and  departures  it  is  seen  that  the  positive 
latitudes  are  9.2  in  excess,  while  the  negative  departures  are  14.8 
in  excess.     This  is  called  the  "closing  error,"  and  requires  to  be 
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adjusted.     To  do  this,  apportion  the  error  proportionally  to  the 
lengths  of  the  sides.     For  instance,  the  length  of  the  side  ab  is 
1, 060  ft.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  sides  being  5,729  ft.,  we  have- 
Correction  of  latitude  of  ab  = x  0.2  =  1.7  ft. 

As  the  latitude  of  ab  is  positive,  and  the  positive  latitudes  are  in 

excess,  this  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  latitude  of  ab,  and  we  get — 

Corrected  latitude  of  ab=  1015.5  -  1.7  =  1013.8. 

'  ^°^  X  9.2  =  1.9,  and  the  corrected 


Similarly  the  correction  for  bc  is 


5729 


value  of  the  latitude  of  bc  is  300.3  -  1.9  =  298.4.     The  correction 

for  CD  is X  9.2  =  1.8,  and  as  the  positive  latitudes  are  in  excess, 

5729 
this  falls  to  be  added  to  the  latitude  of  cd,  and  the  corrected  value 

is  390.2  +  1.8  =  392.  Similarly  the  corrections  for  the  other  lati- 
tudes are  calculated  and  applied  in  the  same  manner,  the  departures 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  we  get  the  corrected  lati- 
tudes and  departures  as  given  in  Table  II. 

Closed  Traverse  (Corrected) — Table  II. 


Line. 

Bearing. 

Length, 
Feet. 

Latitude. 

Departure. 

AB 
BC 
CD 
DB 
EF 
FG 

343'  20' 
75"  32' 

221"  i 
280**  20' 
233"  30' 

1,060 

1,202 

1,110 

850 

802 

705 

+  IOI3.8 
+    298.4 

-  392 

-  642.3 
+    142.6 

-  420.4 

-  301.3 
+  1 167.0 

+  1042. 1 

-  556 

-  786.9 

-  5649 

Totals 

5,729 

+  0.1 

0.0 

Upon  adding  the  latitudes  and  departures  we  see  that  the 
sum  of  the  latitudes  is  o.  i  and  the  sum  of  the  departures  is  o. 
The  error  of  0.1  still  remaining  in  the  latitudes  is  owing  to  the 
corrections  being  calculated  to  one  place  of  decimals  only.  The 
traverse  is  now  to  be  plotted  by  ruling  a  meridian  through  the 
starting  point  a  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  the  plotting  of  the  traverse  on  Plate  III.,  Figs.  79  and  80. 
The  correction  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  evidently  affects 
the  bearings  and  lengths  of  the  lines  ab,  bc,  &c.  These  may  be 
measured  with  the  protractor  and  scaled  after  the  work  has  been 
plotted  from  the  corrected  latitudes  and  departures,  or,  if  more 
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accuracy  is  desired,  the  new  lengths  and  bearings  may  be  calculated 
from  the  corrected  latitudes  and  departures. 

Thus  the  new  length  of  any  of  the  lines  is  obviously 

=  ^(corrected  latitude)^  +  (corrected  departure)^ 

and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  with  the  meridian 

_  corrected  departure 
corrected  latitude 

Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  when  some  of  the 
Measurements  may  be  considered  more  accurate  than 

others. — The  above  method  of  correcting  and  adjusting  the 
closing  error  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  chaining  and 
the  measurement  of  the  bearings  are  equally  in  error,  also  that 
the  relative  accuracy  of  the  lengths  and  bearings  of  all  the  lines 
is  the  same.  When  from  s|)ecial  circumstances  the  measured 
lengths  and  bearings  of  some  of  the  lines  may  be  considered  to 
be  more  accurate  than  others,  the  following  method  may  be 
adopted.  Take  one  of  the  lines  as  a  standard  and  assume  that 
the  error  in  this  line  is  i ;  from  this  basis  estimate  what  the 
probable  error  in  each  of  the  other  lines  would  be,  taking 
into  consideration  the  special  circumstances  of  each,  such  as 
any  particular  obstacles  to  measuring,  roughness  or  steepness  of 
ground,  number  of  observations  made  to  determine  bearing,  if 
check  measurement  of  length  made,  and  so  on ;  these  probable 
errors  are  to  be  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  standard 
line.  Each  of  the  lines  being  thus  weighted  with  its  probable 
error  as  1.5,  2,  3,  5,  &c.,  multiply  the  length  of  each  line  by  its 
probable  error  and  then  we  have — 

Correction  of  lat.  or  dep.  of  any  line  =  inultipfed  lengthofgiyen  line 

sum  of  all  multiplied  lengths 
X  whole  error  in  lat.  or  dep. 

Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  when  the  Error  is  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  Chaining  only.— When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  bearings  are  practically  correct,  and  that  the 
closing  error  is  due  to  the  chaining  alone,  the  correction  of  each 
line  is  to  be  computed  as  follows  : — 

Correction  of  lat.  or  dep.  of  any  line  =  -S — _ — : -2i- 

sum  of  lats.  or  deps. 

X  whole  error  in  lat.  or  dep. 

The  closing  error  may  be  assumed  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
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chaining  when  the  bearings  have  been  carefully  measured  with 
the  theodolite  and  the  bearing  of  the  first  line,  when  redetermined 
at  the  close  of  the  traverse,  is  found  to  agree  very  nearly  with 
its  true  or  assumed  bearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  traverse. 

Amount  of  Closing  Error  allowable  in  practice.*— For 

purposes  of  comparison  the  closing  error  is  taken  as  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  line  joining  the  initial  and  final  points  of  the 
traverse  (as  plotted  or  computed  from  the  field  notes)  to  the 
length  of  the  whole  perimeter  of  the  traverse.  In  ordinary  open 
country  the  closing  error  should  not  exceed  i  in  300.  In  town 
work  the  closing  error  should  average  about  i  in  5,000.  For 
special  purposes  where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  as  in  tunnel 
work,  &c.,  the  precautions  in  measuring  the  lengths  and  angles 
described  in  Chapters  VII.  and  XII.  must  be  adopted. 

Compass  Traverse  Surveys. — A  traverse  survey  executed 
with  the  compass  only,  ^.^.,  with  a  circumferentor  or  surveying 
compass  (Fig.  60),  or  with  Whitelaw's  theodolite  (Fig.  61),  is 
executed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  already  de- 
scribed. The  essential  difference  is  that  the  bearing  of  each  line 
is  measured  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  angular  errors  are 
therefore  not  cumulative,  as  they  are  in  the  preceding  methods. 
A  long  traverse  hastily  executed  with  the  circumferentor  will 
therefore  be  in  general  more  accurate  than  the  same  traverse  if 
hastily  executed  with  the  theodolite,  and  indeed  the  speed  and 
accuracy  attainable  in  compass  surveys  is  remarkable  compared 
with  theodolite  surveys.  At  each  set  up  of  the  compass  the 
bearings  of  two  lines  may  be  taken,  the  line  in  front  and  the  line 
behind,  and  when  great  speed  is  necessary  it  is  usual  to  set  up 
the  compass  over  every  second  station  only.  To  guard  against 
local  attraction,  however,  the  compass  should  be  set  up  at  each 
station,  and  the  back  bearing  as  well  as  the  forward  bearing  of 
each  line  observed.  If  the  back  bearing  does  not  differ  by  180** 
from  the  forward  bearing  there  has  either  been  a  mistake  in  read- 
ing the  forward  bearing  or  else  there  is  some  local  attraction.  In 
the  latter  case  the  angles  between  the  lines  must  be  booked  in 
place  of  the  bearings,  until  the  correspondence  of  the  back  and 
forward  bearings  indicates  that  the  attraction  has  ceased.     The 

*  See  also  page  420. 
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angle  between  any  two  lines  will  be  correctly  indicated  by  the 
difference  of  the  bearings  in  spite  of  any  local  attraction,  as  both 
bearings  will  be  equally  affected  by  it.  Compass  surveys  have 
been  run  a  distance  of  20  miles,  coming  in  to  i-  chain  ;  but 
when  any  great  accuracy  is  required  the  theodolite  should  be 
used. 

If  readings  are  taken  sometimes  from  one  end  of  the  needle 
and  sometimes  from  the  other  indiscriminately,  mistakes  are 
liable  to  occur.  To  prevent  this,  always  point  the  north  end  of 
the  compass  box  towards  the  object  whose  bearing  is  being  ob- 
served, and  always  read  the  north  end  of  the  needle.  This  is 
also  a  more  accurate  method  of  procedure. 

Variations  of  the  Compass :  Annual  Variation.— The 

magnetic  needle  does  not  point  to  true  north  but  to  magnetic 
north.  The  magnetic  north  is  not  a  fixed  point,  but  varies  with 
approximate  regularity  from  year  to  year.  The  angular  difference 
between  true  north  and  magnetic  north  is  termed  the  variation. 
The  maximum  variation  is  about  25**  east  and  west  of  true  north. 
Near  I/)ndon  in  the  year  1580  the  magnetic  variation  was  11'  15' 
£. ;  in  1657  the  variation  was  o;  in  181 8  the  maximum  westerly 
variation  of  24°  38'  was  reached.  Since  then  the  variation  has 
steadily  decreased  to  18*  10'  in  1887.  The  average  annual  move- 
ment between  the  years  1580  and  1880  has  been  8 J  minutes.  At 
Edinburgh  the  variation  is  about  3**  greater  than  at  London.  At 
Dublin  the  variation  is  about  3°  50'  greater. 

The  magnetic  variation  thus  differs  at  each  different  place  and 
time,  and  can  only  be  correctly  determined  by  an  astronomical 
observation  for  true  north  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
Chapter  X.  An  approximate  value  of  the  magnetic  variation 
may  be  deduced  from  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  variation  with  the  amounts  for  a  given  year.  By 
allowing  an  annual  difference  of  8 J  minutes  since  the  date  of  the 
map  the  approximate  magnetic  variation  may  be  deduced.  Such 
a  map  may  be  found  in  **  Hints  to  Travellers,"  published  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  ai> 
proximate  value  of  the  magnetic  variation  may  be  deduced  from 
the  map  prepared  by  Sir  F.  J.  Evans,  Hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty.  This  map  will  be  found  in  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
vol.  162. 

H 
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Diurnal  Variation. — In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  varia- 
tion there  is  also  a  diurnal  variation  more  or  less  regular.  Near 
London  there  is  a  total  difference  of  magnetic  variation  of  lo 
minutes  in  any  one  day.  About  8  a.m.  the  needle  is  at  its 
furthest  point  east,  and  about  i  p.m.  it  reaches  its  furthest  point 
west.  At  other  times  of  the  day  the  position  of  the  needle  varies 
between  these  points.  About  lo  a.m.  the  needle  coincides  with 
the  mean  position  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  again  a  little 
before  7  p.m. 

The  diurnal  variation  may  amount  to  Y  at  places,  and  is 
always  at  least  several  minutes.  It  changes  continually  at  the 
rate  of  1  or  2  minutes  per  hour,  and  is  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter.    The  cause  has  been  stated  to  be  the  influence  of  sunlight. 

The  magnetic  needle  is  liable  to  violent  and  irregular  dis- 
turbances which  in  extreme  cases  may  amount  to  i""  or  2".  These 
magnetic  storms  appear  to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

Notices  of  magnetic  storms  are  given  by  the  Magnetic  De- 
partment at  Greenwich  Observatory  specially  for  the  benefit  of 
mine  surveyors. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  from  the  above  that  compass  sur- 
veys are  not  as  a  rule  susceptible  of  very  great  accuracy.  The 
value  of  compass  work  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  errors  are  not 
cumulative,  each  error  being  confined  to  its  piarticular  line.  When 
the  lines  are  very  short,  an  error  of  even  10  minutes  in  bearing  is 
often  negligible  in  practice;  10  minutes  on  a  length  of  i  chain  is 
about  2  in.,  which  on  a  small  scale  of  plotting  is  inappreciable. 

Dip  of  Magnetic  Needle. — In  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  needle  dips  to  the  north,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to     j 
the  south.     It  is  adjusted  to  a  horizontal  position  by  the  instru- 
ment maker  weighting  one  end. 

Local  Attractions. — The  observer  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  there  is  nothing  about  the  person  which  may  attract  the 
needle.  Sometimes  a  steel  band  in  the  brim  of  a  felt  hat  or  steel 
buttons  have  given  trouble.  The  glass  cover  of  the  compass  may 
be  electrified  by  friction  and  attract  the  needle.  The  electricity 
may  be  discharged  by  touching  it  with  the  wet  finger.  Magni- 
fying glasses  with  guttapercha  frames  become  highly  electrified  by 
wiping  the  lens,  and  attract  the  needle.     They  should  be  of  brass 
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or  German  silver.  Nickel  has  magnetic  properties  and  attracts 
the  needle,  as  does  also  of  course  iron  and  steel.  In  towns  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  away  from  local  attraction,  such  as 
iron  pipes  in  the  ground,  lamp  posts,  railings,  &c.,  and  in  these 
situations  the  compass  should  not  be  used. 

Deposits  of  iron  or  other  magnetic  ore  in  the  ground  attract 
the  needle,  so  that  in  such  districts  compass  work  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Town  Surveys:  Example  of  Town  Survey. — Owing 

to  the  impossibility  of  dividing  the  area  to  be  surveyed  into 
triangles,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  presented  by  buildings, 
&c.,  a  traverse  is  usually  the  only  method  available  for  a  town 
survey.  Fig.  84,  Plate  VI.,  is  an  example  of  a  survey  of  part 
of  a  town.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  observed  that  the  traverse  h'nes 
should  be  as  long  as  possible,  and  laid  out  as  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  streets  as  may  be.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  fw 
these  lines.  This  is  done  by  selecting  the  stations  a,  r,  c,  &c.,  and 
driving  in  iron  nails  or  spikes  at  these  points,  the  station  being 
accurately  marked  on  the  nail  by  a  mark  made  with  9  steel  punch. 
Each  of  these  stations  should  be  fixed  by  measurements  taken  to 
the  corners  of  the  buildings  with  a  steel  tape.  By  means  of  these 
measurements  the  points  may  be  readily  found,  or  if  necessary 
relocated  in  the  event  of  the  nail  or  spike  being  knocked  out.  At 
least  three  measurements  should  be  taken  to  each  station,  two  to 
^yi  its  position  and  one  to  check  it.  Thus  the  station  a  is  fixed 
by  the  measurements  kk  and  a/,  and  checked  by  the  measurement 
Km.  Similarly  the  other  stations  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  g  are  fixed  by 
the  measurements  to  the  corners  shown  in  Fig.  84.  Having  thus 
selected  the  lines,  they  are  next  chained,  and  the  offsets  to  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  bends,  and  angles  of  buildings,  &c.,  taken 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  bearings  of  the  lines  are  taken  as 
described  for  a  traverse  survey.  In  taking  the  offsets,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  important  points,  such  as  the  corner  ^,  are  to  be  sur- 
veyed by  a  triangle.  Thus  the  triangle  kkn  checked  by  the  tie 
line  ak  is  used  to  fva  the  corner  k.  An  offset  at  right  angles  is 
not  sufficiently  accurate  for  fixing  such  points,  especially  if  the 
street  be  at  all  a  wide  one.  At  the  points  <7,  r,  ^,  g  the  subsidiary 
lines  ab^  cdy  ef^  and  gh  are  run  to  fix  the  side  streets  and  openings 
shown.     The  main  frontages  of  the  buildings  themselves  only 
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should  be  surveyed,  the  offsets  being  taken  to  them  and  not  to 
any  railing,  garden  wall,  &c.,  that  may  happen  to  be  in  front  of 
them.  This  part  of  the  work  having  been  completed,  it  should 
now  be  plotted.  In  order  to  survey  all  the  outlines  of  the  build- 
ings, gardens,  fences,  pavements,  street  gullies,  hydrants,  manholes, 
lamps,  &c.,  the  best  method  is  either  to  trace  the  work  already 
plotted  or  replot  it  on  sheets  about  t8  in.  square.  These  sheets 
are  then  mounted  on  a  small  light  board  or  inserted  in  a  sketching 
portfolio,  which  is  carried  outside,  and  the  details  filled  in  on  it, 
each  measurement  being  plotted  to  scale  as  taken.  If  preferred, 
the  details  may  be  sketched  in  by  hand,  and  the  measurements 
marked  on  the  sketch,  the  plotting  is  then  done  in  the  office,  but 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  detail 
there  is  little  room  for  figures,  and  that  the  result  is  confused 
unless  the  measurements  are  plotted  outside  as  taken.  'J'he 
surveying  of  the  detail  of  a  town  is  very  tedious  and  laborious 
work.  It  may  be  done  through  the  day,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  ue,y  the  surveying  of  the  traverse  lines  and  the  main  outlines 
of  the  streets,  is  best  accomplished  during  the  night,  when  the 
traffic  is  suspended.  In  busy  thoroughfares  this  is  in  fact  the 
only  time  the  work  can  be  done.  It  is  best  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  flaring  paraffin  lamps,  such  as  are  used  in  public  works 
and  tunnels,  the  verniers  being  read  with  a  candle  or  a  small  hand 
lamp.* 

Surveying  with  the  Box  Sextant.— The  chief  use  of  the 
box  sextant  is  as  an  aid  to  a  chain  survey.  In  place  of  checking 
each  triangle  by  measuring  a  tie  line,  one  or  all  the  angles  may  be 
measured  with  the  box  sextant,  and  these  serve  as  checks  on  the 
triangles,  and  save  the  measurement  of  tie  lines.  The  use  of  the 
box  sextant  except  as  a  check  is  not  to  be  recommended,  although 
of  course  it  may  upon  occasion  be  used  to  take  all  the  angles  in 
place  of  a  theodolite.  For  the  reasons  already  stated  on  page  75 
the  use  of  the  box  sextant  is  limited  to  ground  which  is  practically 
level. 

Surveying  with  the  Prismatic  Compass.— This  in- 
strument is  most  convenient  for  making  a  rough  preliminary 
traverse.      The  traverse  is  conducted   in  the  same   manner   as 


See  also  back  sight  lamp,  Fig.  199,  Chapter  VII.,  page  301. 
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already  described,  the  bearings  being  of  course  all  measured 
from  magnetic  north  as  described  in  compass  traverse  surveys, 
page  102,  which  see.  The  bearing  of  each  line  being  taken  inde- 
pendently from  magnetic  north,  the  errors  are  not  cumulative, 
and  a  long  traverse  may  be  made  with  the  prismatic  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  prismatic  compass  is  much  used  in  con- 
junction with  approximate  methods  and  instruments  for  measuring 
distances,  and  with  these  a  traveller  may  make  a  very  fair  traverse 
en  route  with  but  little  impediment  to  his  progress.  In  this  con- 
nection some  instruments  for  approximate  measurement  of  dis- 
tances may  now  be  described. 

Instruments  for  Approximate  Measurement  of  Dis- 
tances.— See  also  range  finders,  pages  78  and  79. 

By  a  2  ft.  Rule. — Distances  may  be  measured  approximately 
with  a  2  ft.  rule,  by  opening  the  rule  so  that  when  held  up  to  the 
eye     it     includes    a 
known  height  at  the  ,  — iC 

extremity  of  the  line        a -«s=~H2:*--'" '--'- 

whose   length    is  re-  !  ^ 

quired.   For  instance,  ^''^^5^^%*^^^ 

in  Fig.  85  let  the  dis-  pjg   85.— Measurement  of  Distance  by  2  ft.  Rule. 

tance  ab  be  required, 

and  let  bc  be  any  known  height  (bc  may  be  a  pole  or  ranging 
rod  of  known  length,  or  a  man  on  foot  or  on  horseback).  If 
now  the  foot-rule  is  held  to  the  eye  at  </,  Fig.  85,  and  opened 
until  it  includes  the  points  b  and  c,  we  have — 

ad     BC  J    (i^    ^ 

—  =       or  ad=  -  BC 

ae      bc  be 

and  as  <7^  is  1  ft.  we  have  distance  <7^=ab  =  height  bc  divided 
by  width  bc  between  the  open  ends  of  the  foot-rule ;  bc  may  be 
measured  with  an  ordinary  10  scale  of  inches  divided  into  tenths. 
Thus  if  BC  is  50  ft.  =  600  in.,  and  ^r=  i.io  in.,  then — 

AB  = =  545  ft. 

1. 10 

Perambulator. — This  is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  and  consists 
simply  of  a  wheel  with  a  handle  which  is  rolled  over  the  line  to 
be  measured,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  is  indicated  on  a 


d 
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small  indicator  connected  by  gearing  to  the  axle.  The  indicator 
expresses  the  number  of  revolutions  in  feet,  and  thus  gives  the 
total  distance  on  inspection. 


Fig.  86. — Perambulator.  Fig.  87. — Passometer. 

Pedometer  and  Passometer. — The  pedometer  records  the 

distance  walked  over,  while  the  passometer  records  the  number  of 
paces  walked.  Both  instruments  are  similar  in  construction  and 
use.  Hg.  87  shows  Stanley's  passometer.  This  passometer  will 
register  the  number  of  paces  up  to  25,000,  or  over  14  miles.  The 
passometer  should  be  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  person.  If 
attached  to  one  leg,  it  will  only  count  half  the  number  of  paces. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  carry  it  is  hanging  from  a  waistcoat 
button-hole.  In  working  with  a  passometer,  the  distance  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  number  of  paces  should  be  ascertained  by 
walking  over  a  known  distance  and  a  "  scale  of  paces  "  constructed, 
by  which  the  plotting  may  be  done  directly  from  the  registered 
number  of  paces  as  given  by  the  passometer. 

Trocheameter. — This  is  an  appliance  for  counting  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  a  wheel.  By  fixing  it  to  the  axle  of  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle,  the  total  distance  traversed  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  number  of  revolutions  and  the  known  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel. 

Example  of  Prismatic  Compass  and  Passometer 

Survey. — As  an  example  of  the  results  obtainable  with  prismatic 
compass  and  passometer,  a  closed  traverse  of  over  2  miles  in  length 
had  a  closing  error  of  25  paces.  Going  uphill  tends  to  shorten 
and  increase  the  number  of  steps  and  therefore  the  distance  as 
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measured  by  the  passometer,  and  as  the  horizontal  projection  of 
the  distance  is  less  than  the  actual  distance  on  the  slope,  steep 
slopes  up  thus  lead  to  error  when  working  with  the  passometer 
or  pedometer.  In  going  downhill  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  longer  steps,  and  the  distance  registered  by  the 
passometer  is  shorter,  and  therefore  approximates  more  to  the 
horizontal  projection.  In  the  instance  above  quoted,  the  route 
was  hilly  and  much  twisted,  some  of  the  lines  being  very  short,  and 
it  represents  therefore  about  the  maximum  error  to  be  expected.* 

Survejring  with  the  Pocket  Compass.— A  very  rough 

traverse  may  be  made  even  with  the  pocket  compass  on  occasion. 
The  bearings  are  judged  approximately  by  simply  holding  the 
compass  in  the  hand  so  that  the  needle  points  to  360",  and 
estimating  the  bearing  of  the  line  by  the  eye. 

Surveying  with  the  Plane  Table.— The  principle  of  the 

method  of  using  the  plane  table  is  as  follows  : — 

I^t  A,  B,  c,  D,  Fig.  88,  be  four  points  to  be  surveyed.     First 
a  distance  must  be  measured  as  a  base  line.     In  this  case  ab  is 
supposed  to  be  measured  as  a 
base,  and  the  distance  ab  is  laid 
down  on  the  paper  to  scale.   The 
plane  table  is  then  set  up  over 
the  point  a,   and  the   bevelled 
edge  of  the  alidade  or  sighting 
ruler  is  laid  along  the  line  ab. 
The  alidade  being  kept  in  this 
position,    the     table    is    turned 
horizon  tolly  until  the  sights  are      Fig.  88.— Plane  Table  Surveying. 
directed  to  the  point  b.     It  is 

then  clamped  in  this  position  and  a  needle  is  fixed  in  the 
paper  at  the  point  a.  The  edge  of  the  rule  is  now  placed 
against  the  needle  at  the  point  a,  and  the  sights  are  directed  to  c, 
and  the  ray  ac  is  drawn.  Then  the  sights  are  directed  to  d,  and 
a  ray  aif  is  drawn.  The  toble  is  now  moved  to  the  point  b,  and 
the  rule  being  placed  with  its  edge  along  the  line  ab^  the  toble  is 
turned  horizontally  until  the  sights  are  directed  back  along  the 
line  ba  to  the  point  a.     The  toble  is  clamped  in  this  position,  and 

•  Gribble,  Preliminary  Survey. 
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the  needle  being  fixed  at  the  point  h  on  the  paper  and  the  edge 
of  the  rule  placed  against  it,  the  sights  are  directed  successively 
to  c  and  d,  and  the  rays  drawn  as  shown,  intersecting  the  rays  cu! 
and  ad  in  the  points  c  and  d  respectively.  The  intersections  c 
and  d  obviously  give  the  positions  of  the  points  c  and  d. 

In  this  manner  any  number  of  points  may  be  taken,  and  every- 
thing visible  from  both  ends  of  the  line  ab  may  be  surveyed  with 
the  two  settings  of  the  table,  the  only  measurement  required  being 
that  of  the  base  line  ab.  The  survey  may  then  be  extended  in 
any  direction  by  intersecting  rays  from  any  pair  of  points  now 
fixed  on  the  paper. 

The  method  is  expeditious  and  simple,  the  work  is  cheaply 
executed,  and  the  trouble  often  experienced  in  plotting  from 
assistants'  badly-kept  field  books  is  avoided. 

The  following  problems  in  plane  tabling  will  be  useful : — 
I.   To  find  the  position  of  any  point  on  tht  paper  when  only  one 
ray  has  been  drawn  to  it.     Set  up  the  table  over  the  point,  and 

laying  the  edge  of  the  ruler 
along  that  ray,  sight  back  to 
the  station  from  which  the  rav 
was  drawn  and  clamp  the  table. 
Now  stick  a  needle  in  the 
paper  at  any  other  station 
already  fixed,  and  placing  the 
edge  of  the  ruler  against  it, 
sight  back  to  that  station  and 
draw  a  line  towards  you  along 
the  edge  of  the  ruler.  The 
intersection  of  this  line  with 
the  ray  first  drawn  will  give 
the  position  on  the  paper  of 
the  point  at  which  the  table  is  set  up.  As  a  check,  stick  in 
the  needle  at  some  other  station  already  fixed  on  the  paper, 
and  placing  the  edge  of  the  ruler  against  it,  sight  back  to  that 
station  and  draw  another  line  towards  you.  This  line  should 
intersect  the  same  point  already  found.  Thus  in  Fig.  89,  if  the 
two  points  A  and  B  have  been  fixed  on  the  paper  as  a,  ^, 
and  if  one  ray  only,  <i,  </,  has  been  drawn  from  a  to  the  fourth 
station  x,  to  locate  this  station  on  the  paper  the  table  is  set  up 
at  X,  and  the  ruler  being  placed  along  the  ray  ady  the  table  is 


I'ig.  89. —Plane  Table  Surveying. 
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turned  until  the  sights  are  directed  back  on  a  and  clamped  in 
that  position.  A  needle  is  then  fixed  in  the  paper  at  by  and  the 
edge  of  the  ruler  being  placed  against  it,  the  ruler  is  turned  until 
the  sights  are  directed  on  b.  The  line  bx  is  then  ruled,  inter- 
secting the  ray  ad  in  x^  which  is  the  position  of  the  fourth  station 
X  at  which  the  table  is  set  up.  As  a  check,  if  a  third  station  c 
has  been  fixed  as  ^  on  the  paper  the  needle  is  now  fixed  at  c  and 
the  edge  of  the  ruler  placed  against  it  and  the  sights  directed  on  c. 
The  edge  of  the  ruler  should  then  intersect  the  same  point  x 
previously  found. 

2.  To  find  the  position  of  any  point  when  no  rays  have  been 
taken  to  it.  When  no  compass  bearings  have  been  taken,  this  can 
only  be  done  when  the  point  is  visible  from  three  stations  already 
fixed  on  the  paper.     The  quickest  method  is  to  set  up  the  table 


A — \b*_> 


B 


Fig.  90.  Fig.  91. 
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at  the  point  whose  position  is  required  and  cover  it  with  a  piece 
of  tracing  paper  (see  Fig.  90).  From  any  point  x'  draw  the  rays 
xa\  xb\  x'c'  to  the  points  a,  b,  c.  Now  slide  the  tracing  paper  over 
the  table.  Fig.  91,  until  the  rays  jcV,  xb\  xfc  pass  through  the 
points  a,  by  c  already  plotted.  Prick  through  x\  which  is  then  the 
position  X  of  the  station  at  which  the  table  is  set  up.  This  method 
will  not  give  accurate  results  if  the  intermediate  point  b  is  more 
distant  than  a  or  c,  as  in  Fig.  92.  In  this  case  it  would  be  found 
that  the  point  x  might  lie  considerably  to  the  right  or  left  of  its 
true  position,  and  the  lines  xd^  xb\  x'c'  still  pass  through  the 
points  a,  by  c.  Points  whose  relative  positions  are  as  shown 
in  Figs.  90  and  91  should  therefore  be  selected. 

If  compass  bearings  have  been  taken,  the  position  of  any  point 
on  the  paper  may  be  found  from  two  previously  determined  stations 
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only.  Thus  suppose  the  stations  a,  b  to  be  known,  as  tf,  b  on  the 
paper,  Fig.  93.  The  table  being  set  up  at  x^  whose  position  on 
the  paper  is  required,  the  edge  of  the  trough  compass  is  placed 
along  the  line  representing  magnetic  north  already  drawn  at  station 
A,  and  the  table  turned  until  the  compass  needle  points  to  N. 
The  table  is  clamped  in  this  t)osition,  and  a  needle  being  stuck 
into  the  pajDer  at  a,  the  edge  of  the  ruler  is  placed  against  it,  and 
the  sights  directed  to  a  and  the  line  ax  drawn.  Similarly  the 
needle  is  stuck  in  the  paper  at  b  and  the  sights  directed  on  b. 
The  line  bx  being  drawn  to  intersect  <ix  in  x^  this  point  is  the 
required  position  on  the  paper  of  the  station  at  which  the  table  is 
set  up.  As  a  check,  if  a  third  station  c  has  already  been  fixed  on 
the  paper,  as  r,  then  the  edge  of  the  ruler  being  placed  at  r,  and 


Fig.  92. 
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Fig-  93. 


the  sight  directed  on  c,  the  edge  of  the  ruler  should  pass  through 
the  point  x  already  found. 

Photographic  Survejring. — The  theory  of  surveying  by 
means  of  photography  was  originated  in  1850  by  Colonel  Laussedat, 
and  has  since  been  largely  developed  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
The  method  has  been  much  used  also  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows  : — If  a  photo- 
graph be  taken  from  a  point  whose  position  is  already  known,  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  object  glass  and  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  being  also  known,  and  the  line  of  the  horizon  being  marked 
on  the  picture,  then  the  picture  can  be  laid  down  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  it  is  desired  to  plot  the  survey,  and  will  give  the 
direction  from  the  point  of  observation  of  all  the  points  in  the 
picture  whose  position  is  required.  Two  photographs  of  the  same 
objects  taken  from  different  known  points  define  completely  the 


PHOTO-THEODOLITE. 


Fig.  93A.— The  Biidges-Lee  Pboto -Theodolite. 
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position  of  each  object,  and  also  enable  altitudes  to  be  calculated 
or  graphically  determined.  The  method  is  exactly  that  of  the 
plane  table,  the  difference  being  that  a  great  part  of  the  work 
which  with  the  plane  table  is  done  in  the  field,  by  the  photo- 
graphic method  is  done  in  the  office. 

In  order  to  use  a  photographic  camera  for  surveying,  it  must 
be  specially  fitted  with  the  means  of  marking  the  horizon  line  on 
each  picture  and  of  observing  horizontal  angles.  The  focal  length 
must  be  known  accurately  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
vision  exempt  from  distortion  and  other  optical  qualities.  A  good 
lens  specially  suited  for  the  work  is  indispensable,  and  the  camera 
should  be  of  the  fixed  focus  type.  The  elements  required  for 
determining  the  altitudes  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  vision  are 
the  perpendicular  distance  in  the  picture  of  the  image  of  the  point 
from  the  horizon  line,  and  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
observing  station.     The  latter  is  taken  from  the  plotted  survey. 

Fig.  93A  shows  a  special  theodolite  adapted  to  photographic 
surveying,  invented  by  Mr  J.  Bridges  Lee.  This  instrument  gives 
an  automatic  record  of  the  compass  bearing,  which  appears  on  the 
photograph,  as  does  also  a  tangent  scale,  whose  chief  use  is  to 
show  horizontal  angles  at  a  glance.  Fig.  93B  is  a  photograph  taken 
by  the  Bridges- Lee  photo-theodolite,  and  is  one  of  a  series  taken 
during  a  survey  of  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  The  compass  bear- 
ing and  tangent  scale  will  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  photograph. 
The  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  which  mark  the  traces  of  the 
principal  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  will  also  be  noticed  in  the 
photograph. 

Advantages  of  the  Photographic  Method  of  Sur- 
veying.— By  means  of  the  photographic  survey  views  of  any 
area  a  more  complete  and  reliable  record  of  the  topographical 
features  of  the  ground  is  secured  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  Generally  half  an  hour  of  clear  weather  at  any 
station  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  views  from  that 
station.  Very  often  a  complete  set  of  photographic  survey  views 
may  be  obtained  at  out-of-the-way,  dangerous,  and  inaccessible 
stations  where  it  is  not  possible  to  remain  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  where  surveying  by  any  other  method  is  there- 
fore impracticable.  In  very  bad  and  unsettled  weather  by  taking 
advantage  of  short  spells  of  clear  weather  the  survey  may  be 
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accomplished  by  the  photographic  method  under  weather  con- 
ditions which  render  work  by  any  other  method  impossible. 
For  military  purposes,  in  a  hostile  country,  the  rapidity  and 
completeness  of  detail  of  the  photographic  method  is  especially 
valuable.  The  photographic  method  of  surveying  is  more  econo- 
mical than  any  other  method.  Mr  Deville  found  that  the  cost 
of  photographic  surveying  in  Canada  was  only  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  plane  table  surveying. 


Fig.  9jB. — Phott^aphic  Survey  of  Trafalgai'  Square. 

Field  Work- — Before  commencing  a  survey  any  available 
information  from  existing  maps  and  surveys  should  be  studied 
and  made  use  of  as  a  general  guide  to  laying  out  the  work.  If 
a  triangulation  of  the  country  to  be  surveyed  exists,  the  surveyor 
should  be  provided  with  a  plan  of  this,  with  the  (riangulation 
points  accurately  shown  ;  in  cases  where  there  is  no  triangulation, 
the  exact  positions  of  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  area 
to  he  surveyed  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  triangulation. 
These  points  will  serve  for  the  basis  of  the  photographic  work, 
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and  in  many  cases  will  be  convenient  for  camera  stations,  while  by 
their  means  the  exact  position  of  the  other  camera  stations  may  be 
determined.  The  same  general  principles  in  selecting  stations 
are  to  be  observed  as  in  other  methods  of  surveying,  with  the 
addition  that  more  careful  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  landscape  and  the  position  of  the  sun. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  all  cases  should  be  to  obtain  good 
clear  views  of  all  points  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  plot  on  the 
map  ultimately,  and  all  such  points  must  appear  in  views  taken 
from  two  stations  at  least,  and  in  such  directions  from  these 
stations  that  the  angle  between  the  directions  shall  be  neither 
too  acute  nor  too  obtuse. 

The  photographic  surveyor  should  accustom  himself  to  form- 
ing correct  mental  impressions  of  the  kind  of  intersections  which 
his  photographic  views  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  he  should 
remember  that  while  photographs  from  any  particular  pair  of 
stations  may  give  perfect  intersections  for  points  in  or  near  middle 
distance,  they  may  give  only  very  acute  intersections  for  distant 
points  or  very  obtuse  intersections  for  near  points.  Views  from 
any  given  pair  of  stations  will  give  good  intersections  for  plotting 
purposes  only  within  a  certain  definite  area,  and  the  surveyor 
should  shade  off  this  area  on  his  sketch  plan  in  the  field.  For  all 
points  outside  this  definite  shaded  area  views  from  other  stations 
will  be  required.  The  positions  of  camera  stations  within  and 
around  the  area  to  be  surveyed  should  be  laid  out  in  a  general 
scheme  so  as  to  command  the  area  most  advantageously.  The 
exact  position  of  each  station  should  be  fixed  with  precision,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  views  from  an  excessive  number  of  stations 
rather  than  from  too  few ;  but  on  the  whole  the  relative  positions 
of  the  stations  are  more  important  than  their  number. 

The  surveyor  must  remember  that  the  assistant  in  the  office 
cannot  plot  any  points  not  visible  in  the  photographs,  and  that 
he  cannot  obtain  good  intersections  from  views  which  would  not 
have  given  good  intersections  in  the  field.  The  assistant  in  the 
office  should  check  his  plotting  from  time  to  time  by  reference 
to  subsidiary  photographs  presenting  points  from  third  points 
of  view,  but  the  really  essential  matter  for  the  surveyor  in  the 
field  to  attend  to  is  to  make  certain  that  his  photographs  shall 
give  at  least  one  good  intersection  for  every  important  point  which 
may  possibly  require  to  be  plotted.     The  total  number  of  views 
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required  at  each  station  will  not  be  excessive,  and  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  angle  of  view  of  the  lens  employed  (/>.,  on  the 
ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  the  size  of  the  plate),  but 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  finished  topographical  work  will  depend 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  surveyor  in  the  field  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  stations.  In  taking  the  views  the  camera  is  levelled 
up  so  that  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  is  truly  horizontal,  and  the 
picture  plane  truly  vertical. 

Office  Work. — The  work  consists,  first,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  photographs  from  the  undeveloped  plates  exposed  in  the 
field ;  and  second,  in  plotting  from  the  i^hotographs  when  ready 
for  use.  The  plates  should  of  course  be  handled  only  by  a  com- 
petent photographer  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  develop  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  pictures  must  not  at  any  stage  be 
subjected  to  mechanical  strains  which  may  produce  distortion 
of  the  images.  The  negatives  or  prints  from  them  may  then 
be  handed  over  to  the  office  photographer  to  work  from.  It  is 
possible  to  plot  from  photographs  of  only  a  6  in.  focal  length, 
and  to  obtain  fairly  correct  maps  if  very  great  care  is  taken  in  the 
plotting ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  convenient  to  plot  from  such  short- 
focus  pictures,  and  enlargements  of  the  photographs  are  generally 
used  for  the  plotting. 

A  short-focus  picture  does  not  yield  correct  impressions  to 
the  eye  looking  at  it  from  a  greater  distance  than  the  focal  dis- 
tance, and  may  therefore  t^nd  to  mislead,  and  if  35**  or  more  of 
angle  are  included  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  some  4  or  5  in. 
measured  along  the  picture,  it  is  evident  that  five  minute 
intervals  will  be  scarcely  appreciable.  Also  with  short-focus 
pictures  to  work  from,  the  traces  of  the  picture  planes  will 
almost  invariably  fall  within  the  area  being  plotted,  which  is 
generally  inconvenient  in  practice.  Suppose,  however,  that  a 
6  in.  focus  picture  is  enlarged  6  diameters ;  the  focal  length 
becomes  3  ft.,  the  picture  presents  a  much  more  natural  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  one  minute 
intervals  are  more  easily  distinguished  than  five  minute  intervals 
were  in  the  6  in.  focus  picture,  while  the  traces  of  the  picture 
plane  will  generally  fall  beyond  the  part  of  the  map  being 
plotted. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  enlargement  which  is 
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practically  workable  and  convenient,  and  in  practice  an  en- 
largement of  the  photographs  to  a  focal  length  of  3  ft.  is  found 
most  suitable. 

All  pictures  used  for  plotting  should  be  enlarged  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  extent,  but  although  convenient,  this  is 
not  strictly  necessary,  provided  that  the  trace  of  the  picture 
plane  of  each  picture  is  drawn  in  its  proper  position  on  the 
plan,  the  exact  focal  length  of  each  enlargement  being  known. 
The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  plotting  should  first  critically 
examine  the  photographs  with  the  object  of  selecting  suitable 
pairs  of  pictures  and  a  sufficient  number  of  convenient  salient 
points  to  plot.  The  exact  positions  of  the  station  points  have 
been  already  plotted  on  the  plan,  and  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  secure  that  these  points  are  accurately  plotted,  as 
any  error  in  the  position  of  any  station  will  affect  nearly  all 
results  plotted  from  views  taken  at  that  station.  It  is  assumed 
that  from  the  photographs  at  hand  it  is  possible  to  select  a 
suitable  pair  (one  from  each  of  two  stations),  overlooking  ground 
common  to  the  two  photographs. 

The  pair  of  pictures  selected  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
fine  red  ink  dots  are  made  on  corresponding  points  in  the  two 
pictures,  and  a  number,  also  in  red  ink,  is  marked  alongside 
each  dot,  the  same  number  being  used  for  corresponding  dots 
in  both  pictures.  This  part  of  the  work  is  best  done  by  the 
person  who  originally  traversed  the  ground  and  exposed  the 
plates,  because  memory  may  help  him  in  the  identification  of 
points. 

Some  people  have  complained  of  difficulty  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  corresponding  points  in  photographs,  but  Deville  says, 
"The  identification  of  points,  even  under  different  lighting,  does 
not  offer  any  serious  difficulties."  In  reality  it  is  generally  easier 
to  identify  the  same  point  on  two  photographs  from  different 
stations,  when  the  two  photographs  are  placed  side  by  side, 
than  it  would  be  to  identify  the  point  in  the  field  after  moving 
from  one  station  to  another. 

After  a  number  of  points  have  been  identified,  marked,  and 
numbered  on  the  photographs,  the  next  thing  is  to  lay  off  on  the 
plan,  from  the  station  point,  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  of 
the  lens  for  the  photographic  view  selected.  In  Mr  Bridges  Lee's 
photo-theodolite  the  magnetic  bearing  of  this  is  recorded  on  the 
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photograph.  In  other  instruments  not  fitted  with  this  automatic 
bearing  recorder,  the  bearing  is  read  on  the  divided  limb  of  the 
theodolite  in  the  usual  way  and  booked  in  the  field.  If  the 
magnetic  variation  at  the  station  is  known,  the  true  bearing  may 
be  deduced  from  the  compass  bearing,  or  if  there  is  any  point 
visible  in  the  picture  whose  true  bearing  is  known,  the  angle 
between  that  point  and  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  tangent  scale  of  horizontal  angles 
and  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  laid  off  from  it. 
Along  the  line  representing  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  of 
the  lens  the  exact  focal  length  of  the  enlarged  photograph  is 
measured  off  from  the  station  point,  and  through  the  point  thus 
found  a  line  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  line  representing  the 
direction  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens.  This  last  line  is  the 
trace  of  the  picture  plane  of  the  selected  view  at  that  station. 
The  same  operations  are  performed  with  regard  to  the  other 
station  and  the  other  picture.  The  traces  of  the  picture  planes 
should  be  drawn  at  least  as  long  as  the  widih  of  the  pictures. 

Next  take  two  narrow  paralle  strips  of  paper  as  long  as  the 
pictures  are  broad.  Rule  a  fine  line  across  the  middle  of  each 
strip,  and  taking  one  of  the  strips,  mark  off  along  one  edge  of  it 
the  exact  distance  of  each  numbered  dot  on  one  of  the  pictures 
right  and  left  of  the  middle  line,  noting  on  the  strip  the  corre- 
sponding number  alongside  the  distance  of  each  dot.  Having 
marked  off  on  the  strip  of  paper  the  respective  distances  of  all 
the  selected  numbered  and  dotted  points,  transfer  this  strip  of 
paper  to  the  plan,  so  that  the  edge  carrying  the  distances  of 
the  dots  coincides  exactly  with  the  trace  of  the  picture  plane, 
while  the  transverse  line  across  the  strip  is  exactly  in  line  with 
the  line  through  the  station  representing  the  direction  of  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lens.  This  strip  is  then  fixed  in  place,  and 
the  other  strip  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  picture 
and  similarly  fixed  at  the  other  station. 

Both  strips  being  now  accurately  in  position  with  the  dis- 
tances of  the  numbered  dots  along  the  picture  traces,  the  next 
step  is  to  fix  two  small  pins  at  the  station  points.  Then  take 
two  long  fine  threads  of  silk,  make  a  loop  at  one  end  of  each 
thread,  and  slip  one  loop  over  each  of  the  pins  at  the  station 
points.  To  the  other  end  of  each  thread  fasten  a  piece  of 
elastic,  and  to  the  end  of  the  elastic  fix  a  paper-weight.     Now 
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shift  the  weights  on  the  drawing-table  (keeping  the  threads  always 
sufficiently  tight  to  mark  straight  lines)  until  the  threads  pass 
through  dotted  points  bearing  corresponding  numbers  on  the 
two  strips,  taking  care  that  the  thread  of  each  station  covers  the 
point  on  the  picture  line  appropriate  to  that  station.  The  inter- 
section of  the  two  threads  will  then  be  the  position  of  the  point 
on  the  plan.  The  threads  represent  rays  from  the  stations  corre- 
sponding to  the  rays  which  would  have  to  be  drawn  on  the  plan 
of  a  plane  table  survey.  They  do  not  require  to  be  drawn  on  the 
plan  of  the  photographic  survey,  because  the  plotter  is  working 
from  both  stations  at  the  same  time,  and  he  can  plot  the  inter- 
sections directly  without  incurring  any  risk  of  confusion  among 
a  number  of  rays.  All  the  selected  points  common  to  the  two 
pictures  can  in  this  way  be  plotted  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time ;  and  as  each  point  is  plotted,  it  may  be  seen  whether 
the  intersection  is  a  good  one  or  not,  and  all  points  originally 
plotted  from  very  acute  or  very  obtuse  intersections  may  be  pencil 
marked  and  checked  and  if  necessary  altered  if  better  intersections 
are  found  for  them  from  other  stations.  This  process  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely  with  other  photographs  from  the  same  or 
other  stations,  and  outlines  b'etween  the  plotted  points  may  be 
filled  in  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  above  is  the  method  employed  in  Canada  and  else- 
where for  plotting  plans  by  the  graphic  method,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  with  reasonable  care  and  good  judgment  it 
gives  thoroughly  satisfactory  results.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  nothing  difficult  or  complicated  about  plotting  by  this  method, 
and  no  special  knowledge  of  perspective  or  descriptive  geometry 
is  necessary  to  apply  it. 

Levels. — The  altitude  of  any  point  may  be  determined 
after  the  survey  is  plotted,  and  for  this  purpose  the  vertical  angle 
subtended  by  the  point  at  the  camera  station  may  be  measured. 
Let  a  =  vertical  angle;  ^=  distance  of  point  from  camera  station, 
which  is  found  by  scaling  off  plotted  survey ;  /=  focal  length  of 
photograph  or  enlargement ;  h  —  vertical  height  of  image  of  point 
on  photograph  above  or  below  horizontal  line  drawn  across  centre 
of  photograph ;  then  for  the  required  altitude  h  we  have — 

H  =  fl^  or  H  =  ^  tan  a 
/ 
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In  reducing  the  levels  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
above  ground  or  peg  at  the  station  is  to  be  measured  and  added 
or  deducted  as  the  case  may  be. 

As  on  a  scale  of  200  ft.  to  i  in.  the  distances  cannot  be 
scaled  nearer  than  about  2  ft.,  the  levels  as  above  found  will  be 
within  from  i  to  2  ft.  of  the  truth,  the  error  being  proportional  to 
the  vertical  angle,  and  to  the  error  in  the  scaled  distance. 

Contours  by  Photographic  Surveying. — With  regard  to 

contours,  it  may  be  noted  that  every  horizontal  line  on  every 
picture  intersects  all  points  at  the  same  level  as  the  station 
points,  and  no  others.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the 
positions  of  points  along  the  horizon  line  are  plotted,  a  contour 
line  can  be  drawn  at  once  by  joining  these  points.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  ordinary  course,  station  points  in  hilly  country  are  likely 
to  be  at  various  altitudes,  so  that  without  any  special  selection 
of  stations  for  contouring  purposes,  a  number  of  contour  lines 
can  be  obtained  from  photographs  taken  at  different  stations. 
If  special  contours  are  required,  the  surveyor  in  the  field  should 
select  some  stations  at  the  particular  levels  at  which  contours  are 
required. 

7'hese  methods  are  the  simplest  and  the  best  for  obtaining 
plans  and  contours  from  photographs.  Subsidiary  methods  and 
instruments  may  also  be  employed  on  occasions,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  perspectograph  for  rapidly  tracing  a  rough 
outline  of  the  ground  plan  from  a  single  photograph  over- 
looking the  ground;  or  a  perspectometer,  for  quickly  sketch- 
ing in  the  outlines  of  lakes,  bays,  or  other  flat  surfaces;  or  a 
transparent  protractor,  for  the  direct  reading  of  angles  vertical 
or  horizontal.  Also  it  is  possible  on  occasion  to  plot  portions 
of  the  ground  plan  from  single  photographs  overlooking  the 
ground  from  a  comparatively  high  altitude,  by  using  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal  intersections  for  fixing  points ;  but  all  such 
methods  are  to  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  only,  and  as  a  rule, 
less  accurate,  although  sometimes  more  rapid,  than  the  ordinary 
methods  described.  Heights  are  best  obtained  by  computation 
from  the  observed  angular  altitudes  referred  to  horizon  lines 
whose  altitudes  are  known,  after  the  positions  of  the  points  on  a 
plan  have  been  definitely  fixed,  as  described  on  preceding  page. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr  J.  Bridges  Lee,  M.A.,  for 
information  on  photographic  surveying. 
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Cost  of  Photc^r''*phic  Surveying.— In  1888  photographic 
surveying  was  adopted  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
near  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.*  The  total  area  surveyed  by 
this  method  up  to  the  end  of  1892  was  2,015  ^']-  ">il^s-  The 
results  are  plotted  to  a  scale  of  i  to  io,ooo,  and  reduced  for 
publication  to  half  that  scale.  As  an  example  of  practice,  one 
of  the  published  sheets  represents  an  area  of  63  sq,  miles.  It 
was  surveyed  from  six  stations  inside  the  sheet  and  eleven 
stations  outside,  and  1,075  points  were  fixed  by  intersections 
from  thirty-five  photographs.  Thus  on  this  sheet  17  points 
per  square  mile  were  fixed.  The  cost  of  surveying  by  this  method 
was  about  ;£i.  los,  per  square  mile,  or  Jd.  per  acre.t 

Plotting  the  Survey :  Protractors.— A  protractor  is  essen- 
tially a  circle  or  a  semicircle  divided  into  degrees  and  more  or  less 


Fig.  94.  —  Pro  tract  or.  Fig.  95.— Protractor  with  Verniers. 

minute  subdivisions,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  protractor.  Fig. 
94  shows  an  ordinary  12  in.  brass  protractor  as  made  by  Stanley. 
These  may  also  be  had  of  vulcanite.  Fig.  95  shows  a  more  accurate 
protractor  having  a  tangent  or  stow  motion  screw  at  S  and  verniers 
at  V,  V.  The  points  are  pricked  off  with  the  pricking  needles  at 
Pj  and  Pj.  With  this  protractor  an  angle  may  be  protracted  to  1 
minute. 

In  plotting  an  angle  as  bag,  Fig.  96,  the  angle  should  never 
be  laid  off  with  a  small  protractor  and  the  line  produced  to  the 
required  length.  For  instance,  if  the  doited  circle  represents  the 
protractor,  the  zero  or  360°  being  placed  at  b  on  the  line  ab  and 

*  Minulea  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxivlii, 
t  A  complete  treatise  on  Photographic  Surveying,  containing  233  pages 
and  manf  illusi rations,  by  E,  Deville,  Surveyor- General  of  Public  Lands  foi  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  b  published  by  the  Government  Printii^  Bureau,  Otlana, 
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Fig.  96. 
Plotting  an  Angle. 


N 


the  centre  of  the  protractor  at  a,  the  angle  bag  might  be  laid 

off  by  marking  the  point  c  on  the  protractor  at   the  required 

angle,  and  then  producing  kc  to  c.     This 

would  be  a  most  inaccurate  way  of  pro- 

ceeding,  and  should  never  be  done.     The 

position  of  c  as  found  by  producing  kc 

might    be    very    much    out.      When    a 

sufficiently  large  protractor  is  not  at  hand, 

the  length  of  the  perpendicular  b^  and  the 

hypotenuse  a^  should  be  calculated.     For 

instance,  b^=  ab  tan  bag,  and  Ai/=  ab  sec 

BAG.     By  the  intersection  of  arcs  described 

with  the   beam  compasses  from  a  and  b 

as  centres  the  point  d  is  found,  and  the 

line  kd  drawn  at  the  required  angle  with 

AB.     The  length  of  the  line  ac  may  now  be  scaled  along  hd 

and  the  point  c  thus  fixed.     Or  otherwise,  take  kd  =  ab,  and 

calculate  the  chord  subtended  by  the  required  angle.     As  a  rule 

it  is  to  be  observed  that  producing 
a  line  with  a  straight-edge  leads  to 
inaccuracy. 

A  very  good  form  of  protractor 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  97.  It  consists 
of  a  large  square  sheet  of  cardboard 
with  a  circle  cut  out  of  it.  The 
circle  may  be  of  large  diameter,  18 
in.  or  2  ft.  To  use  this  protractor 
it  is  laid  down  with  its  360°  and 
180"  divisions  coinciding  with  the 
meridian  line  drawn  through  a. 
Suppose  the  bearing  of  ab  is  250**. 
Take  a  parallel  ruler  and  set  its 
edge  to  250**  and  70°  on  the  pro- 
tractor. Now  roll  the  parallel  ruler 
until  its  edge  passes  through  a  and 
draw  the  line  ab.  As  a  check  roll 
the  ruler  back  again  and  see  if  its 
edge  still  coincides  with  250°  and 

70**  on  the  protractor.     In  this  way  all  the  bearings  ab,  bc,  cd,  de, 

EF  may  be  plotted  without  shifting  the  protractor.     The  protractor 


Fig.  97.— Large  Protractor. 
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should  of  course  be  kept  down  with  weights.  Even  in  the  case 
of  a  large  survey  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shift  the  protractor 
more  than  a  few  times.  To  do  this,  rule  a  line  to  represent  the 
meridian  through  the  last  station  plotted,  and  again  place  the  pro- 
tractor with  its  360**  and  1 80°  divisions  on  this  line  and  proceed  as 
before.  With  a  large  protractor  of  this  kind  most  of  the  lines  of 
a  survey  may  be  plotted  without  producing  lines  or  calculating  b^ 
and  A</,  Fig.  96,  as  would  be  necessary  with  a  small  protractor.  It 
is  divided  into  degrees,  half  and  quarter  degrees. 

Section  Paper. — This  is  paper  ruled  into  squares  of  i  in.  and 
y\^  in.  by  faint  lines.  It  may  also  be  had  divided  to  various  other 
divisions  or  specially  to  order.  For  work  abroad  on  the  metric 
system  it  is  usually  divided  to  centimetres  and  millimetres.  For 
plotting  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  during  survey  it  is  very 
useful,  as  no  scaling  is  necessary. 

Computation  of  Areas ;  Areas  of  Triangles.— The  usual 
method  of  computing  the  area  of  a  survey  is  to  divide  it  into  triangles 
and  scale  their  bases  and  perpendiculars  as  described  in  Chapter  I., 
page  52.  The  area  of  each  triangle  may,  however,  be  calculated 
by  the  formulae  given  on  page  81,  from  the  given  sides  and  angles, 
and  the  area  is  thus  obtained  from  the  figures  in  the  field  book 
only.  For  areas  adjacent  to  irregular  boundaries  see  pages  52, 
53,  Chapter  I.  See  also  plan i meters  and  computing  scale,  pages 
53  to  56,  Chapter  I. 

Calculation  of  Area  of  Closed  Polygon  from  Lengths 

and  Bearings. — The  area  of  a  closed  polygon  or  closed  traverse 
survey,  the  lengths  and  bearings  of  whose  sides  are  known,  may 
be  calculated  as  follows  : — 

In  Fig.  98,  draw  a  line  representing  the  meridian  through  a, 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  polygon.  Calculate  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tances aa^  bb^  cc^  &c.,  from  the  middle  of  each  of  the  lines  ab,  bc, 
&c.,  to  the  meridian  line  through  a.  Let  these  distances  aa^  bb,  cc, 
&c.,  be  called  the  middle  distances.  Now  multiply  the  latitude  of 
each  line  by  its  middle  distance.  Add  together  all  the  products 
of  the  lines  whose  latitudes  are  northings,  and  similarly  add  to- 
gether all  the  products  of  the  lines  whose  latitudes  are  southings. 
Deduct  the  less  sum  from  the  greater,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
area  of  the  polygon.  The  middle  distance  of  ab  is  equal  to  half 
the  departure  of  the  line  ab.     The  middle  distance  of  bc  is  equal 
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to  half  the  sum  of  the  total  departures  of  the  lines  ab  and  bc  from 
Ns,  and  so  on  for  the  other  middle  distances. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  98  we  have  area  =  lat.  of  ab  x  fl^J,  -  lat.  of 
BC  X  bb^  -  lat.  of  CD  X  cCy  +  lat.  of  de  x  dd^  -  lat.  of  ef  x  ee,  +  lat.  of 
FA  x/f.  The  plus  signs  are  applied  to  those  lines  whose  latitudes 
are  northings,  and  the  minus  signs  to  those  lines  whose  latitudes  are 
southings.     For  an  example  see  Traverse,  Chapter  XI.,  page  419. 

As  the  boundaries  of  a  survey  are  usually  irregular  or  curved 
lines,  this  method  is  as  a  rule  not  of  much  use,  as  the  areas 
of  the  i>arts  adjacent  to  the  irregular  boundaries  have  to  be  taken 


Fig.  98. — Calculation  of  Area  of  Closed  Traverse  Survey. 

out  separately  by  planimeter  or  by  methods  given  on  pages  52,  53, 
Chapter  I.  When  the  boundaries  of  a  property  are  straight  lines, 
and  the  survey  lines  can  be  run  along  the  boundaries  themselves 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  area,  the  method  is,  however,  useful, 
especially  if  the  latitudes  and  departures  have  been  calculated  for 
adjusting  the  survey  and  plotting  it.  This  will  apply  to  surveys 
of  townships,  mining  areas  and  estates,  &c.,  in  countries  such  as 
Australia,  South  Africa,  United  States,  Canada,  &c.,  where  the 
boundaries  are  often  straight-lined  polygons  of  more  or  less 
regular  shape. 
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See  also  Chapter  I.  for  measures  of  length  and  area,  scales, 
computation  of  areas,  plotting,  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing 
plans,  &c.,  pages  49  to  59. 

To  Cut  Off  a  Given  Area  by  a  Straight  Line  Starting 
from  a  Given  Point  in  the  Boundary  of  a  Survey.— Having 

plotted  the  survey,  join  the  given  point  with  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  survey  so  that  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  desired  area 
is  cut  off.  Compute  the  length  and  bearing  of  this  line  and  the 
area  cutoff  by  it.  Take  the  difference  between  this  area  and  the 
area  required  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  is  the  area  to  be 
added  or  subtracted  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  of  which  we  are 
given  the  length  and  bearing  of  one  of  the  sides,  the  bearing  of 
another  side,  and  the  area.  That  is,  in  a  triangle  abc  we  are  given 
one  side  <r,  one  angle  a  (the  difference  of  the  given  bearings),  and 
the  area  of  the  triangle  Q.     The  area  of  the  triangle  being  \bc 

sin  A,  which  is  equal  to  Q,  we  have  b  =  — r^.     Having  then  the 

r  sm  A 

two  sides  b  and  c  and  the  included  angle  a,  the  length  of  the 

other  side  a  and  the  other  angles  b  and  c  may  be  calculated. 

The  bearing  of  the  side  a  is  then  deduced  and  the  line  bc  run  ; 

the  length  b  of  the  side  ac  may  be  measured  as  a  check,  as  also 

the  length  a  of  the  line  bc  itself. 

To  Cut  Off  a  Given  Area  from  a  Survey  by  a  Straight 
Line  with  a  Given  Bearing. — Draw  a  line  with  the  given 
bearing  through  whichever  corner  will  give  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  the  area  required  to  be  cut  off.  Compute  the  length  of  this 
line  and  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  other  side  of  the  survey  cut 
off  by  it,  and  also  the  area  cut  off.  Take  the  difference  between 
this  area  and  the  area  required  to  be  cut  off,  which  difference  is 
the  area  to  be  added  or  subtracted  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  trial 
line.  This  area  will  be  a  trapezoid  whose  area,  length,  and  bearing 
of  one  of  the  parallel  sides  and  the  bearings  of  the  other  sides  are 
known.  From  these  the  lengths  of  the  other  sides  of  the  trapezoid 
may  be  computed.  Then  measure  one  of  the  end  lengths  and 
run  the  line,  measuring  the  length  of  the  line  and  the  other  end 
length  as  a  check. 


CHAPTER    III. 
LE  YELLING. 
Instruments  j  Water  Level— The  simplest  form  of  level 

is  the  water  level  (Fig.  99).     It  consists  of  a  tube  of  tin,  or  lead, 
copper,  &c.,  with  its  ends  bent 


-* » 


up  at  right  angles.     In  each      Eye^ 

of  these  ends   is  inserted  a  ,^«_«___-_. 

piece  of  glass  tube  or  a  glass  jt 

phial.    The  whole  is  mounted  Y'vg.  99.— Water  Level, 

on  a  steady  flexible  joint  to 

a  tripod  stand.  The  tube  being  filled  with  water  preferably 
coloured  red  or  blue,  and  the  instrument  set  up  in  any  position, 
the  surface  of  the  water  will  always  be  at  the  same  level  in  each 
of  the  glass  tubes  or  phials.  By  sighting  along  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  each  of  the  tubes,  therefore,  we  get  a  horizontal  line. 

Spirit  Level. — The  spirit  level  (Fig.  100)  consists  essentially 
of  a  curved  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  ether,  but  with  a  bubble 

of  ether  vapour  left  within. 
I  7^his  bubble  will  always  fill 
the  highest  part  of  the  tube, 
and  therefore  by  its  movement 
indicate  any  change  in  the 
Fig.  100.— Spirit  Level.  position  of  the  tube.     If  the 

bubble,  by  raising  or  lowering 
one  end  of  the  tube,  is  brought  between  the  two  marks  a,  ^, 
which  are  equidistant  from  the  middle  or  highest  part  of  the 
tube,  or  in  case  the  bubble  may  have  expanded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  change  of  temperature,  so  that  it  extends  for  an  equal 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  marks  «,  by  then  if  the  tube  be  set 
in  a  block  the  under  side  of  which  ab  is  parallel  to  a  tangent  to 
the  centre  of  the  tube,  ab  will  be  horizontal.  Or  if  sights  CD  are 
fixed  parallel  to  this  tangent,  then  the  line  of  these  sights,  cd,  will 
be  horizontal.    The  tube  is  graduated  from  the  centre  towards  the 
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ends  by  divisions  etched  on  the  glass.  When  instead  of  the  sights 
c  and  D  the  tube  is  attached  to  a  telescope  so  as  to  be  parallel  to 
its  axis,  we  have  the  engineer's  spirit  level.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  tube  is  usually  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  the  horizontal  line  is 
parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  tube  at  its  middle  or  highest  point. 
In  Fig.  I  GO  the  curvature  of  the  tube  is  much  exaggerated. 

Radius  of  Curvature  of  Bubble  Tube.— The  radius  of 

curvature  of  the  tube  may  be  found  as  follows  : — In  Fig.  loi,  a 
staff  AB  being  held  at  b,  and  the  bubble  adjusted  to  a  horizontal 
position  af^  the  reading  on  the  staff  at /is  noted.     Next  the  bubble 


> 


B 


Fig.  loi. 
To  find  Radius  of  Curvature  of  Bubble  Tube. 


y/ 


Fig.  102. 
Sensibility  of  Level. 


is  moved  through  the  arc  ab  by  raising  or  depressing  one  end,  and 

the  distance  ab^si^  noted  from  the  divisions  on  the  bubble  tube. 

The  reading  on  the  staff  at  g  is  now  noted,  and  the  difference  h 

of  the  readings  at  ^  and /found.     The  distance  af^d  being  also 

measured,  we  have,  as  the  triangles//^  and  oab  are  approximately 

similar — 

r_d 

s~  h 

sd 

li 


whence  r 


0  being  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the  bubble  tube  is  an  arc. 

For  example,  at  50  ft.  distance  the  difference  of  staff  readings 

was  0.04  ft.  and  the  bubble  was  moved  through  0.03  ft.     Then — 

0.04 
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Sensibility. — The  sensibility  of  a  spirit  level  is  estimated  by 
the  distance  through  which  the  bubble  moves  for  a  given  change 
of  inclination.  The  more  sensitive  the  level  the  greater  is  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  bubble  moves  for  any  given  change  of 
inclination. 

In  Fig.  102,  let  s  =  length  of  arc  through  which  the  bubble  moves 

for  a  change  of  inclination  of  i" — 

r= radius  of  curvature  of  bubble  tube. 
Then— 

s  i" 


whole  circumference     360' 


s         i" 
or 


27rr    360 

,                 2irr  X  i" 
whence  s= — 


360°        206265 

The  sensibility  is  therefore  directly  proportional  to  the  radius.  It 
is  also  equal  to  that  of  a  plumb-line  level  whose  plumb  line  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  spirit-level  tube. 
A  bubble  is  also  sensitive  in  proportion  to  its  length,  a  long 
bubble  being  more  accurate  than  a  short  one.  This  refers  to 
the  length  of  the  bubble  itself  apart  from  the  length  of  the  tube. 

Accurate  Measurement  of  Small  Vertical  Angles 
by  means  of  Bubble  Tube  of  Spirit  Level— Small  angles 
may  be  measured  by  means  of  bubble  tube  readings  with  greater 
accuracy  than  by  any  other  method  known. 

Angular  Value  of  one  Division  of  Bubble  Tube* — To  find  the 
angular  value  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  tube,  proceed  as 
follows : — Measure  a  line  on  level  ground  300  to  500  ft.  long. 
Set  up  at  one  end  of  this  line  and  hold  the  staff  on  the  other  end. 
Bring  the  bubble  near  one  end  of  its  run  by  moving  the  instrument 
vertically  and  read  both  ends.  Also  read  the  staff.  Bring  the  bubble 
near  the  other  end  of  its  run  and  again  read  bubble  ends  and  staff. 
Repeat  this  a  great  many  times,  and  take  the  half  difference  of  the 
two  end  readings  each  time,  thus  getting  the  movement  of  the 
centre  of  the  bubble  from  the  centre  of  tube  for  each  reading. 
Take  the  average  of  these  results  for  each  end  of  tube.  These 
average  results  being  for  opposite  ends  of  the  tube,  their  sum  will 
give  the  average  movement  of  bubble.     Similarly  take  the  average 


*  See  also  pages  191,  194. 
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of  the  upper  readings  and  the  average  of  the  lower  readings  on 
the  staff,  and  the  difference  gives  the  average  movement  of  the 
coUimation  line. 

Let  A  =  bubble  movement  in  divisions  of  scale  on  bubble  tube. 
„    s  =  movement  on  staff  in  feet. 
„    L  =  length  of  base-line  in  feet. 
Then — 

Angular  value  of  i  division  of  bubble  tube  _         s 

in  seconds  ""  al  sin  i" 

Log  sin  1"  =  4.6855749 

Measurement  of  Small  Angles  with  Bubble  Tube, — To  measure 
a  small  angle,  note  reading  of  two  ends  of  bubble  to  divisions 
and  tenths,  and  take  half  the  difference.  Move  the  bubble 
the  given  amount  and  note  both  ends  again,  and  take  half  the 
difference.  The  difference  of  these  two  amounts  in  divisions  of 
the  scale  of  the  bubble  tube  multiplied  by  the  angular  value  of  one 
division  of  the  bubble  tube  is  the  vertical  angle  through  which 

the  tube  was  moved.  The  bubble  tube  is 
supposed  to  be  graduated  from  the  centre 
towards  the  ends,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
Thus  the  half  difference  of  end  readings  is 
the  movement  of  the  centre  of  the  bubble 
from  the  middle  graduation. 

Circular  Spirit  Level  (Fig.   103).— 

Y\^'^x  ^^^  upper  surface  of  this  level  is  spherical. 

Circular  Spirit  Level.    ^^  therefore  indicates  a  level  in  every  direction 

in  place  of  only  in  one  direction  as  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  adjusted  in  the  same  way,  but  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

Dumpy  Level. — The  most  common  form  of  engineer's  spirit 
level  is  the  dumpy  level,  invented  by  W.  Gravatt.  The  instrument 
as  made  by  Stanley  is  shown  in  Fig.  104.  It  consists  of  the  tele- 
scope ab  similar  to  the  telescope  of  the  theodolite  (see  page  60), 
having  the  diaphragm  at  c  carrying  the  cross  hairs  or  a  glass  with 
fine  lines  engraved  on  it.  The  spirit  level  de  is  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  telescope,  being  hinged  at  one  end  d  and  fixed  by  the 
capstan  adjusting  screws  at  e.  By  means  of  the  latter  the  end  of 
the  spirit  level  may  be  raised  or  depressed  until  it  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  and  collimation  line  of  the  telescope.     There  is  also  a 
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small  cross  leutl  at /similarly  fixed  by  adjusting  screws,  by  means 
of  which  the  levelling  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
may  be  effected.  Underneath  the  telescope  is  a  compass  for  taking 
magnetic  bearings,  read  by  the  prism  or  microscope  shown  at  g. 

The  vertical  axis  of  the  telescope  is  attached  by  arms  to  the 
three  levelling  screws  s,s,  which  rest  in  bearings  on  the  plate  p  which 
is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  legs  1,1,1. 

Fig.  105  shows  Cooke's  patent  reversible  level,  as  made  by 
Messrs  Cooke,  York.  The  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  is 
that  by  having  enlarged  collars    on    the  telescope  at  a  and  l> 


Fig.  104.— Dumpy  Level. 

the  whole  telescope  may  be  withdrawn  lengthwise  and  replaced 
end  for  end,  or  it  may  be  completely  rotated  by  twisting  round  the 
telescope  tube  with  the  hand.  This  enables  the  adjustment  to  be 
made  more  easily  than  the  adjustment  of  the  ordinary  level,  and 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  Y  level.  It  may  be 
done  indoors,  but  the  instrument  may  also  be  adjusted  on  a  long 
base  outside,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  described  in  Chapter  IV. 

Fig.  106  shows  Cushing's  patent  reversible  level,  as  made  by 
Messrs  Cooke,  York.  This  instrument  is  the  invention  of  Mr 
Gushing,  Inspector  of  Instruments  to  the  India  Office.  The  eye- 
piece end  of  the  telescope  at  a  carrying  with  it  the  diaphragm  is 
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made  interchangeable  with  the  object  glass  end  b.     These  pieces 
being  interchanged,  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  facilitated. 

The  Y  Level.—  Fig.  107  shows  the  V  level,  as  made  by 
Troughton  &  Simms,  London.  In  this  instrument  the  telescope 
rests  in  clips  at  a  and  b  which  may  be  opened  by  taking  out  the  pins 
shown.     The  telescope  may  then  be  lifted  out  and  replaced  end 


Fig.  105.— Cooke's  Pitenl  Reversible  Level. 

for  end.  It  may  also  be  completely  rotated  on  its  axis  by  twisting 
it  round  with  the  hand.  The  object  of  this  is  to  test  the  adjustment 
or  the  readings  on  the  staff.  For  instance,  suppose  the  bearing 
of  the  telescope  in  the  clips  at  a  is  higher  than  the  bearing  at  b, 
or  that  the  spirit  level  is  not  parallel  to  the  collimation  line.  If  the 
clips  are  opened  and  the  telescope  is  reversed  end  for  end  and 
again  directed  to  the  staff,  as  the  bearing  b  is  now  at  the  eye  end 
of  the  telescope  and  the  bearing  a  at  the  object  end,  the  error 
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will  be  reversed,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  staff  readings  will 
be  the  correct  reading.  Similarly  if  the  telescope  is  twisted  half 
round  on  its  axis,  the  error  if  any  due  to  the  cross  hairs  not  being 
in  the  axis  of  the  telescope  wilt  be  reversed  and  the  mean  of  the 
two  readings  will  be  correct. 

Levels  are  made  with  either  three  or  four  levelling  screws. 


Fig.  106. — Cushing's  Patent  Reversible  Lcrcl. 

Three  screws  are  better  than  four,  as  four  screws  will  jam  if 
screwed  up  very  far.  Four  screws  also  require  the  use  of  both 
hands. 

Levelling  Staff. — Fig.  108  shows  Cooke's  ordinary  Sop- 
with  telescopic  levelling  staff  divided  into  feet  and  yj^  parts  of 
a  fool.  Fig.  109  shows  the  same  staff  graduated  to  feet  and  -^ 
parts  of  a  foot  only.     Fig.  no  is  another  staff  of  the  same  kind 
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divided  by  figures  and   dots  only.     Fig. 
divided  to  metres  and  half  centimetres. 


i  a  metric  staff 


Fig.  107.— Y  Level. 
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Levelline  Staves. 

The  staff  is  usually  14  or  16  ft,  long,  and  is  made  in  three 
pieces,  the  two  upper  pieces  fitting  telescopicaily  into  the  lower 
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piece  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  carried  when  not  in  use. 
The  figures  indicating  the  feet  or  metres  are  usually  painted  red 
and  the  others  black. 

Levelling  with  the  Spirit  Level :  Detached  Levels.— 

The  simplest  case  of  levelling  is  finding  the  difference  of  level 
between  two  points  so  situated  that  the  level  may  be  set  up 
somewhere  between  them  and  both  points  sighted  on.  Suppose 
the  difference  of  level  between  two  points  a  and  b,  Fig.  112,  is 
required.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — Set  up  the 
level  at  c  anywhere  between  a  and  b.  Now  turn  the  telescope  so 
that  it  is  parallel  to  one  pair  of  screws,  and  by  means  of  them 
adjust  the  telescope  so  that  the  bubble  is  in  the  centre  of  its  run. 
Now  turn  the  telescope  through  90°  so  that  it  lies  over  the  third 
screw,  or  in  the  four-screw  instrument,  over  the  other  pair  of  screws, 
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Fig.  112. — Difference  of  Level  between  Two  Points. 


and  again  level  the  bubble.  Repeat  these  operations  until  the 
bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its  run  in  every  position  of  the 
telescope.  The  instrument  is  now  said  to  be  "  levelled  up."  Now 
having  directed  the  chainman  to  hold  the  staff  at  a,  the  telescope 
is  directed  on  to  the  staff,  focussed,  and  the  reading  booked,  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  the  bubble  remained  in  the  centre  of  its 
run  while  the  reading  was  being  taken.  The  chainman  is  then 
directed  to  hold  the  staff  at  b,  and  the  telescope  is  directed  on  to 
the  staff  there  and  the  reading  booked.  Suppose  the  reading  ka 
at  a  is  3.24  ft.,  and  the  reading  b^  at  b  is  0.78  ft.  Then  the 
collimation  line  ab  being  horizontal  and  the  horizontal  line  bb' 
being  drawn  through  the  point  b,  it  follows  that  the  difference  of 
level  ab',  Fig.  112,  is  equal  to  the  staff  reading  ka  less  the  staff 
reading  b^,  or  3.24  -  0.78  =  2.46  ft,  or  the  point  b  is  2.46  ft.  higher 
than  the  point  a. 

K 
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Fig.  113. — Continued  Series  of  Levels. 


Continued  Series  of  Levels. — To  take  the  next  case, 
suppose  the  difference  of  level  between  two  points  a  and  b, 
Fig.  113,  is  required,  and  that  owing  either  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  or  to  the  distance  between  a  and  b  it  is  impossible 

to  see  the  staff  at  both 
these  points  from  any  one 
intermediate  position.  Set 
up  the  level  at  c  and  level 
it  up.  Suppose  the  staff 
reading  at  A  is  4.15.  Book 
this,  and  then  direct  the 
chainman  to  hold  the  staff 
at  E,  which  point  should  be 
as  high  up  as  it  is  possible 
to  see.  A  little  practice 
will  soon  enable  the  ob- 
server to  select  the  point 
c  where  to  set  up  the  instrument  so  that  it  will  be  about  half- 
way between  a  and  the  highest  visible  point  e.  In  holding 
the  staff  at  E,  a  well-defined  point,  such  as  a  stone  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  ground,  should  be  selected  by  the  chainman  to 
hold  the  staff  on,  otherwise  the  foot  of  the  staff  may  be  shifted 
during  the  observation  and  while  moving  the  instrument  from 
c  to  D.  Having  directed  the  telescope  to  e,  and  booked  the 
reading,  which  is  say  0.23,  the  staff  is  simply  turned  round  so 
as  to  face  the  point  d,  and  the  level  is  carried  to  that  point  and 
set  up  there.  The  reading  on  the  staff  still  held  on  the  same 
point  E  is  now  taken,  say  it  is  3.57.  The  staff  is  then  moved  to  f 
and  the  reading  there  taken,  say  2.98.  In  this  case  again  a  firm 
point,  such  as  a  stone,  to  hold  the  staff  on,  is  selected  by  the 
chainman  at  f.  The  level  is  now  moved  to  g  and  set  up  there, 
and  the  staff  still  held  at  f  is  read,  say  the  reading  is  0.02. 
Lastly,  the  chainman  holds  the  staff  on  the  point  b  and  the 
reading  there  is  taken,  say  4.06,  which  concludes  the  opera- 
tion. Now  the  reading  at  a  being  4.15  and  that  at  e  0.23,  it 
follows,  as  already  explained  for  Fig.  112,  that  the  point  e  is 
4.15-0.23  =  3.92  ft.  higher  than  a.  Similarly  the  reading  at  R 
being  3.57  and  that  at  f  2.98,  it  follows  that  the  point  f  is 
3.57-2.98  =  0.59  ft.  higher  than  e;  and  again  the  readings  at 
f  and  B  being  0.02  and  4.06,  the  point  b  is  therefore  4.06  -  0.02 
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=  4.04  ft.  lower  than  f.  We  have  now  a  rise  of  3.92  from  a 
to  E,  and  a  rise  of  0.59  from  e  to  f,  and  therefore  a  total  rise 
of  3.92  +  0.59  =  4.51  ft.,  from  A  to  f.  Deducting  from  this  the 
fall  from  f  to  b,  which  is  4.04,  we  find  that  the  point  b  is 
4.51  -4.04  =  0.47  ft.  higher  than  a. 

When  levelling  in  this  way  between  any  two  points  the  sights 
CA,  DE,  and  gf  are  called  back  sights^  and  the  sights  ce,  df,  and  gb 
are  called  fore  sights » 

The  points  e  and  f  on  which  the  staff  is  held  while  the  level 
is  moved  forward,  and  to  which  both  a  fore  sight  and  a  back  sight 
are  taken,  are  called  ^^  change  points  J^ 

Field  Book :  "  Rise  and  Fall "  System.— The  usual  form 

of  level  book  for  booking  the  levels  is  as  follows  : — 


Sight. 

2 

Intermediate 

Sight. 

Fore 
Sight. 

4 
Rise. 

5 
Fall. 

6 

Reduced 

Level. 

7 
Distance. 

Remarks. 

4,15 

3.57 
0.02 

se 

0.23 
2.98 
4.06 

392 
0.59 

4.51 
4.04 

4.04 

14352 

147.44 
148.03 

143.99 

A 
E 
F 

B 

7.74 
7.27 

7.27 

4.04 
ise 

0.47  ri 

0.47  r 

The  first  column  contains  the  back  sights,  the  second  the  inter- 
mediate sights,  the  third  the  fore  sights,  the  fourth  the  rises,  the 
fifth  the  falls,  the  sixth  the  reduced  levels,  and  the  other  page  of 
the  book  is  reserved  for  the  distances  (column  7)  and  remarks. 

The  use  of  the  second  column  for  intermediates  and  the  sixth 
column  for  reduced  levels  will  be  explained  after. 

Booking  the  Levels. — The  method  of  booking  the  levels 
shown  in  Fig.  113  is  as  follows  : — The  first  sight  of  4.15  on  a  is  a 
back  sight,  and  is  entered  in  the  back  sight  column  as  shown,  and 
is  described  as  a  on  the  same  line  in  the  space  for  remarks.  The 
next  sight  on  e  is  a  fore  sight,  and  as  this  is  to  a  new  point,  the 
reading  on  e,  viz.,  0.23,  is  entered  on  the  nextlmQ  below  and  is 
described  as  £  in  the  space  for  remarks.     The  next  sight  being  a 
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back  sight  to  the  same  point  £,  is  entered  on  the  same  line  in  the 
back  sight  column,  viz.,  3.57.  Similarly  the  next  sight  being  a 
fore  sight  to  a  new  point  f,  it  is  entered  in  the  fore  sight  column  on 
the  next  line,  viz.,  2.98,  and  is  described  as  f  in  the  remarks  space. 
The  back  sight  0.02  to  the  same  point  is  entered  on  the  same  line. 
The  last  sight  being  to  the  new  point  b,  and  being  a  fore  sight,  it 
is  entered  on  the  next  line  in  the  fore  sight  column,  viz.,  4.06,  and 
is  described  in  the  remarks  as  b.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  last 
sight  of  a  series  of  levels  is  always  afore  sight. 

Reducing  the  Levels.— It  is  now  to  be  observed  that 
whenever  the  fore  sight  is  less  than  the  back  sight,  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  points  is  a  rise,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  fore  sight  on  e,  viz.,  0.23,  is  less  than  the  back  sight  on 
A,  and  the  difference  of  level  between  a  and  e  is  therefore  4.15  - 
0.23,  or  3.92  rise,  which  is  entered  in  the  rise  column  as  shown. 
Similarly  the  fore  sight  to  f  being  less  than  the  back  sight  to  e, 
the  result  is  3.57-2.98  =  0.59  rise,  or  0.59  rise  from  e  to  F, 
which  is  also  entered  in  the  rise  column  as  shown.  Again,  the 
fore  sight  on  b  being  greater  than  the  back  sight  on  f,  we  get 
4.06  -  0.02  =  4.04  fall^  or  4.04  fall  from  f  to  b,  which  is  entered 
in  the  fall  column  as  shown. 

The  total  difference  of  level  between  a  and  b  is  now  the 
difference  of  the  sums  of  the  rises  and  falls  in  columns  4  and  5,  or 
4.51  -4.04  =  0.47,  and  as  the  sum  of  the  rises  is  the  greater,  the 
result  is  a  rise  of  0.47,  i.e,,  there  is  a  rise  of  0.47  from  a  to  b. 

Check  on  Reducing  the  Levels. — Obviously  the  same 
result  will  be  arrived  at  by  adding  up  all  the  back  sights  and 
all  the  fore  sights  in  columns  i  and  3.  When  the  sum  of  the 
fore  sights  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  back  sights,  the  result  is  a 
rise,  and  vice  versd.  In  this  case  we  have  sum  of  fore  sights  = 
7.27,  and  sum  of  back  sights  =  7.74.  The  difference  of  level  is 
therefore  7.74-7.27  =  0.47  rise  as  before.  This  is  a  valuable 
check  on  reducing  levels,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

Datum. — In  all  levelling  operations  of  any  importance  it  is 
necessary  to  work  to  a  fixed  "  datum,"  />.,  to  find  the  heights  of 
the  various  points  above  a  certain  fixed  plane  which  is  called  the 
"datum."  The  datum  adopted  for  the  levels  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  mean  sea-level  at  Liverpool. 
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Bench  Marks. — A  bench  mark  is  a  mark  on  a  building  or 
wall  or  other  prominent  object,  the  level  of  which  mark  above  a 
certain  datum  is  known.  The  Ordnance  bench 
marks  are  distributed  at  numerous  points  all  over 
the  country,  and  are  marked  by  an  arrow  (Fig. 
114)  cut  into  the  stone  of  the  various  buildings, 
walls,  &c.  The  positions  of  these  bench  marks 
and  their  heights  above  Ordnance  datum  are  ^^'  "^* 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  and  they  may  be  Bench  Mark, 
readily  found  by  consulting  the  maps.  In  some 
instances,  when  bench  marks  were  marked  on  a  stone  in  a  fence- 
wall,  or  other  building,  cases  have  occurred  where  part  of  this 
wall  or  building  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  and  the  stone 
with  the  bench  mark  cut  on  it  has  been  built  in  the  wall  again  at 
a  considerably  different  level  from  its  original  position.  Even  a 
bench  mark  on  a  milestone  has  been  known  to  be  considerably 
displaced  from  its  original  position.  The  surveyor  should  always, 
therefore,  where  possible,  avoid  selecting  a  bench  mark  on  a 
building  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  countries  where  there  is  no 
reliable  survey  or  levels  the  surveyor  must  fi\  his  own  datum 
and  bench  marks,  either  by  starting  from  approximate  mean  sea- 
level  or  by  assuming  a  datum  and  working  to  it  throughout. 

Reduced  Levels. — Having  now  explained  the  meaning  of 
a  datum,  the  use  of  column  6,  page  137,  may  be  shown.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  height  of  the  point  a.  Fig.  113,  above 
Ordnance  datum,  or  any  other  selected  datum,  to  be  known,  we 
use  column  6  to  find  the  heights  of  the  other  points  E,  f,  and  b 
above  this  datum.  Suppose  that  the  point  a  is  known  to  be 
143.52  ft.  above  a  certain  datum.  This  is  called  the  reduced 
level  of  the  point  a,  and  is  entered  opposite  the  back  sight  of  a  in 
column  6,  as  shown  on  page  137.  On  referring  to  the  rise  and 
fall  columns  we  see  that  e  is  3.92  ft.  above  a.  To  get  the  reduced 
level  of  E,  therefore,  we  add  3.92  to  the  reduced  level  of  a,  viz., 
'43'52  +  3.92  =  147.44,  which  is  entered  in  column  6  as  the  reduced 
level  of  E.  Similarly  the  reduced  level  of  f  is  147.444-0.59  = 
148.03,  while  B  being  4.04  ft.  lower  than  f,  its  reduced  level 
is  148.03-4.04=143.99.  Obviously,  when  all  the  levels  are 
reduced,  the  difference  of  level  between  any  two  points  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  reduced   levels.      For  instance,  the 
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difference  of  level  between  a  and  b  is  14399- 143.52  =  0.47,  as 
previously  found. 

Plotting  the  Levels:  Longitudinal  Section. — If  the 

distances  of  the  points  from  each  other,  a'e',  e'f',  and  f'b'.  Fig.  113, 
have  been  measured  and  entered  in  the  distance  column,  in  order 
to  plot  the  levels  between  a  and  b  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  draw 
a  line  to  represent  the  datum,  and  on  it  lay  off  the  distances  a'e', 
e'f',  f'b'.  By  erecting  perpendiculars  a'a,  e'e,  &c.,  at  these  points, 
and  making  them  equal  to  the  reduced  levels  143.52,  147.44, 
148.03,  and  143.99,  t^c  points  a,  e,  f,  b  are  found ;  and  on  joining 
these  points,  we  get  the  "longitudinal  section"  aefb  of  the 
ground  between  a  and  b,  as  shown  in  Fig.  113.  In  cases  where 
the  perpendiculars  a'a,  e'e,  &c.,  are  inconveniently  long,  the 
datum  line  a'b'  is  taken  as  a  certain  amount  above  the  datum  of 
the  levels.  Suppose  the  datum  a'b'  is  assumed  to  be  100  ft. 
above  the  datum  of  the  levels,  the  perpendiculars  a'a,  e'e,  &c., 
will  then  be  plotted  equal  to  43.52,  47.44,  &c.,  instead  of  equal 
to  143.52,  147.44,  &c.  The  assumed  level  of  the  datum  line  a'b' 
is  to  be  noted  along  the  line  a'b'  thus:  Datum  =  100.00,  or  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Readings  near  Top  of  Staff.— When  the  line  of  sight  or 

coUimation  line  cuts  the  staff  near  the  top,  so  that  the  staff  read- 
ing is  large,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  staff  held 
perfectly  vertical,  otherwise 
the  reading  may  be  consider- 
ably out.  Thus  in  Fig.  115, 
if  ab  is  the  coUimation  line, 
and  the  staff  be  held  verti- 
cally, the  reading  is  bd.     If, 

„.  „    ,.  ^       ,  however,  the  staff  be  held  off 

Fig.  115.— Readings  near  Top  of  Staff.      .1        i       v  ^,  ,. 

**      "^  t»  r  jl^g  plumb  as  dc,  the  readmg 

is  DC,  and  as  dc  is  greater  than 
DB  in  the  ratio  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  its 
longest  side,  the  error  may  amount  to  several  hundredths  of  a 
foot,  i.tf.,  two  or  three  figures  in  the  second  place  of  decimals. 
This  error  may  be  avoided  by  causing  the  chainman  to  slowly 
"wave  the  staff"  from  the  position  dc  to  the  position  de  on 
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each  side  of  the  vertical  until  the  smallest  reading  db  has  been 
observed. 

Field  Book :  ''  CoUimation ''  or  '<  Height  of  Instru- 
ment" Method. — The  system  of  booking  and  reducing  the 
levels  already  described  is  called  the  rise  and  fall  system,  and  is 
somewhat  more  laborious  than  the  colli  mation  or  height  of  in- 
strument method  which  will  now  be  described.  Taking  the 
same  example  as  shown  in  Fig.  113  and  already  described,  the 
level  book  under  the  collimation  method  is  kept  as  under : — 
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Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  place  of  the  rise  and  fall  columns 
we  have  one  column  marked  "  Height  of  Instrument."  Referring 
to  Fig.  113,  we  notice  that  if  the  reduced  level  of  the  point  a  is 
143.52  ft.  and  the  back  sight  on  a  is  4.15,  the  reduced  level  of 
the  collimation  line  of  the  instrument  at  c  is  143.524-4.15  = 
147.67,  or  in  other  words,  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
or  the  height  of  the  collimation  line,  usually  called  height  of 
instrument,  is  147.67.  This  is  entered  in  the  height  of  instru- 
ment column.  To  get  the  reduced  level  of  the  point  e,  the  staff 
reading  on  e  being  0.23,  it  is  obvious  from  Fig.  113  that  e  is 
0.23  below  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  we  get  147.67  -  0.23  = 
147.44  for  the  reduced  level  of  e.  Again,  the  height  of  instru- 
ment when  placed  at  d  =  reduced  level  of  e  +  back  sight  on  e 
=  147.44  +  3.57=151.01.  , Again,  deducting  the  foresight  on  f 
from  this  height  of  instrument  we  get  151. 01  -  2.98=  148.03  as 
the  reduced  level  of  f.  Similarly  for  the  new  height  of  instru- 
ment at  G  we  have  148.03-^0.02=148.05,  and  for  the  reduced 
level  of  B  we  get  148.05  -  4.06  =  143.99. 

On  examining  this  process  it  will  be  seen  that  it  simply  con- 
sists in  adding  all  the  back  sights  to  the  reduced  levels  of  the 
points  on  which  they  are  taken  to  get  the  heights  of  instrument, 
and  subtracting  each  fore  sight  from  the  previous  height  of  instru- 
ment to  get  the  reduced  levels  of  the  points  to  which  the  fore 
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sights  are  taken.     We  have  therefore  the  simple  rule,  "  Add  the 
back  sights  and  subtract  the  fore  sights." 

Intermediate  Sights. —  As  regards  intermediate  sights, 
suppose  now  there  is  an  eminence  at  h  and  a  depression  at  k, 
the  levels  of  which  are  also  required  (Fig.  113).  The  intermediate 
sights  are  to  be  booked  on  their  proper  lines  in  the  intermediate 
column,  and  are  to  be  treated  exactly  like  fore  sights.  By  the 
rise  and  fall  method,  supposing  the  staff  reading  at  h  to  be  1. 16, 
and  the  reading  at  k  to  be  6.23,  the  level  book  will  be  as  under: — 
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Having  reduced  the  levels  as  far  as  the  point  e,  the  back  sight 
on  E  being  3.57  and  the  intermediate  sight  on  the  intermediate 
point  H  being  1.16,  we  see  that  h  is  higher  than  e  by  3. 57-1. 16 
=  2.41  rise,  which  is  entered  in  the  rise  column  and  added  to 
147.44  to  get  the  reduced  level  of  h,  />.,  147.44  +  2.41  =  149.85. 
Again,  the  reading  on  the  intermediate  point  h  being  1.16,  and 
the  fore  sight  on  f  being  2.98,  we  see  that  f  is  lower  than  h  by 
2.98-1.16=1.82  fall,  which  is  entered  in  the  fall  column  and 
deducted  from  149.85,  giving  148.03  as  the  reduced  level  of  f. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  get  the  reduced  level  of  the  inter- 
mediate point  K  =  141.82,  and  the  reduced  level  of  b=  143.99  ^ 
before. 

By  the  collimation  or  height  of  instrument  method  the  level 
book  would  be  as  under : — 
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LONGITUDINAL    SECTION  143 

In  this  case  we  simply  have  to  deduct  each  intermediate  from 
the  previous  height  of  instrument  to  get  the  reduced  level,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  deduct  each  fore  sight.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  new  height  of  instrument  opposite  the  intermediate 
sights,  the  intermediate  and  the  next  following  fore  sight  being 
both  deducted  from  the  same  height  of  instrument.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  113. 

Comparison  of  ''Rise  and  Fall"  and  "Height  of 
Instrument"  Systems. — On  comparing  the  two  methods  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  the  collimation  or  height  of  instrument 
method  in  the  case  of  the  intennediate  sights  there  is  a  saving  of 
either  a  subtraction  or  an  addition  in  the  reducing,  which  when 
there  are  a  great  many  intermediate  sights  is  a  not  inconsiderable 
saving  of  labour.  By  the  rise  and  fall  method  there  is,  however, 
a  check  on  the  reducing  of  the  intermediate  sights,  as  any  error  in 
the  reducing  of  an  intermediate  sight  affects  the  reducing  of  the 
next  following  fore  sight,  and  therefore  of  all  the  levels  after  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  height  of  instrument  method  any  in- 
termediate sight  may  be  wrongly  reduced  without  affecting  any 
of  the  other  levels.  For  instance,  by  the  height  of  instrument 
method  in  the  above  example  the  reduced  levels  of  the  inter- 
mediate sights  at  H  and  k  might  have  any  value  in  the  reduced 
level  column  without  affecting  any  of  the  other  reduced  levels. 
In  this  way  we  might  check  in  our  levels  correctly  on  to  a  bench 
mark  and  still  have  the  intermediate  sights  wrongly  reduced.  By 
either  method,  however,  there  is  no  check  on  the  actual  staff 
readings  of  the  intermediate  points  in  the  field.  Important  points 
should  therefore  always  be  made  "  change  points  "  and  not  inter- 
mediates. This  may  always  be  effected  by  moving  the  instrument, 
although  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  as  far  as  being  able 
to  see  points  beyond  is  concerned. 

Example  of  Longitudinal  Section.*— Fig.  1 15A,  Plate  VII., 

is  another  example  of  a  "  longitudinal  section."  The  level  book 
of  this  section  is  given  on  pages  144,  145,  and  it  will  be  instructive 
for  the  student  to  copy  out  the  back  sights,  intermediate  sights, 
and  fore  sights,  together  with  the  reduced  level  of  the  starting 
point  at  the  pond,  and  work  out  the  reduced  levels  for  himself, 
and  compare  them  with  those  given  on  pages  144, 145.     He  might 

•  For  another  example  see  page  230,  Plate  X. 
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then  plot  the  section  to  a  scale  of  say  3  chains  to  i  in.  horizontal 
and  30  ft.  to  I  in.  vertical. 


Example  of  Level  Book. 

Level  Book  of  Fig.  115A. 


Back 

Intermediate 

Fore 

Height  of 

Reduced 

D^morlpe 

Sight. 

Sight. 

Sight. 

Instrument. 

Level. 

384 

88.75 

84.91 

Edge  pond. 

4.60 

84.15 

I  ch.  14  ft. 

4.71 

3.98 

89.48 

84.77 

3ch. 

4.15 

85.33 

4ch. 

4.50 

84.98 

5  ch.  47  ft.,  footpath. 

5.66 

6.70 

88.44 

82.78 

8cb. 

5.80 

82.64 

9ch. 

5.50 

82.94 

10  ch. 

5.10 

83.34 

II  ch. 

4.00 

84.44 

12  ch. 

7.24 

2.90 

92.78 

85.54 

14  ch. 

6.50 

86.28 

15  ch. 

5.70 

87.08 

17  ch. 

4.40 

88.38 

1 7  ch.  48  ft. » footpath 

7.44 

3-24 

96.98 

89.54 

19  ch. 

6.50 

90.48 

20  ch. 

3.20 

93.78 

21  ch. 

0.25 

3" 

94.12 

93.87 

2.20 

91.92 

22  ch. 

3-75 

90.37 

22  ch.  43  ft.,  railway 
fence. 

4.10 

90.02 

23  ch. 

5.10 

89.02 

25  ch. 

4.50 

89.62 

25  ch.  30  ft.,  gate. 

8.18 

4.37 

97.93 

89.75 

25  ch.  47  ft.,  centre 
road. 

7.70 

90.23 

26  ch. 

8.20 

89.73 

26  ch.  26  ft.,  fence. 

7.90 

90.03 

27  ch. 

5.00 

92.93 

28  ch. 

2.40 

95.53 

29  ch. 

10.47 

0.98 

107.42 

96.95 

30  ch. 

7.00 

100.42 

31  ch. 

12.98 

0.70 

119.70 

106.72 

32  ch. 

8.50 

1 1 1.20 

32  ch.  48  ft. 

4.00 

115.70 

32  ch.  53  ft.,  fence. 

9.20 

110.50 

32  ch.  53  ft.,  ditch. 

9.20 

110.50 

32  ch.  60  ft.,  ditch. 

10.37 

0.29 

129.78 

1 19.41 

5-50 

124.28 

33  ch.  32  ft.,  fence. 

4.20 

125.58 

33  ch.  49  ft. ,  fence. 

12.97 

2.07 

140.68 

127.71 

9.50 

131.18 

34  ch. 
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Example  of  Level  Book— continued. 


Back 

Intermediate 

Fore 

Height  of 

Reduced 

mi  Atn  ^  r  V  c 

Sight. 

Sight. 

Sight. 

Instrument 

Level. 

13-68 

0.76 

153-60 

139-92 

5.20 

148.40 

35  ch. 

12.96 

0.50 

166.06 

153.10 

11.00 

155.06 

35  ch.  33  ft. 

5-30 

160.76 

35  ch.  51  ft. 

2.05 

164.01 

36  ch. 

12.88 

0.90 

178.04 

165.16 

5.40 

172.64 

36  ch.  40  ft. 

2.06 

175-98 

37  ch. ,  centre  of  man- 
hole. 

4.42 

173.62 

Invert  of  pipe. 

123.63 

34.92 

34.92 

se. 

88.71  ri 

84.91  ei 

dge  pond, 
ivert  of  pipe. 

173.62  ii 

Cross  Sections. — The  object  of  cross  sections  is  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  longitudinal 
section.  The  cross  sections  should  be  taken  only  at  those  points 
where  there  is  a  change  in  the  surface  contour  of  the  ground. 
The  surface  between  two  adjacent  cross  sections  will  thus  ap- 
proximately coincide  with  planes  joining  these  cross  sections. 
Cross  sections  should  always  be  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  longitudinal  section.  They  may  usually  be  squared  off 
by  the  eye  with  sufficient  accuracy,  or  if  more  accuracy  is 
required,  by  the  optical  square,  box  sextant,  or  theodolite. 

A  level  is  taken  at  each  point  in  each  cross  section  where  the 
slope  of  the  ground  changes,  and  the  distance  of  each  of  these 
points  from  the  centre  line  or  line  of  longitudinal  section  is 
measured. 

Thus  in  Fig.  116,  at  the  points  c,  d,  e,  f,  g  cross  sections  are 
taken,  the  line  of  each  cross  section  being  at  right  angles  to 
AB.  The  distances  ac,  cd,  de,  ef,  fg,  gb  are  to  be  measured. 
Then  in  the  first  cross  section  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes  at 
a,  ^,  c  on  the  right,  and  at  </,  e  on  the  left.     The  distances  ca,  c^, 
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cr,  c</,  and  c^  are  therefore  measured,  and  levels  are  taken  at 

these  points.     These  levels  being  plotted,  will  be  as  represented 

in  Fig.  117. 

In  taking  cross  sections,  a  convenient  method  is  to  first  of  all 

insert  at  each  of  the  points  a^  b^  r,  </,  e^  &c.,  a  small  stick,  at  the  same 

time  measuring  the  distances  Ctf, 
cby  cr,  &c.,  from  the  centre  line 
AB.  Insert  in  a  cleft  in  each 
stick  a  paper  marked  C.S.  No.  i, 
15  ft.  R,  C.S.  No.  I,  20  ft.  R,  and 
so  on,  meaning  that  the  point  at 
which  the  paper  is,  is  on  C.S. 
No.  I  and  15  ft.  to  right  of  the 
centre  line,  or  on  Cross  Section 
No.  I  and  20  ft.  to  right  of 
centre  line  ab,  and  so  on.  The 
staff-holder,  when  he  comes  to 
hold  the  staff  at  each  point, 
pulls  out  the  paper  and  calls  out 
to  the  leveller  what  is  written 
on  it,  afterwards  destroying  the 
paper.    By  adopting  this  method, 

all  the  highest  points  of  all  the  cross  sections  may  be  taken  at 

one  set  up  of  the  level,  and  the  next  lower  set  of  points  at  the 

next  set  up  of  the  level.     This  is  a  saving  of  labour,  as  all  the 

levels  may  then  be  taken  with  two  or  three  settings  of  the  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  each  cross  section  is  taken  separately,  each 

might  require  three   or 

four  settings  of  the  level 

on  steep  ground.     The 

most  usual   method  of 

working  is,  however,  to 

have  an  assistant  who 

remains   at    the   centre 

line  and   calls  out  the 

taped  distances  to  where 

the   staff   is    held,   the 

staff-holder  taking  the  ring  of  the  tape  with  him. 

The  length  of  each  cross  section,  />.,  cc  or  c^.  Fig.  116,  will 

depend  on  the  object  of  the  survey.     For  a  road  or  a  railway 


Fig.  116. — Cross  Sectioning. 


Datum 


Fig.  117. — Cross  Section. 
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the  cross  sections  must  extend  as  far  as  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
slope  of  the  cutting  or  embankment  and  for  a  few  feet  beyond. 
When  the  longitudinal  section  has  been  taken  and  the  gradients 
fixed,  the  depths  of  cutting  or  height  of  bank  at  each  point  on  the 
centre  line  are  known,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  slope  will 
run  out  may  be  easily  calculated  mentally.  Otherwise  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  cross  sections  must  extend  must  be  estimated 
as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  a  certain  amount 
of  margin  being  allowed  by  taking  them  rather  farther  than 
necessary.  This  also  provides  for  alterations,  such  as  flattening 
the  slopes,  &c. 

The  levels  for  cross  sections  are  booked  in  the  same  way  as 
already  described  for  the  levels  of  a  longitudinal  section,  each 
level  being  described  in  the  remarks  column  as  C.S.  No.  3,  35  ft. 
R,  or  L,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Checking  on  to  Bench  Marks  or  "  Checking  Back." — 

All  levels  of  any  importance  should  start  from  a  bench  mark 
whose  level  is  accurately  known,  and  should  be  carried  on  to 
another  similar  bench  mark  at  the  conclusion,  or  failing  a  con- 
venient bench  mark  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  levels,  it  is  necessary 
to  "check  back"  to  the  original  starting  point.  This  affords  a 
complete  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  levels,  with  the  exception 
of  the  intermediate  sights.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  a  serious 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  levels  and  again  rectified  by 
another  mistake  of  equal  amount  but  contrary  direction.  The 
levels  will  then  check  in  on  the  bench  marks  and  still  be  wrong. 
Such  cases,  however,  very  rarely  occur. 

In  checking  on  to  a  bench  mark  after  taking  all  the  levels 
required  for  the  work  in  hand,  of  course  no  intermediate  sights 
are  taken,  only  back  and  fore  sights  along  the  shortest  and  most 
convenient  route  to  the  nearest  bench  mark  or  to  the  starting 
point.     The  levels  should  check  in  to  .01,  .02,  or  .03  ft. 

Hand  Level. — This  instrument,  as  made  by  Stanley,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  118.  It  is  simply  a  tube  with  a  mirror  inside  which  reflects 
the  bubble  of  the  spirit  level.  Upon  looking  through  the  tube  the 
bubble  is  seen  reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  by  moving  the  end  of 
the  tube  up  or  down,  the  reflection  of  the  centre  of  the  bubble 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  line  of  sight  ab^  indicated  by  a 
scratch  on  the  mirror  and  a  cross  hair  in  the  tube,  which  line  is 
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then  horizontal  if  the  spirit  level  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight,  as 
it  should  be  if  the  instrument  is  in  adjustment.  The  hand  level 
is  very  useful  for  taking  short  cross  sections,  and  is  much  used  by 
American  engineers  on  railway  work  when  the  height  of  bank  or 


Fig.  Il8. — Hand  Level. 

depth  of  cutting  does  not  exceed  j  or  ro  ft.,  and  the  cross  sections 
are  therefore  short.  For  the  method  of  cross  sectioning  with  the 
hand  level,  sec  pages  414,  415,  416,  Chapter  XI. 

Clinometer.  —  One  of  Stanley's  clinometers  is  shown  in 
Fig.  119,  Fig.  120  shows  one  of  Cooke's,  and  Fig.  121  one  of 
Troughton  &  Simms'.  These  instruments  are  in  principle  the 
same  as  the  hand  level,  Che  difference  heing  that  the  clinometer 
may  be  used  on  an  inclined  line,  and  the  spirit  level  then  made 
level  by  turning  a  milled-headed  screw  actuating  a  pinion.  This 
moves  a  vernier,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  is  then  read  off  the 
graduated  arc.  To  use  the  clinometer  we  must  sight  on  to  a  point 
at  the  same  height  above  the  ground  as  the  eye.  Thus  in  Fig. 
122,  the  clinometer  being  held  to  the  eye  at  a,  to  get  the  angle  of 


Fig.  119.— ainomelet. 

the  slope  cd  we  must  sight  on  to  a  point  b,  such  that  bd=  ac.  The 
line  of  coUimation  of  the  clinometer  is  then  parallel  to  cd,  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  and  the  angle  as  read  on  the  graduated  arc  is  the 
angle  of  the  slope  cd.    A  very  good  way  to  use  the  clinometer  is 
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to  cut  a  notch  in  a  ranging  rod  or  pole  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  eye.  Hold  the  clinometer  in  this  notch  and  sight  on  to 
another  rod  having  a  mark  at  the  same  height  or  cut  off  to  that 
height. 

The  use  of  the  clinometer  is  to  get  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
and  thus  save  the  labour  of  taking  levels  for  cross  sections. 

Cross  Sectioning  with  the   Clinometer— For   many 

purposes,  such  as  railway  cross  sections,  the  clinometer  is  most  use- 


Fig.  120. — Clinomeler. 


Fie.  m.-ainoiHcler. 

ful.  Thus  in  Fig.  122  the  angle  of  slope_^rf  being  known,  the  slope 
frfmay  be  plotted,  and  if  the  distance  cd=ab  along  the  slope  is  also 
known  the  point  d  m.iy  be  plotted.  Similarly  the  angle  kde  being 
also  measured,  and  the  distance  de  or  hg,  the  point  e  is  fixed.  In 
this  manner  all  the  points  of  a  cross  section  may  be  fixed  by  the 
clinometer,  and  of  course  much  more  rapidly  than  by  the  level. 
The  results  of  the  clinometer  are  not  so  accurate  as  levels,  but  for 
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ordinary  purposes,  such  as  the  cross  sections  for  locating  a  road 
or  railway,  the  clinometer  is  quite  near  enough. 

Cross  sections  for  contours  for  locating  purposes  in  railway 
surveys  are  almost  invariably  taken  with  the  clinometer.  For 
final  earthwork  quantities,  however,  the  level  should  be  used. 

Cross   Sectioning  with   the   Theodolite.— The   most 

rapid  method  of  taking  long  cross  sections  on  steep  hillsides  is 
with  the  theodolite.  The  instrument  is  set  up  over  the  centre 
line  peg  and  the  level  of  the  axis  found  by  measuring  from  the 
peg,  whose  level  is  known  from  the  longitudinal  section  levels. 
When  taking  the  longitudinal  section,  levels  should  be  taken  on 
the  pegs  for  the  purpose  at  those  places  where  it  is  proposed  to 


Fig.  1 22. — Use  of  Clinometer. 


use  the  theodolite  for  cross  sectioning.  The  theodolite  being  set 
up  and  levelled,  the  collimation  line  is  set  approximately  parallel 
to  the  general  slope  of  the  ground,  and  the  vertical  arc  clamped  at 
that  angle.  First  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  theodolite  above 
the  peg  and  the  vertical  angle  are  booked.  The  staff-holder  then 
holds  the  staff  at  the  points  where  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes, 
at  the  same  time  holding  the  ring  end  of  a  tape  at  the  point  where 
the  collimation  line  cuts  the  staff.  There  ought  to  bean  assistant 
at  the  instrument  to  take  the  tape  distances  to  the  axis.  The 
staff  readings  and  distances  of  each  point  are  thus  read  and 
booked.  To  plot  the  cross  section  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
plot  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  then  the  collimation 
line  passing  through  this  point  at  the  proper  angle ;  the  distances 
are  then  measured  along  the  collimation  line,  verticals  at  each 
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point  measured  down  from  the  collimation  line  and  equal  to 
the  various  staff  readings,  then  give  the  points  on  the  surface 
where  the  staff  was  held.  Upon  joining  these  points  the  desired 
cross  section  is  obtained.  With  stadia  hairs  in  the  telescope  the 
distances  along  the  collimation  line  may  be  readily  found  on 
the  principles  described  in  Chapter  VI.,  without  measuring  with 
the  tape.  For  very  long  cross  sections  two  tapes  joined  together 
are  required,  and  on  a  windy  day  this  is  awkward.  Wiih  the 
stadia  hairs  the  process  is  rapid  and  quite  accurate.  By  having 
sliding  sights  at  right  angles  to  the  staff  it  may  be  held  at  right 
angles  to  the  collimation  line,  and  in  that  case  the  distances  along 
the  collimation  line  may  be  calculated  mentally.  In  plotting 
the  staff  readings  are  of  course  then  plotted  perpendicular  to  the 
collimation  line.  The  calculation  is  troublesome  if  the  staff  is 
held  vertical.  This  method  is  also  useful  for  cross  sections  of 
cuttings  on  steep  hillsides  with  some  rock  in  the  bottom  and  long 
earth  slopes  up  the  hill.  For  these  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  up 
the  theodolite  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  cutting  than  the  centre 
line,  or  further  out,  in  order  to  get  the  collimation  line  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  general  slope  and  not  too  high  on  the  staff. 
In  this  case  the  distance  of  the  instrument  from  the  centre  peg  is 
also  to  be  measured  and  booked  and  plotted  accordingly.  The 
height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  may  be  found  by  levelling 
with  a  spirit  level  a  common  straight-edge,  placed  on  the  centre 
peg,  and  measuring  from  the  straight-edge  to  the  axis  of  the  theo- 
dolite. The  index  error  of  the  vertical  arc  should  be  ascertained 
by  testing  the  collimation  line  on  two  level  pegs  5  or  6  chains 
apart,  and  the  error  is  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  each 
vertical  angle  as  the  case  may  be. 

Contours. — In  order  to  fix  the  position  of  any  point  in  space 
we  must  have  its  three  co-ordinates — that  is,  its  two  horizontal 
co-ordinates  and  one  vertical  co-ordinate.  The  horizontal  co- 
ordinates fix  the  position  of  the  point  in  plan  and  are  determined 
by  surveying,  while  the  vertical  co-ordinate  fixes  the  position  of 
the  point  in  elevation  and  is  determined  by  levelling.  The  plan 
ought  to  show  the  position  of  each  point  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  and  this  is  effected  by  drawing  contours  on  the  plan. 

Suppose  a  hill  to  be  cut  by  a  number  of  equidistant  hori- 
zontal planes,  and  suppose  we  draw  the  intersections  of  these 
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planes  with  the  surface  of  the  hill,  as  in  Fig.  1 23.  Then  the  lines 
representing  the  intersections  of  the  planes  with  the  surface  of  the 
hill  are  "contour  lines."  They  are  the  lines  which  would  be 
formed  by  water  surrounding  the  hill  and  rising  a  certain  height 
at  a  time  until  it  reached  the  top.  The  edge  of  the  water  at  each 
successive  rise  would  form  a  contour  line.  It  is  evident  that 
the  steeper  the  slope  the  nearer  the  contour  lines  will  be  on 
the  map,  while  the  flatter  the  slope  ihe  further  apart  the  con- 
tour lines  will  be,     A  right  cone  would  thus  be  shown  by  a 


Fig.  123.  Fig.  125. 

Contours  ofa  Hill.  Oblique  Cone  Contours. 

scries  of  concentric  circles,  as  in  Fig.  124;  an  oblique  cone,  as 
in  Fig,  125. 

Vertical  Distance  between  Contour  Lines.— This  is 
fixed  by  the  object  of  the  survey,  the  population  and  importance 
of  the  country,  the  degree  of  irregularity  of  the  surface,  and  the 
scale  of  the  map.  In  mountainous  districts  the  contours  may  be 
100  ft.  apart  vertically.  For  engineering  purposes,  such  as  the 
general  plan  of  a  railway,  the  contours  may  be  about  5  ft.  apart 
vertically.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  contours  equal  to  the  denominator  of  the  ratio  of  the  scale 
of  the  map  divided  by  600.  Thus  on  the  25  in.  Ordnance  scale 
or  Hj^iTXi,  the  vertical  distance  between  the  contours  would  be 
2500-^600,  or  about  4  ft.,  which  would  be  about  right  for  locating 
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a  road  or  railway.  On  very  steep  slopes  the  contours  must  be 
further  apart  vertically,  otherwise  the  contour  lines  will  come  too 
close  to  each  other. 

Determination  of  Contour  Lines. — There  are  two  general 
methods.      The  first  method  is   to  determine  the  contours  on 
the  ground  at  once ;  the  second  method  is  to  determine  the 
highest  and  lowest  contours 
only  on  the  ground,  and  in- 
terpolate for  the  intermediate 

ones.      In   the   first  method,     ^^      ^  ^"^^'5  «> 

locate  each  contour  on  the 
ground  with  the  level,  driving 
in  pegs  where  the  line  of  the 
contour  bends,  /.^.,  at  the 
salient  points.  The  contour 
lines  thus  laid  out  on  the 
ground  are  then  surveyed  by  Fig.  126.— Contouring, 

any  of  the  ordinary  methods, 

traversing  being  perhaps  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  On  a 
long  narrow  piece  of  ground,  such  as  that  required  for  locating 
a  road  or  a  railway,  take  a  section  across  it  at  every  \  ox  \  mile, 
as  at  aby  cd^  Fig.  126.  These  sections  should  be  about  in  the 
line  of  steepest  slope.  Set  pegs  on  these  sections  at  the  levels 
of  the  desired  contour  lines.  Then  the  contours  are  located  and 
marked  by  pegs  by  levelling  between  the  corresponding  points 
on  ab  and  cd.  Thus  contour  10  is  located  by  levelhng  from 
\o  ox\  ab  X.0  10  on  cd^  the  levels  being  checked  in  between  these 
points.  Having  thus  levelled  in  pegs  at  all  the  points  marked 
X  in  Fig.  126,  these  points  are  then  surveyed  and  plotted  on 
the  plan. 

Second  Method, — This  method  consists  in  determining  the 
levels  and  positions  of  the  principal  points  where  the  surface 
changes  its  slope  either  in  amount  or  direction.  Intermediate 
contours  are  then  obtained  by  proportion  or  interpolation  between 
these  points. 

The  most  usual  way  of  effecting  this  is  from  cross  sections,  as 
described  in  Chapter  V.  (see  page  226). 

Interpolation  of  Contours. — The  levels  and  positions  of 
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the    principal   points  being  fixed,   points   of   any  intermediate 
level  corresponding  to  any  required  contour  are  found  by  pro- 
portion.    Thus   in   Fig.    127 
50-00  the  position  of  the  points  a,  ^,  r, 

>500  4000  35-00  ^»^»/^  being  as  shown,  sup- 
pose the  position  of  the  45 
contour  between  e  and  a  is 
required,  the  distance  ae  being 
1 00  ft.  The  total  fall  between 
Fig.  127.— Interpolating  Contours.  a  and  e  being  1 5  ft,  the  dis- 
tance in  which  the  fall  is  5  ft. 
will  be  YjX  100  =  33 J  ft.,  or  the  45  contour  will  be  33 J  ft.  from 
a  towards  e.  Similarly  the  positions  of  any  number  of  contours 
may  be  found  by  interpolation  when  a  certain  number  of  points  of 
known  level  have  been  plotted  on  the  plan. 

Graphic  Method  of  Interpolating  in  Contours. — The 

following  method,  given  by  Mr  Neil  Kennedy,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,*  is 
the  simplest  and  quickest  for  interpolating  in  contours.  Prepare 
a  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  128,  and  trace  it  on  tracing 
paper  or  linen.  Now  suppose  that  x  and  y  are  two  points  whose 
levels  have  been  determined,  the  level  of  x  being  81.00  and  the 
level  oi  y  107.00,  and  it  is  required  to  interpolate  in  contours 
every  5  ft.  between  x  and  y.  Consider  the  lowest  dotted  line 
on  the  diagram  to  represent  the  80.00  contour,  then  the  tracing 
paper  is  moved  over  the  plan  until  the  point  x  lies  on  the 
line  of  the  diagram  representing  81.00,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  point  y  coincides  with  the  line  on  the  diagram  representing 
107.00  as  shown  in  Fig.  128  ;  at  the  same  time  the  diagram  must 
also  be  so  adjusted  that  the  line  joining  x  and  y  is  parallel  to  the 
lines  Uy  a^  a,  which  are  ruled  across  the  diagram  as  a  guide.  If 
now  we  prick  through  the  dotted  lines  of  the  diagram  between 
X  and  J'  we  get  at  once  the  positions  of  the  85.00,  90.00,  95.00, 
100.00,  105.00  contours  between  x  and^. 

When  the  two  points  x  and  y  are  very  near  each  other,  the 
consecutive  radial  lines  of  the  diagram  may  be  made  to  represent 
contours  5  ft.  apart  in  place  of  every  fifth  line  of  the  diagram  as 
in  above  example. 

*  Kennedy,  Surveying  with  the  Tacheometer. 
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Fig.  128. — Graphic  Interpolation  of  Contours. 
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Ridg^e  and  Valley  Lines. — Ridge  lines  are  lines  which 
part  water  falling  upon  them,  and  from  which  it  flows  on 
opposite  sides.  A  valley  line  is  the  opposite  of  a  ridge  line,  and 
is  indicated  by  the  watercourse  which  runs  in  it. 

Sketching  and  Inking  in  Contours.— A  good  guide  is 

to  observe  that  the  contour  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  ridge 
or  valley  lines.  On  a  long  slope  or  hill  sketch  first  the  top 
and  bottom  contours,  and  the  middle  one ;  then  interpolate  the 
others.  Always  remember  that  two  contours  can  never  run  into 
one  another  except  on  a  vertical  face,  and  that  if  a  contour  runs 
entirely  round  a  hill  or  hollow,  it  will  come  back  to  its  com- 
mencing point. 

In  a  contoured  map,  if  the  levels  of  the  contours  are  not 
marked  against  them,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  which  are 
the  highest  and  lowest  and  which  are  the  ridges  and  which  the 
valleys. 

Watercourses  indicate  the  slopes.  Hatchings  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  contour  lines  as  if  water  were  flowing  off"  will  also 
remove  the  ambiguity.  A  good  way  to  ink  in  contours  is  to  use 
burnt  sienna,  making  every  fifth  contour  line  thicker  and  darker 
than  the  others.  The  contours  are,  however,  often  inked  in  with 
Indian  ink  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  map. 

Calculation  of  Contents  from  Contour  Lines.— The 

cubic  contents  of  a  hill  to  be  excavated  may  be  conveniently 
calculated  from  contours,  the  contents  of  each  part  between 
successive  contours  being  approximately  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  areas  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  multiplied  by  the 
vertical  distance  apart  of  the  contours.  This  method  is  also 
applicable  to  finding  the  contents  of  a  hollow  to  be  filled  in,  a 
reservoir,  &c. 

Delineation  of  Ground  by  Hatchings.— This  system  is 

quick  and  effective  but  not  accurate.  The  hatchings  may  be 
guided  by  contour  lines  lightly  drawn  in.  The  hatchings  should 
be  drawn  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  contour  lines.  When  the 
contours  are  very  far  from  each  other,  draw  in  intermediate 
contours.     Hatchings  in  adjacent  lines  should  "  break  joint,"  so 
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as  to  show  the  position  of  the  contour  lines,  which  are  lightly 
drawn  in  to  guide  the  hatchings  and  then  erased. 


Delineation  of  Ground  by  Shades  from  Light  Fall- 
ing Vertically. — Consider  the  two  slopes  <7^  and  ad^  Fig.  129, 
then  we  have — 

ad    cos  a., 


Y  y  y  y  >' Y  V  w 


ac     cos  ttg 

Now  as  the  longer  the  slope  is  the  less  lighted  it  will  be,  since 
from  Fig.  129  it  is  seen  that  the  same  amount  of  vertical  light 
falls  on  each  slope,  and  therefore  the  amount 
of  light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  slope,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
directly  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  the  slope.  Tables  may  therefore  be 
prepared  giving  the  relative  amounts  of  light 
for  different  slopes.  In  practice  the  differ- 
ence of  shade  is  usually  exaggerated.  The 
different  shades  may  be  put  on  with  Indian 
ink  or  sepia,  the  tints  being  made  light  for 
flat  slopes  and  heavy  for  steep  slopes,  a 
slope  of  60°  being  quite  dark,  and  one  of 
30"  a  shade  about  half-way  between  that  and  white,  and  .so  on. 

The  shading  may  also  be  done  by  contour  lines — that  is,  by 
interpolating  in  contour  lines,  and  making  them  more  numerous 
on  steep  slopes  and  less  numerous  on  flat  slopes.  This,  however, 
is  apt  to  confuse  the  map. 

The  most  usual  method  of  shading  is  to  make  the  thickness 
and  distance  between  the  hatchings  proportional  to  the  angle 
of  the  slope.  The  required  degree  of  shade  may  be  made  either 
by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  hatching  lines  or  their  distance 
apart,  or  both. 


Fig.  129. 
Shading  Slopes. 


French  Method. — In  this  method  the  degree  of  slope 
is  shown  by  varying  the  spaces  between  the  centres  of  the 
hatchings.  The  rule  is — "The  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  hatchings  equals  -^\q  in.  plus  \  of  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  denoting  the  slope  (/.^.,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the 
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slope)  in  ^\^  in."  The  lines  are  made  fine  for  flat  slopes 
and  thicker  for  steeper  slopes.  Only  slopes  from  }  to  ^^  in- 
clusive are  shown  by  this  method. 

German  Method   or   Lehmann's   Method.— In   this 

method  there  are  nine  shades  for  slopes  from  o"  to  45",  the  first 
is  white  and  the  last  black.  For  intermediate  slopes  the  ratio 
of  white  to  black  is  as  follows : — 

white  __  45*  -  angle  of  slope 
black  angle  of  slope 

For  example,  for  a  slope  of  30" — 

wh i t e  ^  45°  "  3o°  ^  IL  =  I 
black  30"        30"     2 

Slopes  steeper  than  45"  are  shown  by  short  thick  lines  parallel 
to  the  contour  lines.  The  angle  of  slope  may  always  be  found 
from  a  contoured  map,  since  the  tangent  of  its  angle  is  equal 
to  the  vertical  height  between  contours  divided  by  the  horizontal 
distance  between  them. 

Delineation  of  Ground  by  Shades  from  Light  Fall- 
ing Obliquely. — The  light  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  of  the  map,  and  those  slopes  facing  the  light  have 
a  light  shade,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  a  dark  shade.  This 
method  is  effective  but  not  accurate. 

By  drawing  a  map  with  contour  lines,  however,  and  shading  it 
from  oblique  light,  it  may  be  made  both  effective  and  accurate. 

Correction  of  Levels  for  Curvature. — The  line  given 
by  the  level  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  ac.  Fig.  130, 
where  ae  represents  the  earth's  surface  and  o  its  centre. 

Thus  we  have — 

AC2  =  CE  (CE+2E0). 

As  EC  is  very  small  compared  with  the  earth's  diameter  2 eg,  we 
may  put  ac''^=  eg  x  2  eg,  and  we  get — 

=ec 

2  EG 
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AE  being  the  true  level  line,  ec  is  the  correction  for  curvature, 
which  is  therefore  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  divided  by 
the  earth's  diameter.   Taking  the  earth's  diameter 
as  7,916  miles,  the  correction  for  i  mile  would 
be— 

I  .,  IX  ^280  X  12        o  • 

-.  mile  or  ^ =  8  in. 

7916  7916 

The  correction  for  10  chains  is  \  in.  The 
correction  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  and  the  effect  of  curvature  is  to  make 
distant  points  appear  lower  than  they  really  are. 
The  effect  of  curvature  and  also  of  refraction 
is  eliminated  by  placing  the  instrument  midway 
between  the  two  points  the  difference  of  whose 
levels  is  required. 


Fig.  130. 

Correction  for 
Curvature. 


Refraction. —Rays  of  light  coming  through  the  atmosphere 
are  refracted  or  curved  downwards.  The  effect  is  to  make  objects 
appear  higher  than  they  really  are.  The  error  due  to  refraction 
is  thus  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  due  to  curvature,  and  its 
amount  is  on  an  average  about  \  of  the  error  due  to  curvature. 
It,  however,  varies  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  some- 
what uncertain.     See  also  pages  185,  370. 

Other  Instruments :  Plumb  Line  Levels.--The  A  level 

is  shown  in  Fig.  131.     It  is  so  made  that  when  the  plumb  line 


Fig.  131.— The  A  Level. 
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Fig.  132. —Plumb  Line  Level. 


is  adjusted  to  the  mark  on  the  cross-piece,  the  feet  of  the  level 
are  at  the  same  height,  and  a  line  joining  them  is  horizontal. 
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Another  form  of  the  plumb-line  level  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.  In 
this  the  cross-piece  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plumb  line,  and  is 
therefore  horizontal  when  the  plumb  line  coincides  w^ith  its  mark. 
These  forms  are  not  convenient  for  producing  a  line.  For  this 
purpose  the  last  form  is  inverted.  By  sighting  along  the  cross- 
piece  we  get  a  level  line  when  the  vertical  piece  is  plumbed  with 
the  plumb  line. 

Reflecting;  Levels. — These  instruments  are  made  on  the 
principle  that  a  ray  of  light  which  strikes  a  reflecting  plane  at 
right  angles  is  reflected  back  in  the  same  direction.  When  the 
eye  is  reflected  in  a  plain  mirror  the  line  joining  the  eye  and  its 


fig;  133- 

Reflecting  Level. 


I'^ig-  134. 
Reflecling  Level. 


image  is  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  and  if  the  mirror  is  vertical 
this  line  is  horizontal,  and  may  therefore  be  used  for  flnding 
points  at  the  same  level  as  the  eye.  The  first  form  (Fig.  133)  is 
a  rhomb  of  lead  about  2  in.  in  the  side  and  i  in.  thick.  On  one 
side,  the  shaded  part  of  Fig.  133,  is  a  mirror.  The  right  hand 
part  of  the  rhomb  is  cut  off"  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  a  wire  ab 
is  stretched  across  it.  To  use  the  instrument,  hold  it  up  by  the 
string  D,  with  the  mirror  opposite  the  eye,  so  that  the  eye  is  seen 
bisected  in  the  mirror  by  the  wire  ab.  Then  look  through  the 
opening  at  b  and  any  point  in  line  with  the  eye  and  wire  will 
be  on  the  same  level  with  them.  The  instrument  is  made  to  hang 
vertical  by  means  of  the  weight  shown.  Fig.  134  shows  this 
instrument  as  made  by  Stanley.     The  second  form  is  a  hollow 
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brass  cylinder  with  an  opening  at  the  top  as  in  Fig,  135.  In- 
side is  a  small  mirror,  and  this  mirror  is  made  to  hang  vertical 
by  means  of  a  weight  within  the  cylinder.  The  instrument  is 
used  similarly  to  the  first  already  described,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  opening  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  wire  in  the  first 
instrument.  The  third  form  is  a  small  steel  cylinder  {Fig.  136), 
about  5  in.  long  and  J  in,  diameter,  highly  polished,  and  hung 
from  the  centre  of  one  end  by  a  fine  thread.     To  use  it,  it  is 


•^'E'  135.— Reflecling  Level. 
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Fig.  136.— Kefleclire  Level. 

held  by  the  Ihread  with  one  hand,  nnd  with  the  other  hand  a 
card  is  held  Ijctween  the  eye  and  the  instrument,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  card  as  seen  reflected  in  the  cylinder  being  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  wire  in  the  first  form  of  the  instrument. 


Boning  Rods- — These  are  used  by  foremen  for  working  to 
levels  given  to  them  by  the  engineers  on  pegs.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  137,  suppose  the  pegs  at  a  and  b  arc  driven  in  to  a  certain 
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level.  Then  by  placing  a  boning  rod  on  each  of  these  pegs  and 
sighting  forward  to  a  third  boning  rod  held  at  c,  when  the  boning 
rods  are  truly  in  line  the  foot  of  the  third  boning  rod  will  be  at  the 


Fig.  137. — Boning  Rods. 

same  level  as  the  pegs  at  a  and  b,  or  if  the  pegs  at  a  and  b  are 
driven  in  to  a  certain  gradient,  the  foot  of  the  boning  rod  at  c  will 
be  on  this  gradient.  The  boning  rods  must  of  course  be  all 
exactly  the  same  height. 

Practical  Hints,  Obstacles  and  Difficulties.— Always 

if  possible  set  up  the  level  midway  between  the  back-sight  and  fore- 
sight points.  Any  error  of  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  thereby 
eliminated,  as  also  errors  due  to  curvature  and  refraction.  For 
instance,  if  the  instrument  is  out  of  adjustment,  and  the  reading  on 
the  back  sight  is  o.io  too  small,  the  reading  on  the  fore  sight  will 
also  be  o.io  too  small,  if  the  level  be  midway.  The  difference  of 
the  readings  will,  however,  be  correct,  as  they  are  both  in  error 
the  same  amount ;  the  correct  difference  of  level  is  therefore 
determined. 

Change  Points. — In  soft  ground,  where  there  are  no  solid 

stones  to  hold  the  staff  on  for  the  change  points, 
as  for  instance  in  pasture  land,  &c.,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  the  staff-holder  carry  a  chaining 
^staff  arrow  which  he  drives  into  the  ground  up  to 
the  head.  The  staff  is  then  held  on  the  chain- 
ing arrow  as  in  Fig.  138. 

Figs.  139  and  140  show  foot  plates  specially 
made  for  the  same  purpose.  These  are  driven 
into  the  ground  and  the  staff  is  held  on  the 
knob. 

Steep  Slopes. — In  ascending  or  descend- 
ing a  hill  the  instrument  will  be  set  up  so  that 
the  collimation  line  strikes  as  near  the  top  of  the  staff  as  possible 
in  the  back  sights  and  near  the  bottom  in  the  fore  sights.     The 


Fig.  138. 

Change  Point. 
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sights  will  thus  be  of  unequal  length,  and  if  the  instrument  is 
out  of  adjustment  errors  will  be  introduced.  To  avoid  this,  set 
up  on  one  side  of  the  line  along  which  the  levels  are  being  taken. 
When  the  slope  is  very  steep,  the  greatest  distance  up  the  hill  at 
which  the  coUimation  line  will  strike  the  staff  may  be  so  little 
that  the  staff  cannot  be  read.  In  that  case  also  the  level  must 
be  set  up  to  one  side  of  the  line  along  which  the  levels  are  being 
taken. 

Levelling  Across  a  Hill. — It  will  save  time  to  set  up  the 
level  on  one  side  and  sight  over  as  shown  in  Fig.  141,  in  place  of 
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Fig.  139. — Foot  Plate. 


Fig.  140. 
Foot  Plate. 


Fig,  141. — Levelling  over  a  Ilill. 


setting  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  this  also  applies  to  levelling 
across  a  hollow. 

When  the  Staff  is  too  low  or  too  high.— In  levelling 
over  a  line  of  pegs  already  driven  in,  when  the  staff  is  too  low, 
direct  the  chainman  to  raise  it  until  it  can  be  read,  and  then 
measure  from  the  bottom  of  the  staff  to  the  top  of  the  peg  and  add 
the  measurement  to  the  staff  reading.  If  the  staff  is  a  little  too 
high,  measure  from  the  top  of  the  peg  to  where  the  line  of  sight 
cuts  it,  and  book  the  measurement  with  a  contrary  sign,  i.e.,  if  a 
back  sight  minus  and  if  a  fore  sight  plus. 

When  the  Staff  is  too  near  to  read  the  Divisions. — 

When  no  figure  is  visible,  direct  the  chainman  to  raise  the  staff 
slowly  until  a  figure  comes  in  sight,  and  then  lower  it  again.     If 
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the  staff  is  too  near  to  be  focussed,  have  a  field  book  placed  against 
it,  and  raise  or  lower  the  field  book  until  its  edge  is  in  the  coUi- 
mation  line.  The  staff  may  then  be  read  where  the  edge  of  the 
field  book  cuts  it. 

The  methods  in  the  two  last  paragraphs  are  generally  not 
suflliciently  accurate  for  back  and  fore  sights,  but  they  may  usually 
be  used  for  intermediate  sights. 

Board  Fence. — Run  a  knife  through  one  of  the  joints,  and 
keeping  the  knife  horizontal,  hold  the  staff  on  it,  and  take  a  fore 
sight ;  then,  still  keeping  the  knife  in  the  same  position,  move  the 
level  to  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  again  holding  the  staff  on 
the  knife,  take  a  back  sight  to  it. 

Wall. — Take  a  fore  sight  to  the  wall,  and  mark  where  the 
colh'mation  line  cuts  it.  Measure  from  this  point  up  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  book  this  as  a  fore  sight  with  a  plus  sign.  Shift  the 
level  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  take  a  back  sight  to  it,  nnd 
mark  where  the  collimation  line  cuts  it.  Measure  from  this  point 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  book  this  as  a  back  sight  with  a 
minus  sign.  The  same  object  will  be  effected  by  holding  the  staff 
upside  down,  its  foot  being  held  flush  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
the  back  and  fore  sights  being  booked  with  opposite  signs  as 
above  described. 

House. — First  try  to  find  some  place  to  set  up  the  instrument 
from  which  you  can  see  through  the  house  by  opening  doors  and 
windows.  Failing  this,  try  to  find  some  place  inside  the  house 
where  the  staff  may  be  held  so  that  it  may  be  seen  from  both  sides 
of  the  house  by  opening  doors  and  windows. 

Sun. — The  sun  often  causes  trouble  by  shining  on  the  object 
glass.  If  the  instrument  has  a  shade  for  the  object  glass,  pull  it 
out.  If  not,  shade  the  object  glass  with  your  hat  or  hand,  or  place 
the  instrument  on  one  side  of  the  line  so  that  the  sun  will  not 
shine  on  the  object  glass  while  sighting. 

Personal  Error. — Different  persons  do  not  see  things 
exactly  alike.  Each  person  may  have  an  inaccuracy  peculiar  to 
himself.  One  may  take  an  observation  different  from  another 
equal  in  skill.  Also  one's  right  and  left  eye  may  differ.  This 
difference  in  persons  is  called  their  **  personal  equation."  To 
try  the  accuracy  of  the  eye,  turn  the  head  sideways,  so  that  the 
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eyes  are  in  the  same  vertical  line,  and  sight  to  the  staff  held  hori- 
zontally. Read  where  the  vertical  Inir  strikes  the  staff.  Then  turn 
the  head  the  other  way  so  as  to  reverse  the  position  of  the 
eyes,  and  sight  again  with  the  other  eye.  The  average  of  the  two 
readings  is  correct. 

To  Locate  a  Given  Level. — See  page  253,  Chapter  V. 

Reciprocal  Levelling. — When  it  is  impossible  to  set  up 
midway  between  two  points,  this  is  useful.  In  Fig.  142,  set  up  the 
instrument  at  a,  and  sight  on  the  staff  held  on  b.  The  difference 
between  the  height  of  the  instrument  above  the  peg  at  a  and  the 
staff  reading  is  a  difference  of  level.     Then  set  up  the  instrument 


Fig.  142. — Reciprocal  Levelling. 


at  B  and  sight  on  the  staff  held  on  a.  This  gives  another  differ- 
ence of  level.  The  mean  of  these  two  differences  of  level  is  the 
correct  difference.  Or  otherwise  set  up  at  a'  and  read  the  staff 
held  on  a  and  b.  The  difference  of  these  readings  gives  a  differ- 
ence of  level.  Then  set  up  at  a  point  b'  so  that  the  distance  bb'  is 
equal  to  aa',  and  again  sight  on  b  and  a.  The  difference  of  these 
staff  readings  gives  another  difference  of  level.  The  mean  of  the 
two  results  is  the  correct  difference  of  level.  See  also  instructions 
for  precise  spirit  levelling,  levelling  across  a  river,  page  199. 

Hypsometry  or  Levelling  with  the  Barometer.—The 

difference  in  height  of  any  two  places  may  be  determined  by  the 
barometer.  As  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  balanced  by 
the  atmosphere  decreases  as  we  ascend  above  sea  level,  the  reading 

M 
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of  the  barometer  is  therefore  an  indication  of  the  altitude,  and  by 
making  the  necessary  corrections  for  temperature,  gravity,  &c.,  we 
may  arrive  at  a  fairly  good  approximation  of  relative  differences 
of  level. 

The  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  supported  by  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  air  at  the  point  of  observation,  and  the 
mercury  falls  when  the  barometer  is  carried  higher,  and  vice  versa. 
The  weight  of  the  air  diminishes  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  supposed  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  as  the  heights  to  which  the  barometer  is  taken 
increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  weights  of  the  column 
of  air  at  the  barometer,  and  therefore  the  readings,  decrease 
in  geometrical  progression.  Therefore  the  difference  of  the 
levels  of  any  two  not  very  distant  points  on  the  eartli^s  surface 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  barometer  read- 
ings at  these  two  points  multiplied  by  some  constant  coefficient. 

By  experiment  this  coefficient  is  found  to  be  60384.3  at  freez- 
ing point,  or  32**  F.,  the  readings  of  the  mercury  being  in  inches, 
and  the  difference  in  height  being  in  feet 

Or  approximate  difference  of  height  in  feet 

=  60384.3  (logH-log^) 
where  h  =  height  of  mercury  in  inches  at  lower  station 
h=-       ,y  „  „  upper      „ 

Correction  for  Temperature  of  Mercury.— If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  different  at  the  two 
stations,  it  will  be  expanded  at  the  one  station  and  contracted  at 
the  other.  This  will  therefore  affect  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  and  the  barometer  readings.  To  reduce  the  readings  to 
the  same  temperature  multiply  the  difference  of  the  temperatures 
of  the  mercury  in  degrees  F.  by  tt^J^ij.  The  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  the  upper  station  is  then  to  be  multiplied  by  this 
product,  and  the  result  added  to  it  if  the  mercury  at  the  upper 
station  is  the  colder,  and  subtracted  if  the  mercury  at  the  upper 
station  is  the  warmer.  This  corrects  both  barometer  readings  for 
temperature  of  mercury. 

If  a  brass  scale  is  used  to  read  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  to  allow  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  brass 
scale  as  well  as  the  mercury  multiply  by  ^is^^^ts  ^^  place  of  TrroTTir 
as  above. 
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Correction   for   the   Temperature   of   the   Air. —  A 

column  of  air  of  any  height  will  weigh  less  when  it  is  warm  than 
when  it  is  cold.  The  readings  of  the  barometer  are  therefore  affected 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air.     To  correct  for  this,  multiply  the 

approximate  height  as  already  determined  by —y  where 

900 

/  and  f  are  the  temperatures  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations.  Add 
the  result  algebraically  to  the  already  determined  approximate 
height.  This  correction  is  positive  when  the  sum  of  the  tem- 
peratures exceeds  64",  and  vice  versd. 

Correction  for  Latitude. — The  latitude  of  the  place  affects 
the  result  to  some  extent.  To  correct  for  this,  multiply  the  ap- 
proximate height  already  determined  by  0.00265  cos  2L  where  l  = 
latitude,  and  algebraically  add  this  result  to  the  last  found  ap- 
proximate height.  This  correction  is  negative  frpm  the  pole  to 
45"  where  it  is  zero,  and  positive  from  45°  to  the  equator. 

Correction  for  Height  of  Lower  Station. 

Let  X  =  last  corrected  height. 

s  =  height  of  lower  station  above  sea  level. 

Then  the  correction  is  — ^^_,^    + 


20888629  I 04443 I 5 

This  correction  is  always  to  be  added  to  the  last  found  ap- 
proximate height. 

Correction  for  Decrease  of  Gravity  on  a  Vertical.— 

For  this  correction,  see  Table  I.,  Part  IV. 

The  last  three  corrections  are  only  required  for  very  great 
accuracy. 

For  ordinary  engineering  purposes  it  is  usually  sufficient  to 
correct  the  barometer  readings  for  the  temperature  of  the  mercury, 
and  then  make  the  correction  for  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  formula  will  then  be — 

(i)  Difference  of  height  of  two  stations  in  feet 

=  60384.3  (log  H  -  log  h)  (1 H-  (±L:l^) 

\  900       / 

where 

H  =  corrected  barometer  reading  at  lower  station  in  inches 

^  =         »  >i  n  upper      „  „ 

/  =  temperature  of  air  at  lower  station  in  degrees  F. 
^  =  »  )i  upper       „  „ 
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Mercurial  Barometric  Tables. — To  facilitate  the  calcu- 
lation when  all  the  corrections  are  made,  Table  I.,  compiled  by 
Mr  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  is  given.*  Part  II.  of  Table  III. 
may  be  used  to  correct  barometer  readings  for  temperature  of 
intermediate  air,  as  it  applies  to  barometer  readings  as  well  as  to 
boiling  point  thermometer  readings.  Thus  all  the  calculations 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of  these  two  tables. 

Example  of  Use  of  Tables — 

TT  c*  *•  Lower  Station 

Upper  Station.  ^^  g^^ 

Thermometer  in  open  air         -  -  70.3"  77-5° 

Thermometer  in  barometer      -  -  70.3"  7 7* 5" 

Barometer  readings         -        -  -  23.66  in.  30.046  in. 
The  latitude  being  21**. 

Part  I.,  Table  J.,  gives  for  30.046  in.       -        -        -       27649.7 
„  „  „       23.66     „        -  -       21406.9 

Difference  -        -        -        6242.8 

Partll.,  Table  I.,  gives  for  77.5°- 70.3°=  7.2°  -        -         -16.9 

Approximate  difference  of  heights  -        6225.9 

Part  XL,  Table  III.,  gives  for  '-i^ '^'^  =  74° nearly  x  1.0933 

2  

Nearly  correct  difference  of  heights       -        6806.8 

Part  III.,  Table  I.,  gives  for  above  attitude  and  lati- 
tude 21"  +133 

Part  IV.,  Table  I.,  gives  for  above  altitude      -        -         +  19.3 

Part  v.,  Table  I.,  is  not  used  in  this  case        -        -  0.0 


Correct  difference  of  heights         -  6839.4  ft. 

French  Barometers.— French  barometers  are  divided  in 
millimetres,  and  the  thermometer  in  degrees  Centigrade,  the 
freezing  point  being  zero  and  boiling  point  100**. 

Then  difference  of  height  in  metres 

=  18409  (log  H  -log  h)  (i  +  ^ALlZ) 

\  1000   / 


•  By  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  from   "Hints  to 
Travellers." 
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Babinet's  Simplified  Formula. — Difference  of  height  in 
metres 


=  ,6064  5^  (i  +  ^-^^-^ 

H  +  ^    \  1000     / 


where  the  barometer  readings  are  in  millimetres  and  the  tempera- 
tures in  Centigrade. 

In  English  measure  Babinet's  formula  becomes — 

Difference  of  height  in  feet 

where  the  barometer  readings  are  in  inches  and  the  temperatures 
in  Fahrenheit. 

Belville's  short  approximate  rule  will  be  useful  for  rough 

work.     It  is  as  follows  : — 
Altitude  in  feet 

difference  of  barometer  readings  in  inches 


55000 


sum  of  barometer  readings  in  inches 

H  -  ^ 


Or  altitude  in  feet  =  55000 

For  engineering  purposes,  however,  barometer  observations 
are  practically  worthless  without  temperature  corrections. 

The  best  barometric  tables  are  Professor  Guyot's.  The  most 
concise  are  those  in  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes. 

A  difference  of  ^j^  in.  in  the  barometer  reading  corresponds  to 
about  90  ft.  difference  of  height  near  32**  F.  and  near  sea  level. 
At  greater  temperatures  and  greater  elevations  the  difference  of 
elevation  corresponding  to  a  given  difference  of  barometer  reading 
increases.  Thus  at  70**  F.  ^^  in.  in  barometer  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  height  of  95  ft. 

Heights  by  Aneroid  Barometer.— When  an  aneroid  baro- 
meter is  used,  as  it  is  mechanically  compensated  for  temperature, 
no  correction  of  the  barometer  readings  themselves  is  required. 

The  formula  for  heights  by  aneroid  barometer  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  X  =  difference  of  height  of  two  stations  in  feet. 

„    H  =  reading  in  inches  of  barometer  at  lower  station. 

»    ^  =       n  >i  n  upper    „ 

„    /  and  t  =  temperatures  (Fahr.)  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations. 
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Then— 

X  =  (log  H  -  log  k)   X  60384.3   X    (  I    + — ^  ) 

\  900  / 

For  greater  accuracy  corrections  in  Parts  III.,  IV.,  V.,  Table  I., 
must  also  be  made. 

Aneroid  Barometric  Tables. — To  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  formula,  Table  II.,  taken  from  the  Professional  Papers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  is  given. 

For    example,    let   the    barometer    reading  at    lower  station 

H  =  29.58  in. 
Let  the  barometer  reading  at  upper  station  >5  =  27.32  in. 
Temperature  of  air  at  lower  station  /  =  67* 
„  „        upper      „      /'=62' 

Then  Table  II.,  Part  I.,  gives  for  29.58  in.         28440.9 

and  for  27.32  in.         26356.6 

Difference  =  2084.3 
Also  /  +  /'=  129°,  and  Table  II.,  Part  II.,  gives  for  129%  .0722. 
Therefore  difference  of  height  of  two  stations  =  2084.3  x  1.0722 

=  2234  ft. 

Accuracy  of  Barometric  Observations.— This  depends 

on  the  number  of  observations  and  the  skill  of  the  observer.  With 
great  care  they  may  be  correct  to  a  very  few  feet,  as  shown  by  the 
following  results  by  Professor  Guyot : — 

Heights  by  Barometer.  Heights  by  Spirit  Level. 

6,707  ft.  6,711  ft. 

2,752  »  2,752  „ 

6,291  „  6,285  ^"^  6*293  ^^' 

To  get  good  results  simultaneous  observations  at  the  two  stations 
should  be  made.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  observations  should 
differ  in  time  as  little  as  possible.  Repeated  observations  should 
be  made  when  possible. 

Determination  of  Heights  by  Boiling  Point  Ther- 
mometer.— The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  differs  with 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  decreases  as  we  ascend. 
Thus  the  thermometer  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  barometer 
in  measuring  heights. 
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Boiling  Point  Thermometer  Tables.— Table  III.,  com- 
piled by  Mr  Francis  Gallon,  F.R.S.,  will  facilitate  the  computation 
of  heights  by  boiling  point  thermometer.* 

For  example  from  Table  III. — 

At  station  a,  boiling  point  =  195°.!,  tabular  No.  =  9,040 

„  B,       „  „       ==2I0^3,  „  =      887 


Approximate  difference  of  height  =  8, 153  ft. 
To  correct  for  temperature  of  air — 

At  station  a,  temperature  =  65°  F. 

»       B,  »  =73"  F. 

Mean  temperature  \  (65'  +  73**)  =  69**  F. 

From  Table  III.,  Part  II.,  the  multiplier  for  69"  is  1.082,  and 
corrected  difference  of  height  =  8f53  x  1.082  =  8,821  ft. 

Instruments:    Aneroid  Barometer.— The  most  useful 

barometer  for  surveying  purposes  is  the  aneroid.  A  5  in.  aneroid, 
with  a  range  of  about  4,000  or 
5,000  ft.,  is  about  the  best  size. 
Fig.  143  shows  a  5  in.  aneroid 
by  Stanley.  When  reading  the 
instrument,  hold  it  horizontally, 
and  tap  it  several  times.  As  the 
aneroid  is  mechanically  compen- 
sated for  temperature,  the  correc- 
tion for  temperature  of  the  in- 
strument itself  (correction  for 
temperature  of  mercury)  is  not 
required.      The    correction    for  Fig.  143. 

temperature  of  the  air  must,  how-  Aneroid  Barometer, 

ever,  always  be  made,  as  also  the 

other  corrections  when  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  aimed  at. 
As  a  rule,  when  several  trips  are  made  between  two  stations,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mean  of  the  "  uphill "  journeys  is  more 
correct  than  the  mean  of  the  "  downhill "  journeys.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  puts  a  strain  on  the 
spring  inside  the  vacuum  box  of  the  aneroid,  and  in  going  "  up- 
hill" the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  decreases,  and  this  strain 

*  Given  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographicil  Society,  from  "  Hints  to 
Travellers." 
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is  relieved.  In  going  "downhill"  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
the  instrument  is  apt  to  be  slower  in  responding  to  the  change 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  instrument  should  always  be  held 
in  the  same  position  when  taking  the  readings,  />.,  either  always 
horizontally  or  always  vertically,  as  a  mere  change  of  position 
usually  affects  the  readings. 

An  aneroid  should  be  compared  with  a  standard  mercurial 
barometer,  and  have  its  index  error  ascertained.  Most  aneroids 
will  not  agree  with  a  standard  mercurial  barometer  at  low  pres- 
sures, even  if  correctly  graduated  in  the  first  instance.  The  index 
error  is  fairly  constant  in  good  instruments,  but  will  always  be 
considerably  increased  when  low  pressures  have  been  the  rule  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Aneroids  should  be  treated  with  almost  as  much  care  as  a 
chronometer,  and  should  not  be  dangled  about  or  shaken  in  the 
pockets.  As  the  index  error  is  apt  to  change,  for  absolute  heights 
the  results  should  be  compared  with  the  portable  boiling  point 
thermometer  (Fig.  147). 

Above  8,000  ft.  elevation  the  aneroid  is  not  reliable. 

Mountain  Barometers. — These  may  be  either  cistern  or 
syphon  barometers.  The  best  cistern  barometer  is  Fortin's,  as 
improved  by  Guyot.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  144,  and  consists  of 
a  column  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  its  lower  end  being  in  a  cistern 
of  mercury.  The  tube  is  covered  by  a  brass  case  terminated 
at  the  top  in  a  ring  c  for  suspending  the  instrument.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  flange  c  to  which  the  cistern  is  attached.  At  d  is  a 
vernier  from  which  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  read.  The  zero 
point  is  a  small  ivory  point  at  h,  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw  k  until  its  surface  is  in 
contact  with  this  ivory  point.  At  f  is  the  attached  thermometer 
which  gives  the  temperature  of  the  mercury. 

The  syphon  barometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  145.  In  this  form  the 
cistern  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  tube  is  turned  up  at  its  lower 
end  as  shown.  A  small  hole  at  s  admits  the  air.  The  height  of 
the  mercurial  column  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  heights  of 
the  mercury  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube.  The  whole  is  pro- 
tected by  a  brass  case,  and  is  fitted  with  verniers,  thermometers, 
&c.,  as  in  Fortin's  barometer.  The  best  syphon  barometer  is  Gay- 
Lussac's,  as  improved  by  Bun  ten. 
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Fig.  146.— Captain  George's  Mercurial  Cislem  Caromcler. 
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Fig.  146  shows  Captain  George's  mercurial  barometer  (cislern 
barometer),  as  made  by  Cary,  Ixindon. 

Boiling  Point  Thermometer.— 
This  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  147,  and 
consists  of  a  ihermometer  aa  graduated 
from  180°  to  ai5°,  a  spirit  lamp  B  which 
fits  into  the  bottom  of  a  brass  tube  c  that 
supports  the  boiler  I5,  and  a  telescopic 
tube  EEE,  whicli  fits  tightly  on  to  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  The  thermometer  is 
passed  down  the  lube  e  from  the  top 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  water, 
which  it  should  never  touch,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  that  position  by  an  indtarubbcr 
washer  f.  The  steam  passes  from  the 
Ijoiler  up  the  tube  e  and  escapes  by  the 
hole  G.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  fits 
into  a  cylindrical  tin  case  6  in.  long  and 
2  in.  diameter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
thermometer,  which  is  packed  in  a  brass 
tube  lined  with  indiarubber,  and  having 
a  pad  of  cotton  wool  at  each  end. 

In  using  the  boiling  point  thermometer, 
wait  until  the  mercury  becomes  stationary 
before  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade 
with  an  ordinary  ihermometer.  As  the 
lamp  is  very  often  too  small,  in  purchasing 
sec  that  the  lamp  will  hold  a  proper 
supply  of  spirit.  A  screen  of  some  sort 
is  usually  required  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  thermometer,  and  at  low  tempera- 
tures is  indispensable.  The  heat  of  the 
lamp  will  otherwise  be  carried  olT  too 
rapidly  for  ihe  water  to  boil  properly. 

„  ...    „  .  Levelling  by  Angular  Measure- 

Fie.  147.— Bcnlmi;  roinl  ^  %-  .  ^  ,      .     1  . 

Thermomeier.  ments    or   Trigonometrical    Level- 

ling.— The    simplest  case  for  short  dis- 
tances in   which  curvature  and  refraction  arc  neglected  is  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  148.     In  this  case,  if  the  distance  pc  and  the 
angle  bpc  are  measured,  we  have — 

BC  =  PC  tan  BPC (i) 

As  the  best  conditioned  triangle  has  the  angles  at  p  and  b  each 

equal  to  45**,  the  distance  pc  should 

be  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 

to  the  height  bc.     In  most  cases  it  will 

happen   that  the   distance  pc  cannot 

conveniently  be  directly  measured  as 

in  Fig.  149.     In  this  case  measure  the 

distance  pd  to  any  convenient  point  d 

in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  p  and  b.  pjg  j^ 

Also  measure  the  angles  of  elevation     Trigonometrical  Levelling. 

CPB,  CPD,  and  the  angle  pdb  at  d. 

Then  in  the  triangle  pbd,  having  given  the  side  pd  and  the 
angles  dpb,  pdb,  calculate  the  side  pb,  and  we  get — 

„„     «^  sin  BDP 

PB  =  PD     — 

Sm  PBD 

PBD  is  of  course  equal  to  180°  -  (bpd  +  bdp).  Then  from  pb  and 
the  angle  bpc  calculate  bc,  and  we  get — 

bc  =  PB  sin  BPC 

and  substituting  the  value  of  pb — 

^^     ^    sin  BDP  sin  bpc  z  . 

BC=PD (2) 

sm  PBD 

If  the  height  of  b  above  d  is  required,  we  have — 

DE  =  PD  sin  CPD. 

Then  de=  fc  and  bf  =  bc  -  fc.  Otherwise  measure  the  angle  of 
elevation  fdb  at  d,  and  in  the  triangle  pbd  calculate  bd,  then  we 
have — 

BF  =  BD  sin  BDF. 

When  a  distance  pd  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  p  and  b 
cannot  be  measured,  run  out  a  line  pd  in  any  convenient  direction 
as  shown  in  P'ig.  150,  and  measure  pd.  Measure  also  the  angle  of 
elevation  bpc  and  the  horizontal  angles  cpd,  cdp.  Then  in  the 
triangle  cpd  we  have — 

sin  CDP 


PC  =  PD 


sm  PCD 
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Also  BC  =  PC  tan  bpc,  and  substituting  for  pc,  we  get — 

«^     «^sin  CDP  tan  bpc  z^x 

BC  =  PD (3) 

sin  PCD 

In  the  converse  way,  inaccessible  distances  may  be  found  from 
known  heights.  Thus  in  Fig.  148,  if  the  height  bc  is  known,  we 
have — 

PC  =  BC  cot  BPC. 

Similarly  if  the  inaccessible  distance  dp,  Fig.  151,  is  required, 
at  B  measure  the  angles  of  depression  of  d  and  p,  which  are  equal 
to  the  angles  of  elevation  cdb,  cpb.  Also  measure  at  b  the  hori- 
zontal angle  dcp.  From  the  known  height  bc  and  the  angles 
of  elevation  at  d  and  p  calculate  cd  and  cp. 

Having  then  the  two  sides  cd  and  cp,  and  the  included  angle 
dcp,  the  required  distance  dp  may  be  found. 

D  and  P  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  height 
BC  above  this  plane  known. 

In  Figs.  149,  150,  151,  the  distances  and  vertical  angles  are 
shown  as  measured  from  one  point  on  the  ground  to  another. 
In  practice  the  angles  and  distances  are  actually  measured  from 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 48.  The  height  of 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  above  the  ground  is  therefore  to  be 
allowed  for. 

Calculation  when  Curvature  is  allowed  for. —  For 

greater  distances  the  effect  of  curvature  is  appreciable,  and  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

Thus  in  Fig.  152  the  horizontal  line  given  by  the  instrument 
is  AC,  the  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  a.  The  observed  angle 
of  elevation  of  the  object  b  is  bag,  and  the  calculated  height  will 
be  BC.  The  true  level  line  being  really  the  arc  ac',  the  true  height 
of  B  is  BC'. 

For  moderately  great  distances  acb  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 
90°,  and  we  get  for  cc' — 

CC   

2R 

where  ^=  distance  ac',  r  =  earth's  radius  ao. 

If  the  earth's  mean  radius  be  taken  as  20,888,629  ^^j  then — 

cc'  =  0.00000002  3936^/'^ 
Then — 

Bc'  =  ^tan  BAC  +  0.000000023936//2 (4) 
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Fig.  149. — Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


Fig.  150. — Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


Fig.  151. 
Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


Fig.  152. 
Trigonometrical  Levelling. 
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The  arc  ac'  and  the  lines  ac'  and  ac  are  taken  as  approximately 
equal. 

Another  method  is  to  correct  the  observed  angle  bag  by  adding 
the  angle  cac',  which  is  equal  to  half  the  central  angle  aoc'. 

With  the  above  value  of  the  earth's  radius  we  have  then — 
Angle  cac'  in  minutes  =  0.0000823^ 

Adding  this  to  the  observed  angle  bag,  and  taking  ac'b  as  90°, 
we  have — 

Bc'  =  d?tan  (bag  +  0.00008 2 3^/) (5) 

For  very  great  distances  the  angle  acb  cannot  be  considered 
equal  to  90**,  and  in  this  case  in  Fig.  152  we  have  in  the  triangle 

ABG — 

„^      ,  sin  BAG 

BG  =  ^ -, 

sm  B 
Also  B  =  180°  -  (o  +  bag),  where  o  is  the  angle  aob, 

but  BAG  =  90°  +  BAG 

therefore  b  =  180'  -  (o  +  90**  +  bag) 
or  B  =  90°  -  (g  +  bag) 
therefore  sin  b  =  cos  (g  +  bag) 
Substituting  this  value  of  sin  b  in  the  last  equation  for  bg,  we 
get— 

__      ,      sin  BAG 
cos  (g  +  bag) 

Taking  gg'  as  before  equal  to  0.000000023936^,  we  get — 

bg'  =  bg  +  gg'  =  // ;; +  0.00000002  7X\7fid^ 

cos  (O  +  BAG)  ** 

Substituting  for  G  its  value  in  minutes  0.0001646^,  we  get — 

BG'  =  ^ -. T— r-; -  + 0.00000002 3036//-  ....    (6) 

COS  (0.0001646^+ bag)  ^ 

For  the  other  method,  by  correcting  the  angle  bag  to  bag',  in 
the  triangle  bag'  we  have — 

bg'  =  d  s^"(b^c  +  ^Q) 

COS  BAG  +  G 

Substituting  the  values  of  g,  we  have — 

,_  ,  sin  (bag +  0.0000823^  /  V 

cos  (bag  +  o.  000 1 646^) 

Calculation  when  both  Curvature  and  Refraction 
are  allowed  for. — The  effect  of  refraction  is  to  increase  the 
observed  angle  bag.     The  amount  will  vary  with  the  state  of  the 
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atmosphere,  temperature,  wind,  &c.,  but  on  an  average  is  usually 
taken  as  0.16  of  the  curvature  cc',  Fig.  152.  We  have  therefore 
to  deduct  0.16  cc'  from  the  calculated  height,  or  we  may  deduct 
0.16  of  the  angle  cac'  from  the  observed  angle  bag. 


Fig.  153. — Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


In  this  case  formula  (4)  becomes — 

Bc'  =  d  tan  BAG  +  o. 0000000 2^/^ 

Formula  (5)  becomes — 

Bc'  =  d  tan  (bag  +  0.000069^  . 

Formula  (6)  becomes — 


(8) 


(9) 


J  sin  (bag -0.00001316^)   .  ,jo  /     \ 

BG  =tf ^^ ^ -f  +  0.0000000  2  3036^-^  .    .    .  (10) 

cos  (  BAG  +  0.000 1 5 1 4  3^) 

Formula  (7)  becomes — 

,      ,  sin  (bag  4- 0.0000601-;^)  /     X 

BG  ^d 1 ^—    L (") 

cos  (bag  +  o.oooi5T43£f) 

Reciprocal  Observations  for  Cancelling  Refraction. — 

The  effects  of  refraction  may  be  eliminated  by  taking  reciprocal 
observations  at  each  station  as  shown  at  a  and  b.  Fig.  153,  where 
the  angle  of  elevation  a  is  measured  at  a  and  the  angle  of  de- 
pression j3  is  measured  at  b. 
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In  this  case  we  have — 

cosHa  +  )8  +  o) ^ "' 

where  o  is  the  angle  aob  as  before. 

If  the  zenith  distances  S  and  S'  are  measured,  we  have — 

,      ,     sin  i  (S'  -  8)  ,     . 

Bc  =d =-4^) — 5—^ (13) 

When  o  is  very  small  compared  with  a  and  j3  or  6  and  8'  it 
may  be  neglected,  and  (12)  and  (13)  become  respectively — 

Bc'  =  ^tan  \  (tt  +  jS) (14) 

Bc'  =  ^/tan^  \^'-i) (15) 


Fig.  154.— Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


Reduction  of  the  observed  Angles  from  the  Summits 

of  Signals. — When  the  stations  cannot  be  seen  from  each  other, 
signals  are  erected,  as  ka  and  b^,  Fig.  154.  In  this  case  the  observed 
angles  are  a  and  b,  and  these  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  and  /^. 
Let  the  heights  of  the  signals  above  the  instrument  be  h  and  K^ 
then — 


=  A-(^JE2!4) 06) 

\d  sm  I  /  ' 


P  =  n  + 


(h  cos  b\ 
VsiiTiV 


(17) 
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In  (i6)  and  (17)  the  expressions  in   brackets  are  in  seconds 

of  arc. 

If  zenith  distances  are  observed  as  a'  and  b',  the  corrected  angles 

will  be — 

/       ,  ^  (h  sin  a'\  /  ov 

a  =A  +  (-— J,) (18) 

\tf  sm  I  / 

If  the  height  of  a  conical  spire,  as  ab,  Fig.  155,  cannot  be 
measured,  take  the  circumference  at  a  and  b^  and  deduce  the  radii 


Fig-  155. 
Height  of  Spire. 


Fig.  156. — Heights  by  Observation  to  Sea  Horizon. 


r  and  R.  If  the  vertical  height  h  between  a  and  b  be  measured, 
we  have — 

AB  = 

R-r 
If  the  slant  height  /  be  measured — 

^^  =  ^  V{/+(R-r)}{/-  (^TT} 

Measurement  of  Heights  by  Observation  to  the  Sea 

Horizon. — If  in  Fig.  156  the  zenith  distance  5  be  measured, 
then  expressing  5  -  90°  in  seconds,  and  taking  m  as  the  coefficient 
of  refraction  (0.08  on  an  average),  r  as  the  earth's  mean  radius, 
we  get — 

BC'  =  Jr(«i^)\8-9oT{i+i(^^)V-9o7} 
All  observed  angles  in  trigonometrical  levelling  are  first  to  be 

N 
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reduced  to  allow  for  height  of  axis  of  instrument  above  ground  or 
station ;  or  the  height  of  instrument  must  otherwise  be  allowed  for. 

Precise  Spirit  Levelling^. — Precise  spirit  levelling  may  be 
defined  as  the  carrying  of  a  very  long  line  of  levels,  usually  from 
the  sea  coast  to  inland  points,  for  the  accurate  determination  of 
the  elevation  of  the  principal  bench  marks  in  a  large  general  survey 
of  a  country  such  as  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  Coast  and  (Jeodetic  Survey,  &c.  Lines  of  pre- 
cise levels  are  carried  across  the  country,  upwards  of  i,ooo  miles 
in  length,  and  from  the  bench  marks  established  on  these  lines  the 
levelling  of  the  whole  country  is  executed.*  Lines  of  precise  levels 
are  also  required  for  the  execution  of  special  engineering  works, 
the  determination  of  water  slopes,  canals,  &c.  In  order  to  carry 
such  a  long  line  of  levels  with  accuracy,  special  precautions  and 
methods  of  working  must  be  observed. 

Instruments :  Level. — The  great  accuracy  effected  in  pre- 
cise spirit  levelling  is  as  much  owing  to  the  methods  employed 
and  the  precautions  observed  in  making  the  observations  as  to  the 
special  instruments  used. 

When  a  special  level  is  used,  it  is  usually  of  a  magnifying  power 
of  telescope  of  about  40  or  50  diameters,  and  with  three  levelling 
screws.  A  mirror  is  provided  fixed  above  the  bubble  tube  in 
which  the  bubble  is  seen  by  the  observer,  and  its  position  is 
observed  without  the  eye  being  moved  from  the  eyepiece.  There 
is  a  screw  called  the  "  elevating  screw  "  under  the  support  of  the 
telescope,  next  to  the  eyepiece,  by  means  of  which  the  bubble  is 
brought  accurately  to  the  centre  of  its  run  while  taking  the  obser- 
vation, so  that  its  position  as  seen  in  the  mirror  is  correct  at  the 
instant  of  reading  the  staff.  This  screw  of  course  moves  both  the 
telescope  and  the  bubble  tube  without  altering  their  relative  posi- 
tions.    The  spirit  level  should  be  very  sensitive,  and  one  division 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  elevations  from  one  triangulation  station  to 
another  with  very  great  accuracy  by  means  of  vertical  angles  or  "  trigono- 
metrical levelling  "  owing  to  the  great  variations  and  uncertainty  of  refraction. 
The  elevations  of  the  very  high  principal  trigonometrical  stations  are,  however, 
usually  found  by  trigonometrical  levelling.  In  any  triangulation  the  elevations 
of  at  least  the  base  lines  above  mean  sea  level  must  be  found  by  a  line  of  precise 
spirit  levels  from  the  coast  in  order  that  the  triangulation  distances  may  be  re- 
duced to  mean  sea  level. 
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of  the  bubble  tube  should  correspond  to  a  vertical  angle  of  about 

3  seconds.  The  bubble  tube  should  be  chambered  so  that  the 
length  of  the  bubble  may  be  adjusted  to  a  nearly  constant  length 
under  different  temperatures.  The  diaphragm  must  have  three 
horizontal  cross  hairs,  one  axial  and  two  stadia  hairs,  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  staff  from  the  instrument  must  be  ascertained  for  each 
sight.  For  stadia  hairs  and  stadia  measurement  of  distances,  see 
Chapter  VI.  The  tripod  legs  should  be  covered  with  white  cloth 
to  shield  them  from  the  sun  and  render  them  less  liable  to  varia- 
tions of  temperature. 

Kern  Level. — The  levelling  instrument  adopted  by  the 
International  Geodetic  Commission  is  made  by  Kern  &  Co.,  of 
Aarau,  Switzerland,  who  make  a  specialty  of  levels  for  "precise" 
work.  It  is  of  the  wye  type,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  107,  and 
otherwise  as  just  described.  Usually  a  tangent  or  slow  motion  screw 
is  provided  for  adjusting  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  staff.  The  motion 
given  by  this  screw  is  merely  horizontal  or  in  azimuth.  Even  the 
ordinary  spirit  level,  as  made  in  the  United  States,  generally  has 
a  tangent  or  slow  motion  screw.  The  bubble  tube  rests  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rings  on  the  telescope  which  are  supported  in 
the  wyes,  and  is  carried  in  the  hand  between  instrument  stations. 

A  Kern  level  with  a  focal  length  of  14 J  in.  has  an  object 
glass  lYff  i>^-  diameter,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  telescope  of 
50  diameters. 

Levelling^  Staff. — The  levelling  staff  is  made  in  one  piece, 
and  is  about  10  ft.  long.  It  is  divided  to  feet  and  looth  parts 
of  a  foot,  the  loooths  of  a  foot  or  third  place  of  decimals  being 
read  by  estimation.  If  working  on  the  metrical  system,  the  staff 
is  graduated  to  metres  and  centimetres,  the  millimetres  or  third 
place  of  decimals  being  read  by  estimation.  The  staff  should 
be  made  of  good  well-seasoned  dry  pine,  and  should  be  about 

4  in.  wide  on  the  face  and  have  a  vertical  stiffening  piece  up  the 
back  of  it,  thus  making  its  cross  section  T-shaped.  A  small  spirit 
level  is  attached  to  the  staff,  to  enable  the  staff-holder  to  hold  the 
staff  truly  vertical.  Two  wooden  handles  are  provided  for  holding 
the  staff,  one  on  each  side  of  the  graduated  face.  The  foot  of  the 
staff  should  have  an  iron  cylindrical  piece  about  i  in.  diameter 
fixed  on  it,  and  the  graduations  of  the  staff  are  reckoned  from  the 
extremity  of  this.    The  zero  of  the  graduations  is,  however,  some- 
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times  at  some  distance  above  the  foot  of  the  staff.  A  footplate 
is  always  used,  and  it  should  have  a  cylindrical  hollow  in  it  of 
slightly  larger  diameter  than  the  cylindrical  piece  on  the  foot  of 
the  staff.  The  bottom  of  this  hollow  is  spherical,  and  on  this 
convex  spherical  surface  the  piece  on  the  foot  of  the  staff  rests. 

A  tent  must  be  carried  to  protect  the  level  from  strong  winds, 
also  a  large  sun  umbrella  to  shield  it  from  the  sun  when  the  tent 
is  not  used,  or  to  shield  it  from  light  winds. 

Daily  Adjustments. — Perfect  accuracy  of  adjustment  is  not 
to  be  aimed  at,  but  the  instrumental  errors  are  to  be  reduced  to 
a  reasonably  small  amount,  this  amount  accurately  ascertained, 
and  each  day's  work  corrected  for  the  instrumental  error. 

The  instrument  must  be  tested  for  parallelism  of  spirit  level 
and  coUimation  line  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day's  work, 
adjustment  2,  Chapter  IV.  A  true  horizontal  line  is  determined 
as  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  Fig.  165.  The  instrument  being 
then  set  up  as  in  Fig.  166,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the 
actual  coUimation  line  makes  with  a  truly  horizontal  line  is  equal 
to  the  error  of  reading  on  staff  at  b.  Fig.  166,  divided  by  the 
distance  apart  of  the  points  a  and  b.  Or  calling  this  error  of 
staff  reading  ^,  the  distance  d^  the  vertical  angle  made  by  the 
coUimation  line  with  a  truly  horizontal  line  r',  we  have — 

1  an  z/  =  ^ 

The  value  of  7^  is  to  be  determined  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  work,  the  average  value  of  v  for  the  day  being 
used  to  correct  that  day's  work. 

Adjustment  i,  Chapter  IV.,  must  also  be  tested  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  the  coUimation  line  kept  in  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope. The  centring  of  the  object  glass  should  also  be  tested 
(see  Chapter  IV.).  The  staff  level  is  to  be  adjusted  daily  by  means 
of  a  plumb  line  attached  to  the  staff. 

Any  error  in  the  absolute  length  of  the  levelling  staff  affects 
only  the  final  result  of  the  work,  and  may  be  corrected  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  leveUing.  For  moderate  heights  this  correction 
may  usuaUy  be  neglected. 

Field  Work :  Errors  from  Unstable  Supports.— The 

principal  errors  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  field  work  are  errors 
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from  unstable  supports  of  instrument  and  levelling  staff  and  atmo- 
spheric errors. 

Any  movement  of  the  change  point  on  which  the  staff  is  held 
is  usually  a  downward  movement,  and  if  this  takes  place  in  the 
interval  between  a  fore  sight  and  a  back  sight  (as  it  usually  does) 
the  final  resulting  elevation  obtained  will  be  too  high.  Again,  if 
the  instrument  itself  settles  down  during  the  interval  between  a 
back  sight  and  a  fore  sight,  the  fmal  resulting  elevation  from  this 
cause  also  is  too  high.  Errors  due  to  settling  of  supports,  there- 
fore, result  in  too  high  a  final  elevation,  and  are  obviously  cumula- 
tive. The  only  way  in  which  these  errors  can  be  eliminated  is  by 
doing  all  the  levelling  over  again,  going  over  the  same  ground  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Very  often,  however,  this  is  not  practi- 
cable, and  the  levelling  party  usually  consists  of  a  leveller  with  a 
check  letfeller  following  up  behind.  Sometimes  the  leveller  runs 
his  own  line  of  check  levels  by  taking  two  change  points  and  four 
staff  readings  at  each  set  up  of  the  level.  As  the  same  setting  of 
the  instrument  is  used  for  each  line  of  levels,  by  this  method  the 
two  lines  of  levels  are  not  entirely  independent.  The  instrument 
may,  however,  be  shifted,  and  a  new  set  up  made  for  the  duplicate 
line  back  and  fore  sights.  By  this  means  one  leveller  can  carry  an 
independent  line  of  check  levels  along  with  the  first  line  of  levels. 
A  line  of  check  levels  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  line 
is,  however,  always  preferable,  as  the  mean  of  it  and  the  original 
line  will  be  nearer  the  truth  than  the  mean  of  two  lines  run  in  the 
same  direction. 

Atmospheric  Errors. — AtmospJieric  errors  are  those  due 
to  wind,  a  heated  atmosphere  which  causes  the  image  of  the 
levelling  staff  to  tremble,  and  variable  refraction.  During  a  mode- 
rate wind  the  level  may  be  shielded  in  a  tent  or  by  a  screen, 
but  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds  8  or  10  miles  an  hour 
work  must  be  stopped.  During  a  heated  atmosphere  short 
sights  must  be  taken,  but  if  the  length  of  sights  has  to  be  reduced 
to  less  than  about  150  ft.  to  enable  the  image  to  be  read  clearly, 
it  is  better  to  stop,  as  the  errors  arising  from  the  large  number  of 
stations  occupied  by  the  instrument  and  levelling  staff  become 
excessive.  Refraction  is  greatest  early  in  the  morning,  diminishes 
till  10  A.M.,  is  nearly  constant  till  4  p.m.,  then  begins  to  increase.* 

*  Great  variation  in  refraction   sometimes  occurs  over  ground  which  is 
passing  from  light  to  shade,  or  vice  versd. 
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Available  Working  Hours.— In  clear  weather,  as  a  rule, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day  are  available  for  good 
work,  and  at  times  when  the  days  are  very  hot  and  the  nights 
very  cold  it  is  not  possible  to  get  in  an  hour's  good  work  in 
the  day. 

Observing  Staff  Readings. — All  three  horizontal  cross 
hairs  are  read,  the  mean  being  taken  as  the  staff  reading,  and 
the  two  differences  between  the  axial  and  extreme  hair  readings 
are  taken  out.  The  stadia  hairs  being  spaced  at  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  distances  from  the  axial  hair,  these  two  amounts 
should  agree  very  nearly,  otherwise  one  or  more  of  the  three  read- 
ings is  in  error.  This  is  a  most  valuable  check  on  any  serious 
error  in  the  readings,  and  should  be  made  in  the  field  for  each 
reading  before  the  level  or  staff  is  shifted  to  the  next  station.  Two 
levelling  staves  and  two  staff-holders  are  employed  to  save  time 
between  back  sight  and  fore  sight  which  would  be  lost  with  only 
one  staff. 

Length  of  Sights. — Under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
for  the  best  work  the  length  of  the  sights  should  not  exceed  about 
300  ft.,  or  say  5  chains  (66  ft.  chains).  With  sights  of  about  this 
length,  in  favourable  weather  an  experienced  man  can  level  about 
a  mile  an  hour,  or  4  miles  a  day,  of  precise  levels.  The  instru- 
ment must  always  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  both  while  set  up  on  a 
station  and  while  being  moved  between  stations.  It  is  essential 
to  do  this  in  order  to  keep  the  adjustments  anything  like  constant 
and  the  length  of  the  bubble  from  continually  changing. 

Corrections. — If  the  lengths  of  the  back  sights  and  fore 
sights  are  made  exactly  equal  for  each  set  up  of  the  level,  all 
instrumental  errors  are  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  any  instru- 
mental error  obviously  merely  applies  to  the  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  lengths  of  the  back  sights  over  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
fore  sights,  or  vice  versd.  The  length  of  each  of  the  sights  must 
therefore  be  computed  from  the  stadia  hair  readings,  as  described 
in  Chapter  VI.  This  is  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  a  short  table, 
such  as  that  described  in  Chapter  VI.  The  lengths  of  the  back 
sights  are  then  added  up,  as  also  the  lengths  of  the  fore  sights. 
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and  the  difference  ascertained.  Calling  this  difference  8,  and  the 
correction  for  instrumental  error  c^  we  have — 

^=8  sin  V* 

where  v  is  the  average  value  of  the  vertical  angle  for  the  day, 
described  on  page  184. 

This  correction  is  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
elevation  of  the  finishing  point  of  each  day's  work,  and  the  levels 
of  any  intermediate  bench  marks  are  to  be  corrected  in  a  similar 
mianner.  For  instance,  if  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  fore  sights 
is  in  excess,  and  the  vertical  angle  v  is  minus  or  an  angle  of  de- 
pression, the  sum  of  the  fore  sight  staff  readings  is  too  small,  and 
the  resulting  elevation  of  the  finishing  point  of  that  day's  work  is 
too  high,  and  the  correction  c  is  therefore  to  be  subtracted.  The 
similar  application  of  the  correction  when  the  back  sight  lengths 
are  in  excess  and  also  when  the  vertical  angle  v  is  plus  or  an 
angle  of  elevation  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  back 
sights  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  fore  sights  should  also  be 
corrected  for  curvature  and  refraction,  but  since  the  errors  due  to 
curvature  and  refraction  tend  to  neutralise  each  other,  and  since 
6  is  usually  so  small  a  quantity,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this 
correction  is  unnecessary,  if  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  the  back  and  fore  sights  of  approximately  equal  length.  The 
correction  for  curvature  and  refraction  may,  however,  be  applied 
when  required.  For  curvature  and  refraction  see  page  159,  Chapter 
III.  Also,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  the  refrac- 
tion, it  is  much  better  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correction 
for  it  by  keeping  8  within  small  limits. 

Accuraqr  and  Cost  of  Precise  Spirit  Levelling.— On 

the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  the  limit  of  differ- 
ence between  check  lines  is  5  millimetres  x  >y2K,  where  k  is  the 
distance  in  kilometres.  On  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  it 
was  10  millimetres  x  ^^k,  and  on  the  Mississippi  River  Survey  it 
was  5  millimetres  ^k.  These  limits  are  respectively  equal  to 
.029,  .041,  and  .021  ft.  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  distance 
in  miles,  t    Where  greater  discrepancies  occurred,  the  line  of  levels 

*  Sin  V  is  used  because  the  distances  as  found  from  the  stadia  hair  readings 
are  the  distances  along  the  inclined  line  of  sight  or  collimation  line, 
t  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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was  run  again.     The  "  probable  error "  of  the  mean  of  several 
observations  may  be  found  as  follows : — 

Let  ^1,  d^  d^  &c.,  be  the  differences  of  the  various  results  from 
the  mean,  and  let  2^/2  be  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  differ- 
ences, n  the  number  of  observations,  then  the  probable  error  of 
the  mean  is — 

±  .6745  yi^ 

When  there  are  only  two  observations,  the  formula  becomes  ±  \d 
where  d  is  the  difference  between  the  two  results. 

The  European  International  Geodetic  Association  decided  upon 
the  following  probable  errors  in  the  mean  or  adopted  result : — 

±  5  millimetres  per  kilometre  =  large. 
±3  „  „  =  medium. 

±2  ,,  „  =fair. 

±1  „  „  =  very  precise. 

On  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  line  of  precise  levels 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  St  Louis,  1,109  miles,  the  probable  error  per 
kilometre  of  the  adopted  result  was  ±1.2  millimetres.  Professor 
J.  B.  Johnson  ran  670  miles  of  precise  levels  on  the  Mississippi 
River  Survey  with  a  probable  error  in  the  mean  result  of  23.5 
millimetres  for  the  whole  distance,  which  is  less  than  i  in.,  while 
the  probable  error  per  kilometre  was  ±.7  millimetre.* 

In  the  precise  spirit  levelling  undertaken  for  the  general 
levelling  of  France,  of  28,700  kilometres  the  probable  error  for 
systematic  error  was  0.12  to  0.18  millimetre  per  kilometre,  and 
for  accidental  error  0.79  millimetre  per  kilometre.  The  average 
closing  error  of  polygons  averaging  550  kilometres  in  length  was 
±  60  millimetres.  Taking  into  account  the  systematic  error,  the 
probable  error  in  the  difference  of  level  found  between  Marseilles 
and  Dunkirk  does  not  exceed  60  millimetres.  The  cost  of  the 
levelling  of  the  most  precise  order  was  35  francs  per  kilometre. t 

On  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  using  a  20  in.  level 

*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 

t  The  radius  of  curvature  of  bubble  tube  used  for  the  most  precise  work 
was  50  metres;  for  less  degrees  of  precision  the  radii  of  bubble  tubes  were  30 
metres  and  20  metres.  A  system  of  total  reflecting  prisms  was  used  to  enable 
the  observer  to  read  the  staff  and  note  position  of  bubble  simultaneously. 
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with  bubbles  graduated  to  10  seconds  of  arc,  there  were  10,968 
miles  levelled  and  1,924  permanent  bench  marks  fixed,  at  an 
average  cost  per  lineal  mile  of  19s.  ijd.,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
instruments.  In  iii  closed  polygons  of  an  average  length  of 
51  miles  each,  the  maximum  discrepancy  between  duplicate  de- 
terminations in  feet  was  0.05  ^  distance  in  miles,  minimum 
0.02  ^y^istance  in  miles,  and  mean  0.03  ^  distance  in  miles. 

Adjustment  of  Errors  in  Closed  Circuits  of  Precise 

Levels. — When  a  line  of  levels  returns  to  its  starting  point  the 
actual  error  is  of  course  known,  as  the  total  difference  of  elevation 
should  be  zero.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  applying 
corrections.  One  is  to  distribute  the  error  among  the  lines  com- 
posing the  circuit  proportionally  to  the  length  of  the  lines  or  to 
the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  lines.  The  other  method  is 
to  make  the  corrections  proportional  to  the  computed  "probable 
error"  of  each  line  as  calculated  from  the  differences  between 
each  separate  result  and  the  mean  result.  The  corrections  are 
computed  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  so  that  they  are  the 
most  probable  ones,  />.,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
corrections  is  a  minimum. 

The  latter  method  is  very  laborious ;  and  if  the  closing  error  is 
simply  distributed  so  that  the  error  on  each  line  is  taken  as  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  the  line,  the  result  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  arrived  at  by 
the  more  laborious  methods.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  errors  in  levelling  are 
more  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  than  to  the  dis- 
tance only. 

When  the  levelling  includes  a  num- 
ber of  closed  circuits,  as  in  Fig.  157,  ^ 

the  closing  error  of  polygon   abcg  is    ...    ^      \^^'c^^^  a  f^-     -. 
-,,..,         J  ,        .-         ,,      Adjustment  of  Closed  Circuits 

first  distributed  among  the  sides  aoy  bCy  ^f  precise  Levels. 

cgy  ga.     In  adjusting  the  polygon  gcd^ 

the  error  is  to  be  distributed  between  the  sides  cd  and  dg  only, 

the  error  in  side  gc  having  already  been  adjusted.     Similarly  in 

correcting  gd€  the  error  is  distributed  between  de  and  eg  only,  and 

for  the  polygon  gfa  its  closing  error  is  adjusted  in  the  side/a  only. 
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It  is  necessary  to  correct  first  the  polygon  whose  closing  error  is 
the  greatest,  then  that  with  the  next  greatest  error,  and  so  on. 

American  Practice  in  Precise  Spirit  Levelling.— On 

pages  194  to  201  are  given  the  instructions  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  for  Precise  Levelling.*  These  are  the  result  of  many 
years*  experience,  and  will  be  a  good  guide  in  this  class  of  work. 
In  the  United  Slates  the  levelling  staff  is  called  the  "  rod,"  and  the 
cross  hairs  are  called  "  wires  "  or  "  threads."  The  levelling  instru- 
ment used  is  of  the  wye  type,  similar  to  Fig.  107,  or  the  Kern  level 
already  described.  The  bubble  tube  is  adjusted  to  be  parallel  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  rings  on  the  telescope  tube  which  rest  in 
the  wyes,  the  bubble  tube  resting  on  these  rings;  the  colli mation 
line  is  adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  wyes,  and  any  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  rings  themselves  is  to  be  determined.  Thus 
three  corrections  take  the  place  of  the  single  correction  given  on 
page  187.  The  single  correction  given  on  page  187  may  also  be 
used  for  the  wye  level  instead  of  the  above  three  corrections,  as  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  bubble  tube,  rings,  and  collimation  line  are 
all  corrected  with  reference  to  the  same  line  (the  axis  of  the  wyes), 
the  result  is  the  same  as  correcting  for  their  relative  positions  to 
each  other,  />.,  one  single  correction  for  the  angle  of  inclination 
between  bubble  tube  and  collimation  line  gives  the  same  result ; 
the  bubble  tube  being  made  level  by  levelling  up  with  the  levelling 
screws  and  elevation  screw  for  each  sight,  this  angle  is  the  angle 
made  by  the  collimation  line  with  a  truly  horizontal  line  when  the 
bubble  is  at  the  centre  of  its  run,  as  given  on  page  184.  The 
methods  of  determining  and  applying  these  separate  corrections 
are,  however,  given  below. 

It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  read  the  staff  when  the  bubble 
is  not  exacdy  in  the  centre  of  its  run,  and  a  correction  is  then 
made  to  the  staff  reading  for  the  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the 
bubble  from  the  centre  of  its  run.  For  this  purpose  the  value  of 
one  division  of  the  bubble  tube,  i.e.^  the  vertical  angle  correspond- 
ing to  a  movement  of  the  bubble  of  one  division,  is  carefully 
determined.  As  a  general  rule  the  practice  of  reading  the  staff 
with  the  bubble  deviating  from  the  centre  of  its  run  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  instrument  should  be  carefully  levelled  up  in  the 


*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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usual  way,  so  that  the  bubble  is  at  the  centre  of  its  run  at  the  in- 
stant of  reading  the  staff.  When  bisecting  a  bench  mark,  however, 
it  is  convenient  to  use  the  elevating  screw  and  note  the  deviation 
of  the  bubble. 

Value  of  one  Division  of  the  Bubble  Tube. — This  is  found  by 
sighting  on  to  the  levelling  staff,  whose  distance  from  the  instru- 
ment is  carefully  measured.  The  divisions  of  the  bubble  tube 
are  numbered  from  the  centre  towards  the  ends,  and  the  bubble 
being  moved  one  division  at  a  time,  staff  readings  are  taken 
for  each  position  of  the  bubble.  Readings  need  only  be  noted 
for  extreme  positions  of  the  bubble,  as  central  and  intermediate 
positions  are  of  little  use  in  finding  the  mean  value  of  one 
division. 

Let  Ej  =  mean  of  all  the  north  end  readings  of  the  bubble 
when  run  to  the  north  end  of  tube. 

£2  =  ditto,  for  bubble  at  south  end  of  tube. 

Fj  =  mean  of  all  the  south  end  readings  of  the  bubble 
when  run  to  the  north  end  of  tube. 

F2  =  ditto,  for  bubble  at  south  end  of  tube. 

Sj  =  mean  reading  of  staff  for  bubble  at  north  end  of  tube. 

82  =  ditto,  for  bubble  at  south  end. 

d  =  distance  of  staff  from  instrument. 

V  =  value  of  one  division  of  bubble  tube  (sine  of  the  angle 
of  inclination)  at  unit  distance. 

Then— 

S.J      Si 


z;  = 


'2     ^1 


,  /Ej-Fj^      E2  -  FgN 


e     c 

V  in  seconds  =  — -^ 1 

.     •         ft   I  El        r  1       Eti        F.)  \      .......    2 

tf  sm  I    I  ~ *  — ^- — -\ 

The  value  of  one  division  of  a  bubble  tube  should  be  constant, 
but  is  often  altered  by  changes  of  temperature  of  the  fastenings 
of  the  tube  in  its  case.* 


*  By  experiments  on  the  level  of  Ramsden's  3  ft.  theodolite  it  was  found 
that  though  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  66''  the  value  of  one  division  was 
about  I  second,  yet  at  32**  it  was  5  seconds. 
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Correction  for  Inclination  of  Bubble  to    Upper  Surfaces  of 
Rings, — This  correction  is  determined  in  terms  of  divisions  of 
the  bubble  tube.      It  is  to  be  found  by  reversing  the  bubble 
tube  on   the   telescope  and  taking  readings  in  both  positions. 
An  odd  number  of  observations  should  be  made. 

Let  Nj  =  mean  of  north  end  readings  for  bubble  tube  direct. 

reversed. 

direct. 

reversed. 


N2  = 

» 

» 

Sl  = 

»> 

south 

S2  = 

» 

»> 

rhen — 

l>  l» 


i^\  i^l-^'l      Ni-S,\ 


where  /  is  the  inclination  of  the  bubble  tube  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rings  in  terms  of  divisions  of  the  bubble  tube. 

Correction  for  Collimation  Line, — This  is  found  by  reading 
the  staff  with  the  telescope  normal,  and  then  with  the  telescope 
inverted,  />.,  rotated  180",  about  its  own  axis. 

Let  Sj  =  slaff  reading  for  telescope  normal. 
Sjj=  „  „  inverted. 

d  —  distance  of  staff  from  instrument. 

Then  — 

where  c  is  the  correction  for  unit  distance.     The  correction  for 
any  distance  is  therefore  c  x  distance. 

Correction  for  Inequality  in  the  Size  of  the  Rings. — This  is 
determined  by  reversing  the  bubble  on  the  rings,  and  also  revers- 
ing the  telescope  in  the  wyes.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
the  method  of  ascertaining  this  correction  : — 

Reading  of  Bubble. 


I  North.  South.  | 

Telescope  normal,  level  normal  4.2  5.6 

„  „  „     reversed        4.5  5.4 


Average  ...  4-35  5-5 

Half  difference  .  .  .  -0.57 
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Reading  of  Bubble. 


North.  South.  | 

Telescope  reversed,  level  normal       6.4  3.1 

„     reversed      6.5  3.0 


»  i> 


Average  .  .  .    6.45  3.05 

Half  difference  ...  +1.70 

Telescope  normal,  level  normal         4.1  5.7 

„             „          „     reversed       4.6  5.5 


Average  .  .  .    4.35  5.6 

Half  difference  .  .  .   -0.62 


Mean  reading  telescope  normal    -  0.59 
„  „         reversed  + 1.70 


Movement  of  bubble  -  2.29 

Therefore  the  bubble  moves  2.29  divisions  towards  the  object  glass 
when  the  telescope  is  reversed  in  the  wyes.  This  is  evidently 
twice  the  difference  in  the  rings,  and  the  angle  between  the  axis 
of  a  cone  and  its  slant  side  being  half  the  apex  angle,  therefore 
the  line  of  sight  makes  an  angle  with  the  tops  of  the  rings  of  one 
quarter  of  2.29  or  0.57  division  of  the  bubble  tube.  In  this  case 
the  eye  end  ring  is  the  smaller,  and  therefore  when  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  rings  are  level  the  line  of  sight  is  depressed.  'J'his 
correction  is  termed  the  "  pivot  correction,"  and  alters  only  with 
unequal  wear  of  the  rings. 

The  angular  value  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  tube  and  the 
inequality  of  the  size  of  the  pivot  rings  need  only  be  determined 
once  each  season.  The  constant  for  the  stadia  hairs  which  is 
used  for  the  distances  as  well  as  the  absolute  length  of  the  level- 
ling staff  are  usually  also  determined  once  each  season.  The 
inclination  of  the  bubble  tube  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  rings 
and  the  collimation  line  correction  are,  however,  determined  daily, 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work. 

Final  Correction. — If  d  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  of 
the  back  sights  and  the  sum  of  the  fore  sights,  or  vice  versci,  then 
the  final  correction  is — 
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where  c  is  the  collimation  line  correction,  z/  =  sin  of  angle  of 
inchnation  corresponding  to  one  division  of  bubble  tube,  equation 
I,  page  191,  /  the  correction  for  inclination  of  bubble  to  upper 
surfaces  of  rings,  p  the  pivot  correction. 


Instructions  for  Precise  Spirit  Levelling  under  the 

Mississippi  River  CoMMissaoN.* 

1.  Before  commencing  operations  the  constants  of  the  instruments  will  be 
determined.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  value  of  one  division  of  the 
level  tube.  This  can  best  be  determined  by  means  of  a  level  trier.  It  can  also 
be  determined  in  the  field  as  follows  :  — 

Set  up  the  instrument  firmly,  if  possible  mounting  it  on  a  wooden  post,  or 
l^etter  still,  on  a  stone  pier.  Set  up  a  rod  in  its  tripod  at  such  a  distance  that 
it  can  be  distinctly  read  through  the  telescope.  The  distance  should  Ise  at 
least  50  metres,  or  if  the  air  is  very  still,  lOO  metres,  and  should  be  carefully 
measured.  Adjust  the  instrument  carefully,  taking  such  length  of  bubble  in 
the  level  tube  that  its  ends  will  be  about  the  middle  or  tenth  graduated  line  on 
each  side.  Direct  the  telescope  to  the  rod,  and  by  means  of  the  elevation 
screw  cause  the  bubble  to  run  to  near  one  end  of  the  level. 

Carefully  note  the  position  of  the  three  wires  on  the  rod  and  the  reading  of 
the  level.  Now  by  means  of  the  elevation  screw  cause  the  bubble  to  run  to 
near  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and  note  the  reading  of  the  wire  and  bubble 
as  before.  One  result  for  value  of  one  division  of  level  can  then  be  obtained. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  ten  times. 

The  elevation  of  the  rod  should  be  changed  occasionally  between  sets,  in 
order  to  avoid  estimating  the  same  part  of  the  same  centimetre  on  the  rod.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  run  the  bubble  five  divisions  each  side  of  its  central  position. 

If /C'= distance  from  instrument  to  rod 

d^  </'  =  distance  through  which  eye  and  object  ends  of  bubble  move  when  run 
from  near  eye  end  to  near  object  end 

= amount  of  displacement  of  bubble  between  two  readings 

r,  r'= corresponding  means  of  three  thread  readings  on  rod,  and 
z;  =  value  of  one  division  of  level  in  seconds  of  arc. 

Thent>=-^^"^^ 

/tsini"(^+^') 

2.  With  the  value  of  one  division  of  the  level,  tables  will  be  constructed  show- 
ing the  correction  to  be  applied  to  a  rod  reading  for  an  observed  inclination  of 
the  level  and  for  a  distance  determined  by  interval  between  extreme  threads. 
If  the  level  bubble  is  well  ground,  equal  displacements  of  the  bubble,  say  of 
two  divisions,  will  correspond  to  equal  displacements  on  the  rod. 

•  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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3.  Before  using  the  level  or  determining  its  value,  the  fastening  of  the  tube 
in  its  case  should  be  examined.  One  end  should  be  clamped  down  just  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  tube  from  moving  easily,  but  not  tight  enough  to  strain 
the  glass.  The  other  should  be  lightly  clamped  so  that  the  tube  may  be  free 
to  expand  and  contract  with  temperature  changes.  The  cotton  packing  at  the 
ends  should  not  exert  a  lateral  strain  on  the  tube.  All  level  tubes  will  be 
numbered,  and  have  their  numbers  marked  on  them. 

4.  In  order  to  determine  the  inequality  in  the  telescope  rings^  the  instru- 
ments should  be  mounted  on  a  stone  pier  or  other  firm  support  and  carefully 
levelled.  The  level  should  be  carefully  adjusted,  and  the  instrument  clamped 
to  prevent  its  moving  in  azimuth.  Now  with  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope 
over  the  elevating  screw,  note  the  reading  of  the  bubble  when  level  is  set  on 
telescope,  both  in  direct  and  reversed  position.  Now  reverse  the  telescope  in 
the  wyes  and  read  the  level  as  before.  Several  sets  of  observations  should  be 
made. 

Let  b,  y= inclination  of  telescope  as  denoted  by  means  of  level  readings 
with  telescope  direct  and  reversed,  then  the  inequality  of  rings — 

Sixteen  determinations  of  the  value  of  /  of  two  instruments  in  use  on  the 
Lake  Survey  gave  probable  errors  of  +0.046"  and  +0.041".  The  inequality 
may  be  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc  if  desired,  but  for  purposes  of  computation 
is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  level  divisions,  as  it  can  then  be  combined  directly 
with  the  error  of  adjustment  of  level. 

5.  The  centring  of  the  object  glass  will  be  examined.  This  may  be  done 
as  follows : — Draw  out  the  eyepiece  until  the  threads  are  no  longer  visible. 
Direct  the  telescope  on  some  wcU-deBned  object,  and  when  looking  at  it  rotate 
the  t  descope  on  its  wyes. 

If  the  object  remains  steady,  the  object  glass  is  sufficiently  well  centred. 
Should  the  object  appear  unsteady,  the  fault  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  maker. 
The  objective  should  be  firmly  screwed  into  the  telescojie. 

6.  The  values  of  the  wire  intervals  will  be  determined  as  follows : — Set  up 
a  rod  at  carefully  measured  distances  of  10,  20,  30  to  100  metres  from  the 
instrument.  Read  the  rod  ten  times  at  each  distance.  The  rod  may  be  altered 
in  elevation,  the  level  may  be  caused  to  change  and  the  telescope  may  be 
rotated  iSo**  (reversed)  in  order  to  change  the  position  of  the  threads  on  the 
rod. 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  ten  observed  differences  of  readings  of  the  extreme 
threads  at  each  station  occupied  by  the  rod,  a  table  will  l)e  constructed  giving 
in  metres  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the  instrument  for  any  observed  difference 
of  reading  between  extreme  wires. 

7.  Unless  the  rods  used  have  been  previously  compared  with  some  known 
standard,  they  will  be  compared  with  each  other  and  their  relative  lengths  deter- 
mined. This  may  be  done  by  establishing  two  fixed  points  or  two  foot  plates 
at  equal  distances  from  the  instrument  and  differing  in  elevation  about  2.7 
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metres.  The  distance  should  be  about  lo  metres.  Determine  the  difference 
of  elevation  of  the  points  by  reading  each  rod  on  each  point.  A  comparison  of 
the  resulting  differences  of  elevation  will  give  relative  lengths  of  metres  on  rods. 
Ten  measurements  with  each  rod  will  be  determined.  The  elevation  of  the 
instrument  will  be  slightly  changed  between  each  set  in  order  to  eliminate 
errors  in  estimating  the  millimetres.  Each  rod  will  be  numbered  and  have  its 
number  marked  on  it.  The  rods  should  also  be  kept  dry  and  provided  with 
canvas  covers  to  protect  them  when  being  carried  to  and  from  work. 

Tke  distance  of  the  zero  graduation  above  steel  spur  on  which  the  rod  stands 
will  be  well  determined.  This  may  be  done  with  a  right  angle  triangle  and 
rule.  It  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  another  levelling  rod,  the  gradua- 
tions of  which  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  rod,  by  determining  the  height  of 
the  instrument  above  some  fixed  point  and  subtracting  it  from  the  reading  of 
the  rod  to  be  determined.     The  relative  lengths  of  the  rods  must  be  known. 

Whenever  a  bench  mark  is  connected  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  rod  is 
not  placed  directly  on  the  bench  mark,  this  quantity  enters  into  the  computation 
of  difference  of  elevation. 

8.  Before  commencing  work  at  any  time  all  adjustments  will  be  carefully 
made. 

The  telescope  will  be  collimated  by  having  a  rod  set  up  at  a  distance  of 
50  metres  and  noting  the  position  of  the  wires  on  the  rod  when  the  telescope 
is  normal  and  when  inverted  or  rotated  iSo*"  about  its  axis.  The  coUimation 
error  of  the  mean  of  the  horizontal  thread  must  not  exceed  1.25  millimetres 
at  a  distance  of  50  metres. 

The  horizontality  of  the  horizontal  wires  will  be  examined  by  moving 
the  telescope  in  azimuth  so  that  the  rod  shall  appear  to  move  through  the  field 
of  the  telescope.  If  the  threads  are  horizontal,  the  reading  on  the  rod  will  be 
the  same,  the  position  of  the  level,  which  should  be  closely  watched,  remaining 
the  same.  If  the  threads  are  found  to  be  not  horiaontal,  they  will  be  made  so 
by  turning  the  telescope  a  small  amount  in  the  wyes.  When  the  thread  wires 
have  once  been  made  horizontal,  small  screws  which  abut  against  projection  of 
wye  above  elevating  screw  should  be  so  adjusted  that  when  they  press  against 
this  projection  the  wires  are  horizontal.  If  the  vertical  thread  is  then  inclined, 
as  shown  by  the  plumb  line  attached  to  the  rod,  it  must  remain  so. 

To  make  the  ojcis  of  the  level  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  rings,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  vertical  planes  passing  through  them  parallel  and  to 
make  them  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

To  make  the  lateral  adjustment,  raise  the  clips  fastening  the  level  to  the 
telescope,  and  revolve  the  level  alx)ut  the  telescope  a  short  distance  each  side 
of  the  vertical.  If  the  bubble  runs  in  opposite  directions  when  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  vertical,  the  level  is  to  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  opposing  hori- 
zontal screws  at  one  end  of  the  level  until  such  is  not  the  case. 

To  make  the  vertical  adjustment,  raise  one  of  the  clips  and  read  the  level  in 
its  direct  position  and  also  when  it  is  reversed  on  the  telescope.  The  difference 
between  the  differences  of  end  readings  in  each  position  is  four  times  the  error 
of  adjustment,  and  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  opposing  vertical  screws  at  one  end 
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of  the  level  case.  The  error  of  adjuslmeat  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  two 
divisions  of  the  level.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  telescope  rings  are  free 
from  dust  when  adjusting  the  level.  After  having  made  the  veitical  adjustment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  lateral  adjustment  again,  since  making  one 
of  the  adjustments  affects  the  other. 

To  make  Che  level  and  vertical  axis  of  revolution  perpendicular  to  each 
othery  loosen  the  small  clamp  screw  at  one  end  of  the  horizontal  bar  fastened  to 
the  vertical  axis,  and  by  means  of  the  elevating  screw  raise  or  lower  that  end  of 
the  upper  horizontal  bar  until  the  telescope  can  be  rotated  i8o°  from  any 
position,  and  have  the  level  reading  the  same  in  both  positions. 

To  adjust  the  level  attached  to  the  rod,  set  up  the  rod  in  its  tripod  in  such 
a  position  that  when  a  plumb  line  is  attached  to  the  small  hook  near  the  top 
of  the  rod,  the  point  of  the  plumb  bob  shall  coincide  with  the  point  of  a  small 
cone  attached  to  the  rod  near  its  foot.  Now  bring  the  level  bubble  to  the 
centre  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws.  In  making  this  adjustment,  the  rod 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  as  the  plumb  line  is  influenced  thereby.  This 
adjustment  will  be  made  at  least  once  each  day. 

Each  time  that  the  instrument  is  placed  on  a  station  its  axis  will  first  be 
made  vertical  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  in  such  manner  that  the 
telescope  may  be  turned  around  the  horizon  without  the  bubble  of  the  level 
running  a  great  number  of  divisions.  The  telescope  is  finally  made  horizontal 
by  means  of  the  elevating  screw.  The  inclination  at  the  moment  of  observing 
must  not  ordinarily  exceed  three  divisions  of  the  level  and  never  five  divisions. 

The  instrunient  when  in  use  ought  cUways  to  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  atul 
wind.  It  is  carried  from  station  to  station  without  being  dismounted,  but  the 
level  should  be  taken  off  and  carried  in  the  hand.  The  small  clamp  screw  at 
the  end  of  horizontal  bar  and  the  large  screw  which  fastens  the  instrument 
immovably  to  the  tripod  should  both  be  turned  tight  before  moving  the 
instrument. 

The  rods  must  be  placed  on  the  plates  which  accompcuiy  them^  and  held  in  a 
vertical  position  as  indicated  by  the  spherical  level  attached.  It  is  advisable  to 
always  use  the  same  rod  with  the  same  foot-plate.  In  placing  the  foot-plates, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  horizontal,  on  firm  ground,  and  not 
liable  to  change.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  if  not  firm  or  level,  should  be 
removed. 

The  errors  of  adjustment  will  be  determined  at  beginning  and  end  of  each 
series  of  observcUions :  that  is  to  say,  after  having  mounted  the  instrument  and 
before  dismounting  it,  and  in  all  cases  at  least  once  each  day.  If  the  instrument 
has  been  deranged  by  a  jar,  the  corrections  must  be  determined  anew. 

The  error  of  collimcUion  will  be  determined  by  two  readings  of  the  rod  at  a 
distance  of  50  metres  when  the  telescope  is  in  its  normal  position  and  two 
when  it  is  rotated  180°  in  the  wyes.  The  difference  between  the  means  of 
the  two  readings,  after  being  corrected  for  the  inclination  of  the  level,  must 
not  exceed  2. 5  millimetres  at  that  distance,  and  commonly  should  not  exceed 
I  millimetre.  The  error  of  the  adjustment  of  the  level  will  be  determined 
by  residing  the  level  four  times  when  direct  and  four  times  when  reversed 
on  the  telescope,  reversing  it  between  each  reading. 

O 
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The  error  of  adjustment  must  ttot  exceed  two  level  divisions^  and  commonly 
should  not  exceed  one.  All  the  details  of  the  determination  of  the  errors  of 
adjustment  must  be  entered  in  the  note-book  in  their  proper  place.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  have  the  errors  of  adjustment  as  small  as  possible,  and 
necessary  that  they  be  well  determined.  The  time  of  making  these  deter- 
minations will  be  recorded  in  the  note-book. 

In  all  work  along  the  main  line  of  levels  each  observer  will  dupliccUe  his  own 
work  by  running  over  the  line  in  opposite  directions,  preferably  under  similar 
conditions  as  to  illuminations,  &c. 

While  connecting  two  bench  marks  the  order  of  using  the  rods  will  be  as 
follows: — 


In  the  above  figure  let  I,  i^,  i^,  &c.,  represent  the  successive  stations 
occupied  by  the  instrument ;  bm,  a^  a*',  &c.,  the  positions  occupied  by  rod  i ; 
and  n,  a^,  &c.,  the  positions  occupied  by  rod  2.  The  instrument  having  l)een 
set  up  at  I,  rod  I  is  placed  on  UM,  and  rod  2  at  a,  making  distance  i  —  a  equal 
to  I  -  BM.  Rod  I  is  then  read  and  immediately  afterward  rod  2.  The  time 
elapsing  between  these  readings  commonly  will  not  exceed  I  minute,  and 
should  not  exceed  5  minutes.  The  instrument  is  then  carried  to  i^  and  rod  i 
to  a\  the  distances  a-  i^  and  i*-a^  being  equal.  Rod  2  will  then  be  read, 
and  immediately  afterward  rod  i.  The  instrument  will  then  be  taken  to  i*, 
and  the  rods  read  in  the  order  i,  2.  Work  will  be  continued  in  this  manner 
until  the  other  bench  mark  is  reached.  Rod  i  must  be  placed  on  this  bench 
mark,  which  will  ho.  the  regular  order  if  there  have  been  an  even  number  of 
instrument  stations.  If  there  have  been  an  odd  number  of  instrument  stations, 
at  the  last  station  use  rod  i  for  both  Ixick  sight  and  fore  sight.  When  levelling 
the  rate  of  progress  in  favourable  weather  will  be  about  i  kilometre  per  hour. 
After  having  properly  levelled  the  instrument  at  any  station,  and  having  made 
the  vertical  thread  coincide  with  the  centre  line  of  the  rod,  the  observation  will 
be  made  and  recorded  in  the  following  order : — First  the  level  will  be  read,  the 
tenths  of  the  division  being  estimated  ;  then  the  position  of  the  threads  on  the 
rod  will  be  read,  the  millimetres  being  estimated  ;  and  finally  the  level  will  be 
read  again.  The  observer  will  then  read  the  rod  a  second  time  to  make  sure 
that  no  error  has  been  made.  The  recorder  will  then  take  the  differences 
between  the  readings  of  the  middle  and  extreme  wires  to  guard  against  errors, 
and  if  these  differences  denote  any  error,  the  observations  must  be  repeated.  If 
an  error  exists  it  will  be  shown  by  too  great  a  difference  between  the  differences. 
This  is  a  most  important  check,  and  must  not  be  neglected.  These  differences 
will  also  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  distances  between  the  instrument  and 
rods. 

The  recorder  should  also  check  the  level  readings  to  make  sure  that  errors  of 
whole  divisions  have  not  been  made.  This  may  be  done  by  summing  up  the 
readings  and  noticing  the  length  of  the  bubble.     In  reading  the  level  by  means 
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of  the  mirror,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  position  of  the  eye  is  such  that 
there  will  be  no  parallax.  Such  positions  can  be  determined  once  for  all  when 
the  mirror  is  at  its  greatest  angle  of  elevation,  by  a  second  person  reading  the 
level  directly  while  the  observer  finds  the  position  from  which  the  reading  of 
the  level  in  the  mirror  is  the  same.  The  notes  will  be  kept  in  the  form  given 
in  note-books.  When  once  a  number  has  been  written  down  it  must  not  be 
erased  or  made  illegible.  If  wrong,  a  line  will  be  drawn  through  it  and  the 
correct  number  written  above. 

The  length  of  sights  taken  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  the  rods  should  always  be  near  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly.  It  will  be 
seldom  that  lengths  of  sights  greater  than  150  metres  can  be  taken.  The  back 
sight  and  fore  sight  corresponding  to  any  instrument  station  must  not  differ  in 
length  by  more  than  10  metres,  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  back  sights 
and  fore  sights  between  any  two  bench  marks  should  be  equal. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  that  the  line  of  levels  should  cross  a  river  or  other 
wide  obstruction^  a  narrow  place  should  be  chosen.  Firm  points  should  be  set 
upon  the  two  banks ;  levels  in  good  adjustment  are  set  upon  posts  about  10 
metres  from  each  bench  mark,  and  both  levels  go  through  the  same  operation. 

The  error  of  adjustment  is  first  accurately  determined.  Call  one  of  the 
levels  A.  A  first  reads  on  the  bench  mark  near  it,  once  with  the  telescope 
normal  and  once  with  the  telescope  inverted,  then  on  the  rod  across  the  river 
five  times  with  the  telescope  normal  and  five  times  with  the  telescope  inverted. 
The  error  of  adjustment  of  the  level  is  again  accurately  determined.  The  rod 
across  the  river  will  need  an  extra  vane.  B  performs  the  same  operation 
simultaneously.  A  and  B  change  places  and  repeat  the  observation  at  these 
new  stations.  The  simultaneous  levels  eliminate  refraction,  the  change  of 
station  eliminates  curvature  and  small  instrumental  errors.  Unless  good  results 
are  obtained  the  levels  should  be  repeated.  If  but  one  level  can  be  used,  the 
operation  will  be  performed  in  the  same  order,  but  the  time  occupied  in  cross- 
ing must  be  as  small  as  possible.  With  a  single  Kern  level  this  process  has 
given  for  a  river  815  metres  wide  five  results,  the  mean  of  which  has  a  probable 
error  of  ±0.5  millimetre. 

Permanent  bench  marks  will  be  established  at  intervals  of  3  miles  along 
the  river,  and  5  miles  on  lines  connecting  the  river  line  proper  with  the  other 
levels  or  bench  marks. 

These  bench  marks  will  consist  of  a  thoroughly  verified  tile  4  x  18  x  18  in. 
placed  3  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  surmounted  by  a  4  in. 
wrought-iron  pipe  as  a  surface  mark.  The  tile  should  have  time  to  settle 
before  levelling  to  it.  Both  tile  and  pipe  will  be  suitably  marked  to  designate 
the  character  of  the  point.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tile  a 
copper  bolt  will  be  leaded,  the  upper  surface  of  which  will  be  the  point  of 
reference.  These  bench  marks  will  be  placed  where  they  can  be  easily  found, 
and  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed.  JProperty  corners  should  be  utilised 
where  practicable.  In  addition  to  the  above,  benches  should  be  established 
on  permanent  brick  or  stone  structures  by  leading  into  them  a  horizontal  copper 
bolt,  with  the  letters  U.S.P.B.M.  and  the  number  of  the  bench  mark  cut  near 
it.     A  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bolt  will  be  the  point  of  reference. 

In  connecting  with  a  bettch  mark,  if  the  bolt  is  vertical  the  foot  of  the  rod 
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is  placed  directly  upon  it.  If  the  bolt  is  horizontal  in  the  wall  of  a  building 
or  other  structure,  it  may  be  best  connected  in  the  following  manner : — Set  up 
the  instrument  in  such  a  position  and  at  such  an  elevation  that  the  small  hole 
in  the  bolt  may  be  bisected  by  the  middle  thread  without  displacing  the  level 
by  more  than  five  divisions,  using  the  elevating  screw  for  making  this  bisection. 
Since  the  instrument  can  be  raised  or  lowered  about  2  centimetres  by  means 
of  the  levelling  screws,  the  instrument  can  be  placed  in  such  a  position  by  two 
or  three  trials. 

Now  bisect  the  bench  mark  with  the  telescope  normal  and  also  inverted, 
noting  the  reading  of  the  level.  Read  the  rod  on  the  plate  with  the  telescope 
in  both  positions.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  collimation  by  inverting  the 
telescope,  since  the  collimation  of  the  middle  wire  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  three  wires.  The  distance  of  bench  mark  from  instrument  must  be  deter- 
mined and  recorded. 

Whenever  work  is  stopped,  at  least  two  temporary  bench  marks  should  be 
established.  These  will  consist  of  large  nails  or  spikes  driven  their  entire 
length  vertically  into  the  base  of  trees,  or  in  the  tops  of  sound  stumps.  When 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  trees  or  stumps,  wooden  posts  may  be  firmly  set  in  the 
ground  with  their  tops  flush  with  the  surface,  and  nails  driven  into  them. 
When  near  the  river  temporary  bench  marks  should  be  set  every  2  kilometres. 
Every  l?ench  mark  will  be  fully  described  in  a  note-book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
Its  position  with  reference  to  the  most  prominent  objects  near  it  should  be 
given  by  distance  and  direction.  Public  buildings,  such  as  depots,  court- 
houses, churches,  &c.,  are  the  best  positions  for  permanent  bench  marks.  In 
a  village  or  town  several  permanent  bench  marks  should  be  established  to 
secure  some  one  against  loss. 

//a  railroadis crossed iht  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  rail  will  be  determined, 
and  if  levelling  along  a  railroad,  the  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  rail  at  depots 
will  be  determined. 

The  elevation  of  the  zeros  of  all  water  gauges  and  also  the  gauge  bench 
marks  will  be  determined. 

The  datum  planes  of  cities  along  the  line  of  levels  will  be  connected  with 
and  their  elevations  deduced. 

Frequent  connections  will  also  be  made  with  the  United  States  Engineer 
bench  marks  lx;tween  St  Paul  and  Grafton. 

In  reducing  the  observations  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  millimetre  will  be  re- 
tained.    The  distance  will  be  taken  out  from  the  table  to  the  nearest  metre. 

The  limit  of  discrepamy  in  closing  a  polygon  will  be — 


5  millimetres  V<^listance  in  kilometres 

The  distance  referred  to  is  the  entire  length  of  the  polygon  from  bench  mark 
I  to  l)ench  mark  2  and  back  to  bench  mark  i,  and  the  limit  of  discrepancy 
refers  to  the  polygons  between  successive  bench  marks.  If  the  discrepancy 
exceeds  the  prcscril)ed  limit,  then  the  entire  polygon  must  be  re-run  one  or 
more  times,  or  until  the  difference  of  the  means  of  the  direct  and  reverse 
results  is  within  the  limit. 

The  notes  will  be  kept  in  the  following  form  ;-r- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTS, 

Chain. — From  pulling  through  fences  or  other  causes  the 
chain  is  liable  to  become  lengthened  or  shortened,  and  must  be 
tested  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time.  The  best  way  to  test  the 
chain  is  to  compare  it  with  a  steel  tape,  noting  also  whether  the 
half-chain  or  50  links  mark  is  exactly  33  ft.  If  the  chain  is  too 
short,  it  must  be  lengthened  by  straightening  out  any  links  which 
may  have  become  bent,  or  by  inserting  one  or  two  of  the  spare 
rings  connecting  the  links,  some  of  these  being  always  provided 
on  the  chain  for  this  purpose.  If  the  chain  is  too  long,  some 
of  these  rings  must  be  taken  out.  A  Government  standard  of 
all  kinds  of  English  measures  has  been  established  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  by  means  of  permanent  bronze  marks  let  into 
the  granite  plinth  of  the  terrace  wall  in  front  of  the  National 
Gallery.  There  is  also  a  standard  in  the  Guildhall  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  and  similar  marks  are  established  in 
nearly  every  city  or  town  by  the  burgh  surveyor,  in  some  central 
position.  , 

Theodolite. — The  adjustments  of  the  theodolite  may  be 
divided  into  the  Temporary  Adjustments  and  the  Permanent 
Adjustments, 

TE.MroRARv  Adjustments. — These  are  the  adjustments  which 
must  be  attended  to  each  time  the  instrument  is  set  up. 

T.  To  Set  up  the  Instrument  over  a  Station.— This 

is  efTected  by  means  of  the  plumb  bob  and  plumb  line  attached  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument,  which  is  brought  over  the  point 
first  roughly  by  means  of  the  legs  and  then  exactly  by  the  adjusting 
screws  or  sliding  plate.  When  there  are  no  adjusting  screws  or 
sliding  plate  the  plumb  bob  is  brought  over  the  point  by  means 
of  the  legs  only,  pressing  into  the  ground  one  leg  or  another  until 
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the  plumb  bob  is  exactly  over  the  point.  In  accurate  work  see 
that  the  levelling  up  of  the  instrument  does  not  disturb  the 
position  of  the  plumb  bob,  and  if  so,  readjust  and  level  up  again. 

2.  To  Level  up  the  Instrument. —  By  this  is  meant 
making  the  horizontal  plates  /  andj',  Fig.  52,  truly  horizontal,  and 
the  vertical  axis  truly  vertical.  It  is  effected  by  means  of  the  two 
spirit  levels  v  attached  to  the  upper  or  vernier  plate  /.  Rotate  the 
instrument  horizontally  until  one  of  the  levels  v  is  parallel  to  one 
pair  of  the  levelling  screws  ^,  By  means  of  these  screws  bring  the 
bubble  of  this  level  to  the  centre  of  its  run,  and  by  the  third  screw, 
or  if  there  are  four  levelling  screws,  by  means  of  the  other  pair  of 
screws,  bring  the  bubble  of  the  other  level  to  the  centre  of  its  run. 
Now  rotate  the  instrument  horizontally  through  180**,  and  see  if 
the  bubbles  of  the  two  spirit  levels  still  remain  in  the  centre  of 
their  runs.  If  they  do,  the  adjustment  is  effected  ;  but  if  not,  then 
the  spirit  levels  are  not  parallel  to  the  upper  plate  /.  In  this  case 
correct  half  i\iQ  deviation  by  means  of  the  capstan  screws  attaching 
the  levels  v  to  the  upper  plate,  and  half  the  deviation  by  the 
levelling  screws  ^,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  bubbles 
remain  in  the  centre  of  their  runs  while  the  instrument  is  rotated 
into  any  position.  The  plates  /  and  y  should  be  clamped  together 
by  the  screw  a  during  this  adjustment. 

As  this  adjustment  is  so  liable  to  get  out,  it  is  here  described 
under  the  head  of  temporary  adjustments,  although  the  adjustment 
of  the  levels  v  themselves  parallel  to  the  plate  /  might  be  called 
one  of  the  permanent  adjustments ;  the  levelling  up  by  means 
of  the  screws  g  being  strictly  speaking  the  temporary  adjustment. 

A  more  exact  adjustment  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  large 
level  attached  to  the  telescope.  Set  the  vernier  of  the  vertical 
circle  to  zero  and  bring  the  telescope  over  one  pair  of  screws. 
Now  level  it  up  by  the  levelling  screws  g\  Turn  the  instrument 
horizontally  through  180°,  and  if  the  bubble  of  the  telescope  level 
deviates  from  the  centre  of  its  run,  correct  half  the  deviation  by 
the  tangent  screw  r  of  the  vertical  circle  and  half  by  the  levelling 
screws  g.  Repeat  the  operation  until  the  bubble  remains  in  the 
centre  of  its  run,  when  the  instrument  is  turned  through  180**. 
Now  turn  the  horizontal  plates  /  and  y  (clamped)  through  90°  so 
that  the  telescope  is  over  the  third  screw,  or  when  there  are  four 
levelling  screws,  over  the  other  pair  of  screws,  and  again  level  up 
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the  telescope  level  by  the  levelling  screws  ^,  The  horizontal 
plates  /  and  y  will  then  be  horizontal  and  the  vertical  axis  vertical. 

3.  Focussing  the  Object  Glass  and  Eyepiece,  or  as  it 

is  called,  adjustment  for  parallax.  The  foci  of  the  object  glass 
and  eyepiece  glasses  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  cross 
hairs  of  the  diaphragm.  To  adjust  the  eyepiece  b^  look  through 
the  telescope,  and  push  the  eyepiece  out  or  in  until  the  cross 
hairs  are  seen  clearly  and  distinctly.  Then  direct  the  telescope 
to  some  well-defined  object,  and  by  means  of  the  milled-headed 
screw  at  the  side  of  the  telescope  move  the  object  glass  a  out  or 
in  until  the  image  of  the  object  is  seen  clearly  and  apparently 
coinciding  with  the  cross  hairs  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  adjustment  of  the  eyepiece  need  only  be  made  once,  but 
the  object  glass  must  be  focussed  for  each  new  object  sighted  on 
at  different  distances.  A  good  test  for  parallax  is  to  move  the 
head  slightly  from  side  to  side.  If  the  adjustments  are  correctly 
made,  the  image  will  appear  to  coincide  steadily  with  the  cross 
hairs ;  if  not,  it  will  appear  to  move  from  side  to  side,  as  the  head 
is  moved.  It  is  to  be  corrected  by  pulling  the  eyepiece  out  or  in 
and  focussing  the  object  glass  as  already  described. 

Permanent  Adjustments. 

I.  Adjustment  of  the  Supports  of  the  Horizontal 

Axis  of  the  Telescope. — The  object  of  this  adjustment  is  to 
make  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  truly  level  when  the 
instrument  is  levelled  up,  so  that  the  telescope  may  revolve  in  a 
truly  vertical  plane. 

Direct  the  telescope  to  a  well-defined  object  of  considerable 
altitude,  such  as  the  finial  on  the  top  of  a  church  spire,  the  theo- 
dolite being  placed  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  church.  Direct  the 
cross  hairs  on  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  clamping  the  horizontal 
plates  /  and  J',  Fig.  52.  Now  depress  the  telescope  to  the  bottom 
of  the  church,  and  there  mark  a  point  bisected  by  the  cross  hairs. 
Unclamp  and  reverse  the  position  of  the  supports  by  turning  the 
instrument  through  180"  horizontally  or  in  azimuth,  and  again 
direct  the  cross  hairs  to  the  top  of  the  spire.  Clamp  again, 
adjust  exactly  on  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  sec  whether  the 
cross  hairs  still  cut  the  same  point  previously  marked  on  the 
bottom  of  the  church  when  the  telescope  is  depressed.     If  not. 
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mark  where  they  cut,  and  also  mark  the  point  midway  between 
the  two  marks.  This  middle  point  is  the  correct  point  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  with  the  top  of  the  spire.  Correct  quarter 
of  the  total  deviation  between  the  first  two  marks  by  the  screws 
w  at  the  top  of  the  support  and  quarter  by  the  tangent  screw  d 
of  the  horizontal  circle,  thus  bringing  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the 
middle  point.  Repeat  the  operation  until  the  middle  point  and 
the  top  of  the  spire  are  both  bisected  in  both  positions  of  the  sup- 
ports, when  the  adjustment  will  be  correct.  Here  we  observe 
that  the  coUimation  line  is  again  directed  exactly  on  to  the  top  of 
the  spire  before  being  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the  church  for 
the  second  time.  No  error  other  than  that  due  to  the  supports 
is  therefore  introduced,  the  telescope  being  merely  depressed. 
This  adjustment  may  also  be  tried  by  seeing  if  the  cross  hairs 
bisect  an  object  of  considerable  altitude  and  its  image  as  seen 
reflected  in  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid. 

2.  Adjustment  of  the  CoUimation  Line. — The  adjustment 
of  the  line  of  coUimation  consists  in  making  it  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  horizontal  axis  about  which  the  telescope  rotates.  Let  the 
cross  hairs  be  directed  on  to  some  well-defined  distant  object  p, 
and  bring  them  to  coincide  exactly  with  it.  In  Fig.  158,  let  aob 
represent  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  cod  the  coUi- 
mation line  directed  as  described  on  to  the  point  p.  If  now  the 
coUimation  line  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis,  when  the 
telescope  is  lifted  out  of  its  bearings  and  replaced  with  the  ends  of 
the  horizontal  axis  ab  reversed  into  the  position  ha^  Fig.  159,  the 
coUimation  line  cd  will  stiU  be  directed  on  to  p.  If,  however,  the 
coUimation  line  cd  be  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  ahy 
as  shown  in  Fig.  160,  when  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  are 
reversed  into  the  position  ba^  Fig.  161,  the  coUimation  line  will  no 
longer  be  directed  on  to  the  point  p,  but  on  some  other  point  as  p'. 
In  this  case  the  point  p"  midway  between  p  and  p'  is  the  correct 
position  of  the  coUimation  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
axis  ab.  The  method  of  adjustment  is  therefore  as  follows : — 
Direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  some  distant  point  p,  clamping  the 
upper  and  lower  plates  by  the  screws  a  and  /,  Fig.  52,  and  leaving 
the  vertical  arc  undamped,  so  that  the  telescope  may  be  easily 
lifted  out  of  its  bearings.  Now  carefully  lift  the  telescope  out  of 
its  bearings  and  replace  it  with  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis 
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reversed.  The  cross  hairs  should  still  coincide  with  the  object  p. 
If  they  do  not,  but  intersect  some  other  point  as  p',  Fig.  i6i, 
correct  half  the  total  deviation  pp'  by  means  of  the  diaphragm 
screws  dd^  Fig.  52,  and  fialf  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  d!  of 
the  horizontal  circle.  The  cross  hairs  should  now  coincide  with  the 
same  point  p  when  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  is  reversed. 
If  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  they  do.  In  the  transit 
theodolite,  in  order  to  reverse  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  telescope  without  lifting  it  out  of  its  bearings,  which  is  liable 
to  shift  the  instrument,  turn  the  telescope  over  vertically,  so  that 
the  object  glass  points  away  from  the  point  p,  and  then  turn  the 
upper  part  of  the  instrument  through  exactly  180''  by  means  of 
the  vernier  w  on  the  upper  plate  /. 

In  the  plain  theodolite  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  coUima- 
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Fig.  159.  Fig.  160. 

Adjustment  of  Collimation  Line. 
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Fig.  161. 


tion  may  also  be  effected  by  twisting  the  telescope  half  round  in 
its  v's  about  its  own  axis,  and  observing  whether  the  cross  hairs 
still  continue  to  coincide  with  the  distant  point  p.  Should  they 
not,  half  the  deviation  is  to  be  adjusted  by  the  diaphragm 
screws  //,  d  and  half  by  the  tangent  screw  d*  of  the  horizontal 
plate.  By  this  means  the  line  of  collimation  is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  the  v's,  and  in  this  case  the  adjustment  of  the  axis 
of  the  v's  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  is 
supposed  to  be  correctly  made  by  the  instrument  maker. 
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Accurate  Method  of  Adjusting  the  Collimation  Line 
of  Transit  Theodolite. — An  objection  to  the  foregoing  method 
is  that  in  lifting  the  telescope  out  of  its  bearings  and  replacing 
it  the  instrument  is  liable  to  be  moved,  unless  it  is  done  with 
extreme  care.  Also  when  with  a  transit  instrument  to  avoid  this 
the  telescope  is  revolved  vertically  and  the  instrument  turned 
through  exactly  180°  in  azimuth,  any  error  due  to  reading  the 
vernier  or  in  the  graduations  of  the  horizontal  plate, 
is  introduced.  The  following  is  the  best  way  to 
adjust  the  collimation  line  of  a  transit  theodolite. 
Set  up  the  instrument  at  a,  F'ig.  162,  and  direct 
the  cross  hairs  to  a  well-defined  mark  at  b.  A 
fine  point  marked  on  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground 
will  do.  Turn  the  telescope  over  vertically  and 
note  where  the  cross  hairs  cut  a  well-defined  dis- 
tant point  p.  Again  direct  the  telescope  on  to  b, 
this  time  with  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  re- 
versed. This  is  effected  by  leaving  the  telescope 
still  pointing  on  p,  and  turning  the  whole  of  the 
instrument  through  180*  in  azimuth,  then  accu- 
rately bisecting  b  again  by  means  of  the  tangent 
screw  d.  Again  turn  the  telescope  over  verti- 
cally, and  see  whether  the  cross  hairs  still  bisect 
p.  If  they  do  not,  but  intersect  the  object  say  in  p*.  Fig.  162, 
then  the  point  p"  midway  between  p  and  p'  is  the  correct  point, 
/.^.,  p"  is  in  line  with  a  and  b  and  bap"  is  a  true  straight  line. 
To  adjust  the  collimation  line,  correct  one  quarter  the  total 
deviation  pp'  by  the  diaphragm  screws  d^  d^  />.,  p'/,  and  one 
quarter  by  the  tangent  screw  d!  of  the  horizontal  limb,  />., /p"; 
in  other  words,  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  screws  d^  d  bring  the 
cross  hairs  to  bear  on/  where  p'^  =  i  p'p,  Fig.  162,  then  by 
means  of  the  tangent  screw  d'  of  the  horizontal  circle  bring  them 
to  bear  on  p"  midway  between  p  and  p'. 

The  cross  hairs  when  the  telescope  is  revolved  vertically 
should  now  intersect  both  the  point  b  and  the  point  p"  in 
both  positions  of  the  horizontal  axis,  and  the  correction  must  be 
persevered  in  until  this  is  effected,  when  the  adjustment  will  be 
correct. 

By  using  ho\S\  faces  of  the  instrument  in  this  manner  and  tak- 
ing the  mean  of  the  two  points  p  and  p'  each  time  the  telescope  is 
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rotated  vertically,  a  straight  line  may  be  ranged  out  correctly  even 
when  the  collimation  line  is  out  of  adjustment. 

The  points  b  and  p  should  be  selected  as  nearly  on  a  level  as 
possible.  In  any  case  the  difference  of  altitude  of  b  and  p  should 
be  small,  otherwise  part  of  the  error  may  be  due  to  adjustment  i 
being  out,  as  the  position  of  the  supports  is  reversed,  ap  should 
be  much  greater  than  ab.  Any  error  will  then  be  increased,  and  a 
more  accurate  adjustment  will  be  effected. 

By  this  method  it  will  be  observed  that  although  we  may  have 
moved  the  instrument  when  rotating  it  through  i8o°  in  azimuth,  the 
cross  hairs  are  again  adjusted  exactly  on  to  the  point  b  before  the 
telescope  is  directed  on  to  the  distant  point  p  for  the  second  time. 
The  instrument  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  therefore,  as  the  tele- 
scope has  simply  to  be  turned  over  vertically. 

If  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  be  reversed 
by  lifting  out  the  telescope  and  replacing  it,  there  can  be  no  error 
due  to  the  supports,  adjustment  i,  introduced,  as  the  position  of 
the  supports  is  not  reversed.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  lift  out 
the  telescope  and  replace  it  without  shifting  the  instrument.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  is  better  to  reverse  the  horizontal  axis  by 
lifting  out  the  telescope,  as  the  cross  hairs  are  always  made  to 
bisect  the  point  b  again  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  d!  before 
the  telescope  is  turned  over  on  to  the  point  p.  We  may  then 
be  sure  that  none  of  the  error  is  due  to  adjustment  i  of  the 
supports  being  out. 

3.  Adjustment  of  the   Level  on  the  Telescope.— 

This  level  should  be  parallel  to  the  collimation  line  of  the  tele- 
scope. In  the  transit  theodolite  it  is  to  be  adjusted  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  the  level,  adjustment  2,  page  214.  In 
the  plain  theodolite,  level  up  the  level  by  means  of  the  tangent 
screw  of  the  vertical  arc.  Take  the  telescope  out  of  the  Y's,  and 
replace  it  with  the  ends  reversed.  If  the  bubble  deviates  from 
the  centre  of  its  run,  correct  Jialf  \!c\q.  deviation  by  the  screws 
which  attach  the  level  to  the  telescope,  and  half  the  deviation 
by  the  tangent  screw  of  the  vertical  arc.  Repeat  the  operation 
until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its  run,  when  the  tele- 
scope is  reversed  end  for  end  in  the  Y's.  This  makes  the  level 
parallel  to  the  Y's,  with  the  axis  of  which  the  collimation  line 
is  supposed  to  coincide.     It  is,  however,  more  accurate  to  adjust 
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in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  level,  adjustment  2,  page  214. 
This  method  of  adjustment  should  be  used  when  possible. 

4.  Index  Error  of  Vertical  Circle.— Having  adjusted  the 
colliraation  line  and  made  the  level  attached  to  the  telescope 
parallel  to  it,  the  vernier  of  the  vertical  circle  should  read  zero 
when  the  bubble  of  the  telescope  level  is  in  the  centre  of  its  run. 
If  it  does  not,  then  the  difference  of  the  vernier  reading  from  zero 
is  the  index  error  of  the  vertical  circle  which  is  the  correction  for 
each  vertical  angle  observed. 

The  collimation  line  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of 
the  telescope  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  level,  adjust- 
ment I,  page  213.  This  adjustment,  if  made,  should  be  done 
before  adjustment  2  or  3. 

Besides  the  foregoing  adjustments,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to  before  making  any  of  the  permanent 
adjustments. 

Centring  of  the  Object  Glas^*and  Eyepiece. — The 

centre  of  the  object  glass  a  and  of  the  eyepiece  b  should  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  axis  and  collimation  line  of  the  telescope. 
As  a  rule  this  adjustment  must  be  left  to  the  instrument  maker, 
as  no  means  is  provided  for  making  it.  The  centring  of  the 
object  glass  is  to  be  effected  by  focussing  the  object  glass  on  to  a 
very  near  point,  and  then  twisting  the  telescope  half  round  on  its 
axis.  If  the  image  of  the  point  continues  to  coincide  with  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  hairs,  the  object  glass  is  correctly  centred; 
but  if  not,  lialf  the  deviation  is  to  be  corrected  by  moving  the 
object  glass,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  image  of  the 
same  point  continues  to  coincide  with  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  hairs  when  the  telescope  is  twisted  round  on  its  axis.  The 
same  operation  is  then  to  be  repeated  for  a  very  distant  point  and 
again  for  a  near  point  if  necessary  until  the  adjustment  is  correct. 
Before  centring  the  object  glass  the  cross  hairs  should  be  put 
exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

As  usually  no  means  are  provided  for  altering  the  object  glass, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  continuous  scratch  on  the  ring  of  the 
glass  and  its  slide  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  at  any  time  that  the  glass 
is  always  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  its  slide.  Otherwise  if 
the  glass  happens  to  be  not  quite  truly  ground  and  a  little  eccen- 
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trie,  the  adjustments  may  be  put  out  if  it  is  taken  out  to  be  cleaned 
and  not  screwed  up  again  to  precisely  the  same  position.  By 
means  of  the  continuous  scratch  the  glass  may  be  always  screwed 
up  again  into  the  same  position. 

The  glasses  of  the  eyepiece  should  also  be  similarly  centred  to 
the  axis  of  the  telescope  so  as  to  see  the  intersection  of  the  cross 
hairs  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view. 

Adjustment  of  the  Diaphragm  Ring  so  that  the  Cross 
Hairs  are  truly  Vertical  and  Horizontal.— The  cross  hairs 

are  placed  on  the  diaphragm  ring  exactly  vertical  and  horizontal 
by  the  instrument  maker,  but  sometimes  in  adjusting  the  colli- 
mation  line  the  ring  may  be  turned  a  little.  To  ascertain  if  one 
cross  hair  is  vertical  (in  which  case  the  other  being  at  right  angles 
to  it  will  be  horizontal),  after  having  made  the  temporary  adjust- 
ments, sight  on  to  a  plumb  line.  If  the  vertical  hair  coincides  with 
the  plumb  line,  the  cross  hairs  are  truly  vertical  and  horizontal.  If 
not,  slightly  loosen  two  adjacent  screws  of  the  four  diaphragm  screws 
d^  d^  d^  d^  and  with  a  knife,  key,  or  other  small  instrument,  tap  gently 
against  the  screw  heads  so  as  to  turn  the  ring  slightly  in  the  tele- 
scope, and  persevere  until  the  vertical  hair  coincides  with  the 
plumb  line.  When  this  is  effected,  tighten  up  the  screws  again. 
This  adjustment  must  never  be  made  after  adjustment  of  the 
coUimation  line  without  again  testing  the  latter,  otherwise  it  may 
be  put  out. 

When  there  is  no  vertical  hair  in  the  diaphragm  adjust  the 
horizontal  hair  on  to  a  levelled  straight-edge. 

To  Replace  the  Cross  Hairs.— Pull  out  the  tube  of  the 

eyepiece  b  and  loosen  all  the  four  diaphragm  screws,  and  let  the 
diaphragm  ring  fall  out  of  the  telescope.  The  best  way  to  put  on 
new  cross  hairs  is  to  take  a  thread  from  a  spider^s  web  on  ^forked 
stick,  and  having  placed  a  little  varnish,  glue,  or  shellac  on  the 
diaphragm  ring,  lay  the  hair  across  the  ring,  and  bring  it  down 
exactly  on  the  marks  on  the  ring.  Then  put  on  the  other  hairs  in 
the  same  way.  To  now  replace  the  diaphragm  ring,  cut  a  piece 
of  stick  long  enough  to  reach  into  the  telescope  to  the  place  where 
the  diaphragm  is  to  be  fixed,  and  point  one  end  so  as  to  fit  into 
one  of  the  screw-holes  of  the  diaphragm.  By  means  of  this  stick 
as  a  handle  insert  now  the  ring  edgeways  into  the  telescope,  and 
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hold  it  there  until  two  opposite  screws  are  put  in  place  and  screwed 
into  the  ring.  Now  pull  the  stick  out  of  the  screw-hole  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  with  it  turn  the  diaphragm  about  the  two  screws 
already  screwed  into  the  ring  until  the  other  two  screw-holes  are  in 
their  proper  position.  Screw  in  the  other  two  screws,  and  adjust 
the  diaphragm  for  verticality  of  the  cross  hairs  and  for  collimation. 
Glass  diaphragms  will  save  any  of  this  trouble  with  cross  hairs. 

To  Replace  a  Spirit  Level  or  Bubble  Glass.— Remove 

the  level  from  the  instrument,  pull  off  its  sliding  ends,  and  take 
out  the  broken  glass.  Put  in  the  new  one  with  the  graduated 
side  up.  Roll  some  paper  round  its  ends  if  it  fits  loosely.  Putty 
or  melted  beeswax  round  the  ends  of  the  glass  will  hold  it  firmly 
in  its  tube. 

Adjustment  of  the  Sextant — For  adjustments  of  the  sex- 
tant, see  Chapter  X. 

Adjustment  of  the  Box  Sextant. — When  the  box  sextant 

is  in  adjustment  both  the  mirrors  arc  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument,  /.^.,  the  top  of  the  box,  and  when  the  vernier  is 
at  zero  are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  index  glass  is  permanently 
fixed  by  the  maker.  The  horizon  glass  is  adjusted  as  follows : — 
Bring  the  zero  of  the  vernier  to  the  zero  of  the  graduated  arc,  and 
look  through  the  eyehole  and  the  unsilvered  half  of  the  horizon 
glass  at  some  distant  object  If  the  instrument  is  in  adjustment 
this  object  and  its  reflection  will  appear  to  coincide  exactly.  If  not, 
the  two  will  appear  to  be  separated  either  horizontally  or  vertically, 
or  both,  as  ^*,  In  this  case,  apply  the  key  furnished  with  the 
instrument  to  the  square-headed  screw  in  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  bring  the  object  and  its  image  into  a  horizontal  position,  thus 
*  *.  Then  apply  the  key  to  the  other  square-headed  screw  in  the 
side  of  the  box,  and  bring  the  object  and  its  image  to  coincide 
exactly.  The  instrument  will  then  be  in  adjustment.  See  also 
adjustment  of  sextant,  Chapter  X. 

Adjustment  of  the  Compass. — The  adjustments  of  the 
compass  are  as  follows : — 

To  make  the  Needle  truly  Horizontal.— Level  the  com- 
pass, and  then  see  if  the  needle  is  level.  If  not,  make  it  level 
by  moving  the  wire  which  is  fastened  round  it  towards  the  high 
end. 
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To  make  the  Sights  Perpendicular  to  the  Compass 

Plate. — Hang  up  a  plumb  line,  and  having  levelled  up  the  com- 
pass sight  on  to  it,  see  if  the  slits  coincide  with  it.  If  the 
slits  should  not  be  in  adjustment,  they  may  be  rectified  by  un- 
screwing the  sights,  and  filing  off  a  portion  of  the  feet  on  the 
high  side,  otherwise  they  may  be  wedged  up  on  the  low  side. 

To  Straighten  the  Needle. — Having  levelled  the  compass, 
note  if  its  two  ends  continue  to  point  to  exactly  opposite  degrees, 
while  the  compass  is  revolved  completely.  If  they  do,  the  needle 
is  straight,  and  the  pivot  is  in  the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle ; 
if  not,  one  or  both  of  these  are  wrong.  Level  up  the  compass, 
then  turn  it  until  some  graduation  (say  90")  comes  exactly  to  the 
north  end  of  the  needle.  If  the  south  end  does  not  then  point 
exactly  to  the  opposite  270"  division,  lift  off  the  needle,  and  bend 
ihQ  pivot  pin  to  make  it  do  so,  noticing  that  every  time  the  point 
is  bent  the  compass  must  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to  put  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  at  its  90**  mark.  Then  turn  the  compass 
through  180**,  or  until  the  270°  mark  comes  exactly  to  the  north 
end  of  the  needle.  Make  a  mark  where  the  south  end  of  the 
needle  now  is.  Then  remove  the  needle  and  bend  it  until  its 
south  end  points  niidway  between  the  90**  and  the  mark,  while 
its  north  end  is  kept  at  270**  by  moving  the  compass  slightly. 

Adjustment  of  the  Pivot  Pin.— After  having  straightened 
the  needle,  revolve  the  compass  until  a  place  is  found  where  the 
two  ends  of  the  needle  coincide  with  opposite  degrees.  Then 
rotate  the  compass  through  90°.  If  the  needle  then  coincides 
with  opposite  degrees  the  pivot  pin  is  correct ;  but  if  not,  the 
pivot  pin  is  to  be  bent  until  it  does.  Repeat  the  operation  until 
the  needle  coincides  with  opposite  degrees  while  the  compass  is 
turned  through  a  whole  circle. 

Pocket  Magnifier. — In  using  a  pocket  magnifier  for  the 
compass  readings,  take  care  that  it  is  held  with  its  centre  precisely 
over  the  point  to  be  read  and  parallel  to  the  graduated  circle. 
Otherwise  errors  of  several  minutes  may  be  made  in  a  single 
reading. 

Magnetic  Attraction  about  the  Person.— No  part  of 

the  magnifier  should  be  made  of  iron,  as  this  will  attract  the 
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needle.  Care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  is  carried  about  the 
person,  as  knives,  keys,  &c.,  that  may  attract  the  needle.  Trouble 
is  sometimes  experienced  from  felt  hats,  which  have  sometimes  an 
iron  wire  round  the  inside  of  the  brim  to  stiffen  them. 

Sight  Slits. — The  sight  slits  are  fixed  by  the  instrument 
maker  in  line  with  the  360''  and  180**  divisions  of  the  graduated 
circle.  They  may  be  tested  by  passing  a  fine  thread  through 
them,  and  observing  whether  it  stands  exactly  over  the  360**  and 
180**  marks. 

Remagnetising  the  Needle. — The  needle  sometimes  loses 
part  of  its  magnetism  and  becomes  sluggish.  It  may  be  magnetised 
by  drawing  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  several  times  from  the 
centre  to  the  south  end  of  the  needle,  and  the  south  pole  in  the 
same  way  from  the  centre  to  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  rubbing 
the  magnet  gently  upon  the  needle.  Take  the  magnet  away  from 
the  needle  while  bringing  it  back  to  the  centre.  The  needle 
should  be  held  flat  on  a  smooth  hard  surface  while  being  mag- 
netised. Bad  action  of  the  needle  is  more  often  due  to  defect 
in  the  point  of  the  pivot  pin.  Remagnetising  throws  the  needle 
off  the  level,  and  this  is  to  be  adjusted  by  moving  the  sliding 
wire. 

Adjustment  of  the  Level. 

I.  To  make  the  Collimation  Line  coincide  with  the 

Axis  of  the  Telescope. — Drive  in  three  pegs  as  at  a,  b,  c,  Fig. 
163,  an  equal  distance  apart,  say  3  or  4  chains.  Set  up  the  level 
at  a  exactly  half  way  between  a  and  b,  and  read  the  staff  held 
on  the  pegs  at  a  and  b.  Then  set  up  at  b  midway  between  b 
and  c,  and  read  the  staff  held  on  the  pegs  b  and  c.  Then 
whether  the  level  is  in  adjustment  or  not,  because  it  has  been 
.set  up  midway  between  a  and  b,  any  errors  of  adjustment  will 
affect  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b  equally  and  similarly ;  the 
difference  of  the  readings  will  therefore  give  the  correct  difference 
of  level  of  A  and  b.  Similarly  the  difference  of  the  staff  readings 
at  B  and  c  will  give  the  correct  differejtice  of  level  of  b  and  c. 
Now  set  up  at  ^,  Fig.  164,  as  near  to  a  as  it  is  possible  to  read 
the  staff  held  at  a,  and  read  the  staff  at  a,  b,  c.  From  these  staff 
readings  compute  the  differences  of  level  of  a,  b,  c.  Compare 
these  with  the  correct  differences  of  level  previously  found  and 
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compute  the  errors.  Then  if  the  cross  hairs  are  in  the  axis  of  the 
telescope,  the  error  at  c  will  be  double  the  error  at  b  ;  and  if  not, 
the  diaphragm  carrying  the  cross  hairs  must  be  moved  by  means 
of  the  screws  at  r,  c.  Fig.  104,  until  the  error  at  c  is  double  the 
error  at  b. 


A  B  6 

Fig.  163. — Adjustment  of  Level. 
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Fig.  164. — Adjustment  of  Level. 


The  following  table  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  cross 
hairs  are  to  be  moved : — 


Direction  of 
Error  at  c. 

If  Error  at  c  is  more  than 
twice  Error  at  b. 

If  Error  at  c  is  less  than 
twice  Error  at  b. 

Upward 
Downward 

Move  cross  hairs  upward 
,,            ,,         downward 

Move  cro.s.s  hairs  downward 
„            „         upward 

2.  To  make  the  Spirit  Level  parallel  to  the  CoUima- 

tion  Line,  or  in  other  words,  to  ensure  that  the  collimation 
line  is  horizontal  when  the  bubble  of  the  level  is  at  the  centre  of 
its  run. 

This  is  the  most  important  adjustment  of  the  level,  as  nearly 
the  whole  accuracy  of  the  instrument  in  practice  depends  on  it. 
The  first  adjustment  need  seldom  be  made,  and  when  making  it 
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care  should  be  taken  that  the  diaphragm  screws  are  screwed  up 
perfectly  tight,  and  it  will  then  seldom  require  to  be  interfered 
with  again. 

Drive  in  two  pegs  at  a  and  b,  Fig.  165,  or  select  two  good 
steady  marks  at  these  points,  and  set  up  the  level  at  c  exactly 
half  way  between  a  and  b.  Then  whether  the  level  be  in  adjust- 
ment or  not,  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b  will  be  equally  and 
similarly  affected,  and  the  difference  of  these  readings  will  be  the 
correct  difference  of  level  of  a  and  b.  Now  set  up  the  level  at  d^ 
Fig.  166,  as  close  to  a  as  it  is  possible  to  read  the  staff,  and  read 
the  staff  held  on  a.  Now  knowing  the  correct  difference  of  level 
between  a  and  b,  compute  from  the  last  staff  reading  at  a  what 
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Fig.  165.— Adjustment  of  Level. 


Fig.  166. — Adjustment  of  Level. 


the  staff  reading  at  b  should  be.  If  now  the  actual  staff  reading 
at  B  does  not  agree  with  this,  raise  or  depress  the  whole  instrument 
by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  j,  j,  Fig.  104,  until  the  reading  at 
B  is  correct.  Now  bring  the  bubble  to  the  centre  of  its  run  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  capstan  screws  at  e  connecting  the  level 
with  the  telescope.  See  now  if  the  reading  of  the  staff  at  a  is 
altered,  and  if  not,  the  adjustment  is  correct.  If  the  reading  at  a 
is  altered,  the  correct  reading  at  b  must  be  again  computed  from 
it,  and  the  instrument  made  to  read  this  by  again  depressing  or 
raising  it  by  the  levelling  screws  ^,  s ;  the  bubble  being  then  again 
brought  to  the  centre  of  its  run  by  the  screws  at  e,  Fig.  104. 
Unless  the  level  is  very  much  out  of  adjustment,  the  alteration  of 
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the  level  to  the  correct  staff  reading  at  b  will  not  appreciably  affect 
the  staff  reading  at  a,  as  the  distance  dk  is  very  much  less  than 
the  distance  </b.  In  any  case  the  second  adjustment  of  the  level  to 
the  proper  staff  reading  at  b  will  probably  not  affect  the  reading 
at  A.  The  adjustment  will  therefore,  as  a  rule,  be  effected  at  the 
second  trial.  When  finally  adjusted  see  that  both  staff  readings  at 
A  and  B  are  correct  when  the  bubble  is  at  the  centre  of  its  run. 
The  adjusting  of  the  bubble  by  the  screws  at  e^  Fig.  104,  sometimes 
moves  the  level  and  alters  the  staff  readings,  and  it  is  advisable 
therefore  to  try  both  staff  readings  after  moving  the  screws  at  e, 

3.  To  make  the  Telescope  and  Spirit  Level  together 
Perpendicular  to  the  Vertical  Axis,  or  to  make  the  In- 
strument "traverse,"  z.^.,  so  that  the  bubble  remains  in  the 
centre  of  its  run  in  every  position  of  the  telescope. 

Bring  the  telescope  over  one  pair  of  screws  and  level  it  up. 
Now  turn  it  through  180*  so  as  to  reverse  the  ends  of  the  telescope. 
If  the  bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its  run  the  adjustment  is 
correct ;  if  not,  correct  half  the  deviation  by  means  of  the  screws 
at  /,  /,  Fig.  104,  and  half  hy  means  of  the  levelling  screws  x,  s.  Re- 
peat the  operation  until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its 
run,  when  the  telescope  is  reversed  end  for  end.  The  instrument 
when  levelled  over  both  pairs  of  screws,  or  in  the  three  screw  in- 
strument over  one  pair  and  then  over  the  third  screw,  will  then 
remain  in  the  centre  of  its  run  in  every  position  of  the  telescope. 
It  is  most  generally  useful  to  have  this  adjustment  correct  when 
a  great  many  intermediate  sights  have  to  be  taken,  as  in  cross 
sectioning  ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  get  out,  and  seldom  remains  for 
long  correct.  It  does  not,  however,  appreciably  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  work ;  it  merely  saves  time  in  levelling  up  the  instrument 
for  each  sight  taken. 

As  to  centring  of  object  glass  and  eyepiece,  horizontality  of 
cross  hairs,  these  adjustments  are  to  be  made  as  described  for  the 
theodolite,  pages  209,  210. 

Focussing  the  object  glass  and  eyepiece,  or  adjustment  for 
parallax,  comes  under  the  head  of  temporary  adjustments,  and  are 
lo  be  made  as  described  for  the  theodolite,  page  203. 

Adjustment  of  the  Y  Level. — The  Y  level  may  be  adjusted 
by  twisting  the  telescope  half  round  on  its  axis  in  the  Y's,  and 
noting  whether  the  intersection  of  the  cross  hairs  still  continues 
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to  coincide  with  the  same  object.  If  not,  fialf  the  deviation  is 
corrected  by  the  diaphragm  screws.  This  makes  the  collimation 
line  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  Y's,  with  which  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  is  supposed  to  coincide. 

To  adjust  the  bubble,  level  up  the  instrument  and  turn  it  end 
for  end  by  lifting  out  the  telescope  and  replacing  it.  If  the  bubble 
deviates  from  the  centre  of  its  run,  half  the  deviation  is  corrected 
by  the  screws  attaching  the  level  to  the  telescope  and  half  the 
deviation  by  the  levelling  screws.  This  makes  the  bubble  parallel 
to  the  Y*s,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  collimation  line  if  the 
collimation  line  has  been  previously  adjusted  to  be  parallel  to 
the  Y's.  Any  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  rings  on  the  telescope 
on  which  it  rests  in  the  Y*s  will,  however,  affect  the  adjustment. 
See  Precise  levelling  "pivot  correction,"  pages  192,  193,  195. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  accurate  to  adjust  the  Y  level  by 
the  "  peg  methods  "  already  described.  The  Y  level  is  made  to 
"  traverse  "  as  already  described. 

See  also  instructions  for  precise  spirit  levelling,  pages  194  to 
201,  for  adjustments  of  Y  level. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RAILIVAY  SURVEYS  AND  SETTING   OUT* 

Home  and  Foreign  Work. — As  railway  surveys  at  home 
are  conducted  under  very  different  conditions  from  similar  surveys 
abroad,  this  chapter  is  confined  to  home  surveys  for  railways  and 
to  the  setting  out  and  incidental  work  prior  to  and  during  con- 
struction, reserving  for  Chapter  XI.  railway  surveys  abroad,  in 
jungle,  dense  forest,  and  unmapped  country. 

Parliamentary  Surveys. — The  preliminary  or  first  survey 
for  a  railway  is  called  the  Parliamentary  survey,  and  is  so  called 
because  its  object  is  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  sections,  and 
estimates  for  submission  to  Parliament  in  order  to  get  its  sanction 
to  the  proposed  railway. 

Ordnance  Survey  Maps. — On  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps 
of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  line  between 
any  two  points  with  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  best  location. 
The  6  in.  Ordnance  maps  are  usually  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
contours  are  given  on  them,  while  the  25  in.  maps  have  no  con- 
tours ;  the  6  in.  scale  also  conforms  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing 
Orders  as  to  scale  of  deposited  plans. 

Special  Local  Considerations.— In  home  work  special 
local  considerations  to  a  very  great  extent  determine  the  route  of 
the  line,  which  has  often  to  be  laid  out  through  expensive  cutting 
to  avoid  some  local  landowner's  property,  &c.  &c.,  while  detours 
have  to  be  made  to  bring  the  line  within  easy  reach  of  towns  or 
villages  on  the  route,  or  to  avoid  these  when  opposition  is  to  be 
feared,  and  so  on.  These  matters  are  usually  to  be  considered 
in  consultation  with  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  and  the  local 
agent. 

Ruling  Gradient  and  Minimum  Radius  of  Curve.— 

The  next  point  is  to  fix  upon  the  ruling  gradient  and  minimum 
radius  of  curve.     For  these,  see  pages  230,  231,  232. 

*  Practically  all  this  chapter  also  applies  to  Road  Surveys  and  Setting  Out. 
For  surveys  abroad  see  Chapter  XI. 
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Laying  down  Line  on  6  in.  Ordnance  Map. — It  being 
supposed  that  these  points  have  been  duly  considered  and  deter- 
mined, the  best  procedure  is  to  lay  down  the  line  on  the  6  in. 
Ordnance  sheets  in  pencil,  as  nearly  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
contours.  The  bench  marks  and  levels  along  public  roads  which 
are  given  in  the  map  are  also  of  assistance  in  doing  this. 

In  laying  down  the  line  on  the  map  in  this  manner,  we  first  fi^i 
upon  the  position  and  level  of  the  starting  point  and  a  gradient, 
then  by  scaling  the  proper  distance  between  adjacent  contours  we 
arrive  at  the  position  of  the  line.  A  good  way  is  to  calculate  the 
distance  required  to  rise  50  or  100  ft.  on  the  proposed  gradient. 
For  instance,  if  the  gradient  is  i  in  50,  on  this  we  can  rise  100  ft. 
in  a  distance  of  5,000  ft.  Take  now  5,000  ft.  in  the  compasses 
and  fit  them  in  between  successive  100  ft.  contours,  marking  the 
points  where  each  contour  is  intersected.  Theoretically  the  line 
should  follow  these  points,  but  this  will  seldom  be  possible,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  in  the  curves  so  as  to  follow  this 
line  as  nearly  as  possible  and  with  as  little  cutting  or  embankment 
as  may  be.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country  the  contours  are  only 
given  100  ft.  apart  vertically,  in  flatter  parts  50  ft.  apart,  and  in  the 
easiest  country  every  25  ft.  When  25  or  50  ft.  contours  are  given, 
the  distance  required  to  rise  or  fall  25  or  50  ft.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  to  be  calculated,  and  the  compasses  stepped  between  successive 
contours,  as  above  described. 

Fixing  Gradients. — The  best  gradient,  when  the  ground 
permits  of  a  flatter  gradient  than  the  ruling  or  maximum  gradient, 
can  only  be  found  by  trial,  and  as  a  rule  will  not  be  definitely  fixed 
until  the  longitudinal  section  is  plotted.  For  location  purposes 
the  gradient  must  be  judged  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
as  nearly  as  can  be  by  estimation  with  the  eye.  This  is  therefore 
to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  practical  experience  and  outdoor 
practice.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  gradients  to  be  tried 
must  be  found  from  a  careful  study  of  the  map  and  the  levels  on  it. 

Reconnaissance  and  Sketching  in  Location  on  Map. 

— Having  now  the  line  thus  laid  down  on  the  map,  get  the  sheets 
pasted  together,  and  cut  into  continuous  rolls  15  or  18  in.  wide, 
and  as  long  as  possible,  or  mounted  so  as  to  fold  up  like  a  pocket 
map.  Taking  this  along,  now  walk  carefully  over  the  line  and 
sket;ch  in  best  location  that  will  fit  the  ground  as  nearly  as  can  be 
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judged,  taking  the  pencil  line  already  laid  down  as  a  basis.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  a  pocket  scale  and  a  pair  of  pencil  bows  and 
compasses ;  a  hand  level  will  often  be  useful  on  very  steep  ground 
for  getting  approximate  differences  of  level.  In  locating  a  gradient 
up  or  down  the  steep  hillside  of  a  valley,  a  good  plan  is  to  first  fix 
upon  the  valley  or  summit  level,  then  calculate  the  levels  of  the 
gradient  proposed  to  be  run,  and  pencil  them  on  the  map  at  every 
lo  chains,  or  at  fences  approximately  lo  chains  apart.  These 
figures  may  be  pencilled  on  along  the  line  already  laid  down  on 
the  map  from  the  contours.  The  points  on  the  ground  where  the 
surface  level  corresponds  with  these  levels  may  be  found  by  level- 
ling from  the  nearest  contour  or  other  known  level  with  the  hand 
level  or  by  judging  with  the  eye.  These  points  may  then  be  fixed 
and  marked  on  the  map  by  measuring  or  stepping  distances  from 
fence  corners,  buildings,  &c.,  shown  on  the  map.  A  line  joining 
these  points  is  the  line  the  railway  should  theoretically  follow,  and 
the  straights  and  curves  may  be  drawn  on  indoors  so  as  to  follow 
this  line  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Plotting  Sketched  Location. — Having  thus  gone  care- 
fully over  the  ground  and  sketched  in  the  proper  location  by  hand, 
taking  care  to  use  the  compasses  or  pencil  bows  in  the  field  so  as 
to  avoid  sketching  in  curves  of  less  than  the  minimum  radius,  next 
draw  in  the  curves  and  straights  to  coincide  with  the  line  sketched 
in  the  field  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  mark  on  the  chainage  at  every 
lo  chains  along  the  line.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  scale  the  chain- 
age  of  each  fence  crossed  and  figure  it  in  pencil  on  the  map,  as  this 
will  save  the  leveller  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  taking  the 
levels  for  the  section. 

Levelling  the  Longitudinal  Section.— The  next  operation 
is  to  take  levels  over  the  line  thus  located.  The  leveller  must  be 
supplied  with  a  map,  with  the  line  marked  on  it,  and  he  takes 
levels  at  the  points  where  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes  along 
the  line,  booking  the  chainage  of  each  point  where  a  level  is  taken. 
As  a  rule  these  levels  will  be  taken  at  the  points  where  the  line 
intersects  fences,  and  he  will  locate  the  exact  position  of  the  line 
on  the  ground  by  measuring  the  distance  scaled  off  the  map  along 
the  fences  from  the  nearest  corner  or  by  directing  the  staff-holder 
to  step  so  many  paces  from  it.  Points  intermediate  of  fences  will 
be  fixed  in  like  manner  by  measuring  or  pacing  along  the  line  from 
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the  nearest  fence  or  other  object  shown  on  the  map.  As  already 
remarked,  it  will  facilitate  the  levelling  if  the  chainage  of  each 
fence  crossed  by  the  line  is  pencilled  in  figures  on  the  map,  as  the 
leveller  can  then  work  to  these  chainages.  The  leveller  should  also 
be  provided  with  a  scale  to  scale  distances  or  intermediate  chainages 
on  the  map. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  usually  available  for  Parliamentary 
surveys,  and  as  the  location  is  by  no  means  a  final  one,  while  the 
limits  of  deviation  as  a  rule  leave  ample  room  for  alteration  in  the 
final  location,  the  location  above  described  is  usually  all  that  can 
be  done  on  a  Parliamentary  survey.  The  method  of  making  a 
proper  final  location  will  be  found  described  on  pages  225,  226,  227. 

Correcting  the  6  in.  Ordnance. — The  limits  of  lateral  devi- 
ation prescribed  by  the  Parliamentary  Regulations  are  300  ft.  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  in  the  country,  and 
30  ft.  in  towns.  They  are  the  limits  within  which  the  centre 
line  of  the  railway  may  be  altered  when  the  detailed  or  working 
survey  is  made  after  Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  given  to 
the  scheme.  The  limits  of  vertical  deviation  are  5  ft.  in  the 
country  and  2  ft.  in  towns.  As  the  Parliamentary  plans  must 
show  all  details  correctly  within  the  limits  of  deviation,  it  is 
necessary  to  pencil  on  the  limits  of  deviation  as  well  as  the 
centre  line,  so  that  any  corrections  necessary  may  be  made.  As 
the  date  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  may  be  a  considerable 
number  of  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  railway  survey  in  hand, 
in  some  cases  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  necessary  to  correct  altera- 
tions to  existing  features,  such  as  fences,  &c.,  survey  and  plot  on 
new  buildings,  &c.  When  there  is  not  much  alteration  the  leveller 
may  be  able  to  correct  the  Ordnance  within  the  limits  of  deviation 
while  taking  the  levels,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  more  expedient  for  him  to 
devote  certain  days  to  this.  If  there  is  much  alteration,  and  the 
time  is  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  special  assistant  to 
correct  the  Ordnance.  All  buildings  included  within  the  proposed 
limits  of  deviation  must  be  surveyed  and  plotted  to  a  scale  of  not 
less  than  400  ft.  to  i  in.  They  are  usually  plotted  on  the  25  in. 
Ordnance  sheets  if  not  already  shown  on  these.  These  sheets 
should  therefore  be  obtained  for  those  parts  of  the  line  where 
buildings  are  to  be  included,  and  handed  to  the  assistant  whose 
duty  it  is  to  correct  the  map  within  the  limits  of  deviation. 
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Referencing. — Every  field,  enclosure,  building,  road  or  path 
within  the  limits  of  deviation  must  be  numbered  on  the  plan  and 
the  numbers  entered  in  a  book  of  reference,  together  with  owner 
or  reputed  owner,  lessee  or  reputed  lessee,  and  description,  i.e.^ 
whether  arable,  pasture,  &c.  All  parish  and  county  boundaries 
are  also  to  be  shown  on  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  the 
parishes  and  counties  through  which  the  railway  passes.  The 
work  of  referencing  is  done  by  the  solicitors  to  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme,  to  whom  should  be  supplied  a  set  of  6  in.  Ordnance 
sheets  corrected  to  date  and  with  the  limits  of  deviation  and  the 
centre  line  of  the  railway  marked  on.  It  will  as  a  rule  be  necessary 
for  the  engineer  to  send  an  assistant  out  with  the  solicitor's  clerk  to 
number  and  identify  fields,  enclosures,  buildings,  &c.,  on  the  map. 

Preparation  of  Parliamentary  Plans. — The  Parliamen- 
tary plans  are  usually  prepared  by  tracing  from  the  6  in.  Ordnance  on 
which  the  line  has  been  laid  down.  They  are  made  of  a  uniform 
size  in  sheets  each  containing  4  miles  of  the  railway.  The  section 
of  the  part  on  each  sheet  is  shown  underneath  the  plan.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  include  within  the  limits  of  deviation  any  building, 
yard,  courtyard,  or  land  within  the  curtilage  of  any  building,  or 
any  ground  cultivated  as  a  garden,  an  enlargement  of  this  must  be 
shown  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  400  ft.  to  i  in.  These  enlarge- 
ments, as  already  stated,  are  usually  taken  from  the  25  in.  Ordnance 
sheets.  The  limits  of  deviation  are  shown  on  the  plan  by  a  dotted 
line.  Any  enlargements  are  drawn  under  or  above  the  general 
plan  at  the  points  where  the  buildings,  &c.,  to  which  they  refer  are 
situated. 

The  tracings  are  handed  to  one  of  the  lithographic  firms  which 
make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  work,  and  they  are  retraced  by 
their  draughtsman  in  specially  prepared  lithographic  ink,  and  the 
figures  and  writing  neatly  printed  on  in  the  usual  conventional 
styles  of  printing.  As  Parliamentary  surveys  are  often  only  de- 
cided on  at  the  last  minute  of  available  time,  the  engineer  and 
surveyor  have  not  as  a  rule  time  to  spend  in  elaborate  printing  and 
figuring,  &c.  The  description  and  figuring  on  the  tracings  are  there- 
fore simply  written  on  in  ordinary  plain  handwriting,  to  be  copied 
by  the  lithographic  draughtsman  in  neat  printing.  The  lithographic 
tracing  having  been  impressed  on  the  stone,  proof  sheets  are  sent 
for  correction,  and  the  corrected  lithographs  are  then  prepared  and 
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bound  up  in  proper  order.  The  engineer  retains  some  copies  for 
his  own  use  and  sends  the  remainder  to  the  solicitors  for  the  pro- 
posed railway,  who  deposit  copies  with  the  various  local  authorities 
&c.,  as  specified  in  the  statutory  regulations. 

Preparation  of  Parliamentary  Sections. — ^The  section 
is  plotted  in  the  usual  manner,  the  gradients  and  gradient  lines 
representing  the  surface  of  the  rails  being  shown  on  it,  to  the  same 
horizontal  scale  as  the  plan,  and  to  a  vertical  scale  of  100  ft.  to 
I  in.,  which  conforms  to  the  Standing  Orders.  The  section  must 
be  referred  to  a  known  datum  which  is  usually  one  of  the  Ordnance 
bench  marks  near  one  end  of  the  line.  The  rail  level  at  each 
change  of  gradient  must  be  figured  on,  together  with  the  distances 
in  miles  and  furlongs,  point  of  commencement  and  termination 
of  each  railway  and  branch,  with  total  length  of  each  in  miles, 
furlongs,  and  chains.  All  public  roads,  railways,  and  canals  which 
are  crossed,  how  crossed,  /.^.,  whether  by  a  level  crossing  or  by  a 
bridge,  whether  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  if  so,  how  much,  and 
the  span  and  headway  of  each  bridge,  are  also  to  be  marked  on 
the  section.  The  extreme  height  of  any  embankment  or  depth 
of  any  cutting,  where  these  exceed  5  ft.,  must  also  be  figured  on. 
Public  roads  crossed  by  level  crossings  must  be  levelled  along  for 
200  yds.  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  crossing,  and  a  section 
shown  to  an  enlarged  scale  of  not  less  than  5  chains  to  i  in. 
horizontal  and  40  ft.  to  i  in.  vertical.  When  many  roads  are  thus 
crossed,  they  add  very  considerably  to  the  leveller's  work.  Every 
public  road  the  level  of  which  is  to  be  altered  must  have  a  cross 
section  drawn  to  the  same  scales,  and  the  greatest  present  and 
intended  rates  of  inclination  marked  thereon  in  figures. 

As  already  stated,  the  section  of  each  4  miles  is  shown  on  the 
same  sheet  as  the  general  plan  of  that  part  of  the  line  and  under- 
neath it.  The  sections  of  roads  crossed  are  shown  on  a  separate 
sheet  or  sheets  placed  at  the  end  of  the  general  plan  and  section. 
They  are,  however,  sometimes  placed  above  the  general  longi- 
tudinal section  at  the  points  where  they  occur. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  when  a  junction  is  intended 
with  any  existing  or  authorised  railway,  a  plan  and  section  of  the 
existing  railway  must  be  shown  for  800  yds.  on  each  side  of  the 
point  of  junction,  to  the  same  scales  as  the  general  plan  and 
section. 
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Parliamentaiy  Estimate. — An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  proposed  railway  has  to  be  made  out  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  estimate  must  state  the  quantities 
and  cost  of  the  various  items ;  cuttings,  embankments,  bridges, 
accommodation  works,  viaducts,  culverts  and  drains,  metalling  of 
roads,  permanent  way  and  fencing,  sidings,  junctions,  stations,  con- 
tingencies, land  and  buildings,  &c. 

Board  of  Trade  Regulations  for  Light  Railwajrs. — 

Of  late  years,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expensive  procedure  necessary 
to  get  a  Bill  passed  by  Parliament  authorising  the  construction  of 
a  railway,  the  Light  Railways  Act  has  been  passed,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  September  1896  issued  their  "Rules  with  respect  to 
applications  to  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  for  orders  autho- 
rising Light  Railways."  The  engineer  should  provide  himself  with 
a  copy  of  the  latest  rules,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Under  the  Light  Railways  Act  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment for  sanction  to  construct  a  railway  if  it  is  made  to  come  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Light  Railways  Act  which  chiefly  affect  the 
signalling  and  working  of  the  line.  The  scheme  is  considered  by 
the  Light  Railway  Commissioners,  at  an  inquiry  held  locally,  at 
which  the  engineer  must  attend  and  give  evidence.  If  sanctioned 
by  them,  it  is  then  passed  on  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  final  ap- 
proval. As  far  as  the  engineer  or  surveyor  is  concerned,  his  work 
is  much  the  same  whether  the  line  is  an  ordinary  railway  or  a  light 
railway.* 

Example  of  Parliamentary  Plan  and  Section  of  Rail- 
way taken  from  actual  practice-— Figs.  167, 168,  Plate  VIII., 
are  examples  of  the  Parliamentary  plan  and  section  of  a  railway 
actually  constructed  and  surveyed  as  already  described  in  this 
chapter. 

Working  Surveys. — The  Bill  having  been  passed,  or  the 
sanction  of  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  and  Board  of  Trade 
having  been  obtained,  the  engineer  is  forthwith  (let  us  hope)  in- 
structed by  the  promoters  to  proceed  with  the  detailed  or  working 
survey. 


*  A  copy  of  the  Parliamentary  Regulations  for  Ordinary  Railways  should 
be  obtained,  which  may  also  be  had  on  application. 
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Revising  and  Improving  Parliamentary  Location.— 

The  working  survey  is  usually  conducted  on  the  25  in.  Ordnance 
scale,  on  the  sheets  of  which  the  Parliamentary  line  and  the  limits 
of  deviation  should  now  be  pencilled.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  Parliamentary  section  and  plan  and  a  comparison  of  the 
ground  with  the  larger  25  in.  scale  map  will  usually  result  in 
various  modifications  of  the  line  presenting  themselves,  by  means 
of  which  cuttings  and  embankments  may  be  reduced. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  be  possible  to  decide  definitely  upon  these 
merely  by  inspection  of  the  ground,  but  in  difficult  country  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  levels  and  cross  sections  and  plot  one 
or  more  longitudinal  sections  of  the  proposed  alterations  before 
fixing  upon  the  final  line. 

Final  Location  of  Line  in  Difficult  Country. — The 

ruling  gradient  and  minimum  radius  of  curve  have  of  course  been 
already  fixed  on  the  Parliamentary  survey  and  plans,  and  the 
method  of  locating  the  line  in  difficult  country  is  as  follows : — 
Take  levels  over  the  Parliamentary  line  laid  down  on  the  map 
and  leave  marks  where  cross  sections  are  to  be  taken.  The 
points  where  cross  sections  are  to  be  taken  will  be  determined 
by  the  general  configuration  of  the  ground.  They  should  be 
such  that  the  surface  between  adjacent  cross  sections  is  approxi- 
mately plane,  or  roughly  speaking,  cross  sections  should  be  taken 
wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes.  For  methods  of  cross 
sectioning  see  Chapter  III.  As  a  rule,  the  clinometer  is  the  most 
rapid  to  take  cross  sections  with.  Having  taken  and  plotted  the 
cross  sections  as  shown  in  Fig.  169,  the  contours  are  to  be  taken 
oflf  them  and  laid  down  on  the  plan  as  follows  : — Draw  a  vertical 
AB  to  represent  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  as  laid  down  on  the 
map.  Suppose  the  reduced  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
the  centre  line  of  the  railway  is  102.80,  and  that  contours  are 
required  5  ft.  apart  vertically.  Then  the  first  contour  above  the 
centre  line  of  the  railway  will  be  the  105  ft.  contour,  />.,  the 
contour  whose  reduced  level  is  105.00  and  105.00  -  102.80  =  2.20. 
Plot  up,  therefore,  2.20  ft.,  and  ab^  bCy  cd^  each  equal  to  5  ft. 
Similarly  the  first  contour  below  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  will 
be  the  100  ft.  contour  and  102.80-100.00  =  2.80.  Plot  down, 
therefore,  2.80  ft.,  and  ef^  fg,  gh,  each  =  5  ft.  The  points  //,  ^,/, 
ey  <7,  b,  Cf  d,  will  then  be  at  the  reduced  levels  85.00,  90.00,  95.00, 
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loo.oo,  105.00,  110.00,  115.00,  120.00  ft.  respectively,  and  the 
horizontal  lines  hs^  gr^  fq^  ep^  aky  bly  cm^  dn^  will  give  the  hori- 
zontal distances  from  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  to  the  85,  90, 
95,  &c.,  contours.  These  horizontal  distances  are  to  be  measured 
off  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  on  the  plan,  and  will  give  the 
position  of  the  contours  at  that  point. 

Each  cross  section  is  similarly  treated,  and  fhe  positions  of  the 
contours  plotted  on  the  plan.  By  joining  these  corresponding 
points  on  the  plan  we  then  get  the  contours  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  quicker  method  is  given  in  Chapter  III.,  graphic 
interpolation  of  contours,  page  154. 


120 


Fig.  169. — Position  of  Contours  from  Cross  Section. 


If  the  scale  of  the  general  plan  is  too  small  to  plot  contours 
5  ft.  apart  vertically;  the  centre  line  of  that  portion  of  the  railway 
to  be  cross  sectioned  and  contoured  should  be  laid  down  on  a 
larger  scale  on  a  separate  sheet  and  the  contours  plotted  on  it. 

Having  then  decided  on  a  trial  gradient,  calculate  the  distance 
in  which  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  gradient  is  5  ft.  if  the  contours  are 
5  ft.  apart  vertically ;  if  10  ft.  apart,  the  distance  for  a  rise  or  fall 
of  10  ft.  Take  now  this  distance  in  the  compasses,  and  step  from 
contour  to  contour,  marking  the  points  where  the  compass  touches 
each  contour.  A  line  joining  these  points  is  then  the  line  on  which 
there  is  neither  cutting  nor  bank,  and  is  called  a  "  surface  line." 
The  proper  location  of  the  railway  is  then  the  line  which  can  be 
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drawn  most  closely  to  agree  with  this  line,  and  as  a  rule  the  smaller 
the  minimum  radius  of  curve  the  closer  will  the  location  agree  with 
the  "  surface  line."  A  longitudinal  section  of  this  proposed  loca- 
tion may  now  be  plotted  from  the  contours  and  examined  with  a 
view  to  adoption  or  otherwise.  If  not  satisfactory,  a  new  line  with 
cross  sections  on  it  may  have  to  be  surveyed  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  a  satisfactory  location  is  obtained. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  alterations  must  be 
within  the  limits  of  deviation  as  marked  on  the  Parliamentary 
plans. 

As  regards  sharpening  curves  and  steepening  gradients,  there 
are  certain  specified  limits  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  for  which 
see  a  copy  of  the  regulations.  These  matters  must  of  course  be 
strictly  attended  to,  as  before  the  inspection  or  opening  of  the  rail- 
way plans  and  sections  of  the  final  and  Parliamentary  lines  must 
be  handed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  approval.  In  certain  cases, 
if  sufficient  cause  can  be  shown,  exception  may  be  made  to  the 
regulations  under  special  circumstances. 

Pegging  out  Line. — The  line  having  been  definitely  fixed 
in  this  way  and  laid  down  on  the  25  in.  Ordnance  sheets,  these 
should  be  pasted  together  and  mounted,  and  cut  up  into  con- 
tinuous rolls  convenient  for  use  in  the  field,  or  a  tracing  on  linen 
made  for  field  use.  The  next  operation  is  now  to  set  out  the  line 
by  driving  in  pegs  i  chain  or  66  ft.  apart  along  the  centre  line. 
The  field  details  of  this  operation  are  entered  into  later  (see 
page  233  et  seq.). 

Pegs. — The  pegs  should  be  set  out  with  the  theodolite,  and 
should  be  about  i^  to  2  in.  square,  and  15  to  18  in.  long.  At 
every  10  chains  an  index  peg  should  be  driven  in  slantwise,  slightly 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  centre  line  peg,  with  the  chainage  marked 
on  it  in  miles  and  chains  with  a  blue  pencil. 

Tangent  Points. — Tangent  points  should  be  distinguished 
by  pegs  driven  in  slantwise,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line  peg, 
and  to  right  and  left  of  it. 

Chainages  and  Survey  of  Existing  Detail. — The  chain- 
age  of  all  roads,  ditches,  fences,  &c.,  crossed  by  the  railway  must 
be  carefully  taken  and  entered  in  the  field  book.  Any  alterations 
to  fences,  boundaries,  new  buildings,  &c.,  must  be  carefully  sur- 
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veyed,  and  the  25  in.  map  in  fact  corrected  and  brought  up  to 
date.  The  survey  of  existing  features  should  extend  for  about  a 
chain  beyond  the  probable  position  of  the  railway  fence  as  nearly 
as  that  can  be  judged.  This  may  be  estimated  approximately  from 
the  probable  height  of  bank  or  depth  of  cutting. 

When  important  works,  such  as  large  bridges,  &c.,  occur,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  survey  the  road  or  river,  &c.,  crossed  for  some 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  railway. 

Longitudinal  Section. — The  line  having  been  pegged  out, 
a  careful  section  is  next  taken  along  it,  levels  being  taken  at  every 
chain  peg  and  also  at  any  intermediate  points  where  the  slope  of 
the  ground  changes. 

Cross  Sections. — Cross  sections  are  also  to  be  taken  wher- 
ever the  ground  slopes  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line,  or  where 
a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line  is  rough  and  broken. 

Working  Plan. — The  working  plan  is  prepared  by  tracing 
from  the  25  in.  Ordnance  on  which  the  line  was  laid  down  or  by 
replotting  from  it  and  the  field  notes.  The  chainage  should  be 
marked  at  every  chain  and  numbered  at  every  10  chains.  The 
radii  of  the  curves,  the  tangent  points  and  their  chainage,  the  inter- 
section points,  the  lengths  of  the  tangents,  and  the  intersection 
angles  of  the  curves,  are  also  to  be  marked  on  the  plan,  together 
with  span,  width,  height  and  description  of  bridges,  number  of 
the  drawing  which  shows  the  details  of  the  bridge,  the  level  cross- 
ings, road  and  stream  diversions,  accommodation  works,  culverts, 
pipes,  &c.  &c. 

The  fence  lines  should  also  be  shown  as  well  as  the  lines 
representing  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  slopes,  and  the  space 
between  the  latter,  />.,  the  excavation  or  embankment,  should  be 
coloured  red. 

The  centre  line,  fence  lines,  tops  and  bottoms  of  slopes,  and 
in  fact  all  new  works,  are  to  be  in  red  ink,  all  other  details  existing 
on  the  ground  being  in  black  ink. 

Working  Section. — The  section  is  usually  plotted  to  the 
same  horizontal  scale  as  the  plan,  viz.,  ^j^^^iy  i  ^^®  vertical  scale  is 
then  usually  30  ft.  to  i  in.  The  levels  are  invariably  referred  to 
Ordnance  datum,  and  the  datum  line  may  be  plotted  at  any  con- 
venient height  above  or  below  Ordnance  datum,  it  being  so  stated 
on  the  section. 
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The  line  representing  the  formation  of  the  railway,  />.,  the 
bottoms  of  the  cuttings  or  the  tops  of  the  banks,  or  the  "  road 
bed,"  is  drawn  on  the  section  in  red  ink,  the  surface  line  being  in 
black  ink,  as  also  the  datum  line.  Blue  vertical  lines  are  drawn 
upwards  from  the  datum  line,  extending  as  far  as  the  surface  or 
formation  line,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  every  chain,  and  every  10 
chains  is  numbered  along  the  datum  line.  All  chainages  should 
be  in  miles  and  chains. 

Fixing  Gradients  on  Working  Section.— The  gradient 

line  will  be  limited  by  the  ruling  gradient,  and  the  gradients  on 
the  Parliamentary  plans  together  with  the  limits  of  vertical  devia- 
tion. It  is  drawn  on  the  section  so  as  to  equalise  the  cuttings 
and  embankments  as  much  as  possible,  consistently  with  at  the 
same  time  getting  economical  and  uniform  working  gradients.  A 
good  method  of  fixing  the  gradient  line  is  to  use  a  piece  of  fine 
thread  stretched  tight,  moving  it  up  or  down  until  the  cuttings 
and  banks  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  judged  by  the  eye  equalised. 
Transparent  set  squares  are  also  useful  for  this.  In  laying  down 
the  gradients  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  slopes  of  the 
embankments  will  generally  be  much  flatter  than  the  slopes  of  the 
cuttings,  and  that  the  banks  are  wider  at  the  top  than  the  forma- 
tion widths  of  the  cuttings.  Thus  a  rock  cutting  may  have  slopes 
of  ^  to  I  or  nearly  vertical,  while  the  adjacent  embankment  may 
have  slopes  of  i^  to  i,  and  this  is  to  be  allowed  for  in  equalising 
cuttings  and  banks  on  the  section. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  shrinkage  to  be 
allowed  for  in  the  case  of  earth  embankments,  while  rock  expands 
in  bulk  when  put  into  bank. 

Levels  on  Working  Section. — Having  thus  decided  upon 
the  gradient  line,  which  will  be  considerably  influenced  by  the 
necessity  of  crossing  roads  on  the  level  and  by  the  headroom 
required  for  bridges,  the  levels  at  each  change  of  gradient  are 
next  to  be  figured  on  near  the  datum  line,  and  the  gradients  cal- 
culated out  and  printed  on  in  red  ink,  as  i  in  100,  i  in  50,  and 
so  on.  The  changes  of  gradient  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
selected  at  even  chains,  and  should  be  indicated  by  red  in  place 
of  blue  vertical  lines  ruled  up  from  the  datum  line. 

The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  each  chain  should  be 
figured  on  alongside  the  vertical  blue  line  at  the  chain  to  which 
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it  refers,  next  to  the  datum  line  and  in  black  ink ;  the  level  of 
the  formation  of  the  railway  calculated  from  the  gradient  should 
be  figured  on  at  each  chain  next  above  the  ground  level,  and  in 
red  ink ;  finally,  the  difference  between  the  two,  being  the  depth 
of  cutting  or  height  of  bank>  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  figured 
above  the  formation  level,  in  red  ink  when  cutting,  and  in  blue 
ink  when  bank. 

Cuttings  and   Banks  on   Working    Section. —  The 

spaces  included  between  the  ground  line  and  the  formation  line 
of  the  railway,  being  the  cuttings  or  banks  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  coloured  red. 

A  blue  line  representing  the  surface  of  the  rails  is  also  often 
drawn  on  parallel  to  the  formation  line. 

New  Works   and   Existing    Dets^ils  on  Working 

Section. — All  new  works,  such  as  bridges,  culverts,  pipes,  &c., 
should  be  described  in  writing  above  the  section  at  the  points 
where  they  occur  in  red  ink,  all  existing  details,  such  as  roads, 
streams,  &c.,  being  similarly  described  in  black  ink. 

The  setting  out  and  the  preparation  of  the  general  plan  and 
section  as  above  described  may  be  said  to  complete  the  surveying 
work  proper,  the  preparation  of  the  detail  working  drawings  of 
bridges,  culverts,  accommodation  works,  &c.  &c.,  the  specification 
and  bill  of  quantities,  coming  under  the  head  of  the  engineer's 
work. 

Examples  of  Working  Plan  and  Working  Section 
of  Railway  taken  from  actual  practice.— Figs.  170  and 

171,  Plates  IX.  and  X.,  are  examples  of  the  general  working 
plan  and  working  section  of  a  railway  actually  constructed, 
executed  as  described  in  this  chapter. 

Ruling  Gradients. — The  ruling  gradient  is  the  steepest 
gradient  which  occurs  oftenest  on  the  line.  The  considerations 
which  fix  the  ruling  gradient  are — 

1.  Train  load, 

2.  Speed, 

3.  Fouler  and  weight  of  locovwtive  and  train  resistance. 

I.  Train  Load, — The  train  load  must  be  fixed  from  local 
considerations  of  traffic,  extent  of  rolling  stock,  &c.  Ordinary 
10  ton  coal  waggons,  built  for  use  over  main  lines  to  railway 
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companies'  regulations,  will  weigh  about  6  tons  each  empty. 
Composite  six  compartment  passenger  carriages  will  weigh  about 
12  tons  each  empty. 

2.  Speed, — The  most  economical  speed  for  goods  is  20  miles 
per  hour. 

3.  Locomotive  Poiver  and  Train  Resistance.  —  The  tractive 
power  of  a  locomotive  is  given  by — 

T= (i) 

w  ' 

where  d  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

p  =  mean  pressure  of  steam  in  cylinders  in  lbs.  per  square 

inch. 
L  =  length  of  stroke  in  inches. 
w  =  diameter  of  driving  wheel  in  inches. 
T  =  tractive  force  in  lbs. 

The  tractive  power  is,  however,  limited  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
locomotive  drivers  to  the  rails.  In  ordinary  English  weather  the 
adhesion  of  a  locomotive  may  be  taken  at  450  lbs.  per  ton  of 
weight  on  drivers,  or  about  one-fifth.  When  the  tractive  power 
developed  by  the  cylinders  exceeds  the  adhesion,  the  adhesion 
must  be  taken  as  the  tractive  power.  In  addition  to  the  tractive 
power  the  boiler  capacity  is  a  dominant  factor  in  determining  the 
working  load  which  a  locomotive  will  take. 

The  resistance  of  a  train  on  the  level  may  be  found  from  the 
following  formulae : — 

R  =  T  (6  +  .33v)  +  .oo25v2a (2) 

or  R  =  T  (6  +  .o67v)  +  .oooo2v2b (3) 

where  t  =  weight  of  train  in  tons;  v  =  velocity  in  miles  per  hour; 
A  =  area  of  frontage  of  train  in  square  feet ;  b  =  volume  of  train  in 
cubic  feet ;  R  =  resistance  in  lbs.  on  a  level.  As  compared  with 
experiment,  equations  (2)  and  (3)  give  results  too  high  for  low  speeds. 

The  average  train  resistance  may  be  taken  at  about  10  lbs. 
per  ton  at  about  20  miles  per  hour,  on  the  level. 

In  addition  to  the  above  train  resistance  on  the  level,  the 
resistance  due  to  gravity  in  ascending  an  incline  must  be  cal- 
culated upon.     Let  g  =  gradient,  so  that  -  =  inclination  of  gradient, 
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/>.,  for  I  in  60  -  =  -- ,  and  let  w  =  weight  of  train.    Then  the  com- 

G     60  ° 

ponent  of  the  weight  of  the  train  due  to  gravity  may  be  taken  as — 

wxi    (4) 

which  is  the  resistance  due  to  gravity  to  be  overcome  in  ascend- 
ing an  incline  in  addition  to  the  resistance  of  the  train  on  the  level 
for  the  given  speed. 

By  equating  the  train  resistance  on  the  level  for  the  proposed 
speed  plus  the  resistance  due  to  gravity  in  ascending  a  gradient 
in  terms  of  G,  equations  (2)  or  (3)  and  (4),  with  the  tractive  power 
of  the  locomotive  proposed  to  be  employed  and  solving  for  g  the 
ruling  gradient  may  be  found,  or  if  the  ruling  gradient  is  fixed 
the  tractive  power  of  locomotive  required  may  be  found.  In 
the  latter  case  sufficient  boiler  capacity  to  take  the  maximum  load 
up  the  longest  steepest  gradient  at  the  proposed  speed  must  be 
stipulated  for. 

Maximum  Gradient. — i  in  30  is  about  the  steepest  gradient 
that  may  be  worked  under  usual  conditions  with  ordinary  loco- 
motives, and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  exceptionally  steep  gradient. 

"  Pusher  "  Gradients. — In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable 
to  adopt  different  ruling  gradients  on  different  portions  of  the 
line,  working  the  steeper  gradients  or  "  pusher "  grades  with 
auxiliary  or  special  engines,  or  adopting  one  of  the  rack  systems 
on  the  steep  sections.  This  may  be  adopted  on  lines  on  which 
there  are  "  valley  "  sections  and  "  hill  "  sections. 

Minimum  Radius  of  Curve. — As  regards  minimum  radius 
of  curve,  10  chains  radius  is  about  the  sharpest  curve  that  will  be 
used  on  main  line  4  ft.  8J  in.  gauge.  Rolling  stock  will  go  round 
curves  of  5  chains  radius  and  even  less  in  station  yards  and 
sidings ;  3  ft.  gauge  lines  have  been  constructed  with  curves  of 
145  ft  radius,  or  2  chains  13  ft. 

Compensating  Gradients  on  Curves. — When  gradients 
occur  on  sharp  curves  they  should  be  compensated  so  as  to  make 
the  joint  resistance  due  to  curve  and  gradient  equal  to  the  resist- 
ance due  to  gradient  alone  on  the  straight.  This  is  effected  by 
reducing  the  gradient  where  curves  occur.  The  resistance  of  a 
I**  curve  is  estimated  as  being  equivalent  to  the  resistance  due 
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to  a  gradient  of  from  .025  to  .06  ft.  per  100  ft.  As  an  average 
it  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  gradient  of  .04  ft.  per  100 
ft.  For  a  I**  curve,  therefore,  the  gradient  should  be  reduced  by 
.04  ft.  per  100  ft.  For  any  other  curve  the  resistance  is  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  curve,  />.,  for  a  6"  curve  the  resistance  is 
6  X  .04  =  .24  ft.  per  100  ft  to  be  deducted  from  the  gradient.  The 
degree  of  a  curve  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  a  100 
ft  chord,  1.^.,  twice  the  deflection  angle  of  the  curve  for  a  1 00  ft. 
chord. 

Cost  of  Line,  Light  Railway. — ^^2,700  per  mile  is  about 
the  very  lowest  figure  for  which  a  single  line  of  light  railway  can 
be  constructed  at  home,  and  this  in  exceptionally  easy  country, 
not  inclusive  of  cost  of  land  and  not  including  rolling  stock. 
;^3,ooo  or  ;£'4,ooo  per  mile  will  be  a  more  usual  figure. 

A  single  line,  capable  of  handling  1,000  tons  of  freight  per 
day,  can  usually  be  built  anywhere  in  moderately  easy  country 
for  ^4,000  or  ;£s,ooo  per  mile,  including  equipment  and  rolling 
stock.  This  does  not  apply  to  lines  abroad  neither  of  whose 
termini  are  in  connection  with  a  seaport  Mr  R.  C.  Rapier,  of 
Messrs  Ransomes  &  Rapier,  in  "  Remunerative  Railways,"  esti- 
mates the  equipment  of  40  miles  of  metre  gauge  single  line  at 
^^86,708,  or  ;£2,i68  per  mile.  This  includes  40  lb.  rails,  wooden 
sleepers,  seven  engines  15  tons  each,  turntables,  tanks,  water- 
cranes,  weighbridges,  sheer  legs,  signals,  35  passenger  carriages 
and  break  vans,  150  waggons,  workshop  fittings  and  stores. 

In  another  estimate  for  40  miles  of  3  ft  6  in.  gauge  line,  Mr 
Rapier  gives  the  cost  of  equipment  at  ;£2,47i  for  45  lb.  rails  and 
eight  18-ton  engines.  As  regards  the  cost  of  ordinary  double  line 
railways,  the  cost  will  vary  so  much  with  the  locality  and  special 
circumstances  of  each  case  that  no  general  figures  can  be  given. 

Details  of  the  Field  Work  of  Working  Survey  and 
Pegging  out:  Instruments.— With  reference  to  the  actual 
field  work  of  the  working  survey  and  pegging  out,  first  as  regards 
instruments,  the  most  convenient  size  of  theodolite  is  a  5  or  6  in. 
theodolite,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  railway  survey, 
need  not  read  closer  than  to  single  minutes.  American  instru- 
ments for  ordinary  railway  purposes  only  read  to  single  minutes, 
and  the  angles  are  read  off  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
a  piece  of  white  ivory  or  celluloid  being  fixed  above  the  vernier 
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to  reflect  the  light  on  it.  A  6  in.  theodolite  of  English  make 
usually  reads  to  20",  and  is  furnished  with  microscopes.  This 
is  of  course  useful  for  accurate  work,  but  it  takes  more  time  to 
read  than  the  American  instrument  reading  to  single  minutes  only, 
which  is  really  all  that  is  required  for  ordinary  railway  purjxjses. 

Steel  Band  and  Tapes. — For  chaining  out  the  line  the 
ordinary  steel  chain  66  ft.  long  or  steel  band  is  used,  the  latter 
being  the  best  for  chaining  out  the  centre  line  of  a  railway.  Ten  or 
more  of  the  usual  steel  chaining  arrows  should  be  carried.  A  tape 
is  also  required  for  measurements  from  fence  corners,  buildings, 
&c.,  for  fixing  the  position  of  the  line  to  be  run,  odd  measure 
ments,  &c. 

Ranging  Rods,  &C. — Two  or  three  iron-shod  ranging  poles 
10  or  12  ft.  long  are  required  for  distant  points  in  long  lines,  and 
about  a  dozen  ordinary  ranging  rods. 

For  driving  in  the  pegs  a  stout  wooden  mallet  is  best,  as  it 
does  not  split  and  break  the  heads  of  the  pegs  so  much  as  an 
iron  hammer.  A  couple  of  small  plumb  bobs  and  a  stout  cord 
line  I  or  2  chains  long,  together  with  some  billhooks  or  knives 
for  cutting  through  hedges  and  a  small  hand  hammer,  should  be 
carried.  It  will  be  found  expedient  to  have  hedgers'  gloves  for 
the  men  when  quickthorn  hedges  have  to  be  cut  through.  An 
axe  will  occasionally  be  required  to  cut  down  small  trees.  One  or 
two  stout  canvas  bags  should  be  provided  for  carrying  these  things. 

Chainmen. — As  regards  chainmen,  it  will  be  found  expedient 
to  have  two  men  for  chaining  and  one  for  carrying  pegs,  fetching 
back  flags  forward,  &c.     Three  men  will  usually  be  suflftcient. 

Pegging  out  Centre  Line. — The  surveyor  commences 
operations  by  locating  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  first 
straight  line,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  ground  by  ranging 
rods.  Tliis  he  will  do  by  scaling  off*  the  25  in.  Ordnance  map  and 
measurement  on  the  ground  from  existing  objects,  such  as  fences, 
buildings,  &c.,  unless  the  exact  position  is  indicated '  by  some 
object  intersected  by  the  line.  Having  driven  in  the  first  peg  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  line,  set  up  the  theodolite  over  it, 
level  it  up,  and  direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  ranging  rod  at  the 
extremity  of  the  line,  and  clamp  the  instrument  firmly  in  this 
position.  One  end  of  the  chain  being  held  on  the  first  peg,  the 
leading  chainman  now  holds  a  ranging  rod  at  the  other  extremity 
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of  the  chain,  and  moves  it  to  right  or  left  as  directed  until  it  is 
bisected  by  the  cross  hairs,  when  he  inserts  the  rod  into  the 
ground  and  then  drives  in  a  peg  at  the  mark  thus  made.  The 
surveyor  will  direct  the  peg  to  be  knocked  to  right  or  left  until  it 
is  bisected  by  the  cross  hairs  and  is  correctly  in  line,  and  the 
leading  chainman  should  then  apply  the  end  of  the  chain  to  the 
top  of  the  peg  and  make  a  scratch  on  it  along  the  chain  handle 
with  a  chaining  pin.  Very  often  each  peg  is  merely  driven  so 
that  its  centre  is  at  the  end  of  the  chain  as  nearly  as  may  be.  In 
a  long  line  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  the  instrument  forward 
about  every  15  chains  or  so,  otherwise  the  pegs  will  get  out  of  line, 
as  the  ranging  rod  and  the  pegs  cannot  be  seen  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  get  them  exactly  into  line  at  greater  distances. 
In  this  case,  by  a  signal  prearranged  with  the  leading  chainman, 
the  surveyor  will  range  in  a  chaining  pin  held  on  the  top  of  the 
peg,  wiih  which  a  point  mark  is  made  on  it,  and  over  which  the 
theodolite  may  be  set  up.  In  this  work  the  leading  chainman 
should  be  the  more  intelligent  of  the  two. 

Chainages  and  Survey  of  Detail. — The  chainage  of  each 
road,  fence,  ditch,  &c.,  intersected  should  be  taken  and  booked, 
and  any  alterations  from  the  25  in.  map  in  existing  fences,  new 
buildings,  &c.,  must  be  surveyed.  The  box  sextant  will  some- 
times come  in  useful  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  angles  at 
which  fences,  &c.,  cross. 

The  chainages  of  roads,  fences,  ditches,  and  survey  of  altera- 
tion to  existing  detail  may  be  taken  by  recalling  the  chainmen 
prior  to  moving  the  theodolite  forward*,  and  sending  one  of  them 
forward  with  it,  then  with  the  assistance  of  the  others  the  fence 
chainages,  &c.,  are  booked,  and  any  details  which  require  to  be 
surveyed  are  taken.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  take  everything  required 
as  the  work  proceeds,  as  going  over  the  ground  again  leads  to 
loss  of  time.  When,  however,  surveys  of  roads,  rivers,  &c.,  for 
some  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  the  railway  are 
required,  a  special  survey  of  these  must  be  made.  One  or  more 
assistant  surveyors  should  be  a  help  and  ought  to  expedite  the 
work,  but  it  is  quite  easy  for  one  man  to  do  all  that  is  required 
if  the  time  permit. 

Bridges. — When  roads  or  rivers  are  crossed  on  the  skew  and 
a  bridge  is  contemplated,  the  proper  angle  of  skew  for  the  bridge, 
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which  will  best  suit  the  ground,  should  be  measured  on  the 
ground  with  the  theodolite,  and  a  correct  survey  of  the  road 
or  river  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  railway  should  be 
made.  Levels  and  cross  sections  along  the  road  will  also  be 
very  useful  in  designing  the  bridge. 

Setting;  out  Curves.* — When  the  pegs  have  been  driven 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  first  line,  scale  off  the  position  of  the 


DeflecHon  engie  /br  /?/  peg  on  curve  -ABl 

dd      -^  2!»!^        do         .  AB2 

do  3rd         ff^         ,    AB3 

if  so  on 

Detlectlon  angle  for  whole  curve  •  ABC-J^I 

Fig.  172. — Setting  out  Curves. 

tangent  point  of  the  first  curve  as  nearly  as  may  be  from  the  25  in. 
map  on  which  the  line  is  laid  down,  and  direct  the  chainman  to 
stop  driving  pegs  when  he  gets  to  within  a  chain  or  two  of  where 
the  tangent  point  will  be,  and  continue  the  chaining  with  chain- 
ing pins  until  he  gets  a  chain  or  two  beyond  the  intersection 
point,  lining  in  the  chaining  pins  with  the  theodolite  and  leaving 


*  For  classification  of  curves  by  "degree,"  see  Chapter  XI. 
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them  in.  Now  fix  the  second  straight  by  a  ranging  rod  or  pole 
near  each  extremity.  Set  up  the  theodolite  over  the  nearest  of 
these  points  and  line  in  two  chaining  pins  on  this  line,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  first  line,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  it.  The  inter- 
section point  may  now  be  found  by  stretching  a  cord  line  between 
two  of  the  pins  on  the  first  line  and  another  cord  between  the 
two  pins  ranged  in  on  the  second  line.  The  required  point  will 
then  be  the  intersection  of  the  two  cord  lines,  at  which  a  peg  may 
be  driven.  The  theodolite  is  then  set  up  over  this  peg  and  the 
intersection  angle  of  the  curve  measured.  Do  not  forget  always 
to  leave  a  back  flag  for  this  purpose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  line,  and  if  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  ranging  rods,  the 
back  flags  may  be  left  in  and  collected  by  the  chainmen  as  they 
go  out  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  thus  saving  the  time  required 
to  send  a  man  a  long  distance  back. 

Calculation  of  Length  of  Tangents.— Having  measured 
the  intersection  angle,  now  calculate  the  length  of  the  tangent 
which  is  given  by 

T  =  R  tan  Ji 
where  t  =  tangent 
K  =  radius 
I  =  intersection  angle 

Note  that  this  intersection  angle  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  of  the  curve,  and  that  it  is  ISC'*  minus  the  angle  measured 
on  the  ground  (see  Fig.  172).  r  should  be  in  chains,  then  t  will 
be  in  chains  and  decimals. 

Having  the  theodolite  still  set  up  over  the  intersection  point, 
now  direct  the  chainmen  to  measure  out  the  length  of  the  tangent 
from  the  intersection  point,  measuring  the  second  tangent  first. 
This  is  done  with  chaining  pins,  and  three  pegs  are  driven  at  each 
tangent  point,  each  tangent  point  peg  being  carefully  lined  in  with 
the  theodolite. 

Shift  the  theodolite  to  the  first  tangent  point,  leaving  a  ranging 
rod  at  the  second  tangent  point,  and  proceed  to  set  out  the  curve. 
Before  doing  this  the  deflection  angle  for  each  chain  must  be 
calculated,  as  also  the  total  length  of  the  curve. 

Calculation  of  Deflection  Angles.— The  deflection  angle 
for  I  chain  for  the  given  radius  of  curve  is  usually  taken  from 
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one  of  the  published  tables  of  deflection  angles  of  curves.  If 
there  is  not  one  to  hand,  it  may  be  calculated  as  follows : — 

Sin  of  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  =  ^  radius  in  chains 

The  deflection  angle  corresponding  to  this  value  of  the  sine 
may  then  be  found  by  looking  up  a  table  of  sines.  This  is  not  strictly 
correct,  although  it  is  generally  near  enough,  as  it  assumes  that 
the  chord  of  an  arc  of  i  chain  is  also  i  chain  in  length. 

Other  formulae  are — 

Deflection  angle  for  i  chain  in  degrees  =  ^adius'in  chains 
or  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  in  minutes  =  ^adius'in  chains 

The  two  last  formulae  are  arrived  at  by  taking  the  circular 
measure  of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain,  which  is 

i  chain  •-  radius  in  chains,  or -r- — = — ,    • 

2  '       2  radius  m  chams 

180" 
and  multiplying  by ■>  which  converts  the  circular  measure 

into  degrees ;  this  again  multiplied  by  60  gives  minutes  or  the 
second  formula. 

Exact  Formula  for  Calculation  of  Deflection  Angles. 

arc 
— The  exact  deflection  angle  of  any  arc  = -r- —  in  circular  mea- 
sure ;  this  converted  into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  gives  the 
deflection  angle  to  any  required  degree  of  accuracy.  In  accurate 
work,  as  for  instance  curves  in  tunnels,  this  formula  must  be  used, 
and  in  the  case  of  sharp  curves  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  calculate 
the  length  of  the  chord  for  any  given  arc ;  thus  the  chord  of  a 
I  chain  arc  on  a  sharp  curve  may  be  65  ft.  1 1  in.  and  an  odd 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

Calculation  of  Length  of  Curve.— Next  to  get  the  length 

of  the  curve  in  chains,  divide  half  the  intersection  angle  by  the 
deflection  angle  for  i  chain.  For  more  accurate  work  reduce  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  curve  to  circular  measure 
and  multiply  it  by  the  radius. 

Chainage  of  Tangent  Points  and  Deflection  Angle  for 
each  Peg  on  Curve. — Now  put  in  the  pegs  on  the  first  straight 
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up  to  the  first  tangent  point,  and  measure  the  distance  from  the 
last  peg  to  the  tangent  point,  which  gives  the  chainage  of  the  first 
tangent  point.  Add  to  this  the  length  of  the  curve  and  we  get  the 
chainage  of  the  second  tangent  point,  />.,  the  end  of  the  curve. 

The  next  step  is  now  to  note  down  the  deflection  angles  for 
each  chain  round  the  curve.  As  the  first  tangent  point  or  the 
beginning  of  the  curve  is  not  generally  at  an  even  chain,  the 
deflection  angle  for  the  first  peg  on  the  curve  is  usually  some  frac- 
tion of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain.  For  instance,  if  the  first 
tangent  point  is  at  o  miles  25.28  chains,  then  the  distance  from  it 
to  the  first  peg  on  the  curve  at  o  miles  26  chains  is  i  chain  -  .28  chain 
=  .72  chain  or  72  links,  and  the  deflection  angle  for  this  peg  is  there- 
fore .72  of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain.  Add  now  to  this  angle 
the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  and  we  get  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  second  peg  on  the  curve,  and  if  we  add  again  the  deflection 
angle  for  i  chain  we  get  the  deflection  angle  for  the  third  peg  on 
the  curve,  and  so  on  to  the  last  peg  on  the  curve. 

Check  on  Calculation  of  Deflection  Angles.— As  a 

check  on  the  calculation,  add  to  the  deflection  angle  for  the  last 
peg  the  fraction  of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  corresponding 
to  the  distance  from  the  last  peg  to  the  second  tangent  point  or 
the  end  of  the  curve,  and  we  get  the  deflection  angle  for  the 
second  tangent  point,  or  in  other  words,  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  whole  curve,  and  this  should  be  equal  to  half  the  intersection 
angle,  or  at  all  events  within  a  few  seconds  of  it,  the  difference 
being  due  to  neglect  of  one  or  two  units,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  last  decimal  place  to  which  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain 
has  been  worked  out. 

As  each  deflection  angle  is  calculated  it  should  be  entered  in 
the  field  book  opposite  the  proper  chainage,  and  each  angle  should 
be  checked  off"  in  the  field  book  as  it  is  set  off*  with  the  theodolite, 
to  avoid  confusion. 

Laying  off  the  Deflection  Angles  and  Putting  in 

Peg^  on  Curve. — To  set  out  the  curve,  the  theodolite  being 
set  up  over  the  first  tangent  point  and  the  vernier  set  to  zero, 
direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  back  flag  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  straight,  and  reverse  the  telescope  and  see  whether  the  cross 
hairs  also  bisect  the  intersection  point.  Now  set  the  vernier  to 
the  deflection  angle  for  the  whole  curve,  and  see  whether  the 
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cross  hairs  also  bisect  the  second  tangent  point ;  if  so,  the  work 
is  so  far  correct.  Now  set  the  vernier  to  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  first  peg  on  the  curve  and  drive  that  peg,  then  lay  off  the 
deflection  angle  for  the  second  peg,  and  so  on  until  all  the  pegs 
have  been  driven. 

Check  on  Laying  off  the  Deflection  Angles.— Now  lay 

off  the  deflection  angle  for  the  whole  curve  again  ;  the  cross  hairs 
should  again  bisect  the  second  tangent  point,  otherwise  the  instru- 
ment has  been  shifted  or  some  slip  has  been  made. 

Check  on  Chaining  Round  Curve. — Measure  now  from 
the  last  peg  to  the  second  tangent  point  or  the  end  of  the  curve. 
This  measurement  should  agree  with  the  chainage  of  the  second 
tangent  point,  as  calculated  from  the  length  of  the  curve,  other- 
wise the  work  is  not  correct,  either  the  chaining  of  the  tangents 
or  the  setting  out  or  chaining  round  the  curve  being  at  fault, 
provided  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  calculations. 

In  practice,  with  fairly  good  chaining  and  on  ordinary  ground, 
the  error  in  chainage  should  not  be  more  than  half  a  link  on  a 
long  curve. 

Final  Error  in  Setting  out  Curve. — When  the  deflec- 
tion angle  for  the  whole  curve  is  set  off  the  cross  hairs  should  not 
be  more  than  i  or  2  in.  at  the  outside  off  the  second  tangent 
point.  In  a  long  curve,  in  which  the  theodolite  has  to  be  shifted 
several  times,  i  or  2  in.  of  error  is  excusable,  and  may  be  adjusted 
by  altering  slightly  the  last  three  or  four  pegs  on  the  curve.* 

The  vernier  should  now  be  turned  back  again  to  zero,  when 
the  cross  hairs  should  again  bisect  the  intersection  point  and  the 
back  flag. 

Continuing  Work  after  Setting  out  Curve.— To  con- 
tinue the  work,  set  up  the  theodolite  over  the  second  tangent 
point,  and  direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  flag  ahead  on  the  second 
straight,  turn  the  telescope  over  vertically  and  set  off  the  deflec- 
tion angle  for  the  whole  curve.  The  cross  hairs  should  now  bisect 
the  first  tangent  point.  This  is  as  a  check  on  the  tangency  of  the 
second  straight  to  the  curve  set  out.     The  cross  hairs  are  now 

*  These  remarks  as  regards  error  apply  only  to  field  work  of  ordinary  rail- 
ways. In  the  case  of  curves  in  tunnels,  &c.,  much  greater  accuracy  is  obtained 
by  more  accurate  measurements,  and  by  adopting  special  precautions  in  align- 
ment (see  Chapter  VII.). 
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again  directed  on  to  the  flag  at  the  extremity  of  the  second 
straight,  the  pegs  on  which  are  lined  in  at  every  chain  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  first  straight  until  the  second  curve  is  reached, 
which  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  first  curve  already 
described. 

Chaining  to  be  "through." — It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  chaining  must  be  through  or  continuous  from 
the  commencement  of  the  railway  to  its  termination,  the  tangent 
points  being  put  in  at  whatever  odd  points  on  the  chainage 
they  may  occur,  but  the  chain  pegs  must  follow  each  other  con- 
secutively I  chain  apart  whether  tangent  points  intervene  or  not. 
In  fact,  the  first  peg  on  the  curve  may  be  measured,  not  from 
the  tangent  point,  but  from  the  last  even  chain  peg  behind  it. 

The  formulae  already  given  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  set 
out  a  curve,  but  the  surveyor  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  trigonometry  and  the  properties  of  circular  curves,  as  many 
problems  may  arise,  such  as  inaccessible  intersection  or  tangent 
points,  obstacles  in  the  curve  itself,  &c.  &c.  For  the  many  field 
problems  of  this  nature  the  reader  is  referred  to  one  of  the 
various  engineers*  field  books  which  are  devoted  to  these  matters, 
and  which  usually  contain  in  addition  concise  tables  of  logarithms, 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  natural  sines  and  tangents,  deflec- 
tion angles  for  curves,  &c.  &c.  Fig.  172  will,  however,  illustrate 
the  ordinary  process  of  setting  out  and  the  principal  properties 
of  a  circular  curve  required. 

Shifting  the  Instrument  forward  to  Intermediate 
Point  on  Curve. — When  the  curve  is  long  and  obstacles  inter- 
vene so  that  the  second  tangent  point  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
first  tangent  point,  we  cannot  check  the  accuracy  of  the  work  before 
beginning  to  set  the  pegs  on  the  curve,  by  laying  off  the  deflection 
angle  for  the  whole  curve  to  see  whether  we  strike  the  second  tangent 
point  correctly.  The  theodolite  has  also  to  be  shifted  forward 
along  the  curve  as  the  work  proceeds,  but  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  whole  curve  should  always  be  laid  off  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
curve  is  visible,  to  see  that  no  error  has  occurred.  As  a  rule,  on 
a  long  curve  the  theodolite  should  be  moved  forward  about  every 
10  chains,  otherwise  the  pegs  will  get  out  of  line,  especially  on  a 
sharp  curve. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  instrument  forward  th^  process 
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is  as  follows : — Having  moved  the  theodolite  forward,  look  back 
on  the  first  tangent  point  and  set  off  the  deflection  angle  for  the 
next  chain  peg,  which  is  the  total  deflection  angle  for  that  peg, 
then  proceed  as  before,  laying  off"  the  angle  for  each  peg  in 
succession,  all  as  originally  calculated  and  entered  in  the  field 
book  opposite  the  chainage  of  each  peg.  This  virtually  amounts 
to  laying  out  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  at  which  the 
instrument  is  set  up,  and  from  that  tangent  laying  off"  the  deflection 
angle  for  the  next  chain  ahead,  only  of  course  we  do  not  stop  to 
actually  lay  out  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  but  continue  to  turn  the 
instrument  round  to  the  angle  of  the  next  peg ;  in  other  words,  for 
the  first  peg  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  theodolite  is  shifted  we 
have  to  lay  ofl*  so  much  deflection  angle  behind  for  the  part  of  the 
curve  behind  us  plus  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  forward. 
Beyond  that  we  have  to  increase  the  angle  by  the  deflection  angle 
for  I  chain  for  each  peg  in  succession,  all  of  which  is  already 
calculated  and  entered  in  the  field  book,  as  originally  directed. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  theodolite  forward  a  second 
time  we  have  to  look  back  on  the  furthest  back  point  of  the  curve 
which  it  is  possible  to  see.  Suppose  this  is  lo  chains  back,  then 
for  the  next  peg  we  have  to  lay  off"  the  deflection  angle  for  ii 
chains,  i>.,  lo  chains  behind  and  i  chain  in  front.  We  have  then 
to  add  to  this  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  for  each  peg  in 
succession.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  fresh  calculation  of  the 
deflection  angles  is  necessary,  these  being  no  longer  continuous 
round  the  whole  curve ;  but  the  angles  which  have  to  be  calculated 
are  merely  the  deflection  angles  for  even  numbers  of  chains,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fraction  of  a  chain  from  the  last  chain  peg 
on  the  curve  to  the  second  tangent  point. 

Curve  to  Left. — When  the  curve  curves  to  the  right  hand 
the  deflection  angles  are  laid  off"  in  a  right-handed  direction  round 
the  graduations  of  the  theodolite.  When,  however,  the  curve  curves 
to  the  left  hand  the  angles  have  to  be  laid  off"  in  a  left-handed  direc- 
tion or  contrary  to  the  way  in  which  the  theodolite  is  graduated. 
In  this  case  we  must  cither  subtract  each  deflection  angle  from 
360**  and  set  the  vernier  to  that  angle,  or  we  must  use  the  vernier 
backwards  and  read  off"  each  angle  directly.  To  do  this,  set  the 
end  of  the  vernier  to  360",  not  the  zero  as  is  usual,  the  zero  being 
regarded  as  the  end  of  the  vernier  for  the  time  being.    The  degrees 
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are  then  counted  off  in  the  left-handed  direction,  for  instance  lo** 
will  be  at  350**,  and  the  minutes  are  read  off  the  vernier  in  its 
reversed  position.  With  a  little  practice  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  use 
the  vernier  one  way  as  the  other. 

Transition  Curves. — The  object  of  a  transition  curve  is  to 
make  a  gradual  change  from  a  straight  line  to  a  curve.  As  on 
every  curve  the  rails  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  "  cant "  to 
counteract  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  train,  the  transition  curve 
also  serves  to  put  the  cant  on  the  rails  gradually.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  the  "  widening  of  the  gauge  on  curves  " ;  this  also  may 
be  gradually  done  on  the  transition  curve.  In  the  absence  of 
transition  curves  both  the  cant  and  the  widening  of  the  gauge  are 
usually  effected  on  the  straight,  so  that  there  is  the  full  cant  and 
extra  width  of  gauge  at  the  commencement  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  curve.  It  is  obviously  a  very  incorrect  proceeding  to 
put  cant  and  extra  width  of  gauge  on  a  straight,  while  equally 
obviously  the  change  from  a  straight  to  a  curve  ought  to  be  made 
gradually,  the  radius  of  curvature  decreasing  from  infinity  at  the 
commencement  of  the  curve  of  adjustment  to  the  same  radius  as 
the  circular  curve  at  its  termination. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  put  in  curves  of 
adjustment  on  the  Continent,  and  the  practice  is  also  general  in  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  Of  late  years  they  have  been 
adopted  to  a  small  extent  by  English  engineers  in  home  work,  and 
their  universal  use  on  railways  in  this  country  will  no  doubt  not  be 
long  delayed. 

Various  transition  curves  have  been  proposed,  among  them 
being  the  cubic  parabola  and  the  compound  transition  curve. 
The  latter  is  formed  of  successive  circular  arcs  increasing  in  cur- 
vature a  certain  amount  for  each  chord. 

Froude's  Curve  of  Adjustment* — ^The  best  practical  form 

of  transition  curve  is  Froude's  curve  of  adjustment,  which  ap- 
proaches nearly  a  cubic  parabola  and  is  readily  calculated  and  laid 
out  on  the  ground. 

To  allow,  of  the  cant  being  gradually  applied  with  a  gradient  of 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxxxiii., 
"  The  Field  Practice  of  Ikying  Out  Transition  Curves,"  by  Mr  John  Robinson, 
M.InstC.E. 
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I  in  300,  which  is  the  usual  gradient  and  that  recommended  by 
Froude,  the  length  of  the  curve  of  adjustment  will  be  =  300  x  cant. 
In  Fig.  173,  let  fi,  li  be  two  straights  to  be  united  by  a  circular 
curve  with  transition  curves,  and  let  the  intersection  angle  1  = 
central  angle  of  curve,  be  measured  as  usual.  Let  ab  represent 
the  ordinary  circular  curve,  having  its  tangent  points  at  a  and  b. 
The  method  of  introducing  transition  curves  is  to  "shift"  the  curve 
AB  to  CD,  AB  and  CD  being  concentric ;  the  ordinary  curve  ab  must 
be  therefore  considered  as  being  of  a  radius  =  proposed  radius  of 


Fig.  173. — Transition  Curve. 


circular  curve  plus  the  "  shift "  ac.     Let  r  =  radius  of  curve  cd, 
then  radius  of  curve  ab  =  r  +  s  where  s  =  shift. 

The  length  of  the  tangents  ai,  bi  is  then  given  by 

Ai  =  Bi  =  (r  +  s)  tan  ^i. 
To  get  s  we  have  length  of  curve  of  adjustment  =  300  x  cant  =  / 
say.     Then — 

"~  24R 
The  distances  ia  and  ib  are  now  to  be  measured  along  the 
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tangents,  and  pegs  put  in  temporarily  at  c  and  d,  making  ac  and  bd 
each  =  s. 

The  transition  curves  will  bisect  ac  and  bd  at  e  and  k. 

The  points  of  commencement  of  the  transition  curves  are  now 
to  be  marked  by  three  pegs  at  f  and  l,  the  distances  af  and  bl 

being  made  =  -,  />.,  half  length  of  transition  curve. 

2 

(This  is  on  supposition  that  af  and  bl  measured  on  the  tan- 
gents do  not  appreciably  differ  from  ef  and  kl  measured  on  the 
curves,  which  is  in  practice  the  case.) 

The  terminations  of  the  transition  curves  and  their  points  of 
junction  with  the  circular  curve  are  at  G  and  h,  eg  and  kh  being 

each  =- 
2 

These  points  are  fixed  by  means  of  the  offsets  xg  and  jc'h 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  tangents  fi,  li. 

These  offsets  xo  and  jc'h  are  each  =  4s,  i.e.y  4  times  the  shift. 

They  are  also  equal  to  the  offset  xa  to  the  circular  curve  +  the 
shift  s  or  to 

chord  Aa^ 

2(r  +  s)    "^^ 

Setting  out  Transition  Curves. — The  transition  curves 

are  set  off  by  means  of  offsets  measured  square  off  the  tangents  Fi, 

LI.     These  offsets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances 

from  the  commencement  of  the  transition  curve,  and  having  the 

offset  xQ  =  4$  at  a  distance  /  from  f  the  offset  at  any  other  point  is 

s  .  / 

easily  calculated.     Otherwise  take  the  offset  ae  =  -  at  a  distance  - 

22 

from  F,  and  calculate  the  others  from  this.  The  last  offset  at  x 
should  then  be  =  4s. 

Having  thus  set  off  the  transition  curves  by  means  of  their 
calculated  offsets  from  the  tangents,  set  ranging  rods  in  the  lines 
f'i',  l'i',  these  lines  being  parallel  to  the  original  tangents  and  at  a 
distance  from  them  =  shift.  The  circular  curve  gh  may  now  be 
set  out  in  the  usual  manner,  by  setting  up  the  theodolite  at  c  and 
working  off  the  tangent  f'i'.  On  laying  off  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  chord  cg  the  point  found  should  coincide  with  g  as  previously 
fixed  by  measuring  the  offset  xo  from  fi.  Similarly  the  termina- 
tion of  the  curve  should  coincide  with  h  as  fixed  by  measuring 
^'h  from  LI. 
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The  length  of  curve  CD  =  circular  measure  of  angle  i  x  r. 
Length  of  curve  gh  =  CD  -  /. 
Total  length  of  curve  from  f  to  l  =  oh  +  2/. 
Or  total  length  of  curves  from  f  to  l  =  (circular  measure 
of  angle  i  x  r)  +  /. 

These  lengths  of  curves  are  on  supposition  that  eg  and  CG  are 
equal.     In  practice  they  will  not  differ  appreciably. 

The  portions  CG  and  dh  of  the  circular  curve  are  of  course  not 
staked  out,  and  the  temporary  pegs  at  c  and  d  are  removed,  after 
setting  out  the  curve  gh. 

The  radius  of  the  above  transition  curve  at  G  and  h  is  equal 
to  R,  the  radius  of  the  circular  curve. 

*'  Cant." — The  length  of  the  transition  curve  above  described 
will  be  proportional  to  the  cant,  which  again  depends  on  the 
radius  of  curve  and  speed  of  train.  The  following  formula  gives 
the  cant :— - 


Cant  in  inches  =  gauge  in  feet 


v2 


1.25R 

where  v  =  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  r  =  radius  of  curve  in  feet. 

For  a  10  chain  curve  on  4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge  at  40  miles  per 
hour  the  cant  is  about  9  in. ;  at  i  in  300  this  gives  a  length  of 
transition  curve  of  225  ft.  For  curves  of  greater  radius  the  cant 
is  less,  and  length  of  transition  curve  therefore  less.  The  length 
of  transition  curve  is,  however,  often  made  greater  for  curves  of 
larger  radius.  When  sharp  curves  follow  each  other  closely  there 
is  sometimes  little  room  to  get  in  the  transition  curves,  but  in 
practice  transition  curves  from  180  to  400  ft.  long  will  usually 
cover  all  cases.  Curves  above  about  40  chains  radius  do  not 
usually  require  transition  curves,  the  small  amount  of  cant  and 
widening  of  gauge  being  effected  on  the  straight. 

Transition  Curves  between  Reversed  Curves. — When 

there  is  not  room  to  get  in  a  piece  of  straight  between  two  reverse 
curves,  the  change  of  cant  may  be  readily  effected  by  uniting  the 
two  reversed  curves  by  a  transition  curve  as  shown  in  Fig.  174. 

Let  ABC  be  two  reverse  curves  reversing  at  m.  Shift  each 
curve  the  proper  amount  to  gf  and  de.  Calculate  the  length  of 
transition  curve,  which  will  be  in  this  case  300  x  sum  of  cants. 
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The  middle  point  of  the  transition  curve  will  bisect  the  total  shift 
DF  at  M,  and  the  ends  of  the  transition  curve  will  be  at  h  and  k, 
MK  and  MH  being  each  =  half  length  of  transition  curve.  Set  off 
the  curve  km  by  offsets  from  kf,  making  each  offset  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  its  distance  from  k,  and  the  curve  hm  similarly. 
The  final  centre  line  is  then  gkmhe. 

Vertical  Curves  at  Changes  of  Gradient.— For  uniting 

steep  gradients  parabolic  vertical  curves  should  be  used.  Fig.  175 
shows  a  ready  method  of  calculating  the  levels  of  a  parabolic 
vertical  curve.  Let  ef  be  the  datum  Hne  on  the  section,  and 
AB,  BC  the  gradients  to  be  united  by  the  parabolic  vertical  curve 


Fig.  174* — Transition  Curve  between  Reversed  Curves. 


Datum 


Fig.  175— Vertical  Curve  at  Change  of  Gradient. 


AC.  Produce  one  of  the  gradients  to  d,  and  measure  the  offset 
DC  at  the  proposed  termination  of  the  vertical  curve.  All  the 
other  offsets  from  a  to  d,  as  dby  ec,  &c.,  may  be  readily  calcu- 
lated, as  they  are  simply  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  dis- 
tances from  A  measured  along  the  datum  line,  />.,  to  (yb^^y  (f^i)^ 
&c.  From  these  offsets  the  levels  of  the  points  ^,  r,  &c.,  may  be 
calculated  and  figured  on  the  section  as  usual. 

Setting  out  of  Work  during  Construction:  Trans- 
ferring Tangent  Points.— The  first  thing  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  setting  out  of  work  on  a  railway  must  do  is  to  carefully 
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transfer  the  tangent  points  of  the  curves.  In  doing  this  he  must 
calculate  on  the  amount  of  cutting  or  bank  at  the  tangent  point 
in  question,  so  as  to  transfer  the  points  to  beyond  the  slope  of  the 
cutting  or  bank,  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  work. 

The  best  way  to  transfer  the  tangent  points  is  to  drive  in  two 
pegs  just  beyond  where  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  cutting  or  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  of  the  bank  will  come,  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  railway.  Then  measure  with  a  steel  tape  the  exact  distance 
of  each  of  these  pegs  from  the  tangent  point.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  put  in  a  third  peg  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway  and  in  line 
with  the  tangent  point  and  one  of  the  first  two  pegs.  Thus  in 
Fig.  176  having  the  pegs  a,  ^,  and  the  distances  /ip,  ^p,  the  point 
p  may  be  fixed  by  these  measurements  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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Top  or  Bottom  Slope 


Centre  Line  Ry 


Top  or  BoH-om  Slope 


—  fence 


Fig.  176. — Transferring  Tangent  Points. 

cutting  or  on  the  top  of  the  bank  after  the  original  tangent  point 
has  been  excavated  away  or  buried  in  the  bank.  The  third  peg  c 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  measurements,  or  comes  in  useful  if 
either  of  the  other  pegs  is  lost.  Lining  in  between  a  and  c  is  also 
of  assistance  in  refixing  the  tangent  point. 

The  object  of  the  above  is  to  get  the  centre  line  pegged  out 
again  for  the  rail  laying,  &c.,  after  the  cuttings  and  embankments 
have  been  made  and  the  original  centre  line  pegs  excavated 
or  buried,  and  also  for  the  alignment  during  their  construction. 
Without  the  means  of  relocating  the  tangent  points  this  might 
be  a  somewhat  troublesome  business. 

Setting  out  Fence  Widths. — The  fence  width  is  usually 
pegged  out  at  every  chain,  and  at  any  intermediate  points  necessary. 
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A  list  of  fence  widths  should  be  made  out.  They  are  calculated  as 
follows : — Suppose  the  depth  of  cutting  is  10  ft  and  the  formation  * 
width  28  ft.,  the  slope  being  i  to  i ;  then  for  fence  width  we  have 
14  ft.  half  formation  width +10  ft.  slope +  6  ft.  allowance  from 
top  of  sloj>e  to  fence  =  30  ft.  fence  width,  />.,  from  centre  line  of 
railway  to  fence  is  30  ft.  This  supposes  the  ground  to  be  level 
across.  When  the  ground  is  irregular  or  sloping  transversely  the 
fence  widths  may  be  scaled  off  the  cross  sections.  The  fence 
widths  are  measured  from  the  centre  line  pegs  before  the  work 
of  excavation  or  embankment  is  commenced,  and  pegs  are  driven 
in,  one  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  at  every  chain,  to  which  the 
fence  is  erected. 

Levelling  in  Tops  and  Bottoms  of  Slopes. —  The 

slopes  of  cuttings  are  usually  worked  up  from  the  bottom  and 
trimmed  off  to  the  correct  slope  by  the  foreman  with  a  batter 
rule  and  plumb  bob.  In  banks  the  material  is  usually  tipped  and 
left  to  find  its  own  natural  slope,  being  afterwards  trimmed  off 
with  the  batter  rule,  working  down  from  the  top. 

In  deep  cuttings  or  high  banks,  however,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  peg  out  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  the 
engineer  may  occasionally  be  called  upon  to  do  this.  When  the 
cross  sections  are  reliable  and  the  ground  is  not  very  irregular, 
possibly  the  widths  from  the  centre  line  to  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  slope  may  be  scaled  off  the  cross  sections.  The  best  way  is, 
however,  to  level  them  in.  As  this  is  a  tentative  process,  it  often 
presents  some  little  difficulty  to  the  beginner.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows : — Take  the  depth  of  cutting  or  height  of  bank  on  the 
centre  line  from  the  longitudinal  section  at  the  given  chainage. 
From  this  calculate  the  distance  from  the  centre  line  to  top  or 
bottom  of  slope,  which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ground  is 
level,  will  be  half  formation  width  plus  slope.  If  now  the  ground 
slopes  transversely  to  the  centre  line,  add  to  or  deduct  from  this 
distance  to  allow  for  the  slope  of  the  ground  as  much  as  may  be 
judged  by  estimating  the  rise  in  the  ground  by  the  eye.  Now 
direct  the  staff-holder  to  hold  the  staff  at  that  distance.  (Another 
chainman  to  hold  the  tape  on  the  centre  line  is  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  staff  holder.)     Read   now  the  level  of  the  ground  at 


*  <( 


Formation  "  is  the  bottom  of  cutting  or  top  of  bank. 
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this  point  and  find  the  difference  between  it  and  formation  level, 
which  will  be  the  depth  of  cutting  or  height  of  bank  at  that  point. 
From  this  depth  or  height  recalculate  the  slope  width,  which  is  as 
before  half  formation  width  plus  the  slope  due  to  the  height  or 
depth  as  given  by  the  level.  If  this  agrees  with  the  actual  width 
from  the  centre  line  to  the  point  where  the  staff  was  held,  then  that 
point  is  the  correct  top  or  bottom  of  slope,  and  the  peg  may  be 
there  driven  in.  If  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  a  point 
is  found  which  is  correct  both  as  to  level  and  corresponding  dis- 
tance out  from  the  centre  line.  Much  depends  on  the  judgment 
of  the  engineer,  but  with  a  little  practice  the  first  or  second  trial 
will  usually  be  sufficiently  close  unless  in  the  very  roughest  de- 
scription of  ground.  Scaling  off  the  cross  sections  may  be  of 
assistance  for  the  first  trial  point. 

Setting  out  Bridge  and  Culvert  Foundations.— The 

following  is  the  best  practical  method  of  setting  out  the  bridge 
foundations  shown  in  Fig.  177.  Drive  in  a  peg  at  o,  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  and  setting  up  the  theodolite  over  this  peg,  range  in 
chaining  arrows  at  as  many  points  as  necessary  on  the  line  oa,  ob, 
so  that  a  cord  may  be  stretched  between  them.  The  lines  aob, 
COD  are  the  centre  lines  of  the  road  or  stream  and  of  the  railway, 
respectively.  On  rough  ground  several  pins  will  be  required  to 
enable  the  cord  to  be  stretched  out  in  the  straight  line.  Set  off 
DC,  OD  at  right  angles  to  oa,  ob,  and  similarly  range  in  chaining 
pins  and  stretch  a  cord  on  this  line.  The  engineer  should  be 
provided  with  a  tracing  of  the  plan  of  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  177,  and  should  have  drawn  on  it  the 
co-ordinates  of  each  of  the  angular  points  a,  by  c,  </,  e,  /  ^,  ^, 
referred  to  the  centre  lines  aob  and  cod.  Thus  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  point  a  are  ga  and  la;  o(  c,  4c  and  7^,  and  so  on.  The 
distances  07,  08,  09,  010,  on,  012,  013,  014,  are  to  be  marked 
on  the  tracing,  and  these  are  measured  along  the  cord  line  cod, 
and  chaining  pins  are  inserted  at  the  points  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14.  Similarly  the  distances  01,  02,  03,  04,  05,  06,  along  the 
line  AOB  are  marked  on  the  tracing,  and  these  are  measured  and 
chaining  pins  inserted  at  the  points  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Now  take 
two  tapes,  and  putting  the  rings  together,  direct  the  chainman  to 
pull  them  tight  while  the  distances  ga  and  la  are  read  on  the 
tapes  held  at  9  on  the  line  cod  and  at  i  on  the  line  aob  re* 
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spectively  by  the  engineer  and  his  assistant.  This  obviously 
fixes  the  point  a,  and  a  peg  is  then  driven  in.  The  other  points 
are  all  similarly  fixed  by  their  co-ordinates,  and  pegs  driven  in  at 
each  point. 

The  cord  lines  should  now  be  taken  up  and  passed  round  the 
periphery  of  the  figure  cabdfhgec^  and  a  rut  dug  along  this  line. 
The  other  abutment  is  treated  similarly,  the  pegs  being  of  course 


Fig'  '^IT' — Setting  out  Bridge  Foundations. 


put  in  at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  first  abutment,  and  before 
taking  up  the  cord  lines.  The  outline  of  the  excavation  for  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge  is  thus  clearly  defined  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  foreman  can  make  no  mistake  in  his  digging. 

On  one  of  the  pegs  at  the  end  of  each  wing  as  c  and  //,  a  level 
should  be  taken,  and  a  note  of  the  depths  from  the  pegs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  should  be  given  to  the  foreman.  Levels 
on  the  ground  at  all  the  pegs  should  also  be  taken  for  the  sake  of 
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getting  the  correct  quantity  of  excavation.  When  the  bridge  is  on 
the  skew  the  procedure  is  the  same,  the  lines  aob,  cod  being  set 
out  at  the  proper  angle  with  each  other. 

Setting  out  Culverts. — Usually  only  type  drawings  of  cul- 
verts are  furnished,  showing  the  cross  section  of  the  culvert  and 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  front  and  wing  walls,  and  it  devolves 
upon  the  engineer  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  culvert  and  make 
a  correct  plan  of  it  on  the  basis  of  the  type  drawing. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  levels  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
for  which  the  culvert  is  intended,  and  decide  upon  the  invert  level 
at  each  end.  From  the  invert  level  we  get  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  outside  of  the  arch  (the  extrados  at  the  crown),  and  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  formation  level  of  the  railway  is 
the  height  of  bank  above  the  culvert.  Half  the  length  of  the 
culvert  is  then  equal  to  half  formation  width  plus  the  slope  as 
calculated  from  the  height  of  bank  above  the  culvert,  plus  any 
allowance  for  face  walls,  &c.,  according  to  the  type  drawing. 
When  the  culvert  is  on  the  square,  a  rough  sketch  may  usually 
be  made  from  these  figures  sufficient  to  set  it  out,  but  when  on 
the  skew  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  it.  Having 
got  out  the  plan,  the  process  of  setting  out  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  described  for  setting  out  a  bridge. 

Setting  out  Bridge  Abutments.— When  the  foundations 
of  a  bridge  have  been  laid  in,  the  corners  of  the  abutments  should 
be  accurately  set  out  with  steel  tapes.  This  is  done  by  co-ordi- 
nates in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  for  setting  out 
the  foundations.  W^hen  one  abutment  has  been  built  or  set 
out  the  corners  of  the  second  abutment  should  be  set  out  by 
measuring  from  one  centre  line  only,  the  span  as  measured  from 
the  first  abutment  being  used  as  the  other  co-ordinate.  This  will 
ensure  the  span  being  correct. 

Other  Setting  out:  Centre  Lines  and  Levels  in 
Cuttings  and  Banks. — During  the  progress  of  construction 
the  engineer  will  continually  be  called  upon  to  give  centre  lines 
and  levels  in  the  cuttings  and  on  the  banks  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Having  all  his  tangent  points  transferred,  he  will  usually  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  the  work  simply  consisting  in  setting  up 
the  theodolite  and  ranging  in  a  few  pegs  on  a  straight  or  turning 
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off  a  few  angles  on  a  curve.  The  levels  required  are  put  in  by 
levelling  from  the  nearest  bench  mark ;  see  also  To  Locate  a  given 
Level,  page  253. 

"  Boning  Rods." — When  a  cutting  is  started  the  foreman  is 
given  a  note  of  the  depths  at  each  peg,  but  when  the  cutting  is 
deep  and  there  are  lifts  or  benches  in  the  face  he  is  unable  to 
measure  down  these  depths  after  the  cutting  has  gone  in  a  little 
way.  The  engineer  must  therefore  give  him  two  pegs,  i  or  2 
chains  apart,  driven  in  so  that  their  tops  are  at  formation  level. 
The  foreman  places  his  boning  rods  (see  page  161)  on  these  pegs, 
and  bones  in  his  levels  in  front  as  the  work  proceeds.  Level  pegs 
must  be  put  in  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  them  within  a  chain 
or  two  of  the  face  of  the  excavation. 

"  Crossheads." — In  the  case  of  embankments  the  foreman  is 
given  a  note  of  the  heights  at  each  chain  peg,  and  in  this  case  he 
puts  up  what  are  called  "  crossheads "  to  indicate  the  height  of 
the  bank.  A  "  crosshead  "  is  simply  a  post  with  a  crosspiece 
about  2  ft.  long  nailed  across  the  top  of  it,  and  at  right  angles  to 
it.  The  "  crosshead  "  is  erected  so  that  this  crosspiece  is  at  the 
given  height  above  the  chain  peg  plus  3  ft.,  the  height  of  the 
boning  rod.  Having  erected  two  or  three  crossheads,  by  using 
his  boning  rody  which  is  3  ft.  long,  and  sighting  on  to  them,  the 
foreman  is  enabled  to  keep  his  bank  to  the  correct  level. 

Allowance  for  Shrinkage  and  Settlement.— In  banks 

tipped  with  soft  material  an  allowance  of  about  i  in.  per  foot 
of  height  must  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  bank  to  allow  for 
shrinkage  and  settlement.  In  high  banks  this  allowance  becomes 
excessive,  and  a  smaller  percentage  must  be  added.  The  allow- 
ance to  be  made  of  course  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material, 
and  is  a  matter  of  experience. 

Bench  Marks  and  Checking  through  Levels.— Before 

doing  any  setting  out  on  a  railway  for  construction  purposes  the 
levels  should  be  carefully  checked  through  from  end  to  end  of  the 
railway,  and  bench  marks  established  not  more  than  \  mile  apart 
and  at  each  bridge  or  other  important  work. 

To  Locate  a  g^ven  Level.— In  order  to  put  in  a  peg  or 

mark  a  point  at  any  given  reduced  level  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
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deduct  this  reduced  level  from  the  height  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  difference  is  the  "staff  reading."  The  peg  has  then  to  be 
driven  in  until  this  reading  is  observed,  when  the  staff  is  held  on 
it.  In  the  case  of  making  a  mark  at  any  given  reduced  level  on 
a  wall,  &c.,  the  staff  is  to  be  placed  against  the  wall  and  moved 
up  or  down  until  the  correct  "  staff  reading  "  is  observed.  The 
mark  is  then  made  at  the  foot  of  the  staff. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TACHEOMETRY  OR  STADIA   SURVEYING, 

Tacheometry. — The  term  tacheometry  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  tacheos  (quickly)  and  meireo  (I  measure),  and  therefore  sig- 
nifies the  art  of  rapid  measurement.  It  is,  however,  now  confined 
to  distance  and  height  measurement  by  telescope. 

Principle  of  the  Stadia.— The  principle  of  tacheometry  in 

its  simplest  form  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by  Mr  W. 

Green  in  1778.    He  used 

a  simple  tube  containing 

three    horizontal    wires, 

and  on  the  supposition 

that  rays  of  light  travel 

in  straight  lines  from  the 

object  observed  to  the 

eye,  the  distance  of  the 

object  is  proportional  to 

the  extent  of  it  apparently 

intercepted  between  the  cross  wires.     Thus  in  Fig.  178,  let  a  be 

the  eye,  ^,  d^  c  the  cross  wires,  bc  and  b'c'  the  extent  of  the  observed 

objects  apparently  intercepted  by  the  straight  lines  a^,  kc  produced. 

If  the  tube  is  held  so  that  the  line  kd  from  the  eye  to  the  central 

wire  is  horizontal,  then  ad  and  ad'  are  the  distances  of  the  observed 

objects  from  the  eye,  and  bc  and  b'c'  being  vertical  will  be  bisected 

by  kd  produced  in  d  and  d'.     The  triangles  bda  and  b'd'a  being 

similar,  we  have — 

ad  _  bd 

ad'~bV 
and  as  bc  and  b'c'  are  respectively  double  bd  and  b'd',  also 

AD  _  BC 

ad'    Fc' 
ue,y  the  distances  from  the  eye  are  proportional  to  the  amounts 
intercepted  by  the  cross  wires. 


Fig.  178. — Principle  of  the  Stadia. 
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If  now  the  wires  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  distance  ad  is 
I  GO  ft.,  Bc  is  I  ft,  then  if  b'c'  is  2  ft,  the  distance  ad'  will  be  200 
ft.,  and  so  on,  or  in  other  words  the  distances  will  be  100  times 
the  intercepted  amounts.  Obviously  then  by  placing  a  staff  at  c 
and  c',  the  distances  ad  and  ad'  will  be  equal  to  the  staff  readings 
with  the  decimal  point  removed  two  places  to  the  right. 

The  horizontal  wires  at  /^  r,  d  are  called  stadia  wires,  and  the 
above  is  the  principle  of  the  stadia.  The  word  stadia  is  Italian, 
and  was  originally  used  to  mean  the  staff.  Stadia  work  is  simply 
another  name  for  tacheometry. 

To  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way,  referring  to  Fig.  178,  we 
see  that  the  triangles  abc,  ab'c'  are  each  similar  to  the  triangle 
\bc^  and  we  have — 

AD_AD'_A^  i\ 

BC       B  C        1>C 

If  now  ^  be  put  equal  to  k  =  100  say,  then  from  (i) — 

PC 

An  =  ^BC  =  KXBC=IOOBC 

be 

and  a'd'  =  %-  b'c'  =  k  x  b'c'  =100  b'c' 
bc 

That  is,  the  ratio  -7-  being  made  100  so  that  \d  is  100  bc^  then 

bc 

the  distances  ad  and  ad'  are  100  times  the  intercepted  amounts  bc 

and  b'c'. 

Tacheometry  simply  consists  in  applying  this  principle  to  the 

telescope,  by  means  of  which  the  staff  may  be  accurately  read  at 

considerable  distances. 

Distance  and  Height  Measurement  by  Simple  Ver- 
tical Angles. — Before  describing  the  tacheometer  proper  the 
following  method  of  distance  and  height  measuring  by  means  of 
simple  vertical  angles  and  staff  readings  may  be  described  : — 

In  Fig.  179,  let  t  be  the  theodolite  and  abc  the  staff  held  at  c. 
Let  the  horizontal  distance  td  =  h  be  required.  Measure  the 
vertical  angles  dta  and  dtb,  and  let  them  be  6  and  </>  respectively ; 
also  let  the  distance  intercepted  on  the  staff  be  j,  being  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b,  which  is  equal  to 
b-am  Fig.  179. 
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Now  in  the  figure — 

^  =  H  tan  ^ (i) 

and  a  =  H  tan  </> (2) 

Therefore  (^  -  a)  =  ^  =  h  (tan  ^  -  tan  </>) 

whence — 

tan  6>  -  tan  0  "  " ^^^ 

or  "  the  horizontal  distance  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
staff  readings  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  tangents  of  the 
observed  vertical  angles."  The  computation  of  h  is  facilitated  by 
making  s  an  even  number  =10  say. 


-m^m 


Fig.  179. — Distance  and  Height  Measurement  by  Simple  Vertical  Angles. 

The  levels  of  optical  axis  of  instrument  or  of  staff  station  are 
easily  found  by  taking  the  staff  reading  at  either  a  or  B  along  with 
the  corresponding  vertical  component  b  or  a,  and  treating  these  as 
described  on  page  274. 

Bell-Elliott  Tangent  Reading  Tacheometer— An  instru- 
ment specially  adapted  for  measuring  distances  as  above  described 
has  been  patented  by  Mr  G.  J.  Bell  of  Carlisle,  and  is  made  by 
Messrs  Elliott  Brothers,  London.  The  instrument  is  shown  in 
Fig.  180,  and  is  called  the  Bell-Elliott  tangent  reading  tacheo- 
meter. It  is  described  in  Engineering  as  follows  : — "  In  order  to 
measure  distances  with  this  instrument  a  level  staff  is  erected  at 
the  distant  point,  and  the  instrument  having  been  carefully  levelled, 
two  readings  are  taken  on  points  of  the  staff,  say  10  ft.  apart. 
Then  if  0  be  the  inclination  of  the  upper  line  of  sight  to  the 
horizontal  in  making  the  upper  reading,  and  </>  the  inclination  in 
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making  the  lower  reading,  we  have  obviously  the  horizontal  distance 
of  the  staff— 

tan  Q  -  tan  </> 

In  Mr  Beirs  instrument  a  ready  means  is  provided  for  reading 
off  these  tangents  direct  from  the  instrument  without  referring 
to  tables.  Subtracting  the  two  readings  from  each  other,  and 
multiplying  the  reciprocal  of  the  result  by  lo  gives  at  once  the 
horizontal  distance.  The  instrument  is  essentially  an  ordinary 
theodolite  fitted  with  a  trough  compass,  which  can  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  two  attachments  which  fit  it  specially  for 
tacheometry  consist  of,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  accurately  divided 
scale  rigidly  secured  to  the  upper  parallel  plate,  and  fitted  with  a 
micrometer  adjustment,  by  which  it  can  be  shifted  with  certainty 
through  a  distance  of  x«^i(7T7  ^"*  "P  ^^  ^V  in.  in  the  direction  of 
its  length.  This  scale  can  be  read  through  a  microscope  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  the  telescope  as  shown,  and  moving  with  the  same, 
so  that  its  axis  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  prime  vertical  as 
the  latter  does  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  instrument.  A 
total  reflection  prism  is  used  to  deflect  the  line  of  vision  through 
the  microscope  through  90*,  so  as  to  bring  the  eyepiece  into  a  con- 
venient position  for  use.  In  making  an  observation  the  telescope 
is  first  aligned  on  the  upper  of  the  fixed  marks  on  the  level  staff. 
The  micrometer  is  then  set  to  zero,  and  the  division  of  the  scale 
which  is  nearest  to  the  cross  wire  of  the  microscope  is  read  off 
through  the  latter.  Say  this  was  19,  then  the  natural  tangent  of 
the  angle  the  line  of  sight  makes  with  the  horizontal  is  0.19  ±  a 
correction  to  be  obtained  from  the  micrometer  head,  which  is  by 
means  of  a  vernier  divided  into  500  parts.  This  head  is  now 
rotated  till  the  cross  hair  of  the  eyepiece  exactly  cuts  the  scale 
mark,  and  the  reading  of  the  head  is  then  noted.  *Assume  this  to 
be  125.  Then  the  natural  tangent  of  the  angle  in  question  is 
o.  191 25.  On  making  similar  readings  for  the  lower  mark  on  the 
staff  the  numbers  might  be,  say,  17  and  823,  then  we  should  have 
tan  0  -  tan  ^  —  0.01302.  The  reciprocal  of  this  is  76.805,  and  the 
corresponding  distance  between  staff  and  instrument  would  be 
768.05  ft.  This  perhaps  would  be  rather  a  long  sight,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument  is  of  course  the  greater  the  nearer 
the  staff." 


TA  CHEOME  TER. 


Fig.  !&>.— The  Bell-EIUott  Tangent  Reading  T^heQmeter. 
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Barcenas'  Tangential  Method.— In  Fig.  179  we  have — 

^  =  H  tan  ^ 
and  a  =  ii  tan  0. 
Therefore  (^  -  «)  =  h  (tan  0  -  tan  </>). 
That  is  J  =  H  (tan  ^  -  tan  </>). 
If  now  the  vertical  angles  B  and  0  are  such  that  tan  6  -  tan  <^ 
=  .oi,  we  have — 

s  =  .OIH 

or  iooj  =  H. 

Barcenas*  method  consists  in  setting  the  vertical  arc  to  two 
angles,  the  difference  of  whose  tangents  is  equal  to  .01,  and 
observing  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b  for  each  angle.  The  dis- 
tance TD  =  H,  Fig.  179,  is  then  simply  100  times  the  difference  of 
the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b.  For  example,  the  difference  of  the 
tangents  of  the  following  consecutive  angles  is  equal  to  .01 : — 

Angle.  Tangent, 

o'  34   23"  ....  o.oi 

I      8  54  -         -         -         -         0.02 

I    43     6  -         -         -         -         0.03 

2     17    36      -  -  -  -  0.04 

2'  51'  45"    -  -  -  -  0-05 

3**  26'     \"  -         -         -         -         0.06 
&c.  &c.  &c.  -        -        -         &c. 

The  vertical  arc  being  set  at  any  consecutive  two  of  the  above 
angles,  //te  distance  of  the  staff  from  the  instrument  is  then  simply 
100  times  the  difference  of  the  staff  readings y  or  the  difference  of 
the  staff  readings  with  the  decimal  point  removed  two  places  to 
the  right.  In  Fig.  179,  suppose  that  the  vertical  angles  used  are 
i"  8'  54"  and  i**  43'  6",  whose  tangents  are  .02  and  .03  respec- 
tively, then  for  the  vertical  component  a  we  have — 

^z  =  H  tan  1**  8'  54" 

=  lOOJ  X  .02  =  2S 

and  for  the  vertical  component  b  we  have — 

^  =  H  tan  I*'  43'  6" 
=  looj  X  .03  =  35. 

The  vertical  components  are  therefore  simply  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  6^r., 
times  the  space  s  intercepted  on  the  staff.     In  reducing  the  levels 
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care  must  be  taken  to  use  the  proper  staff  reading  corresponding 
to  the  vertical  component.  Thus  if  the  vertical  component  a^2s 
is  computed,  the  staff  reading  at  b  is  to  be  used  in  finding  the  re- 
duced level  of  the  point  c,  and  if  ^= 3^  is  computed,  the  staff  reading 
at  A  is  to  be  used  in  finding  the  reduced  level  of  c.  Fig.  179. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  reductions  of  the  sights  are 
so  simple  that  they  may  be  performed  mentally.  No  tables,  no 
diagrams,  no  slide  rules  are  required,  and  in  point  of  simplicity 
this  method  cannot  be  equalled. 

As,  however,  on  the  ordinary  graduations  of  the  vertical  arc  of 
a  theodolite  the  vertical  angles  cannot  be  set  off  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  specially  graduated  vertical  arc, 
each  division  representing  one  of  the  angles  given  on  page  260, 


/^m^^!^!^ 


Fig.  181. — Principle  of  the  Tacheometer. 


o**  34'  23",  1°  8'  54",  I**  43'  6",  &c.  &c.,  the  difference  of  whose 
tangents  is  .01.  An  ordinary  theodolite  may  be  made  available 
for  this  method  by  having  an  additional  set  of  the  above  gradua- 
tions made  inside  the  ordinary  graduations  of  the  vertical  arc  and 
an  additional  zero  point  on  the  inside  of  the  vernier. 

The  necessity  for  special  graduations  on  the  vertical  arc  of  the 
theodolite  is  probably  the  reason  that  the  method  has  not  come 
into  general  use.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  given  by 
Barcenas,  a  Spanish  writer  on  tacheometry. 

Principle  of  the  Tacheometer.— In  Fig.  181,  let  a,cjb  be 

stadia  hairs  placed  in  the  diaphragm  of  an  ordinary  theodolite 
telescope.  The  image  of  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  staff  ab 
is  found  by  drawing  lines  from  a  and  B  through  the  centre  of 

s 
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the  object  glass  o,  meeting  the  stadia  hairs  of  the  diaphragm  at  a 
and  b. 

Let  F  be  the  position  of  the  image  for  parallel  rays,  i.e.,  for  an 
object  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Then  we  have  of  =  focal  length  of  telescope  =/ 


>  conjugate  foci 


oc=/2 

Also  put  distance  apart  of  stadia  hairs  ab  =  i 
intercepted  portion  of  staff  ab  =  j 
distance  of  object  glass  from  centre  of  instrument  =  d 
The  triangles  aob,  aob  are  similar,  and 

s        i 
whence^  =^s (i) 

This  gives  the  distance  /j  in  terms  of  /j,  /,  and  J,  of  which  / 
and  s  are  known  quantities;  but  /^  is  unfortunately  variable,  being 
greater  as  the  distance  of  the  staff  is  less  and  vice  versd^  the  object 
glass  o  being  screwed  out  or  in  in  focussing  the  object. 

However,  from  the  law  of  lenses  we  have — 

i  +  i  =  i 

whence /i  =    -^^ 
Substituting  this  value  of/^  in  (i)  we  get — 

-is^f (2) 

In  other  words,  we  have  two  equations /g  =-^?j  and  7  +  7=*-> 

'  f\    A    f 

and  two  unknown  quantities'^  and/p     These  equations  are  solved 
ioxf^  and  we  get  f^^is  +  /,  as  given  in  (2)  above. 

Equation  (2)  gives  the  distance  of  the  staff  from  the  object  glass 
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in  terms  of  the  known  quantities/  /,  and  s.  To  get  the  distance  of 
the  staff  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument  the  constant  quantity 
d  must  be  added,  and  for  the  whole  distance  d  we  have — 

J>  =  f+/+d (3) 

As  the  object  glass  is  moved  out  or  in  in  focussing,  d  may  vary 
an  inch  or  two,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument 
to  the  mean  position  of  the  object  glass  may  be  taken.  This  only 
affects  the  calculated  distances  1  or  2  in.,  and  the  error  is  not 
appreciable  in  practice  in  tacheometric  work. 

Examining  the  expression  for^  given  by  equation  (2),  we  see 
that— 

s  i 

That  is,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  staff  measured  to  a  point 
at  a  distance  /  in  front  of  the  object  glass,  to  the  staff  reading, 

is  equal  to  4,  which  is  constant,  /  being  the  local  length  of  the 
telescope  and  /  the  distance  apart  of  the  stadia  hairs;  also 
/2  -  /  =  4si  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  staff  measured  to  a  point 

at  a  distance /in  front  of  the  object  glass  is  to  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  staff  reading  by  the  constants. 

The  whole  may  therefore  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  183,  where 
F  is  a  point  at  a  distance/  +  d  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument, 
the  angle  afc  is  constant,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  bf  to  the  staff 
reading  a'c'  is  constant,  and  this  distance  bf  =  staff  reading  a'c'  x 

/ 
constant  4* 

Distance  apart  of  Stadia  Hairs. — In  using  an  ordinary 
theodolite  for  tacheometry  two  methods  may  be  adopted.  The 
stadia  hairs  may  be  put  in  at  a  certain  distance  apart  so  that  the 

constant  4  may  be  an  even  number,  usually  100.     In  this  case  as 

4  =  IOC  we  have  1  =  -^,  that  is,  the  distance  apart  of  the  stadia 
t  100 

hairs  must  be  yj^  of  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope.     The  other 
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method  is  to  use  stadia  hairs  put  in  at  any  distance  apart,  and  deter- 
mine their  distance  apart  by  observing  the  staff  reading  on  a  known 
carefully  measured  distance.  This  latter  method  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  and  gives  the  best  results  in  practice  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  put  in  the  stadia  hairs  exactly  to  a  given 
interval  apart;  and  secondly,  because  the  interval  between  the 
stadia  hairs  may  be  determined  in  the  field  by  taking  the  mean  of 
several  observations  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  thus  a  result 
according  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  the  survey  is  carried  out  may  be  obtained.  To  avoid  sys- 
tematic errors  and  obtain  any  degree  of  accuracy  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  determine  the  stadia  hair  interval  by  several  observations 
in  the  field  as  above  stated.  The  effect  of  refraction  is  much 
greater  close  to  the  ground  in  the  strata  of  air  passed  through  by 
the  lower  line  of  sight  than  it  is  in  the  strata  passed  through  by 
the  upper  line  of  sight.  This  difference  in  the  refraction  alters 
at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  gives  a  slightly  different  staff 
reading  for  the  same  distance. 

General  Rules  in  Stadia  Work. — The  following  rules 
should  be  observed : — 

Each  observer  should  determine  for  himself  the  stadia'  hair 
interval.  The  stadia  hair  interval  should  be  determined  for  various 
distances  between  the  limits  of  the  distances  to  be  met  with  in  the 
survey  and  at  several  different  hours  of  the  day  distributed  through- 
out several  days,  on  lines  which  approximate  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  to  be  surveyed. 

In  the  case  of  a  change  of  field  conditions  or  change  of  season 
the  stadia  hair  interval  should  be  redetermined. 

Avoid  when  possible  reading  the  lower  stadia  hair  near  the 
ground. 

If  these  rules  be  observed  the  accuracy  attainable  in  the  survey 
will  be  much  greater. 

Methods  of  Determining  Distance  apart  of  Stadia 

Hairs  and  other  Constants. — In  order  to  determine  the  in- 
terval between  the  stadia  hairs  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope/ 
and  the  distance  d  must  first  be  measured. 

To  find  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope,  focus  the  telescope 
on  to  a  distant  point,  the  moon  or  a  star,  and  measure  the  distance 
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from  the  object  glass  to  the  diaphragm  carrying  the  stadia 
hairs. 

The  distance  d  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
to  the  object  glass,  and  is  to  be  measured  on  the  instrument. 

Carefully  measure  a  base,  set  up  the  instrument  over  one  end 
of  it,  and  take  the  staff  reading  held  on  the  other  end. 

Then  from  equation  (3)  we  have — 

/ 

whence 4 — v=/ 

j>-f-d 

A  more  accurate  determination  of  the  constants  may  be  made 
as  follows : — Carefully  measure  two  bases  differing  considerably 
in  length,  as  say  50  ft.  and  500  ft.  Set  up  the  instrument  over 
each  in  turn,  and  make  several  observations  of  the  staff  reading  on 
each  at  different  times  throughout  the  day.  The  mean  of  each  set 
of  observations  is  taken  as  the  staff  reading  for  each  base.  We 
have  then  two  equations,  viz. — 

/ 
i>i=yi  +  (/+^) 

From  these  two  equations  the  two  unknown  quantities  -^  and 

(/+  ^)  roay  be  found,  d^  and  s^  and  Dg  and  s^  being  known.* 

Another  method  is  also  useful  when  a  traverse  is  run  by  the 
stadia  method  between  two  points  of  a  triangulation  whose  distance 
apart  is  accurately  known  from  the  triangulation  observations  and 

calculations.     Assume  the  constant  multiplier  -4  to  be  100,  and 

calculate  the  distance  between  the  triangulation  points  from  the 
lengths  and  bearings  of  the  stadia  traverse.  Suppose  this  is  14,540 
ft.,  while  the  true  distance  from  the  triangulation  is  14,720  ft.,  then 

the  true  value  of s  is  100  x  '^^^^  =  101.24. 

/  14540 


*  This  is  much  the  best  method,  as  by  it  there  is  no  need  to  measure /and 
d  on  the  instrument.     As  a  rule  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  these  accurately. 
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In  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms'  tacheometer,  described  on 
this  page,  the  constant  of  the  instrument  is  50.  The  distance  is, 
however,  made  equal  to  100^  by  making  the  divisions  on  the  staff 
twice  their  proper  size.  In  a  14  in.  telescope  d  may  be  about  8  in. 
and  the  constant/+^/  to  be  added  is  therefore  14  -f  8  in.  =  22  in.  = 
1.84  ft.  As  plans  of  preliminary  location  surveys  are  usually  plot- 
ted to  a  scale  on  which  the  nearest  foot  only  can  be  scaled,  in 
practice  the  even  2  ft.  is  usually  added.  Similarly  with  a  10  in.  tele- 
scope in  which  ^=5  in.  the  constant  to  be  added  is  10  +  5  in.  = 
15  in.  =  1.25  ft.,  and  in  practice  an  even  i  ft.  is  added.  These 
constants  are  easily  added  mentally,  and  need  entail  very  little 
extra  trouble.  If  much  accuracy  is  desired  in  the  levels  the  exact 
value  of /+  d  should  be  used  in  computing  the  levels. 

Porro's  Stadia  Telescope. — In  order  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  adding  a  certain  amount  to  each  horizontal  distance, 
in  1823,  Porro,  a  Piedmontese  officer,  introduced  between  the 
object  glass  and  the  diaphragm  a  third  lens,  called  an  anallatic  lens, 
so  placed  that  its  focal  length  and  that  of  the  object  glass  overlap 
each  other  slightly,  while  the  principal  interior  focus  of  the  object 
glass  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  apex 
of  the  measuring  angle,  therefore,  coinciding  with  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  instrument,  the  necessity  of  adding  /+  d  to  each  horizontal 
distance  is  obviated.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  having  to  add  a  constant  usually  an  even  i  ft.  or  2 
ft.  is  trifling,  and  that  the  additional  lenses  and  complications 
adopted  by  Porro  are  therefore  quite  unnecessary. 

Troughton     &    Simms'    Tacheometer. — Nevertheless 

many  engineers  prefer  to  have  a  special  lens  introduced,  and  Fig. 
182  shows  a  tacheometer  of  this  description  as  made  by  Messrs 
Troughton  &  Simms.  As  long  as  the  object  glass  and  the  anal- 
latic lens  are  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  each  other  the 
measuring  angle  is  constant.  Also  by  altering  the  distance  apart 
of  the  stadia  hairs  in  the  diaphragm  any  other  measuring  angle 
may  be  formed,  its  apex  still  remaining  in  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
instrument.  A  detachable  key  fits  in  at  c  and  actuates  the  arrange- 
ment for  adjusting  the  measuring  angle.  A  key  fitting  at  b  adjusts 
the  vertical  circle.  There  are  two  sets  of  horizontal  hairs  in  the 
diaphragm,  the  measuring  angle  formed  by  the  furthest  apart  set 
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corresponds  to  the  angle  twice  the  tangent  of  half  of  which  is  0.03, 
while  the  measuring  angle  formed  by  the  other  set  corresponds  to 
that  angle  twice  the  tangent  of  half  of  which  Js  0.004,     When  the 


Fig.  182.— Tfoughlon  &  Sinims'  Tacheometer. 

line  of  sight  of  the  furthest  apart  set  is  obscured  the  other  set  is  to 
be  used,  the  staff  reading  being  multiplied  by  5  as  .004  x  5  =.02 ; 
the  .02  set  being  as  a  rule  used.     The  eyepiece  can  be  moved  up 
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and  down  by  the  pinion  shown  so  as  to  obtain  a  dear  sight  of  the 
extreme  cross  hairs.  The  bubble  at  a  is  connected  to  the  vernier 
arras  of  the  vertical  circle.  For  this  instrument  the  size  of  the 
divisions  on  the  staff  must  be  .02  of  the  unit  of  measurement,  /.^., 
.02  ft.  or  .02  metre  as  the  case  may  be.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  an  ordinary  theodolite,  having  cross  hairs  fitted  so  that 

the  constant-^  is  approximately  —  =100,  while  the  divisions  of  the 
t  .01 

staff  are  also  .01,  i,e,y  .01  ft.  or  .01  metre,  which  is  the  ordinary 

division  of  the  levelling  staff,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  tacheo- 

metry  work. 


Specially  Graduated  Staff. — A  staff  may  be  graduated  to 
suit  the  stadia  hairs  of  any  particular  theodolite,  so  that  if  the  con- 
stant multiplier  •^=  103.20  say,  using  an  ordinary  staff  graduated 

to  feet  and  hundredths,  the  multiplier  is  exactly  100  using  the 
specially  graduated  staff.  This  is  of  course  effected  by  making  the 
size  of  the  divisions  of  the  special  staff  to  suit  the  instrument  in 
question.  This  system  has  been  found  less  accurate  than  the 
system  which  uses  the  ordinary  levelling  staff  graduated  to  feet  and 
hundredths,  and  is  objectionable  for  the  following  reasons  : — The 
cost  and  trouble  of  regraduating  and  repainting  the  staff  when  the 
constant  of  the  instrument  changes,  as  when  new  stadia  hairs  are 
put  in  or  for  other  reasons;  the  staff  cannot  be  used  with  any 
other  instrument  except  that  for  which  it  is  made;  such  a  staff 
could  not  be  used  for  obtaining  the  levels  of  the  various  points 
observed  without  calculating  laborious  corrections. 

Stadia  Tables  for  Horizontal  Sights. — Many  engineers 
have  objected  to  using  the  stadia  system  on  account  of  the  labour 
involved  in  reducing  the  field  observations.  It  is,  however,  easy 
to  prepare  a  table  for  any  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  labour 
of  reducing  the  field  observations  is  much  diminished.     Suppose 

for  the  theodolite  in  use  -,  =  104.80,/+  ^=  2  ft,  such  a  table  would 

be  as  under : — 
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•^=104.80     (/+^)  =  2. 


00 


Suflf 
Readings. 

Distance. 

Staff 
Readings. 

Distance. 

Staff 
Readings. 

Distance. 

.01 
.02 

.03 
.04 
.05 
.06 

.07 
.08 

-09 

1.05 
2.10 

3-14 

4.19 

5.24 
6.29 

7.34 
8.38 

9-43 

.10 
.20 

.30 
.40 

.60 
.70 
.80 

.90 

10.48 
20.96 

3144 
41.92 

52.40 

62.88 

83184 
94.32 

I.OO 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 

&C.  &C. 
up  to 

14.00  or 
16.00 

106.80 
211.60 
316.40 
421.20 
526.00 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

■  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

.10=12.48 
.20=22.96 
-30=33-44 

.40  =  43.92 

.50=54.40 
.60=64.88 

.70  =  75.36 
.80  =  85.84 
.90=96.32 

Suppose  the  staff  reading  is  4.73,  from  the  table  we  have — 

4.00  =  421.20 

•70  =     73-36 
-03  =       3-M 

4.73  =  497-70 
That  is,  the  distance  corresponding  to  a  staff  reading  of  4.73  is 
497.70.     This  is  obtained  from  the  table  by  inspection  and  the 
simple  addition  of  three  quantities. 

In  preparing  the  table  the  constant  (/+d?)  =  2.oo  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  distances  for  the  even  feet  staff  readings  only,  ue.^ 
in  the  last  column  only.  If  the  {f+d)  were  included  in  the  dis- 
tances for  the  tenths  and  hundredths  of  a  foot  also  the  result 
would  be  that  the  (/+  d)  would  be  added  in  twice  or  three  times 
in  place  of  once  only,  in  taking  out  any  distance  from  the  table. 

For  staff  readings  less  than  i  ft.  the  subsidiary  table  for  tenths 
given  under  the  principal  table  is  to  be  used.  This  is  simply  the 
distances  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  first  table  with  the 
constant  {f+d)  added  to  each.  The  parts  for  the  hundredths  of 
a  foot  are  taken  from  the  first  table  as  before.  For  example,  for  a 
staff  reading  of  0.99  we  have — 

From  subsidiary  table  .90  =   96.32 
From  first  table  .09=     9.43 

.99=105.75 
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For  staff  readings  less  than  .10  the  table  does  not  apply  unless  the 
constant  (f+d)  be  added  to  each  of  the  distances  in  the  second 
column  of  the  first  table.  Of  course  another  subsidiary  table 
might  be  prepared  for  the  hundredths  of  a  foot  staff  readings,  but 
as  .10  corresponds  to  12.48  ft.  distance  readings  will  not  be  taken 
nearer  than  this,  and  it  is  not  required. 

A  table  like  that  given  above  may  be  prepared  in  less  than  an 
hour  if  we  remember  that  omitting  the  (/+  d)  the  distances  are 
simply  proportional  to  the  staff  reading. 

With  such  a  table  and  a  little  practice  the  field  observations  of 
a  whole  day  may  be  reduced  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 


Fig.  183. — Inclined  Sights  :  Staff  Vertical. 


Inclined  Sights :  Staff  held  Vertical.— We  have  hitherto 

supposed  that  the  collimation  line  of  the  telescope  is  horizontal. 
In  practice,  however,  it  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  as  shown  in 
Fig.  183. 

In  this  case  the  staff  reading  ac  must  be  reduced  to  a'c'  at 
right  angles  to  the  collimation  line  fb.  The  angle  cbc'  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  angle  v,  and  the  triangle  cbc'  may  be  considered  to 
be  right  angled  at  c'  without  appreciable  error,  therefore  we  have — 

a'c'  =  AC  cos  v  =  5  cos  V 
Therefore  distance  fb=iooj  cos  v,  if  the  constant  of  the  in- 
strument is  TOO.     To  this  we  add  (/+</)  say  2  ft.,  and  we  get — 

TB=  I005  cos  v  +  2 
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Also  D  =  TB  COS  V 

=  lOOJ  COS^  V+  2  COS  V (l) 

Also  for  EB  =  7/,  we  have — 
z;  =  TB  sin  v 
=  looj  COS  V  sin  V  4-  2  sin  v 
It  is,  however,  usual  to  deduce  v  from  d,  and  we  then  get — 

z;  =  D  tan  V (2) 

In  the  above  formulae  the  constant  of  the  instrument  has  been 
taken  as  equal  to  100,  1.^.,  •s=  100  and  (/+  d)  =  2.     The  most 

general  form  of  the  formulae  is  d  =  v  cos^  v  +  (/+^)  cos  v  and 


V  ^ij  cos  V  sin  V  +  {f-^-d)  sin  v. 


Inclined  Sights:  Staff  held  Perpendicular  to  Line 

of  Sight. — In  place  of  holding  the  staff  vertical  it  may  be  held 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  This  is 
effected  by  having  a  sliding  sight  on  the  staff  and  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  staff-holder  inclines  the  staff  until  he  sights  the  instru- 
ment through  the  sights.  The  collimation  line  being  then  directed 
to  the  sight,  the  staff  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  tb. 
In  this  case  if  /^d=  2,  and  the  constant  of  the  instrument  is 
100,  TB=iooj  +  2,  and  it  is  usual  to  neglect  bb'.  As  b'gb  =  v, 
bb'  =  gb  sin  v,  and  is  usually  small. 
D  is  then  =  tb  cos  v 

=  100s  cos  V  +  2  cos  V  =  (loos  +  2)  cos  V  ...  (3) 
For  V  we  have  z;  =  tb  sin  v 

=  loos  sin  v  +  2  sin  v  =  (100^+2)  sin  v 
V  is  more  conveniently  deduced  from  d,  and  we  have — 

v  =  D  tan  v (4) 

Errors  in  Distance  and  Level  with  Staff  held  Perpendicular  to 
Collimation  Line, — Taking  v  =  3o'',  sin  v  =  ^,  j  =  6  ft,  and  dis- 
tance D  therefore  about  500  ft.,  the  staff  reading  at  b  being  5  ft., 

we  get — 

bb'  =  5  X  J  =  2.5  ft.  error  in  distance. 
b'g  =  bg  cos  v  =  5  X  .87  =  4.35  ft. 
5  -  4.35  =  .65  ft.  =  8  in.  nearly  error  in  level.* 

*  In  finding  the  level  of  the  ground  at  G  the  staff  reading  bg  is  deducted 
from  the  level  of  the  point  B  or  b'  ;  as  it  is  really  b'(;  which  should  be  deducted 
the  error  in  level  of  the  point  g  is  therefore  bg  -  b'g,  as  above. 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  through  levels  of 
the  main  stations  of  the  traverse  with  the  ordinary  spirit  level,  the 
leveller  following  up  the  tacheometer.  The  tacheometer  levels  will 
be  near  enough,  however,  for  the  spot  levels  for  contours,  &c. 

Errors  of  2.5  ft.  in  distance  and  8  in.  in  level  in  a  distance  of 
about  500  ft.  due  merely  to  the  reduction  of  the  sights  are  very 
considerable,  and  to  attain  anything  like  accuracy  the  correction 
bb'  must  be  calculated  and  applied  to  the  distance  and  the  staff 
reading  bg  must  be  reduced  to  b'g,  the  latter  being  used  in  com- 


Fig.  184. — Inclined  Sights  :  Staif  Perpendicular  to  Line  of  Sight. 


puting  the  level  of  the  point  g.  These  calculations  render  the  re- 
ductions laborious  and  troublesome,  and  the  system  of  holding  the 
staff  perpendicular  to  the  collimation  line  is  not  much  used.  The 
system  of  holding  the  staff  vertical  is  that  most  generally  adopted. 

Error  from  badly  held  Staff. — The  advantage  of  holding 
the  staff  at  right  angles  to  the  collimation  line  is  that  a  small 
error  in  the  position  of  the  staff  does  not  affect  the  results  so 
much  as  when  the  staff  is  vertical.  Thus  at  a  distance  of  about 
600  ft.  on  the  collimation  line  when  v  =  30°  a  deviation  of  3*  from 
the  vertical  position  of  the  staff  gives  an  error  of  15  ft.  in  horizontal 
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distance,  while  a  deviation  of  3"  from  the  perpendicular  position  of 
the  staff  gives  only  about  i  ft.  of  error  in  horizontal  distance ;  for 

an  instrument  in  which  the  stadia  hairs  are  so  placed  that  4  =  100. 

When  using  a  staff  held  vertically,  it  should  therefore  always  be 
provided  with  a  spirit  level  to  ensure  perfect  verticality,  otherwise 
the  staff-holder  must  carry  a  plumb  bob.  In  level  country  the 
staff  is  of  course  read  with  the  colli mation  line  horizontal,  which 
saves  trouble  in  the  reduction  of  the  distance.  When  possible 
the  lower  hair  should  be  directed  to  an  even  foot  on  the  staff; 
this  simplifies  the  subtraction  of  the  lower  staff  reading  from  the 
upper  to  get  s  the  space  intercepted.  It  is  usually  more  con- 
venient, however,  to  set  the  vertical  arc  to  an  even  minute,  so  as 
to  get  the  reductions  directly  from  the  tables. 

Tables  for  making  the  Reductions.— When  the  staff  is 

held  at  right  angles  to  the  collimation  line  as  in  Fig.  184,  the 
reductions  may  be  simply  performed  with  the  ordinary  tables  of 
sines,  cosines,  and  tangents.  When  the  staff  is  held  vertical, 
however,  to  get  d  we  have  to  multiply  by  cos^  v  and  this  again 
by  tan  v  to  get  v.  This  would  be  too  tedious  without  special 
tables.  In  making  the  reductions  of  inclined  sights  a  table  similar 
to  that  given  on  page  269  should  be  prepared,  but  without  adding 
in  the  constant  (/+  d).  The  distances  as  obtained  from  this  table 
are  then  to  be  multiplied  by  cos^  v  and  the  constant  (/+^)  cos  v 
added  to  each.  When  v  =  5'*  44'  the  reduction  of  the  inclined 
sight  to  the  horizontal  is  one  per  cent,  exactly,  or  i  ft.  per  100  ft. 
Where  an  error  of  i  in  100  is  permissible  the  reduction  to  the 
horizontal  need  not  therefore  be  made  for  vertical  angles  less 
than  6°.  For  obtaining  the  elevations  of  the  main  stations  of  the 
traverse  the  reduction  must,  however,  be  made  in  all  cases  if  the 
elevation  is  deduced  from  the  distance,  /.^.,  from  7/  =  d  tan  v. 

Stadia  Table  for  IncUned  Sights.— Table  IV.  will  be 

found  very  convenient  for  reducing  inclined  sights  in  stadia  work. 
This  table  gives  values  of  cos^  v  and  cos  v  sin  v  for  every  2  minutes 
of  vertical  angle  up  to  31**.  At  the  foot  of  each  page  values  of 
(f'\-i)  cos  v  and  {/-{-d)  sin  v  are  given  for  (/+<^  =  o.75,  i.oo, 
and  1.25. 

To  reduce  any  inclined  sight  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply 
the  value  of  cos^  v  or  cos  v  sin  v  given  in  the  table  by  the  space 
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intercepted  on  the  staff  and  by  the  constant  of  the  instrument  4-  \ 

the  value  of  (/+  d)  cos  v  or  (/+  d)  sin  v  is  then  to  be  added.     By 
preparing  a  table  similar  to  that  on  page  269,  but  without  adding 

in  the  constant  (/+  d)^  the  values  of  v  may  be  obtained  from  it. 

These  are  then  to  be  multiplied  by  the  values  in  Table  IV.  and 
(/+  d[)  cos  v  or  (/+  d)  sin  v  as  given  in  Table  IV.  added. 

Reducing  the  Levels. — Care  must  be  taken  in  reducing 
the  levels. 

For  Back  Sights  we  have — 
When  the  vertical  angle  is  plus  l.i.  =  l.s.s.  +  b.s.  -  v.c. 
„  „  minus  l.i.  =  L.S.S.  +  b.s.  +  v.c. 

For  Fore  Sights, 
When  the  vertical  angle  is  plus  i..s.s.  =  l.i.  +  v.c.  -  f.s. 
„  „  minus  l.s.s.  =  l.i.  -  f.s.  ~  v.c. 

These  apply  whether  staff  is  held  vertical  or  perpendicular  to 
collimation  line. 

L.I.  =  level  of  axis  of  instrument. 
L.S.S.  =  level  of  staff  station. 
B.S.  =  back  sight  (as  read  by  axial'hair). 
F.s.  =  fore  sight   (  „  „  ). 

v.c  =  vertical  component  =  2^  in  formulae  and  figures. 

Plus  vertical  angle  =  angle  of  elevation. 

Minus        „  =       „       depression. 
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Field  Work. — The  tacheometer  is  chiefly  useful  for  pre- 
liminary location  surveys  of  lines  of  communication,  such  as  roads 
or  railways.  The  first  point  is  to  ^x  upon  the  main  stations  of  the 
traverse  on  each  of  which  the  tacheometer  is  to  bo  set  up.  These 
stations  may  be  selected  at  the  most  convenient  points  for  com- 
manding the  strip  of  country  to  which  the  survey  is  to  be  confined, 
and  need  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  final  location  of  the 
centre  line,  although  it  is  advisable  to  make  them  do  so  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  staff  must  first  be  held  upon  the  bench  mark,  or 
on  a  point  whose  level  is  known  or  assumed  as  a  datum  for  the 
levels.  Book  the  vertical  angle  and  the  staff  readings.  The  staff 
reading  of  the  axial  hair  should  be  taken.  Also  measure  the  height 
of  the  instrument's  axis  above  the  ground  or  peg  over  which  it  is 
stationed.  From  these  data  the  reduced  level  of  the  axis  of  the 
instrument  and  the  level  of  the  first  station  a  is  deduced  as 
explained  on  page  274.  It  is  not  of  course  necessary  to  do  this 
in  the  field,  as  the  reductions  may  be  performed  in  the  office. 
The  staff-holder  now  proceeds  to  all  the  points  in  succession  the 
levels  and  positions  of  which  are  to  be  taken.  It  will  of  course 
save  time  if  there  are  several  staff-holders,  if  there  is  a  special 
assistant  to  book  the  readings  at  the  instrument.  An  expert 
tacheometer  man  can  do  with  as  many  as  six  staff-holders.  The 
bearings,  vertical  angles,  stadia  and  axial  hair  readings  of  each 
point  are  to  be  noted.  A  good  plan  is  to  denote  the  main 
stations  by  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c,  &c., 
the  subsidiary  stations  or  spot  levels  observed  from  station  a 
being  denoted  by  a^,  a^  A3,  &c.,  those  observed  from  station  b 
by  1*1,  Bg,  Bg,  B^,  &c.  When  the  capital  letters  are  exhausted  we 
may  use  the  small  letters  a^  b,  r,  &c.,  then  the  capital  letters  may  be 
used  over  again,  and  so  on.*  In  this  manner  all  the  data  neces- 
sary to  plot  the  contours,  positions  of  roads,  streams,  rivers,  build- 
ings, boundaries,  &c.,  visible  from  the  first  station  a  are  booked. 

The  next  thing  is  to  book  the  vertical  angle,  bearing,  and  staff 
readings  of  station  b.  From  these  the  position  and  level  of  B  are 
obtained  by  the  reductions  performed  in  the  office.  The  tacheo- 
meter is  now  shifted  to  b,  and  the  first  sight  taken  is  the  back 
sight  to  a.  From  this  the  distance  ba  and  level  of  axis  of  instru- 
ment is  obtained. 

*  Gribble,  Preliminary  Survey. 
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Measure  also  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  above 
the  peg  or  ground  at  b.*  The  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
as  deduced  from  the  level  of  b  +  height  of  instrument  above  ground 
or  peg  should  agree  with  height  of  axis  of  instrument  as  deduced 
from  vertical  angle  and  staff  readings  observed  in  the  back  sight 
from  B  to  A.  The  distance  ab  should  also  agree  with  the  distance 
as  deduced  from  the  fore  sight  a  to  b.  If  these  do  not  agree,  the 
means  may  be  adopted  for  the  plotting  in  the  office.  Now  all  the 
lateral  and  intermediate  points  visible  from  b  are  to  be  observed 
and  the  readings  booked.  Any  very  important  points  previously 
observed  from  a  may  also  be  observed  from  b  as  a  check  and  the 
mean  values  adopted.  Next  the  station  c  is  observed,  and  the 
readings  booked.  Then  shift  to  c  and  take  a  back  sight  to  b, 
then  take  all  detail  visible  from  c,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  route 
has  been  traversed.  Special  side  stations  may  be  used  when  it  is 
desired  to  see  over  an  area  not  visible  from  the  main  traverse. 
In  case  of  any  obstacle  to  reading  of  extreme  stadia  hairs  or  in 
case  of  distances  so  great  that  both  extreme  hairs  cannot  be 
brought  on  the  staff,  use  one  extreme  hair  and  the  axial  one  and 
deduce  the  other  extreme  hair  reading. 

Micrometer  for  Long  Sights. — When  the  length  of  the 
sights  exceeds  the  power  of  the  instrument  to  distinguish  the 
figures  and  divisions  of  the  staff,  the  micrometer  must  be  used. 
This  consists  of  an  extra  pair  of  movable  hairs  actuated  by  a 
micrometer  screw  near  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope.  These 
movable  hairs  are  moved  apart  or  closer  together  until  they 
coincide  with  the  extremities  of  two  discs  on  the  levelling  staff 
or  on  a  special  staff.  The  distance  apart  of  the  discs  is  usually 
10  ft.  From  the  micrometer  reading  the  distance  is  deduced.  As 
a  rule  the  working  limit  of  the  length  of  the  sights  will  be  about 
10  chains,  beyond  which  a  micrometer  should  be  used. 

Best  Class  of  Instrument  for  Tacheometry.— As  the 

ordinary  20-power  telescope  will  not  read  .01  ft.  on  the  staff 
or  to  I  ft.  of  distance  at  10  chains,  a  40-power  telescope  should 
be  stipulated  for  in  the  theodolite,  either  with  ordinary  stadia 


*  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  extremity  of  tlie  plumb-bob  chain  exactly 
2  ft.  below  the  axis. 
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hairs  to  read  i  per  cent,  or  i  ft.  per  loo  ft.,  or  with  an  extra 
anallatic  lens. 

Office  Work. — The  first  work  to  be  done  is  to  reduce  the 
distances  and  levels  in  the  field  book.  When  the  staff  is  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  coUimation  line,  ordinary  tables  of  sines,  cosines, 
and  tangents  will  suffice.  Crelle's  tables,  which  give  at  one  in- 
spection the  products  of  three  figures  by  three  figures,  will  also  be 
of  assistance.  With  the  staff  held  vertical,  Table  IV.  will  be  useful. 
The  traverse  lines  are  first  plotted  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
details  are  next  to  be  plotted  by  means  of  radiating  lines  from 
each  of  the  traverse  stations.  Each  of  these  radiating  lines  will 
be  the  bearing  of  the  point  where  the  staff  was  held.  The  dis- 
tances are  scaled  off,  and  the  reduced  levels  of  the  points  figured 
on  the  plan  alongside  each.  From  these  reduced  levels  all  the 
contours  are  drawn  in  by  interpolating  between  them.  See  graphic 
interpolation  of  contours.  Chapter  III.  From  the  contours  the 
proper  location  of  the  line  is  laid  down  in  the  usual  way  (see 
Chapter  V.). 

Special  Protractor. — In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ruling 
of  radiating  lines  at  each  main  station  and  consequent  disfigure- 
ment of  the  plan,  a  special  protractor  has  been  devised.  It  is 
semicircular  in  shape,  the  scale  of  the  plan  being  marked  along 
the  line  of  its  diameter.  It  rotates  round  a  needle  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  protractor  and  through  the  main  station.  The  pro- 
tractor being  set  with  the  bearing  of  the  line  in  coincidence  with 
the  meridian  line  through  the  main  station,  its  zero  will  then  be 
on  the  bearing  of  the  line — ^that  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pro- 
tractor will  coincide  with  the  position  of  the  line  desired  to  be 
protracted.  The  point  may  therefore  be  protracted  by  simply 
scaling  off  the  distance  along  the  scale  on  the  protractor,  after  it 
has  been  set  to  the  proper  bearing. 

Accuracy  of  Tacheometer  or  Stadia  Surveying.-— 

When  through  levels  of  the  main  stations  are  taken  with  the  spirit 
level,  the  resulting  longitudinal  section  of  the  line  plotted  from  the 
contours  will  agree  very  closely  with  the  actual  working  section. 
Cross  sections  may  be  plotted  from  the  contours,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  earthwork  will  also  agree  closely  with  the  final  quantities. 
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When  through  levels  are  taken  with  the  ordinary  spirit  level  the 
level  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  of  course  deduced  from  these 
levels  +  height  of  axis  above  peg  or  ground,  and  not  from  the  back 
or  fore  sights. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rapidity  of  tagheometry  in  the 
field  work,  while  much  more  detail  is  likely  to  be  surveyed  with 
the  tacheometer  than  by  any  of  the  older  methods  of  surveying. 
Its  use  is,  however,  of  course  confined  to  open  country.  On  the 
Continent  the  tacheometer  is  supplanting  every  other  method  of 
making  preliminary  surveys  for  public  works,  especially  among 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  engineers. 

Every  engineer  should  at  least  stipulate  for  stadia  hairs  in  the 
telescope  of  his  theodolite. 

Mr  R.  E.  Middleton,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,*  in  order  to  get  practical 
data  of  the  accuracy  of  tacheometric  distances  and  levels,  measured 
a  base  on  a  plot  of  ground  near  Wimbledon,  the  probable  error 
of  which  was  under  \  in.  He  had  a  number  of  stations  set  out 
trigonometrically,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  being  calculated  from 
the  measured  base,  while  the  levels  were  determined  by  levelling 
with  the  spirit  level.  All  the  stations  were  then  surveyed  and 
levelled  by  tacheometry  with  a  5  in.  theodolite  divided  to  20'. 
Two  systems  were  employed,  the  first  being  the  tangential  system 
by  simple  vertical  angles,  described  on  page  256,  and  for  which 
the  Bell-Elliott  tacheometer  (Fig.  180)  is  specially  adapted ;  the 
second  being  the  tacheometer  system  proper  with  stadia  hair 
readings  of  an  ordinary  levelling  staff  divided  into  feet  and  hun- 
dredths of  a  foot.  The  latter  is  called  the  subtense  system  by 
Mr  Middleton.  On  the  back  of  the  staff  black  lines  y|^  ft.  wide 
and  10  ft.  apart  were  painted  as  sights  for  the  tangential  system. 
In  the  observations  of  the  tangential  angles  both  faces  of  the  in- 
strument were  used,  two  verniers  being  read  at  each  observation, 
thus  making  four  readings  for  each  angle.  The  observations  were 
made  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  represent  the  accuracy  attainable  in 
practice.  Observations  on  the  tangential  system  were  also  taken 
to  two  lines  only  5  ft.  apart  on  the  staff,  and  also  on  the  tacheo- 
meter system  proper,  with  the  interceptions  of  only  two  stadia  hairs 
in  place  of  three.  The  results  of  the  10  ft.  base  and  three  stadia 
hairs  only  are  given  here  : — 

*  Practical  Observations  in  Tacheometry,  Minutes  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  czvi. 
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Tangential  System. 


Length  of  Line. 

o  to 
looft. 

xoo  to 
200  ft. 

900  to 
400  ft. 

400  to 
600  ft. 

600  to 
800  ft. 

800  to 
1,000  ft. 

Above 
x,oooft. 

TotaL 

Number  of  lines 

S 

12 

32 

28 

20 

10 

n 

120 

Average  length  per 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet.     '     Feel. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

line 

55-94 

164.23 

323.42 

498.36 

682.23    902.60 

1388.42 

56a62 

Average    error    per 

line  *  - 

0.16 

0.15 

0.84 

I.91 

3- 13 

4.28 

17.17 

3.43 

Proportional  average 

^     1 

error  per  i,ooo  ft.t 

-2.93 

-0.25 

+  0.97 

-0.91 

+  0.64 

-0.36 

+  2.44 

+0.68 

^V-^ 

^ 

Average  length,  479.88  ft.  ;  average  error, 
+0.1 16  ft.  ;  total  length,  48944.88  ft.; 
number  of  lines,  102. 

Subtense  System. 


Length  of  Line. 

0  to 
100  ft. 

100  to 
300  ft. 

300  to 
400  ft. 

400  to 
600  ft. 

600  to 
800  ft. 

800  to 
1,000  ft. 

Above 
x,oco  ft. 

Total. 

Number  of  lines 

5 

13 

41 

39 

31 

10 

I 

140 

Average  length  per 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

line 

55.94 

163.01 

328.88 

498.96 

676.97 

912.49 

1 136. 19 

475.64 

Average    error    per 

line*  • 

0.20 

0.57 

0.72 

1.22 

1. 51 

2.82 

2.07 

I.16 

Proportional  average 

error  per  1,000  ft.  t 

+  2.18 

-0.81 

+  0.30 

-1.49 

+  0.09 

-2.35 

+  1.82 

-0.6s 

1 

Average  length,  452.00  ft.  ;  aver- 
age error,  -  0.43  ft. ;  total  length, 
56047.72  ft.  ;  number  of  lines, 
124. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr  Middleton. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  shortest  lines,  taken  separately,  are  more 
accurate  than  the  longer  lines.  The  short  lines  are  not,  however, 
so  accurate  as  the  long  lines  when  taken  in  the  aggregate  and 
proportionally. 

Comparison  of  the  two  Systems. — A  comparison  shows  that 
the  limit  of  accuracy  is  reached  in  the  tangential  system  when 
the  staff  is  1,000  ft.  from  the  instrument;  as  in  lines  between  100 
and  1,000  ft.  long  the  average  error  per  1,000  ft.  is  +0.1 16  ft., 

*  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  totals  of  the  errors  by  tnc 
number  of  lines. 

t  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  final  error  by  the  number 
of  lines,  and  reducing  to  a  length  of  1,000  ft.  in  simple  proportion. 
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while  in  lines  above  1,000  ft.  long  the  average  error  is  +  2.44  ft. 
In  the  subtense  system  the  limit  of  accuracy  appears  to  be  reached 
at  800  ft.  Between  100  and  800  ft.  the  average  error  is  -0.43  ft. 
per  1,000  ft.,  while  beyond  that  distance  it  increases  to  -1.97  ft. 
(see  Tables).  Within  the  above  limits  the  results  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  subtense  system  as  regards  individual  errors,  and  are 
not  much  affected  by  distance. 

The  degree  of  error  of  the  subtense  system  may  be  represented 
by  a  probable  error  of  ±  i  ft.  per  2,000  ft.,  which  compares  very 
favourably  with  careful  chaining,  and  is  much  superior  to  chaining 
on  rough  ground.  As  regards  the  reducing,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  labour  involved,  but  with  proper  tables 
the  advantage  would  probably  lie  with  the  subtense  system.  As 
regards  manipulation  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems,  as  each  is  easily  mastered.  For 
greater  lengths  than  1,000  ft.  in  the  one  case  and  800  ft.  in 
the  other  the  tangential  system  is  best,  especially  if  sighting 
discs  are  attached  to  the  staff.  With  these  by  the  tangential 
system  distances  up  to  a  mile  may  be  measured  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy. 

In  using  the  tacheometer,  the  notion  of  English  engineers 
that  the  instrument  is  the  responsible  post  must  be  abandoned, 
and  the  chief  must  devote  himself  to  directing  the  staff-holders 
and  recording  the  positions  where  the  staff  is  held,  leaving  the 
manipulation  of  the  instrument  and  the  recording  of  the  obser- 
vations in  the  field  book  to  assistants. 

Levelling. — In  levelling  with  the  theodolite  the  two  systems  are 
identical,  and  the  results  attained  the  same.  In  160  continuous 
observations,  the  average  error  per  observation  was  +0.152  ft. 
The  closing  error  in  a  length  of  7,247  ft.  was  ±0.54  ft.;  in  a 
length  of  23,744  ft.  it  was  ±0.65  ft.  This  makes  the  probable 
error  per  mile  0.40  ft.  in  one  case  and  0,30  ft.  in  the  other.  If 
the  error  of  each  station  be  examined  independently,  and  the 
results  averaged,  the  error  in  160  observations,  the  total  length 
of  the  lines  being  92,269  ft.,  and  the  average  length  of  each  line 
576  ft.,  is  at  the  rate  of  0.0067  ft-  P^r  observation,  and  0.02  ft. 
per  mile. 

Of  lines  between  o  and  800  ft.  in  length,  the  number  is  131, 
with  an  average  length  of  436  ft.,  the  error  per  observation  being 
0.017  ft«i  2tnd  the  probable  error  per  mile  0.06  ft. 
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For  the  longer  lines,  their  average  length  is  1,172  ft.,  the 
error  per  observation  0.04  ft.,  and  the  probable  error  per  mile 
0.085  ft.  The  effect  of  long  lines  in  producing  inaccuracy  is 
therefore  small.  At  one  point  the  instrument  was  out  of  perfect 
adjustment,  and  in  more  experienced  hands  the  errors  above 
recorded  might  have  been  materially  reduced. 

American  Practice  in  Tacheometry  or  Stadia  Sur- 
veying.*— Tacheometry  is  much  used  by  American  engineers. 
American  experience  in  this  work  shows  that  the  accuracy  attained 
depends  on  the  care  taken  in  finding  the  constants,  as  explained 
on  page  264,  and  upon  the  roughness  of  the  country  surveyed. 
Results  of  surveys  give  more  accuracy  in  moderately  rough 
country  where  the  line  of  sight  is  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground,  thus  avoiding  the  errors  of  difference  of  refraction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  lines  of  sight. 

In  general,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  a  limit 
of  error  of  i  in  300  is  easily  reached,  while  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  error  may  be  reduced  to  i  in  2,000  or  less. 

On  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  the  mean  error  of  141 
traverse  lines  was  i  in  650.  The  lengths  of  the  lines  averaged 
from  800  to  1,000  ft.,  the  maximum  length  being  2,000  ft.  The 
officially  stipulated  for  limit  of  error  was  i  in  300. 

On  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  the  stadia  method  was  used 
for  the  survey  of  the  detail  of  1,750  sq.  miles,  and  also  for  the 
measurement  of  the  boundary  line,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  done  being  very  unfavourable  to  accuracy. 

On  this  survey,  on  fourteen  traverses  averaging  8.2  miles  each 
in  length,  the  closing  error  in  level  was  0.17  ft.,  or  2  in.  per  kilo- 
metre (.6  mile).  The  closing  errors  in  level  increased  rapidly  as 
the  average  vertical  angle  increased,  and  in  the  roughest  country 
seventeen  traverses  averaging  4.1  miles  each  in  length,  with  a  large 
average  vertical  angle,  had  a  closing  error  in  level  of  0.59  ft.,  or 
7  in.  per  kilometre.      The  average  error  in  distance  was  i  in  752. 

On  the  St  Louis  Topographic  Survey  a  traverse  over  40  miles 
in  length  was  run,  and  the  mean  error  in  distance  was  0.18  ft. 
or  2  in.  per  mile.  The  total  closing  error  in  level  for  the 
40  miles  was  0.64  ft.     At  a  point  20  miles  from  the  commence- 

*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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ment  the  error  in  level  was  zero,  while  at  27  miles  it  was  more 
than  twice  the  final  closing  error,  which  shows  that  in  stadia  work 
the  errors  compensate. 

Surveys  under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  attained  the 
following  results: — Thirty-six  traverses  of  a  mean  length  of  1.7 
miles  each  were  carried  over  rugged  country  ranging  in  level  from 
100  to  300  ft.  The  average  error  in  level  was  0.59  ft.  per  mile. 
Seventy-four  other  traverses  1.8  miles  each  in  average  length 
were  run  over  nearly  level  ground,  and  the  average  error  in 
level  was  0.31  ft.  per  mile.  The  maximum  error  in  level  was 
2.5  ft.  in  a  traverse  2.7  miles  long.  The  minimum  error  in  level 
was  0.03  ft.  in  another  traverse  of  about  the  same  length. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tacheometer  or  stadia  system 
is  the  best  for  preliminary  surveys  undertaken  for  the  location  of 
a  road  or  railway  or  other  line  of  communication,  and  also  in 
many  cases  for  the  details  of  surveys  of  more  or  less  extensive 
areas  ;  it  is  the  most  rapid  and  cheapest,  and  more  detail  is  likely 
to  be  surveyed  by  the  stadia  method  than  by  any  other  system. 
Also  the  distances  on  the  main  traverse  lines  by  the  stadia  method 
will  be  much  more  accurate  than  chaining  as  usually  executed 
on  such  a  survey.  On  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  in  a  test 
measurement  of  100  miles  by  stadia  work  and  by  chaining,  the 
stadia  was  found  compared  with  the  true  triangulation  distance 
to  be  much  more  accurate  than  the  chain.  The  stadia  system  can 
only  be  used  in  open  country,  but  even  in  dense  forest  or  jungle 
the  main  traverse  line  may  be  surveyed  by  the  stadia  method. 
The  J^nal  setting  out  of  the  line  of  a  railway  or  road  must,  how- 
ever, be  done  with  the  theodolite,  level,  and  chain,  pegs  being  put 
in  at  every  chain,  as  described  in  Chapter  V.  Owing  to  the 
general  use  of  the  Ordnance  maps  for  home  work,  tacheometer 
or  stadia  work  will  be  chiefly  useful  abroad. 

Tacheometry  was  first  used  in  Italy  about  1820.  It  was 
first  officially  used  in  the  United  States  in  1864,  when  it  was 
used  on  the  United  States  Lake  Survey. 

Example  of  Tacheometer  or  Stadia  Survey.— Fig. 

184A,  Plate  XI.,  is  an  example  of  part  of  a  tacheometer  survey 
for  a  railway  executed  by  Mr  Neil  Kennedy,  M.  Inst  C.E. 
This  survey  was  for  the  location  of  the  railway,  and  the  dotted 
line  ABODE  is  the  line  of  the  traverse,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  being  the 
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stations  on  which  the  instrument  was  set  up.  All  the  details  and 
contours  shown  in  Fig.  184A  were  taken  by  sights  from  these 
stations.  The  continuous  thick  black  line  shows  the  centre  line 
of  the  railway  as  located  from  the  contours  and  details  of  the 
plotted  survey.  Fig.  184B  is  a  section  of  the  part  of  the  railway 
shown  in  Fig.  184A,  and  the  continuous  line  is  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  surface  obtained  by  levelling  along  the  located  line 
after  it  was  set  out,  while  the  dotted  line  is  the  longitudinal  section 
along  the  same  line  as  obtained  from  the  contours  and  levels  of 
the  tacheometer  survey  (Fig.  184 a).  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
agree  quite  nearly  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  preliminary 
location  and  preliminary  estimates. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TUNNEL  ALIGNMENT  AND  SETTING   OUT 

Surface  Alignment. — The  centre  line  of  a  tunnel  must  first 
of  all  be  carefully  ranged  out  on  the  surface  from  end  to  end. 
In  any  case  for  at  least  each  portion  between  contiguous  shafts 
a  connected  line  must  be  ranged  out  on  the  surface  extending 
across  both  shafts,  before  driving  can  be  begun.  In  tunnelling 
through  very  high  snow-clad  mountain  ranges  it  is  often  im- 
possible for  obvious  reasons  to  range  out  the  line  of  the  tunnel 
on  the  surface  directly  along  the  centre  line  to  be  followed.  In 
such  cases  the  shafts  or  extremities  of  the  tunnel  must  be  con- 
nected by  a  triangulation  or  a  traverse  which  must  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  checked  to  ensure  accuracy. 
When  the  line  is  of  great  length  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  of  a  traverse  with  the  required  accuracy,  and 
in  that  case  a  triangulation  is  made  from  a  carefully  measured 
base.  The  alignment  of  the  great  Alpine  tunnels  was  effected  by 
triangulations  (see  page  307). 

Surface  Alignment  over  Hills. — When  it  is  possible  to 
range  out  the  line  directly  along  the  centre  line  and  over  hills 
or  mountains  of  moderate  height,  very  long  sights  of  2  or  3 
miles  may  sometimes  be  necessary.  In  this  case  the  ordinary 
small  theodolite  will  not  suffice,  and  a  more  powerful  instrument 
must  be  used.  The  line  is  first  of  all  ranged  out  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  theodolite,  and  two  points  in  this  line  are 
selected  as  fixed  points  for  the  final  alignment.  Observatories 
are  then  erected  at  suitable  places  where  the  slope  of  the  surface 
changes,  and  where  they  will  command  a  clear  view  of  the  shafts. 
A  transit  instrument  is  placed  in  these  observatories,  and  by  means 
of  it  the  line  is  finally  ranged  out,  the  two  fixed  points  on  the 
theodolite  line  being  taken  as  the  base.  These  observatories  are 
simply  brick,  concrete,  or  masonry  piers  carefully  built  so  that 
the  transit  instrument  when  placed  in  its  bearings  on  the  piers 
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may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  centre  line.  In  the  transit 
instrument  (see  Figs.  187,  188)  the  vertical  arc  and  horizontal  limbs 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  telescope  is  levelled  by  means  of  a 
striding  level  placed  across  its  horizontal  axis. 

Example  of  Surface  Alignment  over  Hills:  Align- 
ment of  the  Totley  Tunnel— The  following  description  of 
the  setting  out  of  the  Totley  Tunnel  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley 
Railway*  is  a  good  example  of  surface  alignment  over  hills.  The 
Totley  Tunnel  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  exception  of  the  Severn  Tunnel. 

"  The  Alignment  Aboveground, — The  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  the  accurate  setting  out  of  the  centre  line.  As 
the  longitudinal  section,  fig.  185,  Plate  XII.,  shows,  the  profile 
was  favourable  to  this  work,  distinct  changes  in  the  surface  taking 
place  at  convenient  distances,  and  high  ground  beyond  each 
extremity  of  the  tunnel  accommodated  terminal  stations  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  summit  observatory ;  there  was  no  need 
to  reverse  the  transit  instrument  except  at  that  point.  The  line 
having  been  fixed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  obtained 
with  a  6  in.  theodolite,  brick  observatories  were  built  at  the 
extreme  stations  (Bradway  and  Sir  William),  and  at  each  end  of 
the  changes  of  the  ground  surface  over  the  tunnel.  In  addition 
to  these,  an  observatory  (No.  3  west)  was  also  built  beyond 
the  entrance  at  Padley,  at  a  level  to  command  the  heading  on 
the  I  in  1,000  gradient;  and  a  station  was  fixed  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  beyond  (No.  4  west),  to  enable  these  two  points  to 
be  seen  from  within  the  heading  whenever  necessary. 

"  The  observatories  (Fig.  186)  were  built  hollow  of  brickwork 
in  cement  and  capped  with  stone.  A  large  flat  cast-iron  plate, 
having  a  hole  6  in.  wide  in  the  centre,  was  let  into  the  cap  and 
run  with  cement.  Upon  this  the  transit  instrument  rested.  A 
brass  scale,  \\  in.  wide,  divided  into  inches  and  twentieths  of  an 
inch,  was  fixed  across  this  central  hole  in  the  plate,  and  a  plumb 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument  could  thus  be  let  down 
through  the  hole  in  the  plate  to  touch  the  side  of  the  scale.  The 
transit  instrument  was   of  the   fixed   type,  with  a  3  in.  object 

*  Vol.  cxvi.  Minutes  Proceedings  Inst.  C.E.  Mr  Percy  Rickard,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  "Tunnels  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway."  Given  by  permission  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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glass  and  a  30  in.  telescope  (Figs.  187  and  188).  In  order  to 
enable  it  to  be  used  with  facility  at  different  observatories  as 
required,  an  extra  cast-iron  base  a  was  added,  resting  upon  three 
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Fig.  186. — Observatories. 


levelling  screws,  and  upon  it  the  ordinary  standard  rested;  the 
latter  was  pivoted  at  one  end  and  was  secured  between  two  slow- 
motion  adjusting  screws  at  the  other.  A  hole  3  in.  in  diameter 
was  made  in  this  base  plate  to  allow  the  plumbing  hook  to  pass 
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freely  through  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  standard  to  which  it  was 
attached.  This  extra  base  plate  enabled  the  instrument  to  be 
levelled  with  accuracy,  and  also  provided  a  slow  horizontal  move- 
ment similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  theodolite. 

**  In  setting  out  the  line^  two  points  in  that  set  by  the  small 
instrument  were  taken  as  fixed,  viz.,  the  summit  and  No.  i  west 
(Fig.  185),  and  from  the  summit  observatory  the  line  was  set 
upon  the  extreme  observatories  east  and  west  and  upon  No.  i 
east.  The  instrument  was  then  removed  to  No.  i  west,  and, 
with  Sir  William  observatory  as  a  fixed  point,  the  line  was  set  on 
No.  2  west.  The  instrument  was  then  removed  to  No.  2  west, 
and  the  line  was  in  the  same  way  set  upon  No.  3  west,  and 
similarly  on  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  east.  The  instrument  was  sub- 
sequently set  up  at  Bradway  and  Sir  William  observatories,  and 
the  centre  lines  of  No.  4  east  and  No.  3  west  were  checked. 
No.  4  west  was  then  set  out  from  No.  3  west,  and  checked  from 
No.  2  west,  and  the  external  line  was  complete. 

"  The  objects  found  most  easily  distinguishable  for  sighting 
upon  in  the  open  were: — (i)  A  board  with  a  3  in.  central  white 
line  painted  upon  a  black  ground,  fitted  with  a  plummet  and  fixed 
by  guy  ropes  (Fig.  189).  A  large  white  calico  screen  was  fixed 
behind  the  board,  and  a  few  feet  away  so  as  to  avoid  shadow, 
and  was  inclined  towards  the  sun.  This  arrangement  was  used 
at  the  terminal  stations,  which  were  each  more  than  3  miles  from 
the  summit,  but  could  only  be  clearly  distinguished  at  that  distance 
so  long  as  the  sun  was  in  front  of  the  screen.  (2)  An  iron  tripod, 
6  ft.  high  (Fig.  190),  with  adjustable  screwed  legs,  from  which 
was  suspended  a  heavily-weighted  fine  steel  wire.  On  this  wire 
was  centred  a  i  in.  blackened  tube,  5  ft.  long.  This  instru- 
ment was  used  against  the  sky,  as  at  the  summit  observatory,  the 
adjustment  screws  being  used  to  bring  the  fine  wire  exactly  to  the 
right  division  on  the  scale.  (3)  A  broad-arrow  board  (Fig.  191), 
2  ft.  by  I  ft.  6  in.,  faced  with  white  cardboard,  on  which  was 
drawn  a  broad  arrow  with  varying  widths  of  shaft.  This  was 
levelled  with  a  spirit  level  and  supported  from  the  back  with  light 
iron  stays,  and  was  used  for  short  distances. 

"  For  transferring  the  centre  line  down  the  shafts  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Figs.  192  and  193  was  used.  It  consisted  of  a  winding 
drum  carrying  the  wire,  mounted  upon  an  iron  frame  with  a  ratchet 
and  pawl  to  secure  it  in  any  position.     The  wire  passed  over  an 
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Fig.  18S,— Transit. 
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adjusting  screw  and  was  brought  into  line  by  turning  the  screw  in 
either  direction  as  required. 

"  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  outset  in  finding 
favourable  weather  for  fixing  the  line  upon  the  terminal  stations, 
as  it  was  essential  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  clear,  sufficiently 
cool  to  prevent  aberrations  due  to  heat,  and  yet  still  enough  for 
the  observatory  to  be  free  from  vibration.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  the  time  of  day  should  be  such  that  the  sun  would  illuminate 
the  front  of  both  screens  behind  the  objects  to  be  sighted.  The 
only  times  when  the  weather  answered  all  these  requirements 


Fig.  189. 

SightiDg  Board. 


Fig.  190. 
Sighting  Tripod. 


Fig.  191. 
Sighting  Board. 


were  rare  occasions  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  between  the  abate- 
ment of  a  high  wind  and  a  fall  of  rain ;  and  as  these  could  not  be 
predicted  beforehand,  and  a  day's  preparations  were  necessary, 
much  time  was  wasted.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  found  in 
sighting  across  the  Derwent  valley  westwards,  but  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  sighting  east  could  always  be  obtained  at  sunset  after 
a  warm  summer's  day. 

"  The  Alignment  Underground, — After  the  centre  line  had 
been  fixed  upon  the  observatories  at  the  surface,  the  positions  of 
the  four  shafts  at  Totley  were  set  out  from  them ;  and  when  the 
shafts  had  been  sunk,  the  centre  line  for  the  headings  was  trans- 
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ferred  below,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  weighted  wires  suspended 
from  the  top,  the  lines  being  produced  underground  by  a  small 
theodolite  until  the  headings  met  between  the  shafts.  The  brick 
lining  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  centre  line  was  again 
carefully  transferred  below  upon  byats  fixed  securely  into  the 
brickwork  at  No.  4  shaft  and  at  b  shaft.  With  this  bearing 
the  line  was  produced  by  the  large  transit  instrument  westwards 
into  the  heading  as  required.     At  Padley  the  line  was  produced 


Fig.  192. — Apparatus  for  Transferring  Line  down  Shafts. 
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Fig.  193. — Apparatus  for  Transferring  Line  down  Shafts. 

into  the  heading  direct  from  the  observatory  (No.  3  west).  When 
used  underground,  the  large  transit  instrument  rested  upon  a  balk 
of  limber,  which  was  supported  at  each  end  so  as  to  clear  the 
temporary  road.  The  extreme  range  of  the  instrument  below 
ground,  when  the  air  was  clear,  was  about  f  mile;  but  as  the 
headings  advanced  not  more  than  10  or  15  chains  could  be  seen 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  small  instrument 
was  then  used  in  preference.     The  line  was  marked  with  a  file 
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upon  iron  dogs,  driven  into  the  byats  or  head-trees  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  to  avoid  instrumental  errors,  the  line  was  set  out  twice, 
the  telescope  being  turned  over  transversely  in  the  bearings  be- 
tween the  operations.  The  mean  of  the  two 
results  was  the  centre  line  adopted.  The  ob- 
jects used  for  sighting  upon  underground  were : 
— (i)  For  long  distances,  a  large  circular-wick 
oil  lamp  of  40  candle-power  (Fig.  194),  fitted 
into  a  circular  wrought-iron  frame  which  was  sus- 
pended by  a  wire ;  and  (2)  for  short  distances 
for  use  with  the  smaller  instrument,  a  carriage 
candle,  fixed  in  a  weighted  frame  and  suspended 
in  the  same  way  (Fig.  195).  For  signalling 
long  distances  with  the   large  instrument  an 

^^ yp-        electrical    signalling  apparatus   was  employed. 

^sr  It  consisted  of  two  similar  instruments,  in  each 

— L— i-         q£  which  a  7  in.  single-beat  bell  was  mounted, 

with  a  battery  enclosed  beneath,  together  with 
J  mile  of  single  guttapercha-covered  cable 
wound  on  a  drum,  mounted  on  a  portable 
frame.  The  cable  was  thus  readily  paid  out  from  the  trolly  on 
which  the  instruments  were  conveyed  every  time  it  was  used, 
and  the  return  was  made  to  earth  through  a  galvanised-iron 
plate  temporarily  sunk  into  the  ground.  With 
this  apparatus  messages  could  be  sent  in  either 
direction,  and  to  prevent  misunderstandings  all 
signals  were  repeated  by  the  receiver,  and  any 
error  in  transmission  could  then  be  corrected 
by  the  transmitter.  The  advantages  of  electrical 
signalling  were  incalculable,  for,  besides  over- 
coming the  difficulty  of  setting  out  at  such  long 
range  in  a  narrow  heading,  it  saved  that  straining  of  the  eye  for 
signals  on  the  part  of  the  operator  which  is  so  trying  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus  favoured  better  work.  For 
signalling  short  distances  with  the  small  instrument,  a  red,  white, 
and  green  hand  lamp  was  used.  When  the  headings  met,  the 
difference  between  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  headings  was  found 
to  be  4^  in.,  and  the  difference  between  the  levels  was  2  J  in." 


Fig.  194. 
Sighting  Lamp. 


Fig.  195. 
Sighting  Candle. 


Surface  Alignment  in  Towns.— In  towns  the  centre  line 
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of  the  tunnel  is  usually  approximately  the  centre  line  of  the  street 
or  streets.  Cases,  however,  often  arise  when  it  is  either  not  possible 
or  inconvenient  to  follow  the  line  of  the  streets.  When  the  line 
follows  the  approximate  centre  of  the  streets,  boreholes  may  be 
put  down  from  the  surface  from  time  to  time.  The  underground 
line  may  then  be  checked  and  corrected  by  these,  and  in  this 
manner  a  line  having  curves  in  it  may  be  driven.  For  very  long 
distances  between  shafts,  however,  such  as  across  wide  rivers,  on 
which  no  intermediate  boreholes  can  be  put  down  as  checks,  the 
centre  line  is  usually  made  straight.  When  buildings,  large  ware- 
houses, &c.,  intervene  as  obstacles,  they  must  be  carefully  traversed 
round,  and  in  all  cases  there  should  be  a  check  traverse  made. 

Instruments  for  Setting  out  Tunnels. — As  regards  the 
instruments  to  be  used,  all  the  setting  out  of  some  of  the  largest 
tunnels  in  this  country  has  been  done  with  a  6  in.  theodolite 
reading  to  20  seconds,  but  for  ordinary  tunnel  work  a  7  or  8  in. 
instrument  reading  to  5  or  10  seconds  is  more  suitable.  Fig.  196 
shows  Troughton  &  Simms*  7  and  8  in.  instrument.  With  micro- 
meter microscopes  i  second  may  be  obtained  by  estimation  on 
these  instruments.  Micrometers  are  shown  in  illustration  of  1 2  in. 
theodolite  in  Chapter  XII. 

Setting  out  Curves  in  Tunnels. — When  curves  occur 
in  tunnels  the  curve  itself  is  not  ranged  out  on  the  surface ;  the 
intersection  angle  only  is  measured  and  the  distances  to  intersection 
point.  If  the  intersection  point  is  inaccessible,  measurements  are 
taken  from  which  the  intersection  angle  and  distances  to  intersec- 
tion point  are  calculated.  From  these  data  the  position  of  the 
tangent  points  is  calculated,  and  the  curve  set  out  underground  in 
the  usual  manner  (see  Chapter  V.).  In  sharp  curves  the  difference 
between  the  chord  and  the  arc  is  to  be  allowed  for. 

Taking  Measurements.  —  All  measurements  should  be 
taken  with  the  steel  tape,  and  it  will  be  found  best  to  measure 
along  the  surface  of  the  streets,  afterwards  taking  levels  to  reduce 
the  measurements  to  the  horizontal.  The  best  way  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  tape  is  to  make  a  mark  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  then 
accurately  mark  on  this  the  measurement  with  a  fine-pointed  lead 
pencil.  All  linear  measurements  should  be  repeated,  and  should 
agree  to  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch. 

U 
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Fig.  196.— TioughtoD  &  Simms'  7  and  8  in.  Theodolilc. 
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Observing  Angles. — Angles  should  be  observed  three  times, 
all  three  verniers  of  the  instrument  being  read  at  each  observation. 
This  is  generally  sufficient,  but  in  special  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  and  check  observations  oftener. 

Marking  Centre  Line  on  Surface. — The  centre  line  is  to 

be  marked  on  the  surface  when  in  towns  by  driving  spikes  or 
wedges  of  iron  between  the  setts  of  the  roadway,  the  centre  line 
being  marked  on  these  with  a  steel  punch.  Measurements  are 
taken  from  the  corners  of  buildings  to  locate  these  points  as 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  Fig.  84. 

In  the  country  the  surface  line  may  be  marked  by  stout  pegs 


Fig.  197. —Traversing  between  Shafts. 

having  brass  nails  driven  into  them,  on  which  punch  marks  are 
made.     In  special  cases  brick  piers  may  be  built  round  the  pegs. 

The  theodolite  should  be  kept  in  very  accurate  adjustment,  and 
"both  faces  "  (see  Chapter  II.)  should  be  used  whenever  possible. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  in  busy  towns  on  account  of 
the  traffic  nearly  all  the  surface  work  must  be  done  during  the 
night  with  the  aid  of  lamps. 

Traversing  between  Shafts.— Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
obstacles  as  shown  intervene  between  shafts  a  and  b.  Fig.  197. 
In  this  case  the  line  may  be  carried  round  by  the  traverse  shown. 
Thus  the  angles  at  c,  d,  e  having  been  measured,  and  also  the 
distances  cd,  de,  the  total  distance  cf  may  be  calculated,  as  also 
the  distance  ef  and  the  angle  efc  ;  from  these  the  point  f  may 
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be  located,  and  the  line  laid  out  over  the  second  shaft  b.  The 
point  F  should  be  checked  by  a  similar  traverse  along  the  other 
street  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  many  cases  when  tunnelling 
through  towns,  where  the  line  does  not  follow  the  streets,  it  is 
possible  to  range  out  the  line  directly  along  the  centre  line  by 
erecting  temporary  platforms  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  on  which 
the  instrument  may  be  set  up.  This  is  usually  more  accurate  for 
the  alignment  than  any  traverse  unless  in  situations  very  much 
exposed  to  wind  and  vibration. 

Transferring  Surface  Line  down  Shafts.— Points  having 

been  conveniently  fixed  on  the  centre  line  at  each  shaft,  the  next 
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Fig.  198. — Arrangement  for  Transferring  Line  down  Shafts. 


operation  is  to  transfer  the  line  down  below.  This  is  usually 
effected  by  means  of  plumb  bobs  suspended  by  fine  steel  wire  and 
accurately  ranged  in  on  the  centre  line.  The  arrangements  used 
on  the  Totley  Tunnel  have  already  been  described.  Fig.  198 
shows  a  very  handy  stand  for  suspending  the  plumb  lines.  The 
gun-metal  stand  abed  is  about  3  or  4  in.  high  by  about  6  in.  long, 
and  is  fastened  by  four  screws  to  the  timber  a.  This  is  a  stout 
timber  placed  across  the  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line 
of  the  tunnel,  and  must  be  strong  enough,  and  fixed  so  as  to 
be  perfectly  steady  and  free  from  vibration.  The  line  is  first 
roughly  ranged  over  the  shaft,  and  the  hole  b  is  cut  out  of  the 
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timber.  The  bottom  of  the  stand  has  also  an  oval  hole  in  it, 
and  it  is  screwed  down  to  the  timber  centrally  over  the  hole  b. 

The  next  operation  is  to  fix  the  wire  to  the  clip  arrangement 
c.  This  piece  is  in  two  parts,  and  fits  round  the  head  be  of  the 
stand,  and  is  screwed  to  fit  the  shaft  e  which  is  turned  by  the 
handle  h.  The  clip  c  is  first  loosely  put  on,  and  the  wire  inserted 
from  underneath.  It  is  then  tightened  up  by  the  small  bolt  and 
nut  K  so  as  to  grip  the  wire  firmly.  The  plumb  bob  may  now  be 
suspended  from  the  bottom  of  the  wire.  Then  on  turning  the  handle 
H,  the  rotation  of  the  screw  shaft  e  causes  the  clip  c,  together 
with  the  wire  and  plumb  bob,  to  travel  in  either  direction  along  E. 
The  wire  w  being  viewed  by  the  telescope  of  the  theodolite,  by 
means  of  this  arrangement  may  be  brought  to  accurately  coincide 
with  the  cross  hairs  of  the  telescope.  The  arrangement  permits 
of  very  exact  adjustment  of  the  wires,  and  is  simple  and  quick. 
The  preliminary  work  of  fixing  the  timber  and  boring  the  hole  in 
it  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  ordinary  working  hours,  and 
the  stand  also  placed  on  it  and  screwed  down.  The  stand  is  then 
taken  off,  and  when  the  actual  plumbing  down  of  the  centre  line 
is  done  (usually  on  a  Sunday)  it  is  only  necessary  to  fit  the  stand 
over  the  holes  and  screw  it  down  to  the  timber.  The  wire  then 
being  inserted  in  the  clip,  the  whole  arrangement  is  ready  for  the 
theodolite  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  the 
stands  being  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible,  consistently  with  en- 
suring that  the  wires  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
shaft,  slides,  &c.  This  is  of  course  to  get  as  long  a  base  line  as 
the  diameter  or  width  of  the  shaft  will  permit. 

As  a  rule  in  an  ordinary  shaft  it  is  not  possible  to  get  more 
than  about  6  ft.  of  base  between  the  plumb  lines. 

The  plumb  bobs  are  usually  of  lead,  and  35  to  40  lbs.  weight. 
They  are  suspended  in  buckets  of  water  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  in  order  to  diminish  the  oscillations  and  bring  them  to 
rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

Setting  out  Underground  Line.— Having  ranged  in  the 
plumb  lines  by  setting  up  the  instrument  above  ground  accurately 
in  the  centre  line  and  as  close  as  it  is  possible  to  see  the  wires, 
the  wires  should  then  be  carefully  examined  by  travelling  slowly 
down  the  shaft  in  the  cage  or  by  the  ladder,  inspecting  them  by 
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the  light  of  a  good  lamp  to  see  that  they  are  everywhere  free  from 
contact. 

The  theodolite  is  now  brought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
and  set  up  in  line  with  the  two  wires.  In  doing  this  the  theodolite 
should  be  set  up  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  focus  the  telescope 
on  to  the  nearest  wire.  The  writer  has  seen  the  theodolite  set 
up  2  <7r  3  chains  back  from  the  wires  and  there  got  into  line  with 
them.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  an  error  in  bisecting  the  wires 
with  the  cross  hairs  which  would  be  imperceptible  on  the  wires  at 
that  distance  would  mean  a  not  inconsiderable  error  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  instrument  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  theodolite 
is  set  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wires,  they  may  be  bisected  by 
the  cross  hairs  of  the  telescope  with  as  great  accuracy  as  is  possible 
with  the  power  of  telescope  used,  and  the  error  in  the  position 
of  the  instrument  itself  will  consequently  be  the  least  which  the 
circumstances  permit  of.  The  instrument  should  have  adjusting 
screws  for  getting  it  into  line,  see  m'  and  «',  Fig.  51.  These  are 
most  useful  in  tunnel  work,  and  should  always  be  provided. 

Marks  for  fixing  Underground  Line.— The  line  is  now 

to  be  permanently  fixed  underground.  A  common  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  mark  it  on  byats  of  timber  fixed  across  the  tunnel  so  as 
to  be  clear  of  the  horses,  &c.  Nails,  dogs,  or  spikes  are  driven 
into  these,  and  the  line  marked  on  them  by  a  steel  punch  mark 
or  a  file  mark.  A  steel  punch  makes  a  more  accurate  mark  than 
can  be  made  by  filing.  In  iron-lined  tunnels,  wooden  wedges 
may  be  driven  into  the  joints  between  the  segments  in  the  roof, 
and  nails  then  driven  into  the  wedges.  The  wedges  are,  however, 
apt  to  get  loose  and  come  out,  and  file  marks  or  punch  marks  on 
the  iron  segments  themselves  are  better.  A  good  way  of  fixing 
the  line  is  to  drive  stout  pegs  3  in.  square  and  about  3  ft.  long 
into  the  formation  or  invert  of  the  tunnel.  These  are  surrounded 
by  brickwork  about  3  ft.  square,  parged  over  with  cement  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  peg.  After  the  cement  is  set,  brass  nails  may 
be  driven  into  the  pegs,  and  punch  marks  made  on  them.  The 
point  made  by  a  punch  is  readily  seen  when  brass  nails  are  used. 
When  the  line  can  be  fixed  in  this  way  it  is  more  convenient  for 
setting  up  the  instrument  on  it  and  for  fixing  the  lights  to  be 
sighted  on  than  when  it  is  marked  on  the  roof  or  on  byats  placed 
across  the  tunnel. 
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Transferring  Surface  Line  down  Shafts  when  Plumb 

Bobs  cannot  be  used. — When  on  account  of  wetness  of  the 
shaft,  vibration  and  jar  from  pumping  engines,  &a,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  plumb  lines  satisfactorily  down  the  shaft,  the 
method  adopted  on  the  Severn  Tunnel  may  be  employed.  In 
this  case  the  heading  was  2  miles  long,  and  the  base  line  1 2  ft. 
A  large  transit  instrument  was  set  up  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and 
accurately  in  the  centre  line.  The  heading  having  been  driven 
for  a  short  distance  on  approximate  lines,  a  wire  100  yds.  long 
was  stretched  in  the  bottom,  one  end  being  at  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  other  at  a  point  100  yds.  up  the  heading.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  were  stretched  over  the  threads  of  horizontal 
screws,  and  the  wire  was  stretched  by  means  of  weights  hung  from 
the  ends.  By  this  means  on  turning  either  screw  lateral  motion 
was  given  to  the  wire.  When  the  wire  was  lighted  by  electric  light 
a  length  of  14  ft.  was  seen  from  the  transit  instrument  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft.  The  furthest  points  visible  on  either  side  of  the 
shaft  were  carefully  adjusted  to  the  line  by  the  transit  instrument, 
and  by  rotating  the  screws;  a  base  100  yds.  long  was  thus  secured. 
When  junction  was  effected  the  headings  met  without  error. 

Underground  Sights  and  Lamps.— A  very  good  form  of 

sight  is  a  large  tin  lamp  about  1 2  in.  square,  having  the  front  made 
of  ground  glass.  If  the  handle  when  let  down  projects  slightly 
beyond  the  face  of  the  lamp,  it  is  very  convenient  for  attaching 
the  plumb  bob,  the  string  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  against  the 
illuminated  ground  glass  front  of  the  lamp.  The  arrangement  is 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  199,  and  the  lamp  being  placed  on  the  brick- 
work behind  the  peg  and  the  plumb  bob  attached  to  it,  it  is  then 
adjusted  by  moving  the  lamp  until  the  plumb  bob  is  exactly  over 
the  punch  mark  on  the  nail. 

A  piece  of  oiled  paper  or  tracing  paper  held  behind  a  plumb 
line  and  illuminated  by  candles  or  a  lamp  placed  behind  the  paper 
is  a  good  sight  for  short  distances.  If  the  light  is  held  in  front  of 
a  paper  the  shadow  of  the  plumb  line  may  lead  to  error. 

For  greater  distances  at  which  a  plumb  line  is  not  visible  a 
lamp  or  carriage  candle  must  be  used  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Figs.  194  and  195. 

The  theodolite  then  having  been  got  into  line  with  the  wires 
suspended  down   the  shaft,   plumb  lines  illuminated  as  above 
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described  or  for  greater  distances  lamps  or  carriage  candles,  are 
carefully  ranged  in.  The  points  of  suspension  of  the  plumb  lines 
or  lamps  are  then  marked,  and  these  points  mark  the  centre 
line  of  the  tunnel  permanently  underground.  From  these  the 
brickwork  or  iron  lining  of  the  tunnel  is  ranged  in  as  the  work 
proceeds. 

The  operation  of  transferring  the  line  down  the  shaft  to  per- 
manent marks  underground  should  be  repeated  until  results  are 
obtained  agreeing  sufficiently  closely  to  guarantee  the  meeting  of 
the  lines  from  each  end  of  the  tunnel  or  between  shafts,  to  the 
required  degree  of  accuracy. 

More  accuracy  will  be  attained  by  making  the  sights  under- 
ground of  moderate  length  than  if  very  long  sights  are  used ; — 
at  least  for  fore  sights. 

Illuminating  Cross  Hairs  of  Telescope.— In  sighting 

on  to  distant  points  the  cross  hairs  will  not  be  visible  unless  illumi- 
nated. In  some  instruments  this  is  effected  by  having  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  the  telescope  hollow,  the  end  being  closed  by  a  piece 
of  glass.  On  the  upright  supports  of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
telescope  there  is  attached  a  special  lamp  provided  with  the  instru- 
ment, for  illuminating  the  cross  hairs.  The  writer's  experience  is 
that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  too  much  light  on  the 
cross  hairs  makes  the  distant  light's  image  very  faint,  while  with  too 
little  light  the  cross  hairs  cannot  be  distinctly  seen.  As  the  lamp 
lighting  up  the  cross  hairs  through  the  axis  of  the  telescope  does 
not  permit  of  ready  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  light  thrown  in 
on  the  cross  hairs,  a  candle  or  lamp  simply  held  in  the  hand  in 
front  of  the  object  glass  and  slightly  to  one  side  of  it  is  more  satis- 
factory.   For  reading  the  vernier  also  a  candle  or  lamp  must  be  used. 

Arrangement  for  Sighting  on  Wires  Suspended  in 

Shaft^ — There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
two  plumb  line  wires  down  the  shaft.  To  obviate  this,  Mr  F.  W. 
Watkins  devised  the  following  illuminated  slip  apparatus  for  use  in 
the  Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York.  Two  vertical  strips  of  brass  3  in. 
long  are  attached  to  separate  horizontal  bars  moving  in  guides  and 
provided  with  a  tangent  screw  motion,  by  means  of  which  either 
one  or  both  strips  are  moved  so  as  to  make  the  vertical  aperture 
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between  them  as  small  as  required.  One  of  these  instruments  is 
screwed  to  a  plank  bracket  close  behind  each  plumb  line,  and  so 
placed  that  the  further  can  be  seen  through  the  telescope  just  above 
the  other.  When  the  slits  are  adjusted  exactly  to  the  plumb  line 
wires  the  latter  are  removed  and  lights  are  placed  behind  the  slits. 
Thus  two  fixed  illuminated  lines  are  substituted  for  the  wires. 
The  results  of  the  alignment  (see  page  303)  showed  great  accuracy 
with  the  use  of  this  apparatus. 

White  Reflectors  to  Verniers. — American  theodolites 
for  ordinary  field  use  generally  have  a  piece  of  white  celluloid  or 
ivory  fixed  above  the  vernier  to  reflect  the  light  on  to  it.  This 
will  be  found  most  useful  for  underground  work  especially.    Pieces 


Handle  of  Lamp 


Ground  Class 
^ace  of  Lamp 


P4S 
Fig.  199. — Sighting  Lamp. 

of  white  glazed  notepaper  will  do  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.  If 
the  light  is  not  vertically  over  the  vernier,  errors  of  reading  will  be 
caused,  without  these  shades. 

Alignment  of  the  Totley  Tunnel. — See  page  286. 

Alignment   of  the   Mersey  Tunnel  (Fig.  200).— The 

distance  across  the  river  was  about  |  of  a  mile.  The  base  line 
obtainable  between  the  plumb  lines  down  each  shaft  was  6  ft. 
On  the  Liverpool  side  the  shaft  was  on  the  centre  line,  but 
large  warehouses  and  other  buildings  intervened  between  a  and  b. 
On  the  Birkenhead  side  the  shaft  was  off  the  centre  line  as  shown. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  measure  DC  and  dca  on  the  surface, 
transfer  the  line  down  below,  range  out  dc,  measure  dc,  and  set 
off  DCA  down  below. 
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All  the  alignment  was  done  with  a  6  in.  Cooke  theodolite  read- 
ing to  20".     When  the  headings  met  near  the  centre  of  the  river 

the  alignment  was   found 
i  to  be  correct  to  a  fraction 

of  an  inch,  both  for  centre 
line  and  level. 


Shttft 


(t) 


B 


Alignment  of  Dun- 
mail  Rise  Tunnel  on 
Thirlmere    Aqueduct  * 

(Fig.  201). — The  base  line 
in  the  shaft  was  6  ft.  9  in. 
between  the  plumb  line 
wires.  The  length  driven 
from  the  shaft  to  point  of 
junction  was  1,518  yds.  or 
675  times  the  base.  From 
the  south  end  nearly  a  mile 
— 1,7 15  J  yds. — was  driven, 
then  the  angle  at  a  was 
turned,  then  nearly  another 
I  mile  was  driven  to  point 
of  junction.  To  fix  the 
position  of  A,  1,7 15 J  yds. 
had  to  be  measured  on  the 
surface,  which  fell  250  ft. 
in  this  distance.  This 
measurement  was  made 
with  rods  10  fl.  long,  set  horizontal  with  a  hand  level,  and  a  plumb 
rule  similar  to  a  mason's,  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

An  error  of  ^\y  in.  in  the  base  was  sufficient  to  account  for  an 
error  of  8^  in.  at  the  point  of  junction.  The  error  at  the  point  of 
junction  was  8^  in.  in  line  and  2^  in.  in  level.  The  total  length 
of  this  tunnel  was  nearly  3  miles,  the  section  being  8  ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft. 

Examples  of  Errors  in  Alignment  of  Long  Tunnels. 

— The  following  shows  the  results  of  the  alignment  in  some  of  the 
longest  tunnels  constructed. 


Fig.  200. 
Alignment  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel. 
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Name  of  Tunnel. 

Length. 

Error  at  Junction. 

In 
Alignment. 

In 
Level. 

StGothard*         .... 
Mont  Cenis           .... 
Hoosac,  Massachusetts 
Ernst -August  Adit,  Hartz     - 

Totley 

Cowburn 

Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York 
Nepean,  New  South  Wales  - 

Feet. 
48,872 
40,081 

25,031 
23,760 

18,687 

11,106 

6,400 

4,341 

Inches. 
12.99 

Nil. 

0.03 
1.20 

4.50 

1. 00 
0.09 
0.42 

Inches. 

1.97 
12.00 

0.23 

ao9 
2.25 

•  •  ■ 

0.01 
0.25 

Levels. — The  longitudinal  section  of  the  surface  must  be 
levelled  from  end  to  end  of  the  tunnel  and  bench  marks  fixed  at 


^* 


.^ 


fl? 


■■  isie  Yds 


1 


71 /i  Yds 


Straining  Well 

^Sfcet  DW  66  r  deep 


Fig.  201. — Alignment  of  Dunmail  Rise  Tunnel,  Thirhnere  Aqueduct. 

convenient  points  close  to  each  shaft.  The  levels  of  the  bench 
marks  must  be  very  carefully  checked  before  proceeding  to  transfer 
the  levels  underground. 

Transferring  Levels  down  Shafts.— To  get  the  levels 

down  each  shaft  the  best  plan  is  to  accurately  determine  the  level 
of  a  point  marked  on  one  of  the  slides  or  guides  in  which  the  cage 
travels,  by  levelling  from  the  bench  mark  established  at  that  shaft. 
Another  point  is  now  marked  on  the  guide  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  and  the  distance  between  these  two  marks  is  then  measured 
with  a  steel  tape.  When  the  depth  of  the  shaft  exceeds  100  ft,  so 
that  this  distance  cannot  be  measured  at  one  operation,  it  must  be 
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measured  in  tape  lengths  by  descending  in  the  cage  66  ft.  or  loo 
ft.  at  a  time,  temporary  platforms  being  fixed  in  the  shaft  to  enable 
the  assistant  to  hold  the  end  of  the  tape.  When  wire  rope  guides 
are  used  for  the  cage  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  measure- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  shaft  itself,  in  which  case  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  tape  is  held  vertical  at  each  operation.  The  whole 
measurement  must  be  carefully  repeated  and  the  results  should 
practically  coincide  if  the  measurements  are  made  with  sufficient 
care. 

Underground  Bench  Marks.— Having  thus  obtained  the 
level  of  the  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  staff  is  held  on  it, 

the  level  being  set  up  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  a  permanent  bench  mark  is  estab- 
lished. 

Iron  wedges  or  nails  driven  into  the  side 

of  the  tunnel  at  a  convenient  height  form  good 

bench  marks,  and  should  be  marked  by  a  broad 

arrow  in  white  or  red  paint  so  as  to  be  easily 

found.     When  the  centre  line  is  fixed  by  pegs 

surrounded    by   brick  piers  as    described    on 

Fig.  202.         page  298,  these  may  also  be  used  as  bench 

Underground      marks.      In  the  case  of  iron-lined  tunnels  the 

enc      ar  .       flanges  of  the  segments  form  convenient  points 

for  the  bench  marks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202. 

Checking  Underground  Levels  and  Centre  Line 
through  between  Shafts. — As  the  tunnelling  proceeds  new 
bench  marks  are  conveniently  fixed  near  to  the  working  face  of 
the  tunnel  from  time  to  time,  and  the  levels  are  thus  carried  for- 
ward until  the  faces  of  the  headings  meet,  when  the  levels  may 
be  checked  through  from  each  shaft  and  the  error  ascertained. 
As  headings  are  usually  driven  forward  a  certain  distance  ahead 
of  each  face,  any  small  discrepancy  between  the  levels  from  each 
shaft  may  be  adjusted  by  putting  in  a  "  junction  gradient " 
between  the  already  executed  portions  of  the  tunnel.  This  also 
applies  to  the  centre  line,  any  error  in  which  is  rectified  by  putting 
in  an  extremely  flat  curve,  or  when  the  error  is  inconsiderable  by 
putting  in  a  short  straight  to  join  up  the  two  lines. 

Setting  Ribs  and  Profiles.— In  the  case  of  brick-lined 
tunnels  when  there  is  an  invert  and  side  walls  there  are  profiles 
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erected  to  guide  the  bricklayers  in  laying  the  brickwork.  These 
have  to  be  carefully  set  to  the  correct  level  by  the  engineer,  and 
are  adjusted  to  his  direction  by  the  foreman  in  charge.  The 
operation  of  setting  these  profiles  simply  consists  in  levelling  from 
the  nearest  bench  mark  and  directing  them  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
until  they  are  at  the  correct  level,  but  it  requires  considerable  care, 
as  any  mistake  leads  to  very  serious  results.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
"  break  up,"  as  the  commencement  of  the  widening  out  of  the 
heading  at  any  point  to  full  tunnel  section  is  called,  a  mistake  is 
specially  liable  to  be  made  as  there  is  no  adjacent  finished  work  to 
check  from.  In  setting  profiles  a  level  should  always  be  taken  on 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  last  executed  portion  of  tunnel  as  a 
check. 

When  the  tunnel  is  in  good  rock,  invert  and  side  walls  are 
sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  in  that  case  it  is  the  ribs  of  the 
centring  of  the  arch  which  are  to  be  set.  The  ribs  are  supported 
on  wedges  by  means  of  which  they  are  raised  or  lowered  to  the 
desired  level.  Both  springings  of  the  ribs  are  to  be  levelled,  and 
the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  rib  should  also  be  taken. 

As  regards  setting  ribs  and  profiles  to  correct  lincy  the  centre 
line  should  be  ranged  out  with  the  theodolite  and  points  marked 
on  the  centre  line  opposite  each  rib  or  profile  to  be  set.  The 
latter  are  then  adjusted  to  line  by  measuring  the  proper  half  width 
from  the  marks  with  a  steel  tape.  After  each  alteration  of  the  rib 
or  profile  for  level  it  should  be  tested  for  line  and  vice  versa. 

Setting    Segments   of  Iron-lined   Tunnels. — In   the 

case  of  iron-lined  tunnels  each  ring  is  bolted  in  succession  to  the 
last  executed  portion,  and  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  fixed  by 
what  has  gone  before.  Any  adjustment  required  is  made  by  pack- 
ing in  between  the  rings  with  wood  packing.  Thus  if  the  last  ring  is 
slightly  too  low  or  too  high,  or  an  alteration  in  the  gradient  occurs, 
the  rectification  is  effected  by  packing  in  the  bottom  or  in  the  top. 
Similarly  if  the  last  ring  is  slightly  off  the  centre  line,  or  if  there  is 
a  curve  in  the  centre  line,  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  packing  in 
the  left  side  or  in  the  right  side  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  case  of  iron-lined  tunnels,  therefore,  the  engineer 
may  test  the  last  executed  ring  of  the  tunnel  for  centre  line  and 
level,  and  order  packings  accordingly.  As  regards  testing  for 
centre  line,  the  best  plan  is  to  string  a  line  across  the  tunnel,  fasten- 
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ing  it  to  the  bolts  of  the  segments,  and  then  range  in  a  plumb  bob 
hung  from  this  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203.  The  steel  tape  is  then 
stretched  across  a  horizontal  diameter  and  the  measurements  to 
the  plumb  line  will  indicate  whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  iron 
lining  is  correct. 

As  regards  the  levels,  the  crown  and  invert  of  the  last  rings 
may  be  levelled  and  packings  ordered  accordingly. 

Taking  Level  of  "Crown"  of  Tunnel. — In  taking  the 
level  of  the  "  crown  "  of  a  tunnel  (the  highest  point  of  the  soffit), 


Fig.  203. 
Checking  Segments  of  Iron-lined  Tunnels, 

hold  the  staff  upside  down  on  the  "  crown,"  and  book  with  a  plus 
sign  in  the  level  book. 

Alpine  Tunnels  :*  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.— The  first  long 

tunnel  through  the  Alps  was  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  It  was 
driven  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to  end  with  a  gradient  of  i  in 
43 J  on  the  French  side,  and  gradients  of  i  in  2,000  to  i  in  1,000 
on  the  Italian  side,  rising  on  the  French  side  to  attain  the  higher 
level  of  the  Italian  end,  and  on  the  Italian  side  only  to  get  a  fall 
for  the  drainage.  The  length  of  the  straight  tunnel  was  7.6  miles, 
and  this  was  increased  to  7.97  miles  by  two  curves  subsequently 
made  to  connect  with  the  approaches  at  each  end.     The  curve 

•  Minutes  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xcv.,  "Alpine  Engineering,"  by  L.  F. 
Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
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at  the  French  end  was  464  yds.  long,  radius  24.8  chains,  on  a 
gradient  of  i  in  43J.  The  curve  at  the  Italian  end  was  891  yds. 
long,  part  of  it  being  the  same  radius  and  on  a  gradient  of  i  in  33!^. 
The  object  of  driving  the  heading  right  through  on  the  straight 
from  end  to  end  was  of  course  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  alignment. 
The  exact  line  of  the  straight  tunnel  was  fixed  by  very  careful 
triangulation  and  marked  by  permanent  marks  on  the  surface. 
The  line  was  ranged  into  the  headings  from  observatories  erected 
on  the  line  on  the  further  side  of  the  valleys  opposite  each  end  of 
the  tunnel  in  the  same  manner  as  described  on  page  286. 

The  work  of  driving  was  commenced  at  both  ends  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1857,  and  occupied  thirteen  years  and  one 
month.  When  the  headings  met  the  tunnel  proved  to  be  45  ft. 
longer  than  calculated,  while  the  heading  on  the  French  side  was 
I  ft.  too  high  in  level,  probably  owing  to  the  miscalculation  of 
length.  The  direction  of  the  line  was,  however,  quite  correct, 
proving  the  care  with  which  the  triangulation  and  the  alignment 
of  the  headings  was  effected.  The  average  daily  progress  was 
2.57  lin.  yds.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  ;£^3,ooo,ooo,  or  about 
;£'224  per  lineal  yard.  The  tunnel  was  opened  for  traffic  towards 
the  end  of  187 1,  or  nearly  fourteen  years  after  its  commencement. 

St  Gothard  Tunnel. — This  tunnel  was  driven  in  a  straight 
line  from  end  to  end,  and  constructed  for  a  double  line  throughout. 
The  gradients  were  i  in  172  on  the  north  side  and  i  in  500  to 
I  in  2,000  on  the  south  side,  the  gradient  on  the  south  side 
being  simply  to  ensure  drainage.  The  length  of  the  straight 
tunnel  was  9.26  miles,  but  with  curves  afterwards  put  in  at  the 
ends  to  connect  with  the  approaches  the  finished  length  of  the 
tunnel  is  9.31  miles.  The  driving  of  the  tunnel  was  commenced 
in  September  1872,  and  dynamite  was  used  for  blasting,  whereas 
gunpowder  only  was  used  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The  head- 
ings met  on  the  29th  February  1880,  and  the  length  driven  from 
the  northern  end  was  631  yds.  more  than  from  the  southern  end. 
The  driving  of  the  headings  occupied  seven  years  and  five  months, 
or  little  more  than  half  the  time  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The 
average  daily  progress  was  6.01  yds.  as  compared  with  2.57  yds. 
in  the  Mont  Cenis.  When  the  headings  met  the  error  in  the  line 
was  13  in.  and  the  error  in  level  2  in.  The  length  of  the  tunnel 
was  25  ft.  less  than  calculated    The  greatest  depth  of  the  tunnel 
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below  the  surface  was  5,733  ft.  as  against  5,076  ft.  in  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel.  The  temperature  of  the  rock  in  the  tunnel  rose 
gradually  as  greater  depths  were  reached,  and  the  highest  tem- 
perature observed  towards  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  was  87.4*,  the 
average  being  86.7°,  in  1880.  These  temperatures  corresponded 
very  closely  with  the  predicted  temperature.  There  was,  however, 
a  greater  difference  between  the  underground  and  surface  tem- 
peratures under  the  high  plateaus  than  under  the  high  peaks.  In 
May  1882  the  temperature  of  the  rock  near  the  centre  of  the 
tunnel  had  fallen  to  74^**,  or  about  1 2*  in  two  years  four  months, 
and  it  was  expected  to  eventually  fall  to  68**.  The  cost  of  the  St 
Gothard  Tunnel  was  ;;^2,327,ooo,  or  about  ;£i42  per  lineal  yard. 

The  Arlberg  Tunnel.  —This  tunnel  is  6\  miles  long,  and  is 
straight  from  end  to  end.  The  gradient  on  the  east  side  is  i  in 
520  to  provide  for  drainage,  and  i  in  72  on  the  west  side  to 
reach  the  higher  level  of  the  east  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  driving 
of  the  headings  began  in  July  1880,  and  junction  was  effected  on 
13th  November  1883,  the  average  rate  of  progress  being  thus 
about  2  miles  a  year.  The  cost  of  this  tunnel  was  ;£i, 209,400, 
or  about  jQio^.  i8s.  2d.  per  lineal  yard,  being  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel  by  ;^34  per  lineal  yard,  and  less  than 
half  the  cost  per  lineal  yard  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The 
progress  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  headings  was  half  as  rapid  again 
as  the  St  Gothard  headings,  and  the  completed  tunnel  followed 
much  closer  on  the  heading  in  the  Arlberg  than  the  St  Gothard. 
The  Arlberg  Tunnel  therefore  showed  considerable  advance  on 
the  St  Gothard  and  Mont  Cenis  Tunnels  both  in  point  of  speed 
and  cost  of  construction.  The  length  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  and 
the  internal  temperatures  were,  however,  less  than  in  the  case  of 
the  St  Gothard. 

Projected  Alpine  Tunnels. — In  1898  there  were  projected 
three  great  tunnels  under  the  Alps,  viz.,  the  Mont  Blanc,  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  and  the  Simplon. 

Mont  Blanc  Tunnel. — The  proposed  Mont  Blanc  Tunnel 
was  at  least  as  long  as  the  St  Gothard,  and  in  most  schemes  about 
2  miles  longer,  or  over  1 1  miles,  while  the  greatest  depth  below 
the  surface  would  be  at  least  9,800  ft.  It  would,  however,  be 
possible  to  sink  a  ventilating  shaft  1,550  ft.  deep  from  the  Veni 
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Valley  4  miles  from  the  Italian  entrance.     The  cost  was  estimated 
by  Mr  Bonelli  at  ;£i45.  4s.  per  lineal  yard,  or  about  ;£^2,938,ooo. 

Great  St  Bernard  Tunnel.— This  tunnel  was  nearly  6 
miles  long,  and  its  greatest  depth  below  the  surface  would  be 
3,478  ft.  The  gradients  would  be  slight,  as  there  is  a  difference 
of  level  of  only  7  ft.  between  the  Italian  and  Swiss  sides,  the 
Italian  side  being  the  higher.  It  was  proposed  to  sink  three  shafts, 
722,  754,  and  410  ft.  deep  respectively. 

Simplon  Tunnel. — This  route  has  been  long  projected,  and 
was  first  proposed  by  Mr  Flachat  in  1859.  The  work  of  con- 
structing this  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1898  both  on  the  Italian 
and  on  the  Swiss  sides.  It  will  be  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world, 
viz.,  12^  miles  long;  the  St  Gothard  being  9.31  miles,  and  the 
Mont  Cenis  7.97  miles.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  in  two  straight 
lines  from  end  to  end,  meeting  at  an  angle  near  the  centre,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  highest  ridges  of  the  mountain,  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  excessive  depth  below  the  surface  and  consequent  very 
high  temperature  in  the  tunnel. 

Notwithstanding,  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  surface 
will  be  6,895  ft.  at  the  deepest  point,  or  1,162  ft.  more  than  the 
St  Gothard.  After  careful  consideration,  however,  it  has  been 
concluded  that,  although  the  temperature  of  the  rock  in  the 
Simplon  Tunnel  may  exceed  the  maximum  temperature  of  87.4' 
in  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel,  for  the  centre  portion  of  2\  miles,  and 
even  reach  100.4°  to  104°  for  a  portion  of  i\  miles,  it  will  be 
possible  to  execute  the  work  by  employing  special  means  of 
ventilation  and  means  for  cleansing  and  cooling  the  air  at  the 
working  faces.  This  route  will  put  Central  Europe  and  West  and 
(Central  Switzerland  in  communication  with  the  Mediterranean 
port  of  Genoa.  The  Simplon  lies  between  the  Mont  Cenis  and 
St  Gothard  Tunnels,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  great  rival.  Its  low 
summit  level  is  specially  favourable  for  quick  through  traffic, 
and  as  it  will  shorten  the  distance  from  Paris  and  Boulogne  to 
Brindisi,  it  will  probably  secure  the  carriage  of  the  Eastern  mails. 
The  Swiss  entrance  will  be  near  Brigue,  680  metres  above  sea 
level,  and  the  Italian  entrance  near  Iselle,  750  metres  above  sea 
level.  There  is  to  be  a  separate  tunnel  for  ventilation  connected 
with  the  main  tunnel  at  intervals  by  cross  headings.  The  work 
is  being  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Govern- 
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ments  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ;£^3,ooo,ooo,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  five  and  a  half  years.  The  hydraulic  power  for  con- 
version into  electric  energy  will  be  taken  from  the  Rhone  on  the 
Swiss  side,  which  will  supply  from  r,i8o  to  2,360  horse  power, 
and  from  the  Cairasca  River  on  the  Italian  side,  which  will  give 
about  2,260  horse  power.  The  hygienic  precautions  for  the 
health  of  the  large  number  of  workmen  to  be  employed  are  very 
elaborate. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SURVEYS  FOR    WATER  SUPPLY  WORKS. 
General  Features  of  Water  Supply  Surveys.— Similarly 

to  railway  surveys,  surveys  for  water  supply  works  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  preliminary  or  Parliamentary  survey  and  the 
working  survey.  The  essential  features  of  any  scheme  of  water 
supply  are  the  storage  reservoir  and  the  conduit  or  lines  of  pipes 
which  lead  from  it  either  direct  to  the  population  to  be  supplied 
or  first  to  the  service  reservoir  and  filters  and  then  to  the  points 
of  consumption.  The  gauging  of  streams,  estimates  of  rainfall 
available  from  catchment  area,  proper  amount  of  water  necessary 
for  wants  of  population,  and  various  other  considerations  which 
lead  to  a  decision  of  the  question  of  the  source  of  supply  and  site 
of  reservoir,  service  reservoirs  and  filters,  are  matters  which  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  hydraulics  and  waterworks  construction, 
and  can  scarcely  be  included  in  a  work  on  surveying.  For  these 
see  treatises  on  hydraulics  and  water  supply. 

Parliamentary  Survey. — It  being  therefore  supposed  that 
the  source  of  supply  and  the  site  of  the  reservoir,  service  reservoir, 
filters,  &c.,  have  been  determined  on,  the  surveying  operations 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  Parliamentary  plans,  sections, 
and  estimates  will  now  be  discussed. 

Survey  of  Reservoir  and  Cross  Sections. — The  first 

thing  to  do  is  to  range  out  the  centre  line  of  ihe  proposed  em- 
bankment or  dam.  Next  the  lines  on  which  the  cross  sections  of 
the  reservoir  are  to  be  taken  should  be  ranged  out.  These  cross 
sections  should  invariably  be  parallel  to  the  centre  line  of  the 
embankment  or  dam,  and  on  a  working  survey  are  generally  taken 
I  chain  apart,  and  at  such  intermediate  points  as  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  a  Parliamentary 
survey  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  cross  sections  only  where 
the  ground  changes  its  slope  materially  in  degree  or  direction. 
The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  lay  out  two  lines  at  right 
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angles  to  the  centre  line  of  the  embankment  at  points  near  each 
end  of  it.  We  thus  get  a  line  along  each  side  of  the  reservoir  site 
approximating  with  the  extremities  of  the  cross  sections  as  shown 
in  Fig.  204,  where  ab  is  the  centre  line  of  the  embankment  and 
BC  and  AD  are  lines  perpendicular  to  ab  and  on  each  side  of  the 
site  of  the  reservoir.  Having  laid  out  these  lines,  it  remains  now 
to  decide  upon  the  points  where  the  cross  sections  are  to  be  taken, 
as  at  I.I,  2.2,  3.3,  &c.  Ranging  rods  should  be  placed  at  these 
points,  />.,  at  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  on  the  lines  ad,  bc,  and  the  distances 
A.I,  1.2,  2.3,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  measured  and  booked.  This 
should  be  done  first  along  one  of  the  lines,  say  ad,  then  as  the 
cross  sections  are  to  be  parallel  to  ab,  the  distances  b.i,  1.2,  2.3, 
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Fig.  204. — Method  of  Sun'cying  Reservoir. 


&c.,  along  BC  should  of  course  be  made  equal  to  the  corresponding 
distances  a.i,  1.2,  2.3,  &c.,  along  ad. 

By  ranging  out  one  line  at  right  angles  to  ab  near  the  middle 
of  the  valley  we  would  get  a  line  running  approximately  up  the 
centre  of  the  reservoir,  along  which  the  points  at  which  the  cross 
sections  were  to  be  taken  might  be  fixed.  This,  however,  would 
entail  each  cross  section  being  separately  "squared  off,"  which,  as 
the  cross  sections  are  generally  of  considerable  length,  must  be 
done  with  the  theodolite  to  get  anything  like  accuracy. 

By  ranging  out  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  204,  the  parallelism  of  the  cross  sections  is  ensured  by  the 
simple  measurement  of  the  distances  a.i,  1.2,  2.3,  &c.,  and  b.i,  1.2, 
2.3,  &c.  Also  having  once  accurately  measured  the  distance  ab 
between  the  lines  ad,  bc,  we  have  a  good  check  on  the  chaining 
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of  the  cross  sections;  as  in  taking  the  cross  section  2.2,  for  in- 
stance, starting  from  the  point  2  on  line  ad,  on  reaching  the  point 
2  on  line  bc  the  measurement  should  be  equal  to  ab,  and  so  with 
each  cross  section. 

Having  definitely  ranged  out  the  lines  of  the  cross  sections  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  simple,  as  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  taking  the 
levels  along  each  cross  section,  as  described  in  Chapter  III. 

Cross  and  Longitudinal  Sections  of  Embankment— 

In  addition,  cross  sections  have  to  be  taken  along  the  site  of  the 
embankment  and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  embankment. 
These  are  taken  in  the  usual  way  as  described  in  Chapter  III. 

Extent  of  Cross  Sections  and  "Top  Water  Level."— 

Knowing  the  quantity  of  water  proposed  to  be  impounded,  by 
plotting  one  or  two  of  the  first  cross  sections  taken,  and  trying 
lines  on  them  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  impounded  water  or 
"  top  water  level,"  and  by  mental  estimation  of  the  contours  of 
the  valley,  the  surveyor  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  fair  approximate 
idea  of  the  probable  level  of  the  surface  of  the  impounded  water, 
and  he  will  extend  his  cross  sections  up  each  side  of  the  valley  as 
far  as  this  level  and  for  a  certain  distance  beyond  it  to  allow  for 
contingencies  or  alterations.  All  existing  details,  such  as  fences, 
roads,  buildings,  &c.,  within  the  proposed  limits  of  deviation  must 
be  carefully  surveyed. 

Having  plotted  the  cross  sections,  a  level  is  assumed  for  "  top 
water  level,"  and  drawn  on  each  cross  section.  The  quantity  of 
water  impounded  up  to  this  level  is  then  calculated  from  the 
areas  of  the  cross  sections,  and  the  "  top  water  level "  is  raised  or 
lowered  until  the  desired  quantity  of  water  is  arrived  at,  and  the 
"  top  water  level "  definitely  fixed. 

Plan  of  Reservoir. — The  plan  of  the  reservoir  is  now  easily 
made  simply  by  drawing  the  centre  line  of  the  embankment  and 
the  base  lines  ad,  bc,  then  laying  down  on  the  lines  i.i,  2.2,  3.3, 
&c.,  the  points  to  which  the  edge  of  the  water  extends,  as  taken 
from  the  cross  sections  on  which  the  "  top  water  level "  has  been 
drawn.  By  joining  these  points  the  desired  plan  of  the  reservoir 
is  obtained. 

Plan  of  Embankment. — The  top  width,  general  form  of 
cross  section,  and  level  of  the  top  of  the  embankment  having  been 
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determined  on,  the  cross  section  of  the  embankment  is  plotted  on 
each  of  the  cross  sections  taken  along  its  site,  and  from  these 
again  the  plan  of  the  embankment  is  easily  laid  down. 

Longitudinal  Section  of  Reservoir— A  longitudinal  sec- 
tion on  a  line  up  the  approximate  centre  of  the  reservoir,  as  along 
EF,  Fig.  204,  must  also  be  prepared  for  Parliamentary  work. 
This  again  is  easily  plotted  from  the  cross  sections  i.i,  2.2,  3.3, 
&c.,  by  simply  laying  down  the  points  tf,  by  r,  &c.,  along  a  datum 
line,  and  plotting  up  the  levels  at  these  points,  as  taken  from  the 
cross  sections  i.i,  2.2,  3.3,  &c. 

Fence  Line  and  other  Details. — The  fence  line  and  the 
limits  of  deviation  are  now  to  be  drawn  on  round  the  reservoir, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  any  details,  such  as  the  overflow  weir, 
byewash,  upstand  and  bridge,  &c.,  completes  the  plan. 

Byewash. — In  cases  where  a  byewash  of  considerable  length 
is  required  owing  to  the  lie  of  the  ground,  special  local  circum- 
stances, &c.,  a  special  survey  must  be  made  and  a  section  of  it 
taken.  In  this  case  the  byewash  will  be  located  precisely  on  the 
principles  of  locating  a  railway  as  described  in  Chapter  V.  (see 
page  225). 

Line  of  Pipes. — As  regards  the  line  of  pipes  from  the  storage 
reservoir  to  the  service  reservoir  and  filters  or  to  the  town,  as  a 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  possible  these  are  laid  along  one 
side  of  the  public  road.  This  is  done  to  avoid  passing  through 
private  property  where  wayleave  must  be  obtained,  and  where 
compensation  for  damage  during  laying  of  pipes  would  have  to 
be  paid.  Also  the  pipes  are  more  easily  got  at  for  repairs  when 
laid  in  the  public  road,  and  no  damage  is  done  to  growing  crops, 
&c.,  when  they  have  to  be  taken  up  for  repair,  &c. 

As  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  under  a  considerable  head  of 
pressure,  the  pipes  may  follow  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  and 
they  are  usually  laid  so  as  to  have  a  minimum  cover  of  2  ft.  6  in.  to 
3  ft.  The  chief  point  to  avoid  is  "  summits  "  in  the  line  of  pipes, 
and  where  these  are  unavoidable,  air  valves  must  be  provided. 
In  laying  down  the  gradients,  therefore,  the  surveyor  will  as  far  as 
possible  avoid  introducing  "summits,"  by  which  is  meant  two 
gradients  rising  to  a  point  as  /\.  For  the  rest,  as  the  pipes 
may  follow   the  undulations  of  the  ground,   and  they  will  for 
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the  most  part  be  laid  along  the  public  roads,  the  work  of  making 
the  plan  and  section  is  simple,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than 
taking  levels  along  the  route  wherever  the  ground  changes.  In 
open  country,  however,  the  leveller  may  exercise  a  little  skill  in 
following  the  contour  of  the  ground  so  as  to  avoid  deep  cuttings, 
&c.  In  this  country  the  6  in.  and  25  in.  Ordnance  maps  are  of 
course  always  used  in  getting  out  the  plan  and  section  of  the  line 
of  pipes,  as  also  the  plan  of  the  reservoir.  The  plan  of  the  line 
of  pipes  must  show  the  proposed  centre  line  of  the  line  of  pipes, 
the  limits  of  deviation,  and  all  existing  details  of  the  ground 
within  the  proposed  limits  of  deviation. 

The  section  must  show  the  level  of  the  invert  of  the  pipes, 
the  level  at  each  change  of  gradient  being  marked  in  figures,  the 
gradients,  and  the  surface  line.  The  chainage  must  be  marked 
along  the  datum  line,  which  must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  point, 
usually  an  Ordnance  bench  mark  near  one  end,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  line  of  pipes  or  conduit  must  also  be  given. 

Aqueduct  or  Open  Conduit. — When  tunnel  is  substituted 
for  pipes,  the  surveyor  will  have  no  special  difficulty  in  getting  out 
the  plan  and  section,  but  when  aqueduct  or  open  conduit  is  sub- 
stituted, he  must  exercise  some  skill  in  locating  the  line  oh  the 
given  gradient,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  cutting  or  bank,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  laying  out  the  centre  line  of  a  railway  (see 
Chapter  V.,  page  225). 

Service  Reservoir  and  Filters.  —When  service  reservoirs 

and  filters  are  included  in  the  scheme,  plans  and  sections  of  these 
must  of  course  be  provided.  There  is,  however,  nothing  calling 
for  special  remark  in  getting  out  these,  which  rather  come  within 
the  province  of  the  engineer  than  of  the  surveyor. 

Working  Survey  and  Pegging  out. — As  regards  the 
detailed  or  working  survey,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  opera- 
lions  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  Parliamentary  survey, 
only  more  care  is  exercised  so  as  to  get  accurate  data  for  setting 
out  the  work,  quantities,  &c.  As  already  stated,  the  cross 
sections  of  the  reservoir  in  this  case  will  be  taken  at  a  minimum 
distance  of  i  chain  apart.  Pegs  should  be  driven  in  at  every 
chain  to  one  side  of  the  centre  line  along  the  route  of  the 
conduit  or  line  of  pipes,  and  levels  should  be  taken  on  the  centre 
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line  and  on  each  peg,  from  which  the  depths  for  the  excavation 
and  laying  of  the  pipes  may  be  given. 

Example  of  Survey  of  Reservoir.— Fig.  205,  Plate  XIII., 

is  an  example  of  the  Parliamentary  plan  of  a  reservoir  containing 
about  170  million  gallons,  executed  as  described  in  this  chapter, 
and  taken  from  actual  practice. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL   OR   MARINE   SURVEYING, 

lastruments  :  Sextant. — For  description  of  sextant  and  its 
adjustments  and  use,  see  Chapter  X. 

Determination  of  the  Shore  Line  and  High  and  Low 
Water  Marks :  Survey  of  Coast  Line.— An  extensive  survey 

of  a  coast  may  be  made  either  from  small  boats  or  from  the  ship, 
or  by  traversing  round  the  shore  on  foot.  By  the  latter  method  a 
more  particular  survey  of  the  creeks  and  indentations  may  be  made, 
as  much  detail  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  from  a  boat,  and  from  the 
ship  itself  only  the  general  outline  can  be  surveyed.  In  surveying 
a  coast  on  foot,  first  the  main  stations  are  fixed  by  triangulating 
or  traversing  round  the  coast.  The  intervening  work  is  then  put 
in  by  sextant  angles  or  bearings  with  prismatic  compass,  and  dis- 
tances telemetrically  measured.  A  system  adopted  iii  the  Navy  is 
as  follows  : — By  one  surveyor  a  500  ft.  lead  line  is  run  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  to  be  measured  and  at  its  commencement. 
The  second  surveyor  proceeds  to  its  termination  and  measures  the 
angle  0  subtended  by  this  500  ft.,  whence  the  length  of  the  line  is 
500  cot  B,  The  intervening  work  is  then  put  in  with  compass 
bearings  and  telemetric  distances  measured  with  a  sextant  and  10 
ft.  pole.  When  three  prominent  points  can  be  fixed  the  extremities 
of  the  traverse  lines  may  be  determined  by  the  two  angles 
subtended  by  these  three  points  (the  "  three  point  problem,"  see 
page  320). 

"  Running  Survey"  from  the  Ship.—"  Running  survey" 
from  the  ship  is  executed  as  follows : — First  the  ship's  position 
relative  to  the  shore  is  to  be  carefully  determined.  When  the 
position  of  three  prominent  points  on  the  shore  within  view  of  the 
ship  is  accurately  known,  the  best  way  to  find  the  ship's  position 
is  to  measure  the  two  angles  subtended  by  the  three  points  and 
fix  the  position  by  the  three  point  problem.  When  this  is  not 
available,  a  base  is  measured  by  sound  signals.     A  party  is  landed 
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on  shore  and  guns  are  fired  by  them  and  also  on  board  ship.  The 
interval  between  the  flash  and  the  report  is  measured  by  counting 
the  beats  of  a  chronometer  or  watch,  and  from  this  time  interval 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ship  and  the  station  at  which  the  shore  party 
are  situated  is  deduced  from  the  velocity  at  which  sound  travels. 
The  reason  for  firing  and  observing  both  on  shore  and  on  board 
ship  is  to  make  allowance  for  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  time  inter- 
val, there  being  obviously  a  retardation  in  one  case  and  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  other  when  the  wind  is  blowing  As,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  retardation  the  disturbing  cause  has  acted  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  the  case  of  the  acceleration,  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  the  time  intervals  as  determined  on  shore  and  on  board  ship 
is  not  to  be  adopted.     The  following  formula  is  used — 

_2tt' 

'^'~/  +  /' 

where  t  is  the  mean  time  interval  required  and  /  and  t  are  the 
time  intervals  found  on  shore  and  on  board  ship.  The  mean  time 
interval  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  sound  for  the  temperature  at 
the  time  of  observation  gives  the  required  distance.  Sound  travels 
with  a  velocity  of  1,090  ft.  per  second  at  a  temperature  of  32"  F., 
and  for  higher  temperatures  i|  ft.  more  per  degree  of  temperature ; 
for  lower  temperatures,  t|  ft.  less.  The  distance  having  been 
found  and  the  bearing  observed,  the  ship*s  position  relative  to  the 
coast  is  now  accurately  laid  down  on  the  chart.  The  ship  then 
moves  slowly  forward  at  3  or  4  miles  an  hour,  towing  the  patent 
log,  so  that,  its  path  being  correctly  laid  down  on  the  chart,  its 
position  at  any  given  time  is  known.  During  the  ship's  course 
soundings  are  taken  from  time  to  time  and  angles  and  bearings 
are  taken  to  all  the  main  points  along  the  coast,  the  outline  of 
which  is  sketched  in  between  these  points.  In  this  manner  30  or 
40  miles  of  coast  may  be  surveyed  per  day. 

Surveys  for  Docks  and  Harbours. — In  the  case  of  smaller 

surveys  for  dock  and  harbour  works,  the  high  and  low  water  marks 
are  to  be  surveyed  by  ordinary  traversing  with  the  theodolite  along 
lines  approximately  coinciding  with  the  high  and  low  water  marks. 
These  lines  are  chained  and  offsets  are  taken  to  the  water  mark 
in  the  usual  manner.     Details  of  the  coast  line,  promontories, 
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cliflfs,  &c.,  are  surveyed  similarly,  or  by  any  of  the  methods 
described  in  Chapters  I.  and  II. 

As  the  low  water  line  is  bare  for  only  a  short  time,  it  is  best 
surveyed  with  the  sextant  by  the  trilinear  method  or  the  three  point 
problem  (page  320),  observing  the  angles  from  each  salient  point 
of  the  low  water  line  to  three  prominent  points  already  fixed  along 
the  shore  and  sketching  in  between  the  salient  points. 

When  the  shore  is  inaccessible  a  base  line  or  lines  must  be 
measured  on  the  water,  usually  fixing  the  ends  by  the  trilinear 
method.  The  shore  and  high  and  low  water  marks  are  then 
surveyed  by  sextant  angles  from  each  end  of  this  base. 

Soundings :  Sounding  Lines  and  Rods.— The  taking"of 

soundings  forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  survey  for 
dock,  harbour,  or  river  works.  For  nautical  purposes  the  lead  line 
is  most  generally  used,  being  a  strong  cord  divided  into  fathoms, 
and  having  at  its  extremity  a  conical-shaped  lead  weight.  For  engi- 
neering purposes  a  chain  is  generally  used  when  the  depth  is  con- 
siderable, and  in  shallow  water  a  rod  divided  into  feet  and  tenths 
and  weighted  at  its  lower  end.  When  it  is  desired  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  material  of  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  tallow  is  inserted  in  a  hollow 
in  the  lower  end  of  ihe  lead  weight,  to  which  loose  specimens  of 
the  bottom  adhere  and  may  be  brought  up.  Specimens  of  the 
bottom  may  also  be  brought  up  by  using  a  jagged  plunger,  other- 
wise the  nature  of  the  bottom  may  be  found  by  boring,  dredging, 
or  diving. 

Taking  and  Fixing  Position  of  Soundings.— Soundings 

on  a  coast  are  usually  taken  along  straight  lines,  approximately  at 
right  angles  to  the  contours  of  the  shore.  The  following  are 
methods  of  determining  the  positions  of  the  points  at  which  the 
soundings  are  taken.  In  Fig.  206  let  a  and  b  be  two  fixed  points 
on  shore  in  the  line  of  which  the  soundings  are  to  be  taken  at  the 
points  I,  2,  3,  &c.  The  boat  being  kept  in  line  with  a  and  b,  at 
each  of  the  points  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  observe  with  a  sextant  the  angles  bid, 
B2D,  &c.,  to  a  third  fixed  point  d.  To  plot  the  points  i,  2,  3,  &c., 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  draw  the  line  abc  through  the  points  a,  b, 
and  through  d  the  line  de  parallel  to  ab,  then  lay  off  at  d  the 
angles  edi,  ed2,  ED3,  &c.,  equal  to  bid,  B2D,  B3D,  &c.,  respec- 
tively.    The  points  where  the  line  abc  is  intersected  are  then  the 
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required  points  i,  2,  3,  &c.     The  point  d  should  be  selected  so 
that  none  of  the  angles  are  less  than  30**. 

Another  method  is  as  follows  : — In  Fig.  207  let  it  be  required 
to  take  soundings  in  line  with  ab.     By  means  of  two  angles  to 


B 


•C 


Fig.  206 


Soundings. 


b 

Fig.  207. 


three  known  points  fix  the  commencing  point  p.     Now  keeping 

the  boat  in  line  with  a  and  B,  let  it  be  rowed  at  a  speed  as  uniform 

as  possible  until  the  last  sounding  has  been  taken  at  d.     Again 

determine  the  position  of  d  by  two 

angles  to  the  three  known  points. 

The  soundings  between  c  and  d 

having  been  taken  at  equal  intervals 

of  time,  if  the  points  c  and  d  are 

plotted  from  the  angles  measured, 

the  soundings  may  then  be  plotted 

at  equal  intervals  along  cd. 

If  greater  accuracy  is  required, 
in  place  of  taking  the  soundings  at 
equal  intervals  of  time  between  c 
and  D,  a  line  may  be  fixed  at  b  and 
paid  out,  the  distances  being  noted 
from  it. 


p 

Fig.  208. 
The  Three  Point  Problem. 


The  "Three  Point  Problem."— The  trilinear  method  of 
fixing  a  point,  or  the  three  point  problem  which  has  several 
times  been  referred  to,  will  now  be  described.     In  Fig.  208  let 
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A,  B,  C  be  three  known  points,  and  let  P  be  the  point  whose  position 
is  required.  Let  the  angles  subtended  at  the  point  p,  viz.,  apb, 
BPC,  be  measured.  If  now  these  angles  be  plotted  on  a  piece  of 
tracing  paper  as  avb,  bvc.  Fig.  zo8, 
and  this  piece  of  tracing  paper  be 
moved  about  on  the  plot  until  the 
lines  OP,  bv,  <t  pass  through  the 
points  A,  B,  c  respectively,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  208,  the  required  point  p 
may  then  be  pricked  through.  The 
three  points  a,  b,  c  should  be  well- 
defined  objects,  or  signals,  and  the 
observer  being  in  the  boat  at  p, 
measures  the  angles  apb,  bpc  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  the  sextant. 
The  total  angle  apc  should  also  be 
measured  as  a  check,  and  when  there 
is  only  one  observer,  three  sextants 
should  if  possible  be  carried,  one 
for  each  of  the  three  angles,  which 
may  afterwards  be  read  pfT  at  leisure. 
Any  error  due  to  the  boat  shifting 
its  position  during  the  observations 
is  thus  as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

The   Station    Pointer— To 

save  trouble  in  plotting,  the  station 

pointer  has  been  devised.     Fig.  209 

shows  the  instrument  as  made  by 

Troughton  &  Simms.      It  consists 

of  a  circle  divided  from  zero  both  Fig.  209. 

ways  to  180°.     The  arm  B  is  fixed  The  Staiion  Poinier. 

and  radial,  and  its  edge  b  coincides 

with   the   zero  of  the  graduations,  while  the  mark  at  o  is  at 

the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle.     The  other   arms  a  and  c 

are  movable,  and  are  set  by  means  of  the  indicator  arrows  and 

clamp  screws  shown,  their  edges  also  radiating  from   the  centre 

of  the  circle  o.     The  arms  a  and  c  being  set  to  the  observed 

angles,  the  instrument  is  moved  over  the  paper  until  the  edges 

of  A,  B,  c  pass  through  the  three  known  [Joints.    The  position 
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of  the  required  point  is  then  pricked  through  at  o.  The  instru- 
ment is  in  fact  merely  a  substitute  for  the  piece  of  tracing  paper 
above  described.  When  a  great  many  points  are  to  be  plotted 
the  station  pointer  saves  the  time  which  would  have  to  be  spent 
in  protracting  the  angles  on  the  tracing  paper.  The  usual  size  of 
the  instrument  is  a  6  in.  circle  divided  to  30'  with  arms  13  in. 
long,  but  it  may  be  had  with  verniers  reading  to  i  minute,  tangent 
screw  motion,  and  arms  to  lengthen  up  to  30  in. 

Geometrical  and  Analytical  Solutions  of  the  Three 

Point  Problem.— The  following  are  the  geometrical  and  analy- 
tical solutions  of  the  three  point  problem. 


Fig.  210. — Solution  of  the  Three  Point  Problem. 


Geometrical  Solution,  —  Let  e,  f,  k  be  the  known  points 
observed  from  c.  Fig.  210,  the  angles  ecf,  fck  being  measured. 
To  fix  c  geometrically,  draw  lines  from  e  and  f  making  angles 
with  EF  each  equal  to  90°  -  ecf.  These  lines  will  intersect 
at  o,  the  centre  of  the  circle  passing  through  k  and  f,  and 
in  the  circumference  of  which  c  is  also  situated.  This  may  be 
proved  as  follows  : — Because  ef  subtends  an  angle  eof=  180**  -  2 
(90°  -  ecf)  =  2  ecf  at  the  centre,  it  subtends  therefore  an 
angle  =  ecf  at  the  circumference ;  c  is  therefore  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  whose  centre  is  o.  Describe  the  circle. 
Draw  lines  from  f  and  k  making  angles  with  fk  each  =  90"  -  fck. 
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Similarly  the  intersection  of  these  lines  o'  will  be  the  centre 
of  a  circle  passing  through  f  and  k  and  in  whose  circum- 
ference c  will  lie.  The  point  c  is  therefore  the  intersection  of 
the  two  circles.  In  Fig.  210  the  observed  angles  ecf  and  fck 
are  38'  and  57°,  we  therefore  draw  eg  and  fo  at  52**  to  ef,  also 
Fo'  and  kg'  making  33**  with  fk.  The  intersection  of  circles 
of  radii  ge  and  o'f  and  centres  o  and  g'  is  therefore  the  required 
point  c. 

When  one  of  the  angles  is  obtuse,  subtract  it  from  90°  and 
protract  that  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  joining  the 
two  known  points  to  that  on  which  the  required  point  c  is. 

When  the  angle  efk  is  equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  sum  of 
the  observed  angles,  the  position  of  c  is  indeterminate,  as  the  two 
centres  G  and  o'  will  coincide,  and  the  circle  with  this  common 
centre  will  pass  through  the  three  known  points,  and  c  may  be 
anywhere  on  its  circumference. 

The  following  tests  may  be  used : — 

1.  The  centres  of  the  circles  G  and  g'  are  in  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  middle  points  of  ef  and  fk. 

2.  00'  is  at  right  angles  to  and  bisects  fc. 

3.  Draw  EB  and  kh  perpendicular  to  ef  and  fk.  Then  fo 
and  fg'  produced  should  pass  through  b  and  h,  and  bch  should  be 
a  straight  line,  /.^.,  bh  should  pass  through  c. 

Analytical  Solution. — The  distances  of  c  from  each  of  the 
known  points  e,  f,  k  may  be  calculated  as  follows : — 
Let  ef  =  ^,  fk  =  ^,  efk  =  a,  ecf  =  c,  fck-c' 
and  let  e  =  360**  -  c  -  c'  -  a,  fec  =  f,  fkc  =  o 

Then  we  have  — 

/-  .  *.  «  /     ^  sin  c'       .    \ 

Cot  F  =  cot  E  (  -—. +  I  ) 

\^  sm  c  cos  E       / 

G  =  E-  F 

^  sin  F     d  sin  o 


CF  = 


CE  = 


CK  = 


sm  c         sm  c 
b  sin  EFC 


sm  c 
d  sin  KFC 


sm  c 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  trigono- 
metrical functions. 
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Check  Angles. — In  the  case  of  important  stations  a  third 
angle  to  a  fourth  known  point  should  be  taken  as  a  check,  although 
the  two  angles  subtended  by  three  known  points  are  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  any  station. 

Location   from   Compass  Bearings  to  two  Points 

only. — The  position  of  the  boat  may  also  be  found  by  two  com- 
pass bearings  to  two  known  points  only.  The  intersection  of  lines 
having  opposite  bearings  and  drawn  through  the  two  known  points 
will  be  the  required  position.  This  method  is  quick  but  not 
accurate. 

Location  of  Point  by  Simultaneous  Observations 

with  two  Theodolites.— Simultaneous  observations  with  two 
theodolites  by  two  observers  at  two  known  points  on  shore  is  in 
theory  an  accurate  method  of  fixing  a  boat's  position,  the  angles 
being  observed  at  a  given  signal  or  at  prearranged  times.  In 
practice,  however,  this  method  is  not  accurate,  as  simultaneous 
observations  are  impossible  and  confusion  arises. 

Soundings  in  Rivers  or  Narrow  Waters. — In  taking 

soundings  in  a  river  or  narrow  water  (Fig.  211),  they  may  be  taken 
in  lines  as  in  Fig.  211  and  at  equal  intervals  of  time.  Steam 
launches  should  be  used  whenever  obtainable,  and  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  prismatic  compass  on  a  tripod  in  the  stern,  the 
patent  log  being  towed  astern  with  its  counter  fixed  to  the  gun- 
wale. The  velocity  of  the  current  may  be  measured  occasionally 
by  anchoring  in  midstream.  A  current  meter  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  being  better  than  the  patent  log  for  slow  currents. 
See  page  329. 

River  Surveys. — When  a  careful  survey  of  a  river  has  to  be 
made,  the  following  method  may  be  adopted.*  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  a  base  line  ac.  Fig.  2 1 2,  as  long  as  possible,  is  measured, 
the  points  a  and  u  being  fixed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 
One  boat  party  proceeds  from  a  to  c  taking  soundings  and  sur- 
veying the  shore  line  by  compass  bearings  and  distances  by  patent 
log.     Similarly  another  boat  proceeds  from  b  to  D  sounding  and 


*  Gribl)lc,  IVeliminary  Survey. 
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surveying  the  coast  line.  Having  arrived  at  c  and  d,  these  boats 
anchor  there.  Two  other  boat  parties  now  having  stationed 
themselves  at  a  and  b,  take  with  the  sextant  the  angles  cab  and 
CBA,  also  the  angles  dab  and  dba.  These  fix  the  points  c  and  d, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  angles  acb  and  adb  are  measured  by  the 
other  boat  parties  as  checks.  The  boats  at  a  and  b  now  proceed 
to  D  and  c  along  the  lines  ad  and  bc,  taking  soundings  and  noting 
distances  by  the  patent  log  by  the  way.  On  arriving  at  d  and  c 
they  then  proceed  along  the  shore  lines  ce  and  df,  sounding  and 
surveying  as  before.  The  boats  at  c  and  d  then  come  up  along 
the  diagonal  lines  cf  and  de,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  river  has 
been  surveyed.  Any  discrepancy  between  the  total  distances  as 
plotted  from  the  sextant  angles  and  those  given  by  the  patent  logs 


Fig.  211. 
Soundings  in  Narrow  Waters. 


Fig.  212. 
River  Survey. 


are  adjusted  by  distributing  the  errors  proportionally  throughout 
the  log  distances. 

When  the  base  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  short  compared 
with  the  total  length  of  the  river  to  be  surveyed,  the  magnetic 
bearings  of  the  coast  lines  ac,  ce,  bd,  df,  &c.,  should  be  observed. 
The  course  of  the  river  as  plotted  from  the  measured  base  and 
the  sextant  angles  may  then  be  checked  by  the  compass  bearings, 
the  error  of  which  is  not  cumulative,  as  is  the  error  of  the 
triangulation. 

Running  Survey  of  200  miles  of  River  Nile.— In  this 
connection  may  be  noticed  a  survey  by  Mr  G.  Kilgour,  M.I.C.E., 
of  200  miles  of  the  river  Nile*  between  the  First  and  Second 
Cataracts,  for  the  Soudan  Railway,  surveyed  from  a  steam  launch, 


•  Gribble,  Preliminary  Survey. 
Y 
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and  executed  in  five  days,  or  about  40  miles  per  day.  Mr  Kilgour 
used  time  measurement  of  speed,  for  which  there  were  three  scales, 
full  speed,  half  speed,  and  dead  slow.  The  value  of  the  scales  was 
found  by  an  accurately  measured  base  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
vessel,  at  the  two  ends  of  which,  near  the  bow  and  stern,  two 
lines  of  sight  were  fixed  square  with  the  centre  line,  by  which  the 
time  was  noted  at  which  the  vessel  passed  some  well-defined 
object  on  the  bank  at  the  three  rates  of  speed.  The  survey  was 
executed  from  the  deck  with  a  plane  table  adjusted  constantly 
in  the  meridian  by  the  compass,  and  astronomical  observations 
were  observed  at  night. 

Datum. — For  nautical  surveys  the  datum  to  which  soundings 
are  referred  is  the  mean  low-water  level  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
For  engineering  surveys  this  datum  will  also  serve  when  it  is  sen- 
sibly horizontal,  but  on  an  extensive  survey  of  the  sea  coast  or 
in  tidal  waters,  such  as  large  rivers  and  estuaries,  the  low-water 
level  of  spring  tides  varies  so  considerably  that  a  fixed  datum 
must  be  adopted.     This  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen. 

Bench  Marks. — On  a  sandy  beach  where  no  good  mark  is 
available,  a  cast-iron  water  pipe  let  into  the  sand  vertically  and 
filled  with  concrete  makes  a  good  bench  mark.  In  this  country 
the  levels  and  soundings  are  referred  to  the  nearest  Ordnance 
bench  marks,  Ordnance  datum  being  the  mean  sea  level  at 
Liverpool. 

Tide  Gauges. — As  soundings  have  to  be  taken  at  all  states 
of  the  tide,  it  is  important  that  the  exact  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  should  be  known  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the 
soundmgs  are  being  taken.  To  effect  this  tide  gauges  are  erected 
at  suitable  points.  These  in  their  simplest  form  consist  of  a  post 
fixed  upright  in  the  water,  and  graduated  in  feet  and  tenths  of  a 
foot,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  the  zero  of  the  graduations  being 
referred  by  careful  levelling  to  the  datum  of  the  survey. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  record  the  whole  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  by  means  of  one  gauge,  but  in  general 
when  the  beach  slopes  with  a  very  flat  gradient  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  succession  of  gauges,  extending  from  high-water  mark 
to  low-water  mark,  the  zero  of  the  lowest  gauge  being  referred  to 
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the  datum  by  levelling,  and  the  uppermost  mark  on  this  gauge 
being  made  to  correspond  with  the  lowest  mark  on  the  next 
higher  gauge,  and  so  on,  thus  forming  a  series  of  steps,  each 
gauge  being  carefully  fixed  as  regards  its  graduations  by  levelling 
to  it  from  the  datum. 

In  any  case,  for  the  sake  of  corroboration,  at  least  two 
gauges  should  be  fixed,  and  independent  observations  made  at 
each. 

In  general  the  number  of  gauges  required  will  depend  on  the 
variations  and  fluctuations  of  the  tide  and  the  disturbing  influences 
which  act  on  the  tide-waters.  The  engineer  will  have  to  decide 
from  these  considerations  the  number  and  position  of  the  tide 
gauges. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  soundings  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  and  note  the  levels  on  the  gauges  every  fifteen  minutes, 
although  it  is  often  done  every  five  minutes. 

For  general  observations  made  to  determine  the  laws  of 
the  tides  in  any  given  place,  the  gauges  are  read  every  ten 
minutes  during  the  hour  before  and  the  hour  after  high  and 
low  water.  During  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours  every 
half  hour. 

In  rough  waters  a  tube  perforated  by  a  few  small  holes  and 
having  inside  it  a  vertical  graduated  float  may  be  used.  A  self- 
registering  tide  gauge  is  made  by  connecting  a  float  of  this  de- 
scription with  a  chain  or  cord  acting  on  a  train  of  mechanism 
which  moves  a  pencil  up  or  down  as  the  float  rises  or  falls.  The 
pencil  being  pressed  against  a  piece  of  paper  placed  on  a  cylinder 
which  is  revolved  by  clockwork,  leaves  a  self-recorded  diagram  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  tide. 

Reduction  of  Soundings. — The  time  at  which  each  sound- 
ing is  taken  is  to  be  noted,  and  the  soundings  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  datum  by  means  of  the  observations  taken  at  the  nearest 
tide  gauge,  or  by  the  mean  of  the  observations  at  the  two  gauges 
between  which  they  may  have  been  taken.  This  is  done  by 
ascertaining  from  the  observations  at  the  gauge  or  gauges  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  the  soundings  were 
taken ;  by  subtracting  the  sounding  the  reduced  level  of  the 
bottom  is  arrived  at. 

The  observations  at  the  gauges  being  taken  only  at  regular 
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stated  intervals,  while  the  soundings  are  taken  at  the  most  con- 
venient times,  which  may  often  be  at  irregular  intervals,  the  exact 
reading  of  the  gauge  at  the  time  of  each  sounding  is  to  be  found 
by  interpolating  between  the  gauge  readings. 

When  no  regular  gauge  readings  have  been  taken  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  soundings  by  the  following  formula : — 

Let  jv  =  height  of  mean  sea  level  above  datum. 

y  —  rise  of  the  tide  above  mean  sea  level. 

z  =  the  time  between  high  and  low  water. 

a  =  interval  of  time  between  time  of  high  water  and  time  of 
sounding. 

x  =  height  of  sea  level  above  the  datum  at  the  time  the  given 
sounding  is  taken. 

Then  s=^x  +y  cos  1 80°  - 

z 

In  using  this  formula,  note  that  the  cosines  of  obtuse  angles 
are  negative. 

Currents. — The  direction  and  velocity  of  currents  should 
be  found  and  marked  on  the  plan  in  miles  per  hour.  The 
direction  of  the  current  may  be  found  by  observing  the  bearing, 
or  the  angle  with  some  line  whose  direction  is  known,  of  the 
course  of  a  float  placed  in  the  current. 

The  velocity  of  a  current  may  also  be  found  from  a  float  by 
observing  the  exact  times  at  which  the  float  passes  two  lines  at  a 
known  distance  apart,  and  ranged  out  by  signals  or  buoys  in  a 
direction  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
current.  Or  the  position  of  the  float  at  stated  intervals  may  be 
fixed  by  two  angles  simultaneously  taken  to  it  by  observers 
stationed  at  two  known  points. 

The  mean  velocity  at  any  vertical  in  the  cross  section  of  a 
channel  may  be  taken  at  about  0.9  of  the  surface  velocity,  as 
the  velocity  varies  considerably  at  different  depths.  For  full 
information  on  this  subject  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  a 
treatise  on  hydraulics. 

Current  Meter. — The  best  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  a  current  is   the  current  meter.     The   boat   being 
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moored  in  the  current,  the  current  meter  is  attached  to  a  pole 
and  lowered  to  any  desired  depth.  It  is  a  brass  instrument 
having  a  fan  or  screw  the  revolutions  of  which  are  registered  by 
a  mechanism  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  patent  log.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  revolutions. 
By  means  of  wires  communicating  with  the  meter  the  revolu- 
tions and  velocity  of  current  may  be  electrically  registered  in 
the  boat. 

Currents  out  at  sea  are  found  by  comparing  the  day*s  run  as 
given  by  the  log  with  that  found  by  astronomical  observation,  the 
difference,  after  allowing  for  instrumental  error  of  log,  being  due 
to  current. 

Signals,  Beacons,  Buoys. — Signals  and  beacons  are  pro- 
minent objects  with  signals  on  them,  &c.,  usually  marking  shoals 
or  dangerous  rocks,  &c.  Buoys  are  floating  marks  such  as 
barrels  or  hollow  iron  or  steel  spherical  or  cylindrical  floats. 
They  are  fixed  by  a  chain  which  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  an 
anchor.  The  chain  passes  through  a  ring  in  the  lower  side  of 
the  buoy,  and  has  a  weight  fastened  to  its  other  end  to  prevent 
the  buoy  from  deviating  to  any  considerable  extent  from  its 
proper  position.  Buoys  are  usually  placed  at  regular  intervals 
on  each  side  of  a  long  channel,  as  at  the  entrance  to  a  river, 
&c.,  and  indicate  the  proper  course  for  ships  to  take.  They 
are  also  used  in  docks  and  harbours  for  mooring  purposes,  being 
for  this  purpose  often  fastened  down  by  chains  to  rails  firmly 
bedded  in  a  large  mass  of  concrete  in  the  bottom.  They  are 
usually  painted  red,  white,  or  black,  or  striped,  and  numbered. 
Stations  afloat  may  be  conveniently  fixed  by  buoys  carrying 
poles  or  flags.  On  dangerous  coasts  self-ringing  bells  are  often 
attached  to  buoys. 

Additional  Details  to  be  shown  on  Plans.— The  nature 

of  the  bottom  may  be  indicated  on  the  plan  by  letters. 

All  borings,  dredgings,  diving,  &c.,  should  be  marked  on  the 
plan,  as  also  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  signals,  and  moorings. 

The  usual  scales  are  the  6  in.  Ordnance  scale  and  the  25  in. 
Ordnance  scale,  />.,  6  in.  to  i  mile  or  TirlifT7>  ^"^  25.344  in.  to 
I  mile  or  ^Aiy- 

Soundings  are  usually  noted  in  fathoms.     The  reduced  level 
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of  the  bottom  at  each  sounding  may  be  computed  and  marked  on 
the  plan,  and  from  these  levels  contours  may  be  interpolated  in 
by  method  given  on  pages  154,  155  (Graphic  Interpolation  of 
Contours).  Sometimes  these  contours  are  drawn  for  every  fathom 
of  depth,  ue.y  i  fathom  contour,  2  fathom  contour,  &c.,  but  for 
engineering  purposes  it  is  more  useful  to  have  the  contours  drawn 
at  given  reduced  levels  referred  to  the  datum  of  the  survey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATIONS   USED  IN 
SURVEYING* 

Instruments :  The  Sextant- — The  only  other  instrument, 
in  addition  to  those  already  described,  which  the  surveyor  may 


Fig.  iij.— The  Sextanl. 

require  to  use  for  astronomical  observations,  is  the  sextant.  The 
theodolite,  however,  is  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  all 
astronomical  observations,  with  the  exception  of  lunar  distance 
observations  for  longitude,  which  can  only  be  taken  with  the 
sextant  (see  p^e  383).  As  the  sextant  is  a  much  more  portable 
instrument,  and  is  useful  for  taking  detached  observations  for 
latitude,  longitude,  time,  meridian,  &c.,  in  rough  explorations  or 
reconnaissances  of  routes,  while  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a 
theodolite,  it  is  here  described  in  detail.     Its  only  disadvantage  is 

■  For  cxplanaiion  of  astronomical  Ictms,  see  Appendiit  nt  end  of  chapier. 
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that  when  the  observed  objects  are  at  different  altitudes  it  measures 
the  oblique  angle  between  them,  while  the  theodolite  measures 
the  horizontal  angle. 

The  instrument,  as  made  by  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  213.  It  is  held  by  the  handle  h,  which  is  usually 
of  wood,  ab  is  the  graduated  arc,  cd  the  index  arm  which 
moves  about  a  pivot  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  graduated  arc, 
///  a  microscope  for  reading  the  vernier,  /  is  the  index  glass  which 
is  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  index  arm  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc.  The  horizon  glass  h  is  also 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and  is  parallel  to 
the  index  glass  1  when  the  index  is  at  zero  of  the  graduated  arc. 
The  lower  half  only  of  the  horizon  glass  h  is  silvered.  In  Fig.  213 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  horizon  glass.  The 
horizon  at  sea  or  the  reflection  of  the  observed  body  in  the 
"artificial  horizon  "  (see  page  335)  is  viewed  directly  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  horizon  glass  h^  while  the  reflection  of  the 
body  as  reflected  from  the  index  glass  /  is  viewed  in  the  lower 
silvered  half,  e  is  the  telescope  (in  some  instruments  merely  an 
eyehole  or  a  plain  tube  is  provided  in  place  of  the  telescope),  j,  s' 
coloured  glasses  which  may  be  interposed  between  the  sun  or  its 
reflection  and  the  observer's  eye.  The  graduated  arc  ab  is 
usually  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  and  measures  angles  up  to  1 20*,  the 
divisions  of  the  graduated  arc  being  marked  with  twice  their  actual 
value,  so  that  the  actual  angle  subtended  by  two  objects  is  read 
on  the  vernier.  The  arc  is  usually  divided  to  10  minutes,  and 
read  by  a  vernier  to  10  seconds.  The  radius  of  the  graduated 
arc  is  usually  7  or  8  in.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  has 
been  already  described  (see  box  sextant.  Chapter  II.). 

Adjustments  of  the  Sextant 

T.  To  make  the  Index  Glass  at  Right  Angles  to  the  Plane  of 
the  Arc. — Put  the  index  glass  near  to  the  centre  of  the  arc,  and 
bring  the  eye  near  the  index  glass  and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
arc.  Note  if  the  part  of  the  arc  reflected  in  the  mirror  appears  to 
be  in  coincidence  with  the  part  seen  directly.  If  so,  the  glass 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  arc ;  if  not,  make  it  so  by 
the  screws  behind  it. 

2.   To  make  the  Horizon  Glass  at  Right  Angles  to  the  Plane  of 
the  Arc, — Having  first  adjusted  the  index  glass,  look  at  some 
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well-defined  distant  point,  such  as  a  star,  and  if  on  shifting  the 
index  arm  one  image  seems  to  part  from  the  other,  then  the 
horizon  glass  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  arc,  and 
must  be  adjusted  by  the  screws  behind  it. 

Another  adjustment  is  as  follows: — Hold  the  instrument 
plumb,  and  make  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  smooth 
portion  of  the  distant  horizon  coincide.  Now  rotate  the  instrument 
until  it  makes  an  angle  with  the  vertical.  If  the  two  images  do 
not  separate  the  glasses  are  parallel,  and  if  the  index  glass  has 
been  first  adjusted  the  horizon  glass  will  also  be  in  adjustment. 

3.  To  make  the  Line  of  Sight  of  the  7'elescope  Parallel  to  the 
Plane  of  the  Arc, — Bring  the  images  of  two  points  into  contact 
at  the  cross  hair  nearest  the  instrument,  then  by  moving  the 
sextant  bring  them  to  the  other  cross  hair.  If  they  still  coincide, 
the  line  of  sight  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument;  if 
not,  the  adjustment  of  the  cross  hairs  is  to  be  made  by  the  screws 
in  the  diaphragm  of  the  telescope. 

4.  To  observe  if  tfie  two  Mirrors  are  Parallel  when  the  Index 
is  at  Zero, — Make  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star 
coincide.  If  the  index  is  at  zero,  no  correction  is  required  ;  if 
not,  the  difference  is  the  index  error,  which  is  to  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  all  observed  angles.  The  index  error  may  be 
adjusted  by  moving  the  horizon  glass  by  means  of  the  screws 
provided  until  the  images  do  coincide  when  the  index  is  at  zero, 
and  in  that  case  the  perpendicularity  of  the  horizon  glass  to  the 
plane  of  the  arc  (adjustment  2)  must  be  again  tested  and  rectified 
if  necessary  until  both  adjustments  are  correct.  It  is,  however, 
more  usual  to  note  the  index  error  and  use  it  as  a  correction  to 
the  observed  angles. 

Practical  Hints  in  observing  with  the  Sextant- 
Hold  the  sextant  so  that  its  plane  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two 
points  to  be  observed,  and  hold  it  loosely.  Observe  the  left 
hand  or  loicer  object  directly  through  the  unsilvered  part  of  the 
horizon  glass.  Alter  the  index  arm  until  the  reflection  of  the 
other  object  is  seen  in  the  silvered  part  of  the  horizon  glass, 
and  the  two  are  made  to  apparently  coincide.  The  read- 
ing of  the  vernier  is  then  the  required  angle  between  the  two 
objects. 
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Always  look  at  the  brighter  of  the  two  objects  by  reflection. 
If  necessary  to  effect  this,  turn  the  instrument  upside  down. 

If  the  angle  between  the  two  objects  is  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  instrument  (about  120"),  observe  from  one  object  to  some 
intermediate  point  and  note  the  angle,  then  from  that  to  the 
other  object.  The  required  angle  is  then  the  sum  of  the  two 
observed  angles. 

In  observing  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea,  always  bring  sun's 
image  doum  to  horizon. 

Parallax  of  the  Sextant  (see  Fig.  214).— The  angle 
measured  with  the  sextant  is  the  angle  between  the  rays  bi 
coming  from  the  reflected  point  to  the  index  glass,  thence  to 
the   horizon  glass  and   thence  to  the    eye,   and    the   rays   he 


Fig.  214. — Parallax  of  the  Sextant. 


coming  from  the  other  point  directly  to  the  eye,  />.,  the  angle 
BEA.  But  the  eye  may  be  at  e^  or  e^  on  either  side  of  e.  The 
error  in  the  observed  angle  due  to  the  eye  not  being  exactly  at 
the  point  where  be  intersects  ae  is  called  the  parallax  of  the 
sextant.  A  difference  of  i  in.  in  the  position  of  the  eye  makes 
a  parallax  of  3  seconds  when  the  reflected  object  is  i  mile 
distant,  and  3  minutes  when  100  ft.  distant. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  parallax  as  much  as  possible, 
view  the  more  distant  object  by  reflection.  When  both  objects 
are  near,  take  some  distant  point  in  line  with  one  of  them  and 
observe  this  point  by  reflection  and  the  other  object  directly.  For 
distant  objects  such  as  a  star  the  parallax  is  very  small. 

The  parallax  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  reflected  object  by 
the  distance  ee*  or  ee-. 
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Artificial  Horizon  (Figs.  215,  216). — At  sea  the  altitude  of 
celestial  bodies  above  the  visible  sea  horizon  is  measured  and  a 
correction  for  dip  of  horizon  is  applied  to  the  observed  altitude. 
On  land,  however,  in  order  to  observe  altitudes  with  the  sextant 
an  "  artificial  horizon  "  is  required.  An  artificial  horizon  simply 
consists  of  a  shallow  trough  filled  with  mercury.  Water,  oil,  or 
molasses  will  also  do.  The  reflection  of  the  object  in  the 
artificial  horizon  is  viewed  directly,  and  the  object  itself  by 
reflection  from  the  index  glass  of  the  sextant.  Sometimes  a  glass 
roof  is  provided,  and  when  used,  in  order  to  eliminate  irregularities 
of  the  glass  plates  each  side  of  the  roof  should  be  marked  with 
a  distinctive  mark,  and  it  should  be  reversed  at  each  set  of 
altitudes,  except  in  observing  equal  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies, 
in  which  case  the  observations  are  to  be  taken  with  the  same  side 
of  the  roof  towards  the  observer. 

In  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which 
limb  has  been  observed  in  the  mercury,  /.^.,  whether  the  upper  or 
lower  limb.     The  following  rule  will  indicate  this : — 

In  the  forenoon,  or  when  the  sun  is  rising,  if  the  Imver  limb 
is  observed  the  images  will  be  continually  separating ;  if  the  upper 
limb  is  observed  they  will  be  continually  overlapping ;  and  vice 
versd  in  the  afternoon  or  when  the  sun  is  falling,  with  an  inverting 
telescope. 

To  observe  very  small  Angles  with  the  Artificial 

Horizon  (Fig.  215). — Fix  a  string  over  the  artificial  horizon. 
Place  your  eye  so  that  the  string  appears  to  cover  its  image  in 
the  mercury.  Then  eye  and  string  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 
Now  keeping  the  eye  in  this  position  observe  with  the  sextant  the 
angle  between  the  string  as  seen  directly  and  the  reflection  of 
the  object  as  reflected  from  the  index  glass  of  the  sextant.  This 
angle  is  then  90"  +  altitude  of  object  and  required  altitude  = 
observed  angle  -  90°.  In  the  case  of  a  depression  the  required 
depression  =  90**  -  observed  angle  (see  Fig.  215). 

Another  method  is  to  fasten  a  piece  of  white  paper  with  a 
small  hole  in  it  and  having  a  line  on  it  behind  the  horizon  glass 
so  that  the  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  Now 
observe  the  image  of  the  line  in  the  mercury.  The  line  of  sight 
being  then  vertical,  the  angle  is  measured  as  in  the  previous 
method. 
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Observing  Angles  with  Artificial  Horizon. —  When 

using  an  artificial  horizon  the  observed  angle  is  twice  the  required 
altitude.  Thus  in  Fig.  216,  let  the  observer's  eye  be  at  a  and  the 
observed  body  at  s,  and  let  it  be  reflected  in  the  artificial  horizon 
at  B.     Then  the  observed  angle  is  bas.     Draw  ae  horizontal. 


Fig.  215. — Small  Altitudes  and  Depressions  with  Artificial  Horizon. 


Fig.  216. —Observing  with  Artificial  Horizon. 


Then  the  angle  of  incidence  cbs  =  angle  of  reflection  abd  = 
altitude  of  observed  body  s. 

Also  because  the  distances   bs  and  as  are  in  the  case  of 
celestial  bodies  infinite  compared  with  ab,  as  is  parallel  to  bs. 

Therefore  cbs  =  eas  and  dba  =  bae,  that  is,  bas  =  2  cbs  =  twice 
altitude. 


OBLIQUE  ANGLES, 
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Oblique  Angles  measured  with  Sextant— When  the 

two  objects  between  which  the  angle  is  observed  differ  much  in 
altitude  from  the  altitude  of  the  observer,  the  angle  as  measured 
in  the  plane  of  the  three  points  will  differ  considerably  from  its 
horizontal  projection.  The  horizontal  projection  of  the  observed 
angle  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  observed  angle  itself. 
The  actual  horizontal  angle  may  be  observed  with  the  sextant  in 
several  ways : — 

I.  Observe  the  angle  between  each  object  and  some  third 
object  very  distant  to  the  right  or  left  of  both.     Subtract  these 


Fig.  217. — Oblique  Angles. 

angles,  and  the  result  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  required 
horizontal  angle. 

2.  Take  some  point  above  or  below  one  of  the  objects,  and 
in  line  with  it  and  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  other,  and  observe 
the  angle  between  it  and  the  other  object. 

3.  Hang  two  plumb  lines  in  line  with  the  two  objects.  The 
horizontal  angle  between  the  two  plumb  lines  may  then  be 
measured. 


To  reduce  an  Oblique  Angle  to  its  Horizontal  Pro- 
jection.— In  order  to  do  this  the  altitudes  of  each  of  the  objects 
between  which  the  angle  is  required  must  also  be  observed. 

In  Fig.  217  let  ahb  be  the  observed  oblique  angle,  and  let 
a'hb'  be  its  horizontal  projection.  Let  z  be  the  observer's  zenith, 
then  ZA  and  zb  are  the  zenith  distances  of  a  and  b  =  90°  -  respec- 
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tive  altitudes  of  a  and  b.  The  spherical  angle  azb  is  equal  to  the 
required  horizontal  projection  a'hb'.  Now  in  the  spherical  triangle 
AZB  we  have — 

ZA  =  90°  -  altitude  of  a 

ZB  =  90°  -  altitude  of  b 

AB  =  observed  oblique  angle 

Having  thus  the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  azb,  we  can 
calculate  the  angle  azb  which  is  equal  to  the  required  horizontal 
projection  a'hb'.     The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Sin  i  A'HB'  -  sin  i  AZB  =  ,  /si"  (s  -  za)  sin  (s^) 

V         sm  ZA  X  sin  zb 

where  s  =  J  sum  of  sides  of  triangle  azb. 

When  the  altitudes  of  a  and  b  are  not  more  than  2"*  or  3**  an 
approximate  correction  is  : — 
{90**  -  J  (ZA  +  zb)}2  tan  \  observed  angle  x  sin  1"  -\  (za  -  zb)^ 

cot  ^  observed  angle  x  sin  i" 

The  quantities  in  brackets  are  to  be  expressed  in  seconds.  In 
Fig.  217  the  objects  are  drawn  at  equal  distances  from  the 
observer,  />.,  ah  =  bh.  If  the  objects  are  at  different  distances 
exactly  the  same  reasoning  and  formulae  apply  if  we  consider  a 
spherical  triangle  z'a"b"  formed  by  the  section  of  a  small  sphere 
of  radius  hz',  as  shown  in  Fig.  217. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Sextant  are — (i)  It  does  not 
require  to  be  set  up  on  the  ground,  but  can  be  used  while 
travelling,  or  on  a  moving  body  as  on  board  ship ;  (2)  it  can  take 
simultaneous  sights  to  two  moving  bodies,  as  to  moon  and  sun  or 
moon  and  star.  Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  measures  oblique 
angles  instead  of  their  horizontal  projection. 

Necessity  for  Astronomical  Observations. — Unless  the 

bearings  of  a  survey  are  referred  to  astronomical  or  true  north 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  retrace  the  lines  of  the 
survey  exactly.  For  surveying  in  jungle  or  dense  forest  the 
mining  dial  is  excellent,  and  has  been  recommended.  Unless, 
however,  the  actual  construction  of  the  road,  railway,  or  other 
line  of  communication  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  location 
of  the  lines,  the  whole  line  would  have  to  be  relocated,  as  it 
would   be   impossible  to  exactly  retrace  a  line  located  merely 
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by  compass  bearings,  even  if  the  line  had  been  staked  out ;  as 
in  tropical  countries  the  pegs  rot  and  are  eaten  up  by  ants.  If 
some  years  have  elapsed  between  the  pegging  out  of  the  line 
and  its  actual  construction  the  whole  line  would  require  to  be 
relocated  unless  the  bearings  had  been  referred  to  true  north. 
In  such  countries  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  pegging  out  of 
the  lines  by  driving  the  pegs  altogether  into  the  ground,  and  by 
covering  the  top  of  each  tenth  peg  with  tin  nailed  on  and  stamped 
with  the  number  of  the  station,  and  so  on.  If  the  centre  line  is 
"nicked  out"  or  "dogbelled,"  it  can  be  retraced  after  several 
years  without  instruments  at  all  under  almost  any  conditions.  In 
these  cases  where  the  lines  can  be  permanently  marked  with  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  being  able  to  find  the  marks  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  time,  the  necessity  foi  astronomical  observations 
is  not  so  great.  As,  however,  the  staking  out  and  permanent 
marking  of  a  line  is  a  work  of  considerable  expense,  and  in  most 
projected  schemes  cannot  be  undertaken  until  a  considerable  time 
after  the  location,  the  importance  of  astronomical  observations 
must  not  be  underestimated.  A  line  whose  bearings  have  been 
accurately  referred  to  true  north  can  be  retraced  with  an  angular 
divergence  from  the  original  lines  of  not  more  than  i  minute. 
This  represents  a  divergence  of  about  18  in.  in  a  length  of  i  mile, 
and  as  the  bearings  are  referred  to  true  north  about  every  mile,  the 
errors  are  not  multiplied,  the  total  error  being  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  errors  between  observations.  Also  it  is  most  improbable  that  the 
errors  will  all  be  in  one  direction,  and  they  will  in  general  neutralise 
each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  result  being  that  a 
survey  which  has  been  accurately  referred  to  true  north  and 
carefully  chained  can  be  retraced  to  within  a  few  feet.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  survey  of  20  miles,  and  suppose  that  the  lines  average 
I  mile  long  each,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  i  minute 
between  the  bearing  of  each  line  as  relaid  down  on  the  ground 
and  its  original  bearing,  and  the  most  unfavourable  and  impro- 
bable case  that  the  errors  are  all  in  the  same  direction.  If  the 
bearings  have  been  corrected  to  i  minute  by  an  observation  for 
meridian  every  mile  the  total  divergence  in  a  length  of  20  miles 
would  then  be  20  x  18  in.  =  30  ft.  In  practice,  owing  to  the  errors 
counterbalancing,  the  actual  error  would  probably  be  only  a  few 
feet.  If  a  line  were  thus  retraced,  it  would  be  unnecessary  even 
to  relevel  the  longitudinal  section,  if  it  had  been  carefully  levelled 
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in  the  first  instance,  as  it  would  be  left  to  the  sectional  or  sub- 
divisional  engineers  to  take  levels  at  and  on  each  peg,  and  fix 
bench  marks,  for  the  purpose  of  final  quantities,  giving  depth  of 
cuttings,  heights  of  bank,  levels  for  bridges,  &c.,  the  actual  reduced 
values  of  the  levels  and  bench  marks  of  any  one  section  being 
computed  after  the  engineer  immediately  behind  had  brought  his 
levels  through  his  own  section  to  join  that  section,  each  engineer 
assuming  a  temporary  datum  for  his  levels  until  the  levels  were 
connected  between  each  section.  When  it  is  considered  that  in 
locating  a  line  through  thick  jungle  or  dense  forest  every  yard  has 
to  be  cut,  and  every  piece  of  information  regarding  the  contour  of 
the  ground  is  also  obtained  at  the  expense  of  heavy  cutting,  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  survey  that  can  be  accurately  retraced 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  survey  merely  referred  to 
magnetic  bearings,  even  if  attempts  have  been  made  to  leave 
permanent  marks.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  trying 
to  find  marks  left  some  years  previously  on  trees  in  dense  forest 
or  jungle  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this.  Practically  nothing 
short  of  a  good  deep  "  nicking  out "  or  "  dogbell "  of  the  line 
leaves  a  permanent  trace  under  such  circumstances.  As  regards 
retracing  survey  lines  in  bare  open  country,  the  remarks  as  to  the 
necessity  for  astronomical  observations  apply  equally  to  a  line 
which  has  only  been  located.  A  pegged-out  line  in  open  country 
can,  however,  usually  be  found  without  much  difficulty.  A  long 
traverse  of  20  or  30  miles  whose  bearings  had  not  been  referred 
to  true  north  but  conducted  simply  by  measuring  the  angles  be- 
tween the  lines  would  probably  not  be  so  accurate  as  a  compass 
survey,  the  errors  being  multiplied  throughout.  Even  a  very 
long  line,  say  200  or  300  miles  of  railway,  if  properly  surveyed, 
should  be  retraced  to  within  a  few  feet  throughout  its  whole 
length,  as  it  will  seldom  happen  that  villages  or  pieces  of  open 
country  at  least  will  not  occur  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  miles, 
where  the  original  line  can  be  actually  found  by  measurement 
from  houses  or  other  permanent  marks.  The  value  of  compass 
work  such  as  may  be  done  with  the  miner's  dial  is  not  here 
underrated  if  confined  to  its  proper  place  as  a  subsidiary.  It 
is  possible  to  run  a  compass  survey  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
speed,  and  with  it  lines  have  been  run  between  two  points  20 
miles  apart  which  came  in  to  i  chain.  The  exact  retracing  of 
such  a   line,  even  allowing  for  change  of  magnetic   variation, 
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would,  however,  be  quite  a  diflerent  matter,  and  i  chain  might 
make  all  the  diflerence  to  a  location  in  a  hilly  country.  Also 
in  the  absence  of  permanent  marks  on  the  original  line  the  only 
reliable  method  of  determining  the  magnetic  variation  of  the 
compass  would  be  by  astronomical  observations  for  true  north, 
taken  during  the  original  survey  and  during  the  retracing  survey. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
careful  location  of  the  line  made,  and  where  it  is  consequently  of 
great  importance  that  the  original  located  line  should  be  capable 
of  being  retraced  with  accuracy.  For  rough  preliminary  route 
surveys,  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  at  a  careful  location,  in 
jungle  or  dense  forest,  a  compass  survey  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
the  sights  being  as  a  rule  short.  In  open  country,  however, 
where  long  sights  can  be  got,  a  theodolite  will  generally  be  used 
even  for  rough  work.  As  regards  the  necessity  for  observations 
for  latitude,  time,  and  longitude,  these  are  required  to  get  the 
data  for  extra  meridian  observations  for  true  north,  &c.  Also  for 
exploration  and  reconnaissance  purposes,  sextant  observations  for 
meridian,  latitude,  longitude,  and  time  are  the  only  means  as  a 
rule  by  which  a  rough  map  may  be  made. 

Observations  for  Meridian. — The  first  and  most  important 
observation  for  the  surveyor  is  that  for  meridian  or  true  north. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  determine  the  true  bearing  of  the  survey 
lines  and  the  magnetic  variation  of  the  compass.  It  is  also  useful 
for  succeeding  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  time,  &c. 

Below  are  given  the  principal  methods  of  determining  the 
meridian.    They  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(i),  (2),  (3).   Circumpolar  stars  or  sun  at  equal  altitudes. 

(4)>  (S)-  Circumpolar  stars  at  elongation, 

(6),  (7),  (8).  Circumpolar  stars  in  same  vertical. 

(9).  Extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star. 


I 


Observations  for  Meridian. 

( I . )  Jhvo  greatest  elongations  of  circumpolar  star. 

(2.)  Equal  altitudes  of  circumpolar  star. 
1(3).  Equal  altitudes  of  sun. 
1(4.)  7\vo  stars  at  elongation. 
1(5.)  Circumpolar  star  at  elongation. 
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(6.)  Pole-star  and  Alioth  in  same  vertical  (approximate), 
(7.)  Circumpolar  stars  in  same  vertical, 
(8. )  Test  of  meridian  by  time  interval  between  transits  of  circum- 
polar stars, 
(9.)  Extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  above  methods,  the  following 
general  remarks  on  them  may  be  noted : — 

(i.)  This  is  the  most  accurate  method,  but  as  usually  one  of 
the  observations  must  be  made  in  daylight,  it  is  seldom  possible 
with  an  ordinary  theodolite. 

(2.)  This  method  admits  of  considerable  accuracy  when  several 
pairs  of  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  (see  Chapter 
IL)  are  taken,  but  it  is  inconvenient  owing  to  the  considerable 
interval  of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  observations. 

(3.)  This  is  a  simple  method  of  finding  meridian,  but  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  latitude  to  correct  for  change  of  sun's  declina- 
tion, also  a  considerable  interval  of  time  must  elapse  between  the 
observations. 

In  addition  to  the  interval  of  time  between  the  observations, 
methods  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  are  also  open  to  the  objection  that  the  sky 
may  be  overcast  and  the  refraction  changed  by  the  time  that-  the 
second  observation  should  be  taken.  In  the  case  of  the  sky  being 
overcast  the  observation  would  not  be  possible,  while  the  change 
of  refraction  might  cause  considerable  error  in  the  angle  of  the 
bodies'  elevation.  In  the  case  of  methods  (2)  and  (3)  the  celestial 
body  is  moving  rapidly  in  azimuth  and  passes  quickly  across  the 
cross  hairs  so  that  the  sights  cannot  be  checked. 

(4.)  In  this  observation  the  disadvantages  of  the  previous 
methods  are  obviated,  as  by  selecting  suitable  stars  which  are 
nearly  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  and  which  thus  elongate  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  the  observations  may  be  rapidly  completed. 
As  the  star's  motion  is  sensibly  vertical  for  a  considerable  time 
near  elongation,  both  faces  of  the  instrument  may  be  used,  and 
there  is  time  to  take  the  sights  carefully.  This  method  also 
possesses  the  advantage  of  methods  (i)  and  (2),  that  no  knowledge 
of  the  latitude  is  required. 

(5.)  In  this  method  a  knowledge  of  the  latitude  is  required. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  convenient  method,  and  a  very  approximate 
idea  of  the  latitude  suffices.  To  a  star  near  the  pole  several 
pairs  of  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  may  be 
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taken,  as  the  star's  motion  is  sensibly  vertical  for  about  15 
minutes  near  elongation. 

(9.)  In  this  method  a  knowledge  of  latitude,  approximate 
longitude,  and  approximate  local  mean  time  is  required.  Two 
observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  are  taken,  and  the 
operation  is  rapidly  performed.  The  sun  observation  is  on  the 
whole  the  surveyor's  best  method  of  finding  his  meridian,  its 
great  advantage  being  that  it  is  taken  in  the  daytime. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  no  observation  which  does 
not  permit  of  both  faces  of  the  instrument  being  used  can  be 
considered  satisfactory. 

(i.)  Meridian  by  two  greatest  Elongations  of  a  Cir- 

cumpolar  Star. — Observe  the  angles  between  the  line  whose 
bearing  is  required  and  a  circumpolar  star  at  its  eastern  and  western 
elongations.  Then  the  mean  of  these  two  angles  is  the  angle 
between  the  given  line  and  the  meridian.  This  is  a  very  accurate 
method,  and  the  star's  motion  being  sensibly  vertical  for  some  time 
at  elongation,  both  faces  of  the  instrument  are  used,  and  there  is 
time  to  take  careful  sights.  For  the  reason  already  stated  on 
page  342,  however,  this  observation  is  seldom  possible  with  an 
ordinary  theodolite. 

(2.)  Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of  a  Circumpolar 

Star. — This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  finding  true  north, 
and  requires  no  calculation. 

In  Fig.  218  let  p  represent  the  north  pole  and  Sj  a  circum- 
polar star,  say  one  of  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear  or  Cassiopeiae. 
As  the  stars  appear  to  circle  round  the  pole,  after  a  certain  interval 
of  time  the  star  s^  following  the  path  of  the  circle  enwl  will  appear 
to  be  at  S4  at  the  same  altitude  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pole  p.  Obviously  the  two  positions  s^  and  S4  are  equidistant  from 
the  meridian  npl,  !>.,  81^1  =  84^1.  Similarly  if  Sg  and  Sg  be  the 
star's  apparent  positions  when  at  the  altitude  "px,^  above  the  pole, 
S2^2  =  Sff^2-  ^^  ^^^^  therefore  the  following  simple  method  of 
finding  the  true  bearing  of  any  line  on  the  earth's  surface.  Set 
up  the  theodolite  over  any  station  on  the  given  line,  and  measure 
the  angle  between  it  and  the  star  when  it  is  say  at  s^.  Note  this 
angle  and  also  the  vertical  angle,  /.tf.,  the  star's  altitude.  Change 
face  quickly  and  again  note  the  horizontal  and  vertical  angles 
when  the  star  is  say  at  s^.    Now  unclamp  the  upper  plate  and 
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Fig.  218. 

Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of 
Circumpolar  Star. 


wait  until  the  star  approaches  nearly  to  the  position  S3.  The 
course  of  the  star  should  then  be  followed  by  rotating  the  upper 
part  of  the  instrument  until  the  star  is  seen  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope.      The  vertical  arc  should  be  kept  clamped  at   the 

same  vertical  angle  as  observed 
at  Sg,  or  if  it  is  by  oversight 
undamped  after  observing  the 
star  at  Sg,  it  must  be  again  set 
to  the  same  angle.  Having  got 
the  star  into  the  field  of  the 
telescope  the  upper  plate  may  be 
again  clamped.  The  star  is  now 
kept  in  the  centre  of  the  field  by 
means  of  the  tangent  screw  of 
the  horizontal  plates  until  it  cuts 
the  axis  or  intersection  of  the 
cross  hairs.  The  star's  position 
is  then  obviously  at  S3,  being  at 
the  same  altitude  as  when  ob- 
served at  Sg.  Having  read  the 
horizontal  angle  to  the  star  at  s„  change  face  quickly  and  set  the 
vertical  arc  to  the  vertical  angle  observed  at  Sj,  and  again  follow 
the  star  as  already  described  until  it  coincides  with  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  cross  hairs.  The  star's  position  will  then  be  at  84,  and 
the  horizontal  angle  may  be  read  off.  Take  the  mean  of  the  two 
horizontal  angles  observed  to  Sj  and  S4.  Also  take  the  mean 
of  the  two  horizontal  angles  observed  to  Sg  and  s,.  These  two 
means  will  differ  slightly,  chiefly  owing  to  errors  of  adjustment  of 
the  instrument,  and  partly  owing  to  errors  of  observation.  The 
mean  of  the  two  results  is  to  be  taken,  and  will  be  practically 
free  from  errors  of  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  as  both  faces 
have  been  used,  and  the  altitude  of  the  star  when  at  S2  and  S3  is 
only  slightly  different  from  its  altitude  when  at  s^  and  s^.  More 
briefly,  take  the  mean  of  the  four  horizontal  angles  observed  to 
the  star  when  at  s^,  s^  S3,  and  s^.  This  angle  is  then  the  angle 
between  the  meridian  and  the  line  whose  true  bearing  is  required. 
Thus  in  Fig.  219  let  ab^  be  the  given  line  whose  bearing  is 
required,  and  let  ap  be  the  meridian  of  a  passing  through  the 
pole  p;  Sj  and  84  the  positions  of  the  star  when  at  the  same 
altitude  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pole  p.     Having  set  up  the 
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theodolite  at  a,  and  measured  the  angles  b^as^,  B1AS4,  the  mean  of 
these  is  the  required  angle  BjAP.  If,  however,  the  line  should  lie  be- 
tween the  two  observed  positions  of  the  star  as  ab,  then  the  angle 
BAP  is  equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  observed  angles  bas^,  bas^. 

When  the  line  lies  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  ap  as  ab^  the 
true  bearing  is  the  angle  BjAP,  but  when  the  line  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian  ap  as  ab^  its  true  bearing  is  360'  -  BjAP. 

The  star  may  be  observed  either  when  on  its  upper  path  or  on 
its  lower  path. 

Referring  to  Fig.  218,  the  star  appears  to  move  horizontally  for 
some  time  when  near  n  or  l,  ;>.,  at  upper  or  lower  culmination. 


Fig.  219. — Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of  Circumpolar  Star. 

while  when  near  E  or  w,  /.e.,  at  eastern  or  western  elongation,  it 
appears  to  move  vertically  for  some  time.  The  star's  position, 
therefore,  should  not  be  too  near  culmination  when  observed, 
otherwise  it  will  appear  to  be  at  the  same  altitude  throughout  a 
considerable  range  of  azimuth,  and  the  observed  horizontal  angle 
will  be  liable  to  a  considerable  amount  of  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  observed  when  very  near  elongation,  nearly  twelve  hours 
would  elapse  before  the  star  again  reached  the  same  altitude. 

On  account  of  the  considerable  interval  of  time  which  must 
elapse  between  the  observations,  this  method  is  inconvenient, 
although  the  instrument  may  be  left  and  other  work  done  during 
the  interval.     In  common  with  all  other  star  observations,  it  has 
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also  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  the  surveyor  up  at  night  after 
probably  having  had  a  long  day  in  the  field.  There  is  also  the 
risk  of  the  sky  becoming  overcast  during  the  interval  between 
the  two  sets  of  observations.  The  refraction  may  also  change 
considerably  owing  to  atmospheric  changes  in  the  interval,  and 
thus  affect  the  vertical  angles  by  an  unknown  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  observation  is  independent  of  latitude,  longitude, 
or  local  mean  time,  and  no  calculation  beyond  simple  addition  or 
subtraction  of  the  observed  horizontal  angles  is  required. 

In  taking  star  observations  it  is  necessary  to  illuminate  the 
cross  hairs,  otherwise  they  would  be  invisible.  In  many  theodolites 
there  is  a  special  lamp  provided  which  can  be  fixed  near  the  end 
of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope.  The  axis  is  made  hollow, 
and  has  a  piece  of  glass  at  its  extremity  to  admit  the  light  from 
the  lamp.  The  writer's  experience  is  that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  Too  much  light  will  illuminate  the  cross  hairs  well, 
but  will  make  so  much  glare  that  the  star  is  invisible.  Too  little 
light,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  render  the  cross  hairs  distinctly 
visible.  In  any  case  a  hand  lamp  or  candle  is  required  to  read 
off  the  angles,  and  the  best  way  to  get  a  satisfactory  sight  on  a 
star  is  to  hold  the  lamp  or  candle  a  little  in  front  of  the  object 
glass  and  slightly  to  one  side.  By  moving  the  light  it  may  be 
placed  so  that  both  cross  hairs  and  star  are  distinctly  visible.  If 
three  nails  are  driven  into  a  small  piece  of  board,  a  candle  may 
be  stuck  between  them,  and  the  arrangement  may  be  readily  held 
in  the  hand.  It  is  possible  for  an  observer  to  hold  his  light 
and  take  the  observations  by  himself,  but  it  is  better  to  have  an 
assistant  to  hold  the  light. 

This  observation  has  been  described  in  some  detail,  as  the 
remarks  will  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  all  star  observations. 

Example  of  finding  Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of 

Circumpolar  Star  (see  Figs.  218,  219). — Let  the  four  observed 

angles  be — ■ 

BjASi  =  20**  15'  20" 

BjASg  =  20**  16'  30" 

BjASg   =    61**  48'     o" 

B1AS4  =  61°  48'  10" 


164"    8'    o" 


Angle  B^AP  =     41'    2'    o"  =  true  bearing  of  aBj 


G 
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Fig.  220  shows  a  handy  form  of  sight  for  night  work,  consisting 
of  a  stake  formed  from  a  flat  board  either  with  a  very  small  hole 
in  it  or  a  larger  hole  having  two  wires  stretched  across 
it.  In  the  daytime  this  stake  may  be  driven  in  on 
the  line  whose  bearing  is  required,  and  the  centre 
of  the  small  hole  or  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  line  by  the  theodolite.  On 
placing  a  light  behind  the  hole  we  get  a  good  point 
to  sight  on  when  taking  the  star  observation  at  night. 

(3.)  Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of  the 
Sun. — Exactly  the  same  method  as  the  last  may  be 
used  for  the  sun,  taking  the  sun's  west  limb  in  the     Fig.  220. 
forenoon  and  east   limb  in   the  afternoon,   or  vice  Night  Sight. 
versL    The  sun's  image  should  be  focussed  on  to  the 

cross  hairs  as  ^=4—  or  -  '^ 


^fV 


Owing  to  the  change  in  the  sun's  declination  during  the 
interval  between  the  observations,  a  correction  must,  however, 
be  applied.     When  the  sun's  declination  is  altering  towards  the 

-{  '^  '^  r   >  the  approximate  direction  of  the  meridian,  as  given  by 

the  mean  of  the  sun's  observed  positions,  is  too  far  to  the  \  j^r  '  > 

The  correction  to  be  applied  is  equal  to   \  change  of  sun's 
declination  in  interval   between   observations  x  sec  latitude  x 
cosec  \  angle  between  two  observed  positions  of  sun. 

The  change  of  declination  for  the  given  interval  of  time  may 
be  found  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  latitude,  if  not  known  from  observation  and  account,  may 
often  be  had  near  enough  by  scaling  from  a  map,  if  there  is  one 
available,  otherwise  the  latitude  must  be  found  from  a  previous 
observation  (see  observations  for  latitude). 

In  observing  to  the  sun  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass  between  the  object  glass  and  the  sun. 

Latitude  and  Longitude  by  Account— By  latitude  or 
longitude  by  account  is  meant  latitude  or  longitude  as  deduced 
from  a  previous  observation  at  one  of  the  stations  of  the  survey  ± 
the  latitude  and  departure  of  the  intervening  survey  lines. 
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Rule, — Multiply  the  departure  measured  at  any  parallel  of 
latitude  by  the  number  in  the  table  corresponding  to  the  latitude. 
The  result  is  difference  of  longitude  on  the  equator,  which  must 
be  converted  into  minutes  on  the  basis  that  i  minute  of  longitude 
=  1.15287  miles  at  the  equator. 

Thus  the  departure  measured  on  parallel  of  latitude  60''  was 
34.67  miles. 

The  number  in  table  corresponding  to  latitude  60**  is  2.0000. 
34.67  X  2  =  69.34  miles  difference  of  longitude  on  equator. 

1"^  ^—  =  60.14  minutes  difference  of  longitude. 
1. 1 5287  miles 

The  following  table  will  also  be  useful : — 


Length  of  a  Degree  of  Longitude  at  Mean  Sea 
Level  at  different  Latitudes. 


Degree  of 
Latitude. 

Statute 
Miles. 

Degree  of 
Latitude. 

Statute 
Miles. 

Degree  of 
Latitude. 

Statute 
Miles. 

0 

69.16 

28 

61. II 

1        56 

38.76 

2 

69.12 

30 

59.94 

'        58 

36.74 

4 

68.99 

32 

58.70 

60 

34.67 

6 

68.78 

34 

57.39 

62 

32.55 

8 

68.49 

36 

56.01 

1        64 

30.40 

10 

68.12 

38 

54.56 

66 

28.21 

12 

67.66 

40 

53.05 

68 

25.98 

14 

67.12 

42 

51.47 

'      70 

23.72 

16 

66.50 

44 

49.83 

72 

21.43 

18 

65.80 

46 

48. 12 

1      74 

19.12 

20 

65.02 

48 

46.36 

76 

1 

16.78 

22 

64.15 

50 

44.54 

1      78 

14.42 

24 

63.21 

52 

42.67 

80 

12.05 

26 

62.20 

54 

40.74 

82 

9.66 
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Statute 
Metres.  FeeL  Miles. 

*  I  minute  of  latitude  at  the  equator  =  1842.787  =  6045.95  =  1. 14507 
I  minute  of  latitude  at  latitude  45°  =  1852. 181  =  6076.76  =  1. 15090 
I  minute  of  latitude  at  the  pole  =  1861.655  =  6107.85  =  1. 15679 
I  minute  of  longitude  at  the  equator=  1855.345  =  6087.15  =  1. 15287 

In  converting  small  differences  of  latitude  of  about  5  miles 
into  arc  it  is  usually  near  enough  to  take  i  minute  of  arc  as 
equal  to  1.15  mile.  Similarly  in  converting  small  departures  into 
longitude  it  is  usually  near  enough  to  take  i  minute  of  longitude 
as  equal  to  1.15  mile  on  the  equator.  As  the  length  of  a  minute 
of  longitude  vanes  from  1. 15 28 7  mile  on  the  equator  to  o  at  the 
pole,  the  departure  must  always  first  be  converted  into  equivalent 
distance  on  the  equator  by  means  of  the  table  on  page  348,  before 
being  converted  into  arc. 

(4.)  Meridian  by  two  Stars  at  Elongation.— This  method 
possesses  the  advantage  of  (2),  that  a  knowledge  of  the  latitude 
is  not  necessary,  while  at  the  same  time  the  long  interval  of  time 
between  the  observations  is  dispensed  with.  Select  two  stars 
which  are  nearly  in  conjunction  or  opposition  so  that  they 
elongate  at  nearly  the  same  time.  Now  measure  the  angles 
between  the  line  whose  bearing  is  required  and  each  of  the  stars 
at  elongation.  The  sum  or  difference  of  these  angles  is  the  angle 
between  the  stars  at  elongation  according  as  the  line  whose 
bearing  is  required  lies  between  the  stars  or  to  one  side,  and 
whether  the  stars  are  at  opposite  elongations  or  at  the  same 
elongation.  This  angle  is  obviously  also  the  sum  or  difference  of 
the  star's  azimuths  according  as  they  are  at  opposite  or  at  the 
same  elongations. 

Let  the  observed  angle  between  the  stars  be  denoted  by  a  = 

Let  the  declinations  of  the  stars  be  \  and  S^. 
I-.et  the  azimuths  of  the  stars  be  Aj  and  Ag. 
The  star's   declinations    are   to   be  found   in   the   Nautical 
Almanac. 


*  These  are  the  values  published  by  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Appendix  12,  Report  for  1881,  and  are  calculated  from  Clarke's  spheroid, 
which  is  now  the  standard  of  that  Survey. 
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Then  we  have- 


cos  o 
Cot  Aj  =  cot  a  ± ^?  COSeC  a 


COS  \ 

i-  *  .  4.     .  COS  K 

Cot  Ao  =  cot  a  ± -i 

COS  Oo 


cosec  a 


The  plus  or  minus  sign  being  used  according  as  a^A^  +  Ag  or 
Aj-Ag.  The  azimuth  is  the  angle  between  the  star  and  the 
meridian  (see  Appendix  at  end  of  this  chapter).  Having  therefore 
either  of  the  azimuths  Aj  or  Ag,  the  star's  true  bearing  and  con- 
sequently the  line's  true  bearing  are  readily  deduced  as  already 
described  for  method  (2). 

Both  faces  of  the  instrument  should  be  used  to  observe  each 
star,  their  motion  at  elongation  being  sensibly  vertical  for  some 
time  both  faces  may  be  used ;  and 
they  should  be  selected  so  that  the 
interval  of  time  between  their  elonga- 
tions is  sufficient  to  permit  of  the 
observations  being  carefully  taken 
and  without  undue  haste.  To  cal- 
culate time  of  star's  culmination  or 
elongation  see  page  353. 

(5.)  Meridian  by  Observation 
of  one  Circumpolar  Star  at 
Elongation.  —  This  method  is 
similar  to  the  last,  but  only  one  star 
is  observed,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  latitude  is  required.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Polaris,  the 
pole-star,  is  a  convenient  star. 

Measure  the  angle  between  the  line  whose  bearing  is  required 
and  the  star  at  elongation,  using  both  faces  of  the  instrument  As 
the  star's  motion  is  sensibly  vertical  for  a  considerable  time  at 
elongation  there  is  ample  time  to  take  careful  observations  with 
both  faces  of  the  instrument. 

In  Fig.  221  let  p  and  p^  represent  the  celestial  poles 

PZPj  the  observer's  meridian 
z  the  observer's  zenith 
8  the  star 


Fig.  221. 

Meridian  by  one  Circumpolar 
Star  at  Elongation. 
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Then  in  the  spherical  triangle  spz  we  have — 
pz  =  colatitude  =  90°  -  latitude 
PS  =  starts  codeclination  =  90**  -  declination 

and  angle  pzs  =  star's  azimuth 

o-    „^„     sin  PS 

Sin  PZS  = 

sin  PZ 

,    ,      .      ^v     sin  codeclination 
/.^.,  sin  star  s  azimuth  =  — ; — - — - — 

sin  colatitude 
or  log  sin  star's  azimuth  =  log  sin  codeclination  -  Ic^  sin  colati- 
tude +  10.  The  star's  declination  is  to  be  found  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  as  a  star's  declination  is  constant  within  a  few 
seconds  throughout  any  given  year,  it  need  only  be  corrected 
for  the  day  of  the  year,  i.e.^  only  the  date  of  the  observation  is 
required  to  be  known,  not  local  mean  time. 

The  latitude,  if  it  cannot  be  had  near  enough  from  a  map, 
must  be  found  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a  circumpolar  star 
at  culmination  (see  Observations  for  Latitude). 

If  the  latitude  has  been  observed  at  a  previous  station  on  the 
survey,  the  latitude  may  be  had  near  enough  from  account  An 
error  of  i  minute  in  latitude  which  is  over  a  mile  will  give  an 
error  of  only  about  i  or  2  seconds  in  the  calculated  azimuth, 
while  the  declination  will  be  had  correctly  to  about  i  second 
from  the  date  and  Nautical  Almanac.  Altogether  this  is  a  very 
satisfactory  observation,  and  with  a  6  in.  theodolite  the  true  bear- 
ing should  be  found  to  within  about  \  minute. 

When  the  star  is  observed  at  western  elongation  as  shown  in 
Fig.  221,  then  its  true  bearing  =  360**  -  calculated  azimuth  pzs. 

If  observed  at  eastern  elongation  its  true  bearing  =  calculated 
azimuth. 

The  true  bearing  of  the  line  is  then  simply  deduced  from 
the  star's  true  bearing  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  the  observed 
angle  between  the  line  and  the  star. 

Example  of  finding  Meridian  by  Observation  of  one 
Circumpolar  Star  at  Elongation. — In  latitude  25"  58'  N. 

observed  Polaris  at  eastern  elongation  on  25th  February  1893. 
Observed  angles  between  line  and  star  being — 

10*  21'  30'  face  right 

10*  22'  20"  face  left 


2o'  43'  50^ 


Mean=  10"  21'  55" 
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The  line  whose  bearing  was  required  being  to  east  of  star. 

From  the  Nautical  Almanac — 

Codeclination  Polaris  for  date=  i**  15'  40" 
Colatitude  =  90"  -  25**  58'        =  64"  2'  o" 

Therefore  sin  star's  azimuth  =  -; — _- ^-LA- 

sin  64   2  o 

Log  sin  I**  15' 40"+ 10=18.342587 
Log  sin  64**  2'  o"  =   9953783 


Log  sin  star's  azimuth  =   8.388804  =  log  sin  i**  24'  10" 

The  true  bearing  of  the  line  is  therefore — 

r  24'  io"+io'*2i'ss''=ir46's' 


To  Calculate  the  Time  of  a  Star's  Culmination  or 

Elongation.^ — In  taking  star  observations  for  meridian  it  is 
convenient  to  know  the  approximate  time  of  elongation  so  as  to 
be  able  to  select  a  suitable  star  and  know  when  to  begin  to  observe. 
The  calculation  of  the  time  of  culmination  is  as  follows : — Take 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  star's  right  ascension,  and  when 
this  is  less  than  the  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  increase  it  by  24 
hours.  Subtract  from  the  right  ascension  the  sidereal  time  at  mean 
noon  which  is  also  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  This  gives  the 
interval  in  sidereal  time  between  mean  noon  and  the  star's  culmina- 
tion. Reduce  this  sidereal  time  interval  to  mean  time  by  applying 
the  correction  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  Tables,  and  the  result 
is  the  interval  in  mean  time  between  mean  noon  and  the  star's 
culmination,  or  in  other  words  the  approximate  mean  time  of  star's 
culmination.  To  this  is  to  be  applied  a  correction  for  longitude, 
which  is  usually  so  small  as  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  present 
purpose.  When  the  longitude  is  ea.st,  add  this  correction ;  when 
west,  subtract  it. 

Example  of  Calculation  of  Time  of  Star's  Culmina- 
tion.— The  following  example  is  taken  from  "Hints  to  Travellers." 
At  a  place  in  longitude  30°  E.  required  the  mean  time  of  the 
meridian  passage  of  Aldebaran  on  29th  November  188 1. 

*  See  also  sidereal  time,  Appendix  at  end  of  chapter. 
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H.      M.      S. 

Right  ascension  of  Aldebaran  +  24  hours    -  -  =   28  29  1 1 

Sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  -  -  -  =   16  34     2 

Interval  in  sidereal  time  between  mean  noon  and        

star's  culmination         -  -  -  '=='^559 

Conversion  of  this ' 

sidereal  time  in-   i  ih.  retardation  =  im.  48. 13s. 

terval  to  mean    5Sm.         „         =  9. 

time 


.13s.  I 
i.ois.j 


I  57 


Approximate  mean  time  of  culmination  -=   115312 

30**  E.  long.  =  2h. ;  2h.  x  9.86s.  =  20s.  acceleration   =  20 


Mean  time  of  culmination       -  -  -  =    u  S3  32 

The  time  of  elongation  varies  according  to  the  latitude  from 
5  hours  49  minutes  to  5  hours  54  minutes  from  the  time  of  culmi- 
nation. For  the  present  purpose  it  is  near  enough  to  add  5  hours 
5 1  minutes  to  the  time  of  culmination,  as  calculated  above,  in  the 
case  of  a  western  elongation,  and  subtract  in  the  case  of  an  eastern 
elongation.  We  then  know  within  about  3  minutes  when  to  begin 
to  observe. 

The  exact  time  of  elongation  may,  however,  be  calculated  as 
follows : — 

In  Fig.  221  the  angle  spz  =  the  hour  angle,  and 

r     CD7  —  ^^^  declination 

v^OS  SPZ   ^^=     ■ : 

cot  latitude 

This  is  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  between  culmination  and 
elongation  in  degrees,  and  is  to  be  reduced  to  sidereal  hours  and 
then  to  mean  hours  (see  page  377).  We  then  have  the  exact  in- 
terval of  mean  time  between  culmination  and  elongation,  whence 
exact  time  of  elongation  may  be  deduced. 

Calculation  of  Star's  Altitude  at  Elongation.— It  is 

also  useful  to  know  the  star's  altitude  at  elongation  to  assist  in 
finding  the  star.     This  is  given  by — 

Sin  altitude  =  ^'"  '^''^"'^^ 


sin  declination  of  star 


(6.)  Meridian  by  observing  the  Pole-star  (a,  Ursae 
Minoris)  and  Aliotb  (€,  Ursae  Majoris)  in  same  Vertical 
(approximate). — ^A  vertical  through  these  stars  passes  very  near 
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the  pole.  By  observing  to  them  with  a  plummet  string,  or  the 
theodolite,  when  they  are  in  the  same  vertical,  therefore  we  can 
fix  an  approximate  meridian. 

(7.)  Meridian  by  observing  Circumpolar  Stars  in  same 
Vertical. — In  Fig.  222  let  z  be  the  observer's  zenith 

p  the  pole 
AZPB  the  observer's  meridian 
s^  and  S2  the  stars  in  the  same  vertical  zSgSjC 

We  have — 

Angle  PZSi  =  azimuth  of  stars  when  in  same  vertical 
zp  =  colatitude  and  sin  zp  =  cos  latitude 
In  the  spherical  triangle  PS^Sg  calculate  the  angle  PS^Sg  =  a. 
Then  in  the  spherical  triangle  pzS|  we  have — 

Sin  pzs,  _  sin  ps^z 
sin  PSj         sin  pz 

..u  ^^r,         sin  PSi  X  sin  a 
or  sm  azimuth  pzs,  =  \ — . 

cos  latitude 

PSjSg  is  a  spherical  triangle  which  alters  its  form  very  slowly,  as 
the  fixed  stars  s^  and  Sg  change  their 
declinations  only  a  few  seconds 
throughout  each  year.  Sin  ps^x 
sin  a  is  therefore  constant  through- 
out each  year  within  a  few  seconds. 
If  the  constant  sin   ps^  x  sin  a  is 

computed  for  various  pairs  of  stars        A  c        B 

for  several  years,  the  computation  Fig.  222. 

of   the    azimuth    is    then    a    simple       Meridian  by  Circumpolar  Stars 
matter.     The  stars  ^  and  €  (Ursse  ""^  ^™«  y^l^:\o^. . 

Majoris)   and  ^  and  8  (Draconis) 
are  two  useful  pairs. 

As,  however,  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  depends  on  the 
instrument  being  in  accurate  vertical  adjustment,  it  is  not  in 
practice  so  good  as  the  other  methods  in  which  both  faces  of  the 
instrument  are  used. 

(8.)  Test  of  Meridian  by  Time  Interval  between  Tran- 
sits of  Circumpolar  Stars. — Calculate  as  explained  on  page 
353  the  exact  time  of  culmination  of  two  stars  which  differ  nearly 
12   hours  in  right  ascension,  and  which  therefore  reach  their 
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upper  and  lower  culminations  respectively  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  In  Fig.  223  let  SjPL  be  the  true  meridian,  s^  and  s.^  the 
stars.  Then  when  Sj  has  culminated  the  interval  of  time  taken 
by  the  star  Sg  to  reach  lower  culmination  at  l  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  times  of  culmination  as  calculated. 

If,  however,  the  observed  meridian  be  to  one  side,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  this  time  interval  will  be  less.  If  the  observed 
meridian  be  to  the  other  side,  the  time  interval  will  be  greater. 
We  have  therefore  an  accurate  means  of  testing  the  meridian, 


Fig.  223. — Test  of  Meridian. 


Fig.  224. 

Meridian  by  one  extra  Meridian 
Observation. 


but  it  will,  however,  depend  on  the  instrument  being  in  correct 
vertical  adjustment. 

(9.)  Meridian  by  one  extra  Meridian  Observation  of 
Sun  or  Star. — This  is  usually  the  surveyor's  most  convenient 
method  of  obtaining  the  meridian,  as  only  one  observation  is 
required,  and  it  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  The  sun  observation 
is  as  a  rule  more  convenient  than  the  star  observation,  as  it  may 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes  either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  after- 
noon while  the  surveyor  is  actually  engaged  on  his  survey  lines, 
and  the  true  bearing  of  the  line  being  run  is  then  determined 
by  direct  observation.  As  the  survey  party  may  often  be  en- 
camped at  some  little  distance  from  the  survey  lines,  in  that  case 
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it  will  be  somewhat  inconvenient  to  take  a  star  observation  for 
true  north  at  one  of  the  stations  of  the  survey. 

In  Fig.  224  let  p  and  p^  be  the  north  and  south  celestial  poles 

z  the  observer's  zenith 
pzpj  the  observer's  meridian 

s  the  observed  position  of  the  sun  or  star 
Then  pz  =  colatilude  of  observer 

PS  =  codeclination  of  star  or  sun 

zs  =  observed  coaltitude  or  zenith  distance  of  sun  or  star 
If  the  above  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  spz  are 
known,  the  angle  pzs,  which  is  the  celestial  body's  azimuth,  may 
be  calculated.  Of  the  three  sides,  the  coaltitude  is  obtained  by 
direct  measurement  of  the  altitude  with  the  theodolite,  the  co- 
declination  is  got  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  latitude, 
if  not  to  be  had  near  enough  from  a  map,  is  to  be  found  by 
observing  a  star's  altitude  at  culmination  (see  Observations  for 
Latitude). 

The   most  convenient   formula  for   the   calculation    of    the 
azimuth  pzs  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  s  =  J  sum  of  sides  of  spherical  triangle  pzs 
=  \  (coalt  +  colat  +  codec) 

Then — 


Cos  \  PZS  =    /sin  s  X  sin  (s  -  PS) 
V     sin  PZ  X  sin  zs 


=  \/sin  s  X  sin  (s  —  ps)  x  cosec  pz  x  cosec  zs 

=  Vsin  s  X  sin  (s  -  codec)  x  cosec  colat  x  cosec  coalt 

or  2  log  cos  \  azimuth  pzs  =  log  sin  s  +  log  sin  (s  -  codec)  + 
log  cosec  colat  +  log  cosec  coalt  -  20 

When  the  observer  is  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
spherical  triangle  will  be  as  represented  by  pzs,  Fig.  224,  if  the 
celestial  body  is  observed  when  east  of  the  meridian,  and  as 
represented  by  PZSj  if  observed  when  west  of  the  meridian. 

In  the  former  case  the  true  bearing  of  the  celestial  body  is 
equal  to  its  azimuth  pzs,  and  in  the  latter  case  its  true  bearing  is 
equal  to  360"*  -  the  azimuth  PZSj. 

If  the  observer  is  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
spherical  triangles  will  be  as  represented  by  the  triangles  PjZ^Sg 
and  PiZjSj,  and  the  true  bearings  of  the  celestial  body  will  be 
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1 80*  — azimuth  ^iZ^s.^  or  180**  + azimuth  PiZjS|,  according  as  the 
observed  body  is  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 

The  horizontal  angle  between  the  survey  line  and  the  sun  or 
star  having  been  measured,  the  true  bearing  of  the  line  is  deduced 
from  the  celestial  body's  true  bearing  by  a  simple  addition  or 
subtraction. 

The  details  of  the  observation  are  as  follows : — The  theo- 
dolite being  set  up  on  one  of  the  stations  of  the  survey  line, 
the  horizontal  angle  between  the  sun  or  star  and  the  line  and 
the  altitude  of  the  celestial  body  are  measured  simultaneously, 
both  faces  of  the  instrument  being  used,  and  the  mean  of  the 
two    observations    taken    as    the    complete    observation.     The 


Fig.  225. — Parallax. 


operation  of  observing  the  angles  and  changing  face  must  be 
quickly  performed,  as  the  celestial  body's  apparent  motion  in 
the  heavens  is  rapid,  and  the  sun's  declination  may  be  changing 
rapidly.  This  it  may  be  mentioned  is  one  objection  to  this 
observation,  as  there  is  not  time  to  take  the  sights  carefully. 

Celestial  bodies  should  not  be  observed  when  at  a  less  altitude 
than  15**  or  20°,  as  the  refraction  is  then  very  uncertain.  The 
sun's  upper  or  lower  limb  and  right  or  left  limb  will  be  observed 

'  -  and  a  correction  for  sun's  semidiameter  is  re- 


as 


01 


or 


quired  in  both  the  observed  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  to 
reduce  them  to  the  sun's  centre. 

The  vertical  angle  must  also  be  corrected  for  refraction  (see 
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pages  370,  159)  and  parallax.  The  parallax  is  the  difference 
between  the  altitude  as  measured  at  the  point  of  observation  on 
the  earth's  surface  and  the  altitude  if  it  were  measured  at  the 
earth's  centre.  Thus  in  Fig.  225,  if  p  be  the  point  of  observation 
on  the  earth's  surface  and  o  the  earth's  centre,  then  sph  is  the 
observed  angle  which  differs  from  the  angle  soh^  by  an  amount 
which  is  called  the  parallax.  If  a  star  be  observed,  the  distances 
of  the  stars  being  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  earth's  radius, 
the  parallax  is  inappreciable.  In  that  case  also  the  correction  for 
semidiameter  is  unnecessary,  but  otherwise  the  observations  and 
calculations  are  the  same  for  a  star  as  for  the  sun. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  therefore — 

True  altitude  =  mean  of  observed  altitudes  - 
refraction  ±  semidiameter  +  parallax. 

In  the  case  of  a  star — 

True  altitude  =  mean  of  observed  altitudes  -  refraction. 

The  corrections  for  refraction,  semidiameter,  and  parallax  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

As  regards  the  other  data  required,  viz.  :— 

The  colatitude  =pz.  Fig.  224 
The  codeclination  =  PS,  Fig.  224 
the  latitude  is  often  to  be  had  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a  map, 
if  any  are  available,  otherwise  it  must  be  obtained  by  observing 
the  altitude  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  culmination  (see  Observations 
for  Latitude).  If  the  latitude  has  been  previously  observed  at  any 
station  on  the  survey,  the  latitude  of  the  point  of  observation  may 
be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  computing  the  latitude  and 
departure  between  the  two  stations  from  the  length  and  bearings 
of  the  survey  lines.     The  colatitude  =  90**  —  latitude. 

As  to  the  declination,  this  is  taken  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac.  The  codeclination  is  90"  +  declination  according  as 
the  celestial  body's  declination  is  north  or  south,  and  whether  the 
observer  is  situated  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere. 

A  star's  declination  is  constant  within  a  few  seconds  through- 
out the  year,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac 
without  further  trouble ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sun  it  is  different, 
as  its  declination  will  vary  nearly  i  minute  per  hour  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  sun's  declination  at  noon  at  Greenwich 
is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  in  order  to  correct  the  declination  the  Greenwich  date  of  the 
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observation  is  required,  />.,  the  time  at  Greenwich  at  the  instant 
of  observation. 

In  order  to  get  the  correct  declination,  therefore,  the  time  of 
the  observation  with  each  face  of  the  instrument  is  noted  on  the 
watch,  the  mean  of  these  being  taken  as  the  time  of  the  complete 
observation.  If  the  observation  is  taken  in  the  forenoon,  12 
hours  is  to  be  added  to  get  astronomical  mean  time,  as  the 
astronomical  day  commences  and  terminates  at  noon.  This  time 
must  then  be  corrected  for  longitude,  />.,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  time  at  Greenwich  and  that  at  the  place  of  observation. 
Having  thus  arrived  at  the  Greenwich  date  of  the  observation, 
the  sun*s  declination  at  previous  mean  noon  at  Greenwich  is  taken 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  change  of  declination  for 
the  time  elapsed  since  is  added  or  subtracted  according  as  the 
sun  is  northing  or  southing,  and  whether  it  is  north  or  south  of 
the  equator.  The  rate  of  change  of  sun's  declination  is  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sun's 
declination  we  require — 

1.  Local  mean  time  of  observation  by  watch. 

2.  Longitude. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  maximum  error  of  declination  due  to 
I  hour  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  is  less  than  i  minute 
of  arc  as  the  maximum  rate  of  change  of  sun's  declination  is  less 
than  I  minute  per  hour. 

As  regards  the  second,  an  error  of  15*  in  longitude  will  give 
the  same  error  in  declination,  />.,  i  minute  of  arc,  as  15" 
longitude  =  i  hour  time. 

As  15°  longitude  is  over  1,000  miles  at  the  equator,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  longitude  is  not  known  approximately  enough  to 
correct  the  declination.  Also  by  observing  the  time  of  the  sun's 
culmination,  or  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  times  when  equal 
shadows  are  cast  by  a  needle  stuck  vertically  in  a  horizontal 
board  (see  page  374),  the  watch  may  be  corrected  to  within  15 
minutes  of  local  mean  time,  and  if  the  equation  of  time  be 
applied,  to  within  i  or  2  minutes  of  local  mean  time. 

Thus  an  error  of  \  hour  in  local  mean  time  by  watch  plus 
an  error  of  7  J**  in  longitude  =  over  500  miles  at  the  equator,  will 
give  a  total  maximum  error  of  declination  of  only  about  i 
minute. 
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Errors  in  Calculated  Azimuth  by  Sun  Observation 
due  to  given  Errors  in  Latitude  and  Declination. — The 

resulting  errors  in  the  calculated  azimuth  due  to  errors  in  latitude 
and  declination  may  be  found  from  the  following  equations : — 


Error  in  azimuth  due  to  error  in  latitude  =  + 


^L 


cos  L  tan  / 


Error  in  azimuth  due  to  error  in  declination  =  - 


^D 


cos  L  sm  / 

Where  dv.  =  error  in  latitude 

do  =  error  in  declination 
L  =  latitude 
/  =  hour  angle  zps,  Fig.  224 

The  following  table  gives  the  errors  in  azimuth,  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  due  to  an  error  of  i  minute  in  latitude  and 
I  minute  in  declination  : — 


For  an  Error  of 

X  minute 

For  an  Error  of  ] 

[  minute 

in  Latitude. 

in  Declination. 

Hour. 

Lat.  30° 

Lat  40' 

Lat.  so* 

Lat.  30' 

Lat.  40* 

Lat.  50' 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

11.30  A. M.  and  12.30  P.M. 

8.75 

9.90 

II. 81 

8.83 

10.03 

12.93 

II  A.M.  and  I  P.M. 

4.30 

4.84 

5.82 

4.45 

5.02 

6.02 

10  A.M.  and  2  P.M. 

2.02 

2.23 

2.73 

2.32 

2.62 

3- 13 

9  A.M.  and  3  p.m.  - 

1. 16 

1.32 

1.54 

1.62 

1.83 

2.23 

8  A.M.  and  4  p.m.  - 

0.65 

0.72 

0.93 

1.32 

1.52 

1.82 

7  A.M.  and  5  P.M.  - 

0-33 

0.32 

0.3s 

1-23 

1.37 

1.63 

6  A.M.  and  6  p.m.  - 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

I-I3 

1-33 

1.55 

These  formulae  and  tables  will  be  useful  in  determining  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  the  calculated  azimuth  when  there 
is  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct  values  for  latitude  and  declina- 
tion having  been  used.  As  the  errors  have  opposite  signs,  if  the 
errors  in  latitude  and  declination  are  do^A  in  excess  or  do^A  in  defect 
the  resulting  errors  in  azimuth  tend  to  neutralise  each  other. 

Example  of  finding  Meridian  by  Extra  Meridian 
Observation  of  Sun.— On  25th  February  1893,  in  latitude  25** 
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58'  N.,  longitude  93**  45'  E.  from  map,  observed  in  forenoon  the 
sun's  left  limb   0,  and  altitude  of  lower  limb  ©,  with  the  theo- 
dolite, both  faces  of  the  instrument  being  used. 
The  observations  were  as  follows : — 


Altitude  0       -  -  .  .       45^^38'    o"^ 

Horizontal  angle  between  line  and  0  -     1 20*    2  30" 
Time    -  -  -  -  loh.  20m.  20s., 

Altitude  0        -  -  -  -      46^*    4  30"  \ 

0  -     119°  15'    o" 


face  right 


face  left 


Horizontal  angle  between  line  and 

Time    -  -  -  -  loh.  22m.  40s., 

The  line  whose  bearing  was  required  being  to  right  or  west  of  sun. 

COALTITUDE. 

Mean  of  observed  altitudes  ^  (45°  38'  o"  +  46**  4'  30")  =  45°  5 1'  1 5" 

Refraction  -  -     -   o"   o'  54" 

Semidiameter      -  -     +o°i6'ii' 

Contraction  (see  Appendix) 

Parallax  -  -     +   o'    o'    6"  +   o'  15'  23' 

True  altitude  of  sun's  centre   =  46"    6'  38" 
Coaltitude  =  90**  -  46°  6'  38"  =  43**  53'  22" 

COLATITUDE. 

Colatitude  =  90"  -  latitude 

=  90-25     58  =64     2 


CODECLINATION. 

Mean  of  observed  times  by  watch — 
=  J(ioh.  20m.  20s. +  ioh.  22m.  4os.)=ioh.  21m.  30s. 
Error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time      =   oh.    4m.  30s. 


True  local  mean  time  of  observation  =  loh.  26m.    os. 

The  longitude  93"  45'  is  to  be  reduced  to  hours  (see  page  376). 
93"  X  4  =  372  minutes  =  6h.  12m. 
45'  X  4  =  1 80  seconds  =  oh.    3m. 


Longitude  93''  45'  =  6h.  15m. 
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Then  local  mean  time  of  observation  =     loh.  26m.  Feb.  25 

+     i2h.    cm. 


Astronomical  mean  time  of  observation  -     =«=  2  2h.  26m.  Feb.  24 

Difference  of  time  for  93°  45'  long,  as  above  =  -  6h.  15m. 

Greenwich  date  of  observation     =  i6h.  iim.  Feb.  24 

For  sun's  declination  at  time  of  observation  we  have — 

Sun's  declination  at  mean  noon  at  Greenwich, 

Feb.  24th           .            -            -            -  =8' 53' 28'' south 

Difference  of  declination  for  1 6h.  I  im.         -  -0°  15'    6" 


Sun's  declination  at  time  of  observation      8°  38'  22"  south 

Codeclination  =  90°  +  declination 

=  90*' +  8*^38'  22" 
=  98"*  38^22'' 

The  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  spz,  Fig.  224,  are 
therefore — 

Coaltitude  =  43**  53'  22" 
Colatitude  =  64^*  2'  o" 
Codeclination  =   98' 38' 22" 


206   33  44 


\  sum  of  sides  of  triangle  spz  =  s  =      103"  16'  52" 
s- codeclination  =103"  16'  52" -98''  38'  22"  =  4"*  38'  30" 

Log  sin  s                 =logsin  103*  16' 52"=   9.988227 

Log  sin  (s  -  codec)  =  log  sin  4**  38'  30"  =   8.908075 

Log  cosec  colat       =logcosec  64°    2     0"=  10.046217 

Log  cosec  coalt       =log  cosec  43**  53'  22"=  10.159098 

39.101617 
-  20 


19.101617 


Log  cos  \  PZS  =  log  cos  69°  10'  39"    =      9.550808 
Therefore  angle  pzs  =  2  x  69°  10'  39"=  138'  21'  18" 

In  this  case,  as  the  observer  is  situated  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  sun  is  observed  in  the  forenoon  when  east  of  the 
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meridian,  the  angle  pzs  =  sun's  true  bearing,  which  is  therefore 
138'  21'  18". 

Mean  of  observed  horizontal  angles  between  line  and  sun's 
left  limb 

=  J(i2o'  2'  30"  +  119^  15'  o")        -       =  ii9[  38;  45"^ 
Deduct  sun's  semi-diameter       -       =     o**  16' 11" 


Angle  between  line  and  sun's  centre  =  119°  22'  34* 

As  the  line  was  to  right  or  west  of  sun,  its  true  bearing  is 
therefore  true  bearing  of  sun  +  angle  between  line  and  sun,  />. — 

True  bearing  of  line=  138**  21'  18"  +  119"  22'  34" 

=  257**  43' 52" 

The  compass  variation,  if  required,  is  the  difference  between 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  line  as  observed  by  the  compass  on 
the  theodolite  and  its  true  bearing  as  above  calculated. 

Accuracy  of  Extra  Meridian  Observation  of  Sun  or 

Star. — The  longitude  may  always  be  had  within  at  least  i',  which 
is  about  70  miles  on  the  equator,  and  this  corresponds  to  y^  of 
an  hour,  or  ^in  error  in  declination  of  only  a  few  seconds ;  also 
the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  need  not  exceed  a  few 
minutes,  which  also  corresponds  to  only  a  few  seconds  of  error  in 
declination.  The  total  error  in  declination  need  not,  therefore, 
exceed  a  few  seconds.  With  a  6  in.  theodolite  the  altitude  of  a 
circumpolar  star  at  culmination  may  be  measured  to  less  than 
\  minute,  the  maximum  error  in  latitude  being  say  \  minute. 
In  general  the  true  bearing  as  found  from  an  extra  meridian 
observation  with  a  6  in.  theodolite  will  be  within  i  minute  of 
the  truth. 

As  the  object  of  the  observation  is  usually  the  correction  of 
the  bearings  of  the  survey  lines  run  since  the  last  observation 
taken,  for  most  civil  engineering  purposes  a  determination  of  the 
meridian  to  within  i  minute  will  generally  be  sufficient. 

With  a  6  in.  theodolite  the  meridian  would  be  determined  to 
within  about  \  minute  by  observation  of  a  circumpolar  star  at 
elongation,  method  (5),  as  a  considerable  error  in  latitude  only 
affects  this  observation  by  a  few  seconds,  while  the  star's  decli- 
nation, which  is  the  only  other  data  required,  being  constant 
within  a  few  seconds  throughout  any  given  year,  is  obtained  from 
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the  Nautical  Almanac  to  i  second,  if  the  variation  for  the  day  of 
the  year  is  allowed  for,  local  mean  time  not  being  required,  only 
the  date.  The  observation  need  not  occupy  longer  than  the  extra 
meridian  observation  of  the  sun,  while  the  calculation  of  the 
azimuth  is  much  simpler  and  more  expeditiously  performed. 

Altogether  method  (5)  is  the  quickest  and  most  accurate,  but 
the  great  advantage  of  the  sun  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
IS  taken  through  the  day. 

Calculation  when  either  Altitude,  Latitude,  or  De- 
clination is  not  known. — In  Fig.  224,  if  the  hour  angle  spz  is 
known,  any  one  of  the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  spz  may 
be  dispensed  with  as  follows : — 

1.  Altitude  not  known. — In  this  case  the  data  are — 

Colatitude  pz,  Fig.  224 
Codeclination  PS,  Fig.  224 
Included  angle  spz.  Fig.  224 
The  angle  spz  is  the  hour  angle,  and  is  the  difference  oetween 
the  local  mean  time  of  the  observation  and  the  local  mean  time 
of  the  celestial  body's  culmination,  reduced  to  arc ;  the  local  mean 
time  of  the  observation  is  therefore  required  very  accurately. 
The  formulae  are  as  follows  : — 

Tan  i  (SZP  -  zsp)  =  ^j"  f  j*^"^^  "  ^""YX  co'  \  ^^ 

sm  J  (codec  +  colat) 

Tan  \  (SZP  +  zsp)  =  ^os  \  (codec  -  colat)  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

COS  J  (codec  +  colat) 

Having  obtained  half  the  difference  and  half  the  sum  of  the  two 
angles  szP  and  zsp  as  above,  the  two  angles  are  got  by  addition 
and  subtraction  of  the  half  difference  and  the  half  sum,  and  are 
located  by  placing  the  greater  angle  opposite  the  greater  side 
in  the  spherical  triangle  spz,  Fig.  224.  The  true  bearing  is  then 
deduced  from  the  azimuth  szp,  as  previously  described. 

2.  Latitude  not  known. — If  the  latitude  is  dispensed  with,  the 
data  are — 

Coaltitude  sz.  Fig.  224 
Codeclination  PS,  Fig.  224 
Hour  angle  spz.  Fig.  224 
Then  we  have — 

sin  codec  x  sin  spz 


Sin  SZP  = 


sin  coalt 
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and  the  true  bearing  is  deduced  from  the  azimuth  szp  as  before. 
This,  however,  is  a  case  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the  angle 
opposite  one  of  them  being  given,  and  is  therefore  ambiguous,  />., 
there  is  an  uncertainty  whether  the  angle  szp  is  that  obtained  from 
the  above  formula  or  its  supplement.  There  will  only  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  this  point  when  szp  is  nearly  a  right  angle,  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  larger  angle  is  the  one  required, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  sun  observation. 

3.  Declination  not  known. — In  this  case  the  data  are — 

Colatitude  pz.  Fig.  224 

Coaltitude  sz,  Fig.  224 

Hour  angle  spz,  Fig.  224 
The  formulae  are  then — 

sin  colat  x  sin  spz 


Sin  psz  = 


sin  coalt 


Cot  \  Pzs  =  sin  Hcoalt  + colat)  ^^^  ^         ^ 
^  sm  i  (coalt  -  colat)        ^  ^  ^ 

This  also  is  an  ambiguous  case. 

Convergence  of  Meridians. — As  the  meridians  converge 
to  the  pole  the  bearing  of  a  very  long  straight  line  is  not  the  same 
throughout  its  length.  The  straight  line  run  by  a  theodolite  is  in 
reality  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  the  bearing  of  which  theoretically 
changes  at  every  point  of  its  length.  A  line  kept  always  on  the 
same  bearing  would  not  be  a  straight  line  but  a  curved  line.  Such 
a  line  is,  however,  represented  by  a  straight  line  on  a  Mercator's 
chart,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  a  Mercator's  chart 
so  much  facilitates  the  navigation  of  a  vessel  between  two  points. 
The  vessel  being  kept  on  the  same  bearing  throughout  pursues  a 
curved  path  between  two  points,  which  curved  path  is  represented 
on  the  chart  by  a  straight  line.  This  path  is  not,  however,  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  two  points,  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  being  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  or  that  traced 
out  with  the  theodolite.  If  the  line  is  accurately  produced  from 
the  two  given  points,  i.e.^  if  it  is  truly  straight,  the  bearing  at  any 
point  will  differ  from  its  bearing  at  the  starting  point  by  an  amount 
called  the  convergence.  By  taking  an  observation  for  meridian  at 
any  point  we  therefore  have  the  means  of  checking  the  accuracy 
with  which  a  straight  line  is  being  run. 
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Let  ^  =  convergence  in  seconds. 

p  =  difference  of  longitude  in  seconds  between  the  two 

extremities  of  any  line  ab. 
<^  =  latitude  of  the  point  a. 
<^'  =  latitude  of  the  point  b. 

Then^=^iHLlii±^) 
cos  i  (*^  -  ^') 

When  A  and  b  are  in  the  same  latitude,  /.^.,  when  the  line  ab 
runs  due  east  and  west,  the  formula  becomes  ^=p  sin  </>.  In  this 
case  we  have  also  ab  =  p  cos  <^  in  seconds  of  arc.  This  multiplied 
by  earth's  radius  at  given  latitude  gives  actual  length  of  line  ab. 
If  ab  is  known,  ^= ab  tan  <^. 

In  latitude  40°,  in  a  line  i  mile  long,  the  convergence  would 
be  about  44  seconds  or  |  minute.  In  higher  latitudes  it  would 
be  more,  and  in  lower  latitudes  it  would  be  less.  In  50  miles  in 
latitude  40°  the  convergence  is  about  40  minutes.  Thus  in  latitude 
40°  the  bearing  at  one  extremity  of  a  truly  straight  line  i  mile 
long  would  differ  from  its  bearing  at  the  other  extremity  by  about 
f  minute. 

This  will  emphasise  the  necessity  for  the  surveyor  to  take  an 
observation  for  meridian  and  correct  his  bearings  about  every 
mile  about  latitude  40*.  At  a  lower  latitude  a  greater  interval 
between  the  observations  for  meridian  will  suffice.  This  is  of 
course  apart  from  considerations  of  instrumental  error  in  ranging 
the  lines  and  measuring  the  angles  between  them,  which  considera- 
tions, when  the  lines  are  very  short  and  the  number  of  bearings  in 
a  given  distance  is  consequently  great,  may  necessitate  the  taking 
of  observations  for  meridian  more  frequently  than  above  stated. 

In  the  case  of  long  straight  lines  of  2  or  3  miles,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  take  an  observation  for  meridian  at  each 
extremity  of  each  line.  The  true  bearing  of  each  extremity 
should  then  be  marked  on  the  plan.  For  running  very  long 
straight  lines,  see  page  412. 

On  a  true  north  and  south  line  there  is  no  convergence ;  also 
on  a  due  east  and  west  line  at  the  equator  there  is  no  convergence. 
On  lines  approximating  to  these  positions  the  convergence  will  be 
small. 

Observations  for  Latitude.— The  surveyor's  principal 
methods  of  obtaining  latitude  are  as  follows ; — 
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(i.)  Meridian  altitudes  of  sun  or  stars, 

(2.)  Zenith  pair  observations  of  stars, 

(3.)  Extra  meridian  observations  of  sun  or  stars. 

Of  these  the  first  two  methods  are  the  best,  and  are  based 

on  the  principle  that  the  '*  elevation  of  the  pole  is  equal  to  the 

latitude  of  the  place."    This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

In  Fig.  226  let  EjES  represent  the  earth,  o  its  centre,  eEj  the 

equator,  p  the  celestial  pole,  s  the  station  of  the  observer,  and  z 

the  zenith  of  the  observer. 

Then  the  angle  eos  =  latitude  of  the  point  s. 


Fig.  226. — Latitude  Observations. 

Draw  SH  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  s. 

Then  hsp  =  elevation  of  the  pole  =  ^,  and  psz  =  90**  -  ft 

As  the  distances  ps  and  po  are  infinite  in  comparison  with  the 
earth's  radius  so,  the  lines  ps  and  po  are  practically  parallel 

Therefore  pos  =  psz  =  90"  -  ft 

But  the  angle  eos  =  90°  -  Pos  =  90*  -  (90**  -  ^)  =  ^  =  elevation 
of  pole. 

That  is,  the  latitude  EOS  =  elevation  of  pole  hsp. 

(i.)  Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun  or  Star.— 

Measure  the  meridian  altitude  of  sun  or  star,  />.,  its  altitude  at 
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3^9 


culmination.     Then  zenith  distance  =  90*  -  altitude.    The  sum  or 
difference  of  the  codeclination  and  the  zenith  distance  is  then  the 
colatitude  and  the  latitude  =  90°  -  colatitude. 
Thus  in  Fig.  227  let  o  be  the  earth's  centre 

z  the  observer's  zenith 
EE|  the  equator 
p  the  pole 

s  the  body  observed  at  culmination. 
Let  OH   be  perpendicular  to  oz.     Then  hos  =  ^  =  observed 
altitude,  and  soz  =  90°  -  ^  =  zenith  distance  zs. 


F'ig.  227. — Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun  or  Star. 


As  the  body  is  shown  at  upper  culmination  in  the  figure  and 
SP  =  codeclination,  we  have — 

zp  =  zs  +  SP 
or  colatitude  =  zenith  distance  +  codeclination. 
Or  otherwise — 

Altitude  of  pole  =  hop  =  hos  -  pos. 

=  altitude  -  codeclination. 
Le,y  latitude  =  altitude  -  codeclination. 
The  following  are  the  different  cases  which  may  arise : — 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere, — When  the  body  culminates  to 
north  of  observer  : — 
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1.  Altitude  measured  at  upper  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  -  codec. 

2.  Altitude  measured  at  lower  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  +  codec. 
When  the  body  culminates  to  south  of  observer : — 

1.  When  the  body's  declination  is  north. 

Colat  =  alt  -  dec. 

2.  When  the  body's  declination  is  south. 

Colat  =  alt  +  dec. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere. — When  the  body  culminates  to 
south  of  observer : — 

1.  Altitude  measured  at  upper  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  -  codec. 

2.  Altitude  measured  at  lower  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  +  codec. 
When  the  body  culminates  to  north  of  observer : — 

1.  When  the  body's  declination  is  south. 

Colat  =  alt  -  dec. 

2.  When  the  body's  declination  is  north. 

Colat  =  alt  +  dec. 

The  observed  altitudes  are  to  be  corrected  for  refraction,  and 
as  this  correction  varies  with  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  be  precise  the  thermometer  and  barometer  read- 
ings at  time  of  observation  should  be  taken.  As,  however,  the 
refraction  differs  at  most  only  about  3  seconds  per  10°  F.  and 
5  seconds  per  inch  of  barometer,  from  the  refractions  for  mean 
temperature  50°  F.  and  mean  pressure  30  inches  barometer,  for 
which  the  tables  of  refraction  are  made  out,  the  thermometer 
and  barometer  readings  will  as  a  rule  be  unnecessary.  For  an 
exceptionally  high  elevation  above  sea  level  combined  with  a 
very  high  temperature  the  variation  in  the  refraction  should,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  for.  Values  of  refraction  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

In  the  case  of  a  star,  its  distance  being  infinite  compared  with 
the  earth's  radius,  no  correction  for  parallax  is  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  the  sun,  however,  a  correction  for  parallax  and  also  for 
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semidiameter  is  required  (see  pages  358,  359).  The  corrections 
for  parallax  and  semidiameter  are  to  be  found  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

The  whole  operation  of  taking  and  reducing  a  meridian  alti- 
tude observation  for  latitude  is  therefore  very  simple,  and  is  as 
follows: — Measure  the  altitude  of  the  body  at  culmination, 
correct  this  altitude  for  refraction  and  for  parallax  and  semi- 
diameter. Find  the  declination  of  the  body  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  apply  one  of  the  rules  (page  370)  to  deduce  the 
latitude. 

As  the  motion  of  a  circumpolar  star  is  sensibly  horizontal  for 
about  15  minutes  at  culmination,  there  is  ample  time  to  take  two 
or  three  pairs  of  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument. 
(It  is  not  necessary  that  the  altitude  should  be  measured  precisely 
at  culmination.)  One  pair  of  observations  with  a  6  in.  theodolite 
should  give  the  latitude  within  20  seconds  of  the  truth. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  approximate  longitude  and  ap- 
proximate local  mean  time  are  required  to  arrive  at  the  declination. 
This  has  been  already  explained  on  pages  359,  360. 

If  the  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  be  observed  at  both  upper 
and  lower  culminations,  then  the  mean  of  these  altitudes  corrected 
for  refraction  is  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  which  is  equal  to  the 
latitude.  This  entails  a  long  interval  between  the  observations, 
but  the  upper  and  lower  culminations  may  be  observed  on  different 
nights.  In  general  one  of  the  culminations  will  be  in  daylight  if 
successive  culminations  are  observed. 

Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun. — This  is  the  sailor's 
chief  method  of  finding  his  latitude.  As  he  uses  a  sextant  to 
observe  the  altitude  above  the  visible  horizon,  a  correction  for 
dip  of  horizon  is  required.  The  operation  on  land  with  a  theodo- 
lite is  precisely  the  same,  except  that  no  dip  correction  is  required. 
The  star  observation  is  also  exactly  similar,  except  that  the  declina- 
tion is  easier  to  get,  being  simply  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  corrected  for  the  day  of  the  year. 

Example  of  finding  Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude 

of  Sun. — August  26,  1882,  long.  92°  E.,  observed  meridian 
altitude  of  sun's  lower  limb  56**  42'  10",  sun  bearing  to  N., 
eye  18  ft.  above  sea  level.  Index  error  of  sextant  i'  32"  to  be 
subtracted. 
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Sun's  declination  for  date  from  Nautical  Almanac     lo"  22'  15*  N. 
Variation  declination,  52.25"  per  hour  from  Nautical 

Almanac 
92°  long.  =  6h.  8m.  =  6.  ih. 
Correction  of  declination  for  long  =6.1  x  52.25"    =      +5'  19* 


Observed  altitude 
Index  error 


Dip 

Refraction 

Semidiameter 


Reduced  declination  =  io°  27'  34'  N. 

S6°  42'  10' 

-  1'  12" 

-  4' 11' 

-  33" 
+  '5'  52" 

56'  40'  38' 
+  11'    8' 

56°  51'  46' 
90' 

- 

33**    8'  14"  S.  of  sun. 

10'  27'  34"  N. 

- 

22     40    40     S. 

Zenith  distance  - 
Sun*s  declination 

Latitude 

If  a  sextant  is  used  to  measure  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies 
on  land,  an  artificial  horizon  is  required,  and  the  observed  angle 
is  twice  the  required  altitude  (see  Fig.  216). 

(2.)  Latitude  by  Zenith  Pair  Observations  of  Stars. — 

By  observing  the  meridian  altitudes  of  two  stars,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  observer's  zenith,  more  accuracy  may  be  attained.  Two 
stars  should  be  selected  which  culminate  at  nearly  equal  altitudes 
and  within  about  half  an  hour  of  each  other.  The  latitude  is  to 
be  deduced  from  the  observed  altitudes  exactly  as  already  ex- 
plained for  method  (i),  and  the  mean  of  the  two  latitudes  will  be 
the  correct  latitude.  The  observation  is  in  fact  a  repetition  of 
method  (i),  with  the  added  advantage  that  by  taking  the  mean  of 
two  stars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  zenith,  errors  of  refraction  and 
graduation  of  the  vertical  arc  are  eliminated. 

(3.)  Latitude  by  Extra  Meridian  Observation  of  Sun 
or  Star — -This  method  is  similar  to  method  (9)  for  meridian,  and 
in  fact  when  the  mean  time  is  accurately  known,  the  latitude  and 
meridian  can  be  determined  from  the  same  observation. 
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Referring  to  Fig.  224,  if  the  meridian  is  known,  then  in  the 
spherical  triangle  spz  we  have  as  data — 

Coalt      =  sz 
Codec    =  sp 

Azimuth  =  sz? 

Sin  szp 

Then  the  sine  of  the  hour  angle  spz  =  sin  coalt  -; — 

sm  codec 

Having  now  the  four  quantities  coalt,  codec,  szp,  and  spz,  we 
have — 

Tan  \  colat  =  ^-yii  (5?I±lPl)  tan  \  (codec -coalt)  .  .  .  (a) 

sm  J  (szp  -  spz) 

When  the  meridian  and  latitude  are  to  be  determined  from 
the  same  observation,  the  local  mean  time  of  the  observation 
must  be  accurately  known  and  observed  with  a  more  closely 
divided  timekeeper  than  an  ordinary  watch.  In  this  case  from 
the  local  mean  time  we  deduce  the  hour  angle  spz,  and  from  it, 
the  coalt,  and  codec  we  calculate  the  azimuth  szp  by  the  second 

case  (page  365),  />., 

o-  sin  codec  x  sin  spz 

Sm  szp  = : ; 

sm  coalt 

Having  then  the  four  quantities  spz,  szp,  coalt,  and  codec, 
tan  \  colat  is  given  by  (a)  above. 

Prime  Vertical  Observations  for  Latitude.— The  most 

accurate  method  of  determining  the  latitude  is  by  observing  the 
times  of  transit  of  a  star  across  the  prime  vertical  or  east  and 
west  line.  The  times  of  transit  must  be  measured  with  great 
accuracy,  as  the  result  is  greatly  affected  by  a  small  difference  in 
time.  The  accuracy  of  the  observation  will  also  depend  on  the 
instrument  being  in  correct  vertical  adjustment. 

It  is  not  therefore  suited  to  the  surveyor,  as  more  powerful 
instruments  and  more  accurate  means  of  measuring  the  time  are 
required  than  are  as  a  rule  at  the  disposal  of  an  ordinary  survey 
party;  as  \  minute  of  latitude  =  over  \  mile,  observations  for 
latitude  are  not  of  value  to  the  surveyor  as  a  direct  check  on 
his  survey  lines.  The  use  of  the  observations  for  latitude  is  to 
provide  the  requisite  data  for  observations  for  meridian  by 
methods  (3),  (5),  (7),  or  (9)  in  which  the  latitude  is  required,  and 
for  local  mean  time  observations.  Stars  should  not  be  observed 
within  25°  of  the  zenith. 

2  B 
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Observations  for  Time.  —  The  principal  methods  of 
obtaining  local  mean  time  are : — 

(i.)  By  meridian  transit  of  sun  or  star. 

(2.)  By  extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star. 

Approximate  Method  of  finding  Time  and  Meridian. 

— Before  describing  these,  however,  the  following  simple  approxi- 
mate method  may  be  noted. 

Take  the  mean  of  the  times  when  the  sun  casts  equal  shadows 
before  noon  and  after  noon,  as  noon  on  local  mean  time,  and 
correct  the  result  by  the  equation  of  time  for  date. 

In  order  to  do  this,  take  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  mount 
it  on  a  plane  table  or  any  suitable  stand  which  can  be  adjusted 


Fig.  228. — Meridian  by  Shadows. 


to  a  horizontal  position.  Draw  one  or  two  concentric  circles  as 
shown  in  Fig.  228,  and  fix  a  needle  vertically  at  the  common 
centre  o.  Note  the  time  when  the  extremity  of  the  needle's 
shadow  just  touches  the  circumference  of  one  of  the  circles  as 
at  <7,  about  an  hour  or  so  before  noon.  Again  note  the  time 
when  the  extremity  of  the  needle's  shadow  just  touches  the 
circumference  of  the  same  circle  in  the  afternoon  as  at  h.  The 
mean  of  these  times  will  be  the  time  of  apparent  noon,  which 
may  be  converted  into  mean  time  by  adding  or  subtracting  the 
equation  of  time  for  date  as  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  If 
the  chord  joining  ab  be  bisected  as  at  r,  then  co  is  an  approximate 
meridian  or  true  north  and  south  line.  These  results  are  approxi- 
mate only,  because  of  the  change  of  the  sun's  declination  during  the 
interval,  but  the  time  as  found  in  this  way  is  sufficiently  near  the 
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truth  to  be  used  for  finding  the  sun's  declination  at  the  time  of 
taking  an  extra  meridian  observation  for  true  north  for  instance. 
It  would  also  be  near  enough  to  know  by  watch  the  approximate 
time  of  culmination  or  elongation  of  any  given  star  which  it  was 
proposed  to  observe,  and  of  which  the  mean  time  of  culmination 
or  elongation  had  been  calculated. 

If  several  concentric  circles  are  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  228, 
and  the  times  noted  when  the  needle's  shadow  touches  each  in 
the  forenoon,  one  of  these  circles  may  be  available  for  observa- 
tion in  the  afternoon  even  if  the  sky  is  overcast  for  some  time 
and  no  shadow  is  apparent  on  the  others. 

(i.)  Time  by  Meridian  Transit  of  Sun  or  Star.— If  the 
theodolite  is  set  up  in  the  meridian,  and  the  time  of  the  transits  of 
the  sun's  right  and  left  limbs  is  noted  or  the  time  of  transit  of  a 
star,  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  may  be  deduced,  as 
it  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  time  of  transit  by 
watch  and  the  true  time  of  transit  as  calculated. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  the  observed  time  of  transit  is  equal 
mean  of  times  of  transit  of  sun's  right  and  left  limbs,  and  the 
true  local  mean  time  of  transit  is  noon  ±  equation  of  time  for 
date.  The  time  of  star's  transit  may  be  calculated  as  explained 
on  page  353. 

As,  however,  the  result  depends  on  the  instrument  being  in 
exact  vertical  adjustment,  and  on  the  correctness  of  the  surveyor's 
meridian,  and  as  a  very  powerful  instrument  and  very  exact  means 
of  noting  the  times  of  the  transits  are  required  in  order  to  get  an 
accurate  result,  this  method  is  not  suitable  for  the  surveyor. 

The  surveyor's  only  reliable  and  practical  method  of  obtaining 
local  mean  time  is  by  the  following  method,  viz.,  an  extra  meridian 
observation  of  sun  or  star. 

(2.)  Time  by  Extra  Meridian  Observation  of  Sun  or 

Star. — Referring  again  to  Fig.  224,  having  given  the  three  sides 
of  the  spherical  triangle  spz,  viz.,  the  colat,  coalt,  and  codec,  the 
hour  angle  spz  may  be  calculated,  and  we  have — 

Sin  i  SPZ  =     /si'^  (s  -  codec)  x  sin  (s  -  colat) 
V  sin  codec  x  sin  colat 

or  2  log  sin  \  spz  =  log  sin  (s  -  codec)  +  log  sin  (s  -  colat) 

+  log  cosec  codec  +  log  cosec  colat 

where  s  =«  J  sum  of  sides  =  \  (colat  +  codec  +  coalt) 
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If  the  angle  szp  is  known — 

sin  SZP  X  sin  coalt 

Sm  SPZ  = ; J 

sm  codec 

or  log  sin  spz  =  log  sin  szp  +  log  sin  coalt  +  log  cosec  codec 

The  hour  angle  spz  is  the  interval  of  time  expressed  in  degrees 
between  the  time  of  observation  and  the  time  of  culmination. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  the  time  of  culmination  is  1 2  ±  equation 
of  time,  and  the  time  of  a  star's  culmination  is  to  be  calculated  as 
explained  on  page  353.  Convert  the  hour  angle  into  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  and  subtract  it  from  the  time  of  culmination  when 
the  body  is  observed  to  east  of  meridian,  and  add  it  when  observed 
to  west  of  meridian.  The  result  will  be  the  true  local  mean  time 
of  the  observation,  and  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time 
is  the  difference  between  the  time  of  observation  by  watch  and 
the  time  of  observation  as  calculated. 

Two  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  are  taken, 
and  the  mean  of  the  two  times  is  taken  as  the  mean  time  of  the 
observation. 

The  most  suitable  stars  to  observe  for  time  are  those  situated 
easterly  or  westerly,  and  about  midway  between  horizon  and 
meridian.  Greater  accuracy  is  attained  if  two  stars  are  observed 
one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  at  about  the  same 
altitude,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  taken. 

To  Convert  Arc  to  Time  and  vice  versa* — As  360"  =  24 

hours,  we  have — 

15"=  I  hour,  and 

i''  =  4  minutes. 

To  convert  arc  to  time,  therefore,  we  have — 

Degrees  arc  x  4  =  minutes  time  \ 

Minutes  arc  X  4  =  seconds  time  t (i) 

Seconds  arc  x  4  =  thirds  time      j 

degrees  arc     ,            . 
Q,. 2 =  hours  tmie (2) 

Conversely  to  convert  time  to  arc,  we  have — 
Hours  time     x  15  =  degrees  arc  "j 

Minutes  time  X  15  =  minutes  arc  j- (3) 

Seconds  time  x  1 5  =  seconds  arc  j 


See  also  Sidereal  Time,  Mean  Time,  Appendix  at  end  of  chapter. 
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To  Convert  Sidereal  Time  to  Mean  Time  and  vice 

versa. — Strictly  speaking  these  rules  apply  only  to  "  sidereal  time," 
and  before  reducing  mean  time  to  arc  it  should  be  converted  into 
sidereal  time. 

24  hours  sidereal  time=23h.  56m.  4.0906s.  mean  time 
or  I  hour  sidereal  time  =  9.835.  less  than  i  hour  mean  time. 

To  Convert  Sidereal  Time  to  Mean  Time^  therefore,  multiply 
the  sidereal  time  in  hours  and  decimals  by  9.83,  and  the  result  is 
the  difference  between  sidereal  time  and  mean  time  in  seconds. 
This  deducted  from  the  sidereal  time  will  then  be  the  equivalent 
mean  time. 

To  Convert  Mean  Time  to  Sidereal  Time^  multiply  the  hours  and 
decimals  mean  time  by  9.83,  and  the  result  is  seconds  of  time, 
which  added  to  mean  time  gives  equivalent  sidereal  time.  This 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Sidereal  time  -  (sidereal  hours  x  9.83)  seconds  =  mean  time 
Mean  time     +(mean  hours     x  9.83)  seconds  ==  sidereal  time. 

Tables  for  the  conversion  of  sidereal  time  to  mean  time  are 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Equation  of  Time. — This  varies,  and  is  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  noon  at  Greenwich,  and  should  therefore  be  calcu- 
lated for  Greenwich  date  before  being  applied.  However,  the 
maximum  variation  of  the  equation  of  time  is  only  \\  seconds 
per  hour,  and  i  hour  =15"  long.  Therefore,  if  we  know  our 
position  within  15"  long.,  we  can  deduce  Greenwich  mean  time 
from  local  mean  time  to  within  i  hour,  and  can  therefore  correct 
the  equation  of  time  to  within  \\  seconds  (see  Appendix,  Equation 
of  Time). 

Observations  for  Longitude. — There  are  two  general 
methods  of  finding  longitude,  viz, : — 

I.  By  chronometer. 

II.  By  absolute  observations. 

I.  Longitude  by  Chronometer. — This  is  the  most  useful 

and  general  method  of  finding  longitude.  The  local  mean  time 
having  been  found  by  extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star, 
the  difference  between  local  mean  time  and  Greenwich  time  as 
indicated  on  the  chronometer  is  the  longitude  in  mean  time. 
This  converted  into  degrees  is  the  required  longitude. 
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The  surveyor  is,  however,  rarely  able  to  transport  chronometers 
giving  Greenwich  mean  time  under  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary 
survey,  and  in  cases  in  which  he  cannot  get  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  his  longitude  he  must  have  recourse  to  what  are  called 
absolute  methods.  The  results  of  absolute  methods  are  at  best 
only  approximate  with  the  instruments  at  the  surveyor's  disposal 
and  under  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  survey,  and  the  calcula- 
tions very  laborious.  As  the  surveyor  only  requires  his  longitude 
very  approximately  for  the  computations  of  extra  meridian  obser- 
vations, and  as  he  can  dispense  with  it  altogether  by  selecting 
suitable  star  observations  to  determine  meridian,  latitude,  and 
time,  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  will  require  to  take  absolute 
observations  for  longitude.  Before  describing  these,  a  simple, 
practical,  and  useful  method  of  determining  difference  of  longitude 
will  be  explained. 

Determination  of  Difference  of  Longitude  by  Watch. 

— If  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  is  found  at  one  station 
and  the  watch  transported  to  another  station,  and  error  of  watch 
on  local  mean  time  again  found  at  that  station,  then  the  difference 
between  the  two  local  mean  times  is  a  measure  of  the  difference 
of  longitude.  Every  watch  or  chronometer  gains  or  loses  so  much 
per  day,  and  this  is  termed  the  rate  of  the  watch  or  chronometer. 
In  order  to  render  a  watch  useful  for  astronomical  observations 
in  surveying  it  is  thus  only  necessary  to  determine  its  rate.  Know- 
ing the  rate^  any  ordinary  timekeeper  may  be  made  useful  for 
astronomical  observations,  and  the  true  difference  between  the 
local  mean  times  at  any  two  stations  may  be  found  by  allowing  for 
the  rate.  As  the  rate  is  liable  to  alter,  it  should  be  determined 
at  each  of  the  two  stations  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
which  is  required.  The  method  of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watch 
is  as  follows  : — Take  an  extra  meridian  observation  for  time  on  a 
certain  day  and  find  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time.  After  an 
interval  of  some  days  again  take  an  observation  for  local  mean 
time  at  the  same  station,  and  again  find  the  error  of  watch  on 
local  mean  time.  The  difference  between  the  errors  of  watch  on 
local  mean  time  divided  by  the  number  of  days  between  the 
observations  is  then  the  daily  rate  of  the  watch,  either  gaining  or 
losing.  The  watch  being  transported  to  the  other  station,  the 
same^  observations  are  repeated  there.     The  average  of  the  two 
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daily  rates  is  then  taken  as  the  mean  daily  rate.     If  the  daily  rate 
is  only  found  at  one  station,  that  rate  will  have  to  be  used. 

Then  difference  of  longitude  =  difference  between  the  local 
mean  times  at  the  two  stations  allowing  for  rate  of  watch. 

Example   of  finding   Difference   of  Longitude  by 

Watch. — The  following  is  an  example  taken  from  "  Hints  to 
Travellers  " : — 

H.  M.    s. 

Error  of  watch  at  Mombasa,  8  a.m.,  14th  July        2  18  32  slow. 
„  „  „        9  A.M.,  20th  July        2  17  14     „ 


Therefore  for  interval  of  6.04  days'  difference  =         118 

M,    s. 

6.04  I  I   18 
Daily  rate  =    12.91  sec.  gaining. 

n.    M.    S. 

Error  of  watch  at  Taveta,  4  p.m.,  25th  July        285  slow. 
„  „  „         8  A.M.,  30th  July         2    6  48     „ 

Therefore  for  interval  of  4.67  days  difference  =117 

M.    S. 
4.67    I    I     17 

Daily  rate  =  16.5  sec.  gaining. 
Former  daily  rate  =   12.9  sec.  gaining. 


29.4 


Mean  daily  rate  =   14.7  sec.  gaining. 

H.    M.  s. 

Error  of  watch  at  Mombasa,  20th  July,  9  a.m.  —  2  17  14  slow. 

5.3  days'  mean  daily  rate=       i   18  gaining. 

Error  of  watch  at  Mombasa,  25th  July,  4  p.m.  =  2  15  56  slow, 
„  „        Taveta  „  ,,=285  slow. 

Diff.  of  long,  between  Mombasa  and  Taveta  =       751  =  i**57'45'' 
As  the  watch  is  less  slow  at  Taveta  than  at  Mombasa,  Taveta 
is  west  of  Mombasa. 

Longitude  of  Mombasa      -  -     39°  40'    o"  E. 

Difference  of  longitude      -  -       i"*  57'  45"  W. 

Longitude  of  Taveta  -  -     37**  42'  15"  E. 


{ 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  above  difference  of  7'  51'  mean  time 
should  have  been  converted  into  sidereal  time  before  conversion 
into  arc.  This  would  make  the  difference  of  longitude  =1*  58' 
about,  instead  of  1°  57'  45"  as  above. 

II.  Longitude  by  Absolute  Methods. — The  principal 

absolute  methods  of  determining  longitude  are : — 
(i.)  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
(2.)  Moon  culminating  stars. 
(3.)  Lunar  occultations. 
(4.)  Lunar  distances. 

With  the  exception  of  (i),  these  are  all  simply  based  on  the 
principle  that  if  the  moon^s  right  ascension  or  the  moon's  distance 
from  a  fixed  star  is  found  from  observation,  then  the  Greenwich 
mean  time  of  the  observation  may  be  deduced  from  the  registered 
right  ascensions  and  lunar  distances  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
The  difference  between  Greenwich  mean  time  and  local  mean  time 
is  then  the  longitude  in  time  which  is  converted  into  degrees. 

(i.)  Longitude  by  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. — 

The  configuration  of  Jupiter's  satellites  is  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  every  day  of  the  year  except  for  those  days  on  which 
Jupiter  is  so  close  to  the  sun  that  his  satellites  are  invisible.  The 
diagrams  of  the  configuration  are  for  north  latitude,  and  are  to  be 
reversed  when  the  observer  is  in  south  latitude.  The  eclipses  are 
caused  by  Jupiter's  shadow  falling  on  the  satellite,  and  take  place 
on  the  east  side  of  the  planet  if  it  comes  to  meridian  before  mid- 
night, and  on  the  west  side  if  it  comes  to  meridian  after  midnight. 
The  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  is  the  best  to  observe,  as  its  motion 
is  the  most  rapid.  The  Greenwich  mean  times  of  the  immersions 
and  emersions  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  obser- 
vation simply  consists  in  observing  the  local  mean  time  of  either 
immersion  or  emersion  or  both.  The  longitude  in  time  is  then 
the  difference  between  the  local  mean  time  of  the  eclipse  and 
the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  same  as  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac.  This  is  then  converted  into  degrees.  A  telescope  of 
40  power  is  required,  and  as  the  telescope  of  a  6  in.  theodolite  is 
usually  not  above  20  power,  a  special  telescope  is  necessary.  Any 
good  telescope  of  suflScient  power  attached  to  a  post  or  tree  will 
do.    The  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  eclipse  should  be  converted 
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into  local  mean  time  by  applying  the  approximate  longitude  so 
as  to  know  approximately  when  to  begin  to  observe. 

The  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  must  of  course  be 
determined  by  a  previous  observation; 

Raper  says  of  this  observation  :  "  This  method,  though  easy 
and  convenient,  is  not  very  accurate ;  the  eclipse  is  not  instan- 
taneous, and  the  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  power  employed 
affect  considerably  the  time  of  the  phenomenon.  Observers  have 
been  found  to  differ  40  or  50  seconds  in  the  same  eclipse."  One 
minute  of  time  is  equal  to  1 5  minutes  of  longitude,  which  is  over 
15  miles  at  the  equator. 

(2.)  Longitude  by  Moon  Culminating  Stars.— This  is 

perhaps  the  surveyor's  best  method.  It  consists  in  observing  the 
local  mean  time  of  the  meridian  transit  of  the  moon's  bright  limb 
and  also  the  local  mean  time  of  the  meridian  transit  of  a  fixed 
star  near  the  moon  and  whose  right  ascension  is  known.  A  list 
of  convenient  stars  called  moon  culminating  stars  is  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  From  the  time  interval  between  the  culmi- 
nations the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  at  the 
instant  of  observation  may  be  found.  In  the  Nautical  Almanac 
the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  is  given  for  every 
hour  for  both  lower  and  upper  culminations,  and  the  variation  in 
right  ascension  is  also  given. 

By  interpolating  between  the  values  of  the  right  ascension 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  we  can  find  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  corresponding  to  the  moon's  right  ascension  at  the  time  of 
observation,  />.,  Greenwich  mean  time  of  observation  of  transit 
of  moon's  bright  limb. 

The  longitude  in  time  is  then  the  difference  between  the  local 
mean  time  and  Greenwich  mean  time  of  observation.  This  con- 
verted into  degrees  gives  longitude  in  degrees. 

The  accuracy  of  the  observation  is  affected  by  any  error  in  the 
surveyor's  meridian  and  in  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  observation  can  be  taken  by  a  single  observer  with  a 
stop  watch.  A  disadvantage  of  this  observation  is  that  for  about 
half  the  lunar  month  the  transits  occur  at  very  inconvenient  hours, 
while  the  lunar  distance  method,  method  (4),  can  be  employed 
almost  at  any  time  when  the  moon  is  visible.  Also  most  of  the 
moon  culminating  stars  are  of  small  magnitude,  and  are  not  easy 
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to  find  even  with  the  aid  of  the  altitude  at  culmination  and  local 
mean  time  of  culmination.  There  is  also  the  chance  of  either 
moon  or  star  being  overclouded  at  culmination  owing  to  sky 
becoming  overcast  during  interval  between  transits. 

The  reduction  of  the  observation  is,  however,  simple,  compared 
with  either  of  the  other  methods,  (3)  and  (4),  while  for  the  lunar 
distance  method  a  sextant  must  be  used,  and  two  observers  are 
required  if  one  altitude  is  measured,  or  if  the  altitudes  of  both 
celestial  bodies  are  observed  three  observers  are  required.  The 
reduction  of  the  observation  is  as  follows  : — 

Convert  the  mean  time  inter\'al  between  star's  transit  and 
moon's  transit  into  sidereal  time.  Take  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac  the  star's  right  ascension,  and  add  or  deduct  the 
sidereal  time  interval  between  the  transits.  This  gives  the  moon's 
right  ascension  at  time  of  observed  transit. 

The  Greenwich  mean  time  corresponding  to  this  right  ascen- 
sion is  now  to  be  found  by  interpolating  between  the  values  of 
moon's  right  ascension  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

(3.)  Longitude  by  Lunar  Occultations.— When  a  star  is 
occulted  by  the  moon,  the  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  limb  and 
the  star  are  the  same.  The  star's  right  ascension  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  Greenwich  mean  time  correspond- 
ing to  this  observed  right  ascension  of  moon's  limb  is  then  to  be 
deduced  by  interpolating  between  the  registered  values  of  moon's 
right  ascension  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  longitude  in  time  is  then  deduced  from  the  difference 
between  the  local  mean  time  and  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the 
observation,  and  then  converted  into  degrees. 

The  Greenwich  mean  times  of  the  occultations  of  fixed  stars 
by  the  moon  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  both  im- 
mersion and  emersion.  By  applying  the  approximate  longitude 
in  time  the  approximate  local  mean  time  of  the  occultation  may 
be  found,  and  the  observer  will  know  approximately  when  to 
begin  to  observe. 

In  an  ordinary  6  in.  theodolite  the  telescope  is  not  quite 
powerful  enough  to  get  a  good  observation  of  the  exact  time  of 
the  occultation,  and  a  more  powerful  telescope  should  be  used 
similar  to  that  described  for  observing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  (page  380). 
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This  observation  is  independent  of  errors  of  adjustment  of  the 
instrument. 

(4.)  Longitude  by  Lunar  Distances.— This  method  con- 
sists in  observing  the  angular  distance  between  the  moon  and  a 
star  or  moon  and  sun.  The  computation  is  easier  if  one  or  both 
altitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  also  observed.  One  observer 
is  required  if  only  the  lunar  distance  is  measured,  in  which  case 
the  local  mean  time  is  accurately  required ;  two  observers  if  one 
altitude  is  also  taken ;  and  three  observers  if  both  altitudes  are 
taken.  As  both  the  bodies  are  apparently  moving,  they  must  be 
observed  at  the  same  instant,  and  a  theodolite  is  not  suitable  for 
the  measurement  of  the  distance.     A  sextant  must  be  used. 

The  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  observation  is  found  by 
interpolating  between  the  registered  lunar  distances  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  Longitude  in  time  is  then  deduced  from 
the  difference  between  the  local  mean  time  and  the  Greenwich 
mean  time  of  the  observation  and  then  converted  into  degrees. 

This  observation  is  affected  by  all  instrumental  errors,  and  is 
not  recommended  to  any  one  not  practised  in  the  use  of  the 
sextant. 

When  no  altitude  is  taken,  local  mean  time  must  be  very 
accurately  known,  as  i  second  time  =  J  minute  arc. 

Any  error  in  the  observed  lunar  distance  results  in  about 
thirty  times  as  much  error  in  the  calculated  longitude.  Thus  an 
error  of  20  seconds  in  the  observation  of  distance  gives  about 
600  seconds  or  to  minutes  error  in  longitude.  A  small  error  in 
observed  altitude  will  not  affect  the  calculation  very  much. 

To  get  anything  like  a  good  result,  several  sets  of  lunar 
distances  east  and  west  of  the  moon  are  necessary,  and  a  con- 
siderable time  must  be  spent  in  taking  the  observations. 

A  complete  pair  of  lunars  consists  of  the  following  observations 
in  addition  to  those  for  latitude  : — 

1.  Read  thermometer  in  air. 

2.  Adjust  horizon  glass  of  sextant. 

3.  Take  two  pairs  of  observations  for  index  error  of  sextant. 

4.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  east. 

5.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  west. 

6.  Take  three  altitudes  of  moon. 

7.  Take  five  lunar  distances  star  east  of  moon. 
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8.  Take  five  lunar  distances  star  west  of  moon. 

9.  Take  three  altitudes  of  moon. 

10.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  west. 

11.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  east. 

Solution  of  Spherical  Triangles. 
Right-angled  Spherical  Triangles  (Fig.  229). 

(i.)  Given  one  side  a  and  one  angle  c — 


Qoib^ 

_  cos  c 
tana 

Tan^= 

_  sin  a 

cot  c 

Cos  A  = 

=  sin  c  X  cos  a 

(« 

•) 

Given  the 

hypotenuse 
Tan  a  - 

Sin  r= 

Cot  A  = 

b  and  one  angle  c— 
cos  c 
cot  b 

sin  b  X  sin  c 

cos  b 

cot  c 


(3.)  Given  one  side  c  and  the  opposite  angle  c — 

Sin  rt  =  cot  c  X  tan  c 


sm  c 

o-          cos  c 
Sm  A=     - 

cos  c 

(4.) 

Given  the  hypotenuse  b  and  one  sid 

^           cos  b 
Cos  c  = 

cos  a 

SinA-''"^ 

sm  b 

Cos  c  =  cot  b  X  tan  a 

(5) 

Given  two  sides  a  and  c — 

Cos  b  =  cos  c  X  cos  a 

CotA-''^"^ 

tan  a 

Cote-!'"" 

tan  c 
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(6.)  Given  the  two  angles  A  and  c — 

ry  COS  A 

Cos  a  =  - — 
sin  c 

Cos  b  =  cot  A  X  cot  c 

^  cos  c 

Cos  c=^-. 

sm  A 


Oblique  Spherical  Triangles  (Fig.  230). 

Ru/e  of  Sines, — In  every  spherical  triangle  the  sines  of  the 
angles  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  sides. 


Fig.  229. 

Right-angled  Spherical  Triangles. 


Fig.  230. 
Oblique  Spherical  Triangles. 


(i.)  Given  the  three  sides  a,  b,  c— 
Let5  =  i(<»  +  ^  +  ^) 


Sin  i  A=     /sin(.-^)xsin(5-r 

V  sin  ^  X  sin  c 

V  sin  ^  X  sm 


-a) 
c 


(2.)  Given  two  sides  a,  b  and  the  included  angle  c— 

TanHA  +  B)  =  ^-^4i^^Jcotic 
2  ^         '    cosi(a  +  ^) 


Tani(A-B)  =  ?!4^cotic 

Note. — a  and  b  must  be  located  in  the 
triangle  by  placing  the  greater  angle 
opposite  the  greater  side. 


A  =  J(A  +  B)  +  i(A-B) 
B=|(AfB)-J(A-B) 


Tan  i  ^.-SinHA  +  B)xtan|(fl-^) 
^  sin  i  (a  -  b) 


Or  sinr= 


sin  c  X  sin  g 
sin  A 
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(3.)  Given  two  sides  a,  b  and  the  angle  a  opposite  one  of  them 
(ambiguous  case) — 

sin  b  sin  a 


Sin  B  = 


sin  a 


Tani^=!i!liMi)tani(«-'^) 
^       smi(A-B)       •'^ 

CotJc  =  5!a|^)tani(A-B) 

(4.)  Given  one  side  c  and  two  adjacent  angles  a  and  b — 
TanH^  +  ^)  =  ^^i^^tani^ 

^^  ^      COsi(A  +  B)  ^ 

Tan  i(''-^)  = -4/^4 tan  U 
^^  sm|(A+B)        ^ 

a  =  ^{a-{'b)'\-\{a-b) 
b=^\(a  +  b)-\{a-b) 

«•    ^     sin  ^   .     ^ 
Sm  c  =  -, —  sin  A 

sin  a 

(5.)  Given  one  side  a  and  two  angles  a  and  b,  one  adjacent  to 
given  side  and  one  opposite — 

e-     7     sin  B    ' 
Sm  b  =  -: —  sin  a 

sm  A 

Having  then  given  two  sides  a  and  b  and  the  angles  a  and  b, 
the  third  side  c  and  the  third  angle  c  may  be  found  from  case 
(3)1  viz.,  given  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  one  of  them. 

Reduction  of  Sides  of  Spherical  Triangles  to  Actual 
Linear  Distances. — In  the  above  formulae  the  sides  are  given 
in  terms  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  arc  subtended  at  the 
earth's  centre  or  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  To  find  the  actual 
length  of  any  side  convert  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  into  circular  measure  and  multiply  it  by  the  radius  of 
the  sphere.  When  much  accuracy  is  required,  the  earth's  radius 
corresponding  to  the  mean  latitude  of  the  side  of  the  triangle 
whose  length  is  required  is  to  be  used  and  will  be  taken  from 
Geodetic  Tables. 

According  to  Clarke's  spheroid.  Report  1877,  United  States — 

Earth's  equatorial  radius  =  6378206.4  metres  =  20926061.8  ft. 

Earth's  polar  radius         =  6356583.8  metres  =  208551 20.8  ft. 
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Clarke's  spheroid  is  the  standard  of  the  United  Slates  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  which  i  minute  of  a  great  circle  of  a 
true  sphere  whose  surface  area  =  surface  area  of  earth  is  taken  as 
being  equal  to  1853.248  metres  =  6080.27  ft.  =  1.15157  statute 
miles. 

Taking  the  earth's  mean  diameter  as  41,781,000  ft.  =  7,913 
statute  miles,  we  get  the  following : — 

Mean  length  of  i  minute  of  arc  =  6077  ft. 
Angle  in  seconds  subtended  at  the  _  length  of  arc  in  feet         , 
earth's  centre  by  an  arc  on  its  surface  101.279 

Length  in  feet  of  an  arc  on  the  earth's  surface  =  angle  of  arc 
in  seconds  x  101.279  nearly. 

As  more  accurate  formulae  where  «"  =  length  in  feet  of  i 
minute  of  arc,  ^=  difference  between  latitude  of  place  and  45", 
the  plus  or  minus  signs  being  used  according  as  the  latitude  is 
greater  or  less  than  45 %  we  have  : — 

When  the  arc  is  measured  on  a  great  circle  making  an  angle 
a  with  the  meridian — 

n  =n  cos^  a  +  «  sm-^  a 

where  «  =  length  in  feet  of  i  minute  of  arc  measured  on  a 
meridian,  and  «'  =  length  in  feet  of  i  minute  of  arc  measured 
on  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  and 


«  =  6o76.76fi±?illi:^) 

\  200      / 


'     ii  ^c  ^af      .      I     .  sin  2^/\ 

«  =6076.761    T+  ±-- J 

\  300         600     / 

These  formulae  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is 
a  true  spheroid  of  revolution  with  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
in  the  ratio  of  .996672. 

When  the  actual  length  in  linear  measure  of  one  of  the  sides 
is  known,  the  best  practical  method  of  calculating  the  lengths  of 
the  sides  of  spherical  triangles  when  they  do  not  exceed  about 
100  miles  is,  however,  by  Legendre's  method  (see  Chapter  XII.). 
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APPENDIX. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ASTRONOMICAL   TERMS  IN 

CHAPTER  X, 

Altitude. — The  aliitude  of  a  celestial  body  is  the  vertical 
angle  between  the  horizon  and  the  body. 

Apparent  Time. — Apparent  time  or  solar  time  is  time  ac- 
cording to  the  sun,  and  is  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  sun- 
dial. The  difference  between  apparent  time  and  mean  time  is 
called  the  equation  of  time,  and  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  from  about  1 6  minutes  to  o. 

Astronomical  Mean  Time. — This  is  the  same  as  civil  time, 
with  the  difference  that  the  civil  day  begins  at  midnight,  while  the 
astronomical  day  begins  on  the  following  noon,  and  the  hours  are 
reckoned  up  to  24.  Thus  Jan.  i,  9  a.m.,  1899  civil  time  =  Dec. 
31,  21  hours,  1898  astronomical  time;  but  Jan.  i,  3  p.m.,  1899 
civil  time  =  Jan.  i,  3  hours,  1899  astronomical  time. 

Azimuth. — ^The  spherical  angle  at  the  zenith  between  the 
meridian  and  the  great  circle  through  the  observed  object. 

Circumpolar  Stars. — Stars  whose  polar  distance  or  codecli- 
nation  is  less  than  the  latitude  of  observer.  Circumpolar  stars, 
therefore,  culminate  twice  and  do  not  set. 

Civil  Mean  Time  =  local  mean  time  (see  Local  Mean  Time). 

Coaltitude. — Coaltitude  =  90"  -  altitude,  therefore  coaltitude 
=  distance  from  zenith  to  observed  body  (see  Altitude). 

Codeclination.  —  Codeclination  =  90"  -  declination,  there- 
fore codeclination  =  polar  distance  or  distance  from  pole  (see 
Declination). 

Colatitude. — Colatitude  =  90'  -  latitude,  therefore  colatitude 
=  distance  from  zenith  to  pole  (see  Latitude). 

Contraction. — In  the  angular  measurement  of  the  sun  or 
moon's  diameter  or  semidiameter  the  unequal  refraction  of  the 
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upper  and  lower  limb  produces  an  error  called  contraction  of 
semidiameter.  The  amount  is  very  small,  and  is  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

Conjunction. — Two  celestial  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunc- 
tion when  they  are  on  the  same  meridian,  and  therefore  culminate 
or  elongate  at  the  same  time  (see  Culmination  and  Elongation). 

Culmination. — Every  celestial  body  appears  to  cross  each 
meridian  circle  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  once  above  the  pole 
and  once  below  it.  These  transits  are  called  the  upper  and  lower 
culminations. 

Declination. — The  distance  of  a  celestial  body  north  or  south 
of  equator  measured  on  a  meridian.  Declination  thus  corresponds 
to  terrestrial  latitude. 

Elong^ation. — When  a  celestial  body  in  its  apparent  rotation 
round  the  pole  is  at  its  greatest  distance  east  or  west  of  the  pole  it 
is  said  to  be  at  elongation. 

Hquation  of  Time. — The  difference  between  apparent  or 
solar  time  and  local  mean  time  or  civil  time.  Therefore  solar 
time  ±  equation  of  time  =  local  mean  time.  The  equation  varies 
from  o  to  about  16  minutes  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Hquator. — A  great  circle  midway  between  the  poles  and 
whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  earth^s  axis.  The  celestial 
equator  is  the  great  circle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
through  the  terrestrial  equator  with  the  celestial  sphere. 

Great  Circle. — A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  any  circle  de- 
scribed on  it  whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
and  whose  centre  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Horizon. — The  horizon  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  point  of  observation.  The  true  horizon  is  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon  but  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth 

Hour  Angle. — The  spherical  angle  at  the  pole  contained 
between  the  meridian  of  the  observer  and  the  meridian  of  the 
observed  body.  The  hour  angle  converted  into  time  is  there- 
fore the  interval  of  time  between  the  instant  of  observation  of  a 
celestial  body  and  its  culmination  on  the  observer's  meiidian. 

2  c 
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Latitude. — The  distance  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
north  or  south  of  the  equator  measured  on  a  meridian.  Celestial 
latitude  =  terrestrial  latitude,  and  is  the  distance  of  the  zenith  of 
observer  north  or  south  of  celestial  equator. 

Limb. — The  edge  of  the  circumference  of  a  celestial  body. 


Thus  we  have  upper  limb  0,  lower  limb  0,  right  limb  0 


left  limb 


0. 


Longitude. — The  spherical  angle  at  the  pole  between  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  and  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  the  longitude  of  that  place.  Longitude  may  be 
measured  in  degrees  of  arc  on  the  equator  or  on  any  parallel  of 
latitude. 

Local  Mean  Time. — The  time  used  in  everyday  life,  and  is 
the  same  as  civil  time.  It  is  measured  by  the  length  of  the  mean 
solar  day  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  and  differs  from  apparent 
or  solar  time  by  an  amount  called  the  equation  of  time.  Local 
mean  time  varies  directly  as  the  longitude  (see  Apparent  Time, 
Astronomical  Time). 

Meridian. — The  meridian  of  the  observer  at  any  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  the  great  circle  passing  through  the  poles 
and  the  observer's  position  or  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  celestial  meridian  is  the  great  circle  passing  through  the 
celestial  poles  and  the  zenith  of  the  observer  or  point  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

Occultation. — The  disappearance  of  one  celestial  body  by 
the  intervention  of  another  between  it  and  the  observer. 

Parallax. — See  page  358,  Chapter  X. 

Polar  Distance. — See  Codeclination. 

Poles. — The  two  points  of  intersection  of  earth's  axis  of  rota- 
tion with  its  surface.  The  celestial  poles  are  the  two  points  of 
intersection  of  earth's  axis  of  rotation  with  the  surface  of  the 
celestial  sphere. 

Prime  Vertical. — A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere 
passing  through  the  observer's  zenith  and  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon. 
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Refraction. — The  correction  applicable  to  the  observed  alti- 
tudes of  celestial  bodies  owing  to  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  them  being  refracted  or  bent  in  their  passage  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

Right  Ascension. — The  right  ascension  of  a  celestial  body 
corresponds  to  the  longitude  of  a  point  on  the  earth.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  arbitrarily  selected  as 
the  starting  point  from  which  to  measure  terrestrial  longitude,  so 
the  meridian  through  the  first  point  of  Aries  has  been  selected  in 
the  heavens  as  the  celestial  meridian  from  which  to  measure  the 
right  ascensions  of  celestial  bodies.  Right  ascension  is  measured 
from  west  to  east,  and  is  expressed  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
24  hours  being  =  360*.  The  co-ordinates  of  any  celestial  body 
are  thus  its  right  ascension  and  declination.  When  these  are 
known  the  star's  position  in  the  heavens  may  be  found  at  once, 
right  ascension  and  declination  in  fact  corresponding  to  terrestrial 
longitude  and  latitude. 

Sidereal  Time. — Every  celestial  body  appears  to  perform  a 
complete  revolution  round  the  poles  once  a  day.  The  actual 
time  in  which  the  complete  revolution  is  performed  is  23h.  56m. 
4.0906s.  mean  time.  This  space  of  time  is  called  a  sidereal  day 
of  24  sidereal  hours.  Thus  24  hours  sidereal  time=23h.  56m. 
4.0906s.  mean  time,  whence  the  rules  for  conversion  of  sidereal 
time  to  mean  time  and  vice  versd  given  on  pages  376,  377. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  sidereal  time  is  in  fact  the  time  of  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  It  is  a  perfectly 
regular  measure  of  time,  but  could  not  be  used  in  place  of  local 
mean  time  or  ordinary  civil  time,  as  it  would  be  totally  different 
from  apparent  or  solar  time,  to  which  local  mean  time  or  civil  time 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  consistently  with  being  at  the 
same  time  a  regular  measure  of  time.  The  meridian  of  the  first 
point  of  Aries  is  the  starting  point  of  the  measurement  of  right 
ascension  of  celestial  bodies  (see  Right  Ascension).  When  this 
point  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  observer  it  is  o  hours  or  24  hours 
sidereal  time  or  sidereal  noon,  just  as  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
observer's  meridian  it  is  apparent  noon.  The  mean  time  at 
which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  "mean  time  of  sidereal  noon," 
and  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  as  the   "mean  time  of 
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transit  of  first  point  of  Aries."    Conversely  the  "  sidereal  time  at 
mean  noon  "  is  the  sidereal  time  at  ordinary  noon 

The  sidereal  interval  between  mean  noon  and  a  star's  culmi- 
nation is  therefore  equal  to  its  right  ascension  less  "  sidereal  time 
at  mean  noon."  This  is  converted  into  mean  time  and  a  small 
correction  for  longitude  applied,  and  we  then  have  the  mean 
time  interval  between  mean  noon  and  the  star's  culmination,  or 
in  other  words,  mean  time  of  star's  culmination  at  any  place  (see 
example,  page  353). 

Spherical  Angle. — The  angle  formed  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  by  the  intersection  of  two  great  circles. 

Zenith. — The  point  on  the  celestial  sphere  directly  over  the 
observer,  />.,  the  intersection  of  a  vertical  through  the  observer's 
position  with  the  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Zenith  Distance. — The  zenith  distance  =  coaltitude,  and 
is  the  distance  from  zenilh  to  observed  body  (see  Altitude  and 
Coaltitude). 


CHAPTER   XI. 

SURVEYS  ABROAD  IN  JUNGLE,  DENSE  FOREST, 
AND  UNMAPPED  OPEN  COUNTRY* 

The  surveys  which  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  make  abroad 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes: — 

I.  Surveys  for  a  long  line  of  communication,  such  as  a  road  or 
raihvay. 

II.  Surveys  of  a  limited  area  of  country, 

(Suryeys  of  greater  extent  necessitating  triangulation  from  a 
measured  base  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XII.) 

I.  Surveys  for  a  Long  Line  of  Communication,  such 

as  a  Road  or  Railway,  &C. — These  again  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — (a)  In  open  country;  (^)  In  jungle  or  dense  forest. 
The  operations  of  a  survey  of  this  kind  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Reconnaissance  or  exploration  of  various  proposed  routes, 

2.  Route  sur-oey  or  trial  location  on  one  or  more  routes, 

3.  Preliminary  location  survey  on  route  selected. 

4.  Final  location  survey  and  setting  out  of  line, 

T.  Reconnaissance  or  Exploration  of  various  Pro- 
posed Routes. — In  order  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
various  proposed  routes  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  each 
either  by  riding  or  walking  over  it. 

Reconnaissance  in  Open  Country. — In  open  country  it 

will  be  possible  either  to  ride  or  walk  along  the  route  within  a  few 
chains  of  the  probable  final  location  of  the  centre  line,  and  owing 
to  the  possibility  of  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  best  location  along  each  route 
explored  should  be  obtained.  A  rough  survey  of  the  ground 
actually  ridden  or  walked  over  can  be  made  with  prismatic 
compass  and  aneroid  without  interrupting  the  march.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  bearing  to  the  farthest  visible 
point  on  the  line  of  march  ahead,  and  note  the  time  on  leaving 

*  For  details  of  surveying  and  setting  out  not  meniioned  in  this  chapter, 
see  Chapter  V. 
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the  commencement  of  each  line  and  again  on  reaching  its 
termination.  By  also  noting  the  estimated  rate  of  travelling 
between  the  two  points,  /.<?.,  4  miles  an  hour,  3  miles  an  hour, 
&c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  get  an  approximate  measurement 
of  the  distance.  Pedometer,  range  finder,  or  perambulator 
may  also  be  used  to  get  the  distances.  Aneroid  barometer 
readings  at  each  end  of  the  lines  will  enable  us  to  plot  an 
approximate  longitudinal  section  of  the  route  actually  travelled, 
while  the  best  approximate  location  of  the  line  of  the  railway  or 
road  which  is  visible  from  the  actual  line  of  march  may  be 
roughly  sketched  in  the  survey  book.  Aneroid  readings  should 
be  taken  at  all  important  river  crossings,  passes,  &c.,  and  every 
available  piece  of  information  as  to  towns,  villages,  sources  of 
water  supply,  particulars  with  regard  to  large  rivers,  geological 
features  of  the  country,  nature  of  timber  and  cultivation  if  any, 
population  and  trade,  industry,  climate,  rainfall,  floods,  &c., 
should  be  carefully  recorded.  The  result  of  such  a  reconnaissance 
would  then  be  a  rough  plan  of  the  actual  route  traversed,  with  an 
approximate  location  of  the  line  and  possible  deviations  there- 
from sketched  roughly  on  it,  and  also  a  rough  longitudinal 
section  of  the  route  traversed,  which  will  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  probable  longitudinal  section  of  the  line,  besides  the 
other  general  information  indicated  above.  See  instruments  for 
approximate  measurement  of  distances,  paced  survey  with  pris- 
matic and  pocket  compass.  Chapter  II. 

Reconnaissance  in  Thick  Jungle  or  Dense  Forest — 

A  reconnaissance  or  exploration  of  a  given  proposed  route  in  thick 
jungle  or  dense  forest  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as 
already  indicated  for  open  country,  and  the  same  information 
should  be  obtained  with  the  exception  of  the  rough  indication  of 
the  location  of  the  line.  This  is  of  course  out  of  the  question 
in  jungle  work,  as  all  information  obtained  will  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  route  actually  travelled  over,  it  being  impossible  to 
see  anything  farther  than  a  yard  or  two  from  the  actual  line  of 
march.  With  reference  to  the  best  route  to  explore  in  this  de- 
scription of  country,  there  are  two  courses  open — (i)  To  cut 
through  the  jungle  or  bush  in  a  straight  or  approximately  straight 
line  for  the  objective  point;  (2)  to  confine  the  exploration  or 
reconnaissance  to  existing  roads,  trade  routes,  or  paths.     With 
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reference  to  this  point,  Mr  F.  Shelford,  in  a  paper  on  "  Railway 
Surveying  in  Tropical  Forests,"*  says,  "  After  considerable  experi- 
ence in  unmapped  countries  covered  with  dense  forest,  the  author 
has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  existing  trade  route,  road,  or 
path  is  almost  invariably  the  best  base  line  from  which  to  locate 
the  railway."  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  native  route  between 
any  two  given  points  in  country  covered  with  dense  forest  is  gene- 
rally the  best  and  most  direct  that  the  local  features  of  the  country 
will  permit  of.  It  being  distinctly  understood  that  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  general  route  and  not  to  the  final  location,  it 
is  believed  that  most  of  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
surveying  in  tropical  countries  will  concur  in  this  view.  The 
probability  is  that  in  most  cases  a  direct  line  between  two  given 
points  will  run  into  difficult  country,  with  the  result  that  after 
spending  a  considerable  time  in  running  trial  lines  the  final  route 
will  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  the  existing  native  trade 
route.  With  reference  to  the  rough  compass  and  aneroid  survey 
of  a  route  in  jungle  or  dense  forest,  in  a  tortuous  path  the  lines 
are  excessively  short,  and  in  that  case  the  best  plan  is  to  send  a 
man  ahead  and  judge  of  the  direction  from  a  shout  or  gun-shot. 
Distance  by  pedometer,  perambulator,  or  time  should  be  corrected 
by  allowing  for  the  twists  in  the  path,  which  after  a  little  practice 
can  be  fairly  estimated.  A  range  finder  for  distances  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question  for  jungle  work. 

The  very  roughest  kind  of  exploration  or  route  survey  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  detached  observations  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude taken  with  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon  on  camping 
at  night  while  exploring  or  travelling,  together  with  barometer 
altitudes. 

The  longitudes  may  be  taken  by  the  method  described  on 
page  378,  Chapter  X.,  by  finding  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean 
time  at  each  place.  The  latitudes  by  any  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  X.  For  measurement  of  heights  by  barometer 
see  Chapter  III.  For  the  problem  of  "required  distance  and 
bearing  of  objective  point  whose  latitude  and  longitude  is  known," 
and  the  converse  problem,  see  page  409. 

2.  Route  Survey  or  Trial  Location. — When  there  is 

doubt  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  one  or  more  routes  the  only 
*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxxxiii. 
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way  to  decide  the  point  is  to  make  a  route  survey  or  trial  location 
over  each. 

Route  Survey  or  Trial  Location  in  Open  Country.— 

This  consists  in  running  a  line  and  taking  levels  along  it,  the 
reconnaissance  survey  being  taken  as  the  basis.  As  a  rule  the 
theodolite  will  be  used  in  open  country,  as  long  sights  will  be 
taken.  The  bearings,  however,  should  be  compass  bearings  re- 
ferred to  magnetic  north,  as  such  a  survey  will  be  more  accurate 
than  a  traverse  in  which  merely  the  angles  between  the  lines  are 
measured,  even  if  a  considerable  amount  of  care  is  taken  in 
measuring  the  angles.  The  reason  of  this  is  of  course  because 
the  errors  of  the  bearings  in  a  compass  survey  are  independent 
of  each  other,  the  total  error  being  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
separate  errors,  while  in  the  other  case  the  errors  are  cumulative 
and  multiplied  throughout  the  whole  survey.  The  line  will  be 
chained  either  with  a  chain  or  measuring  band.  Levels  with 
the  ordinary  spirit  level  will  be  taken  along  the  line  traversed. 
As  a  rule  cross  sections  and  contours  will  not  be  taken  on  a 
trial  location  of  this  kind,  or  at  all  events  only  a  few  in  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  line.  There  will  be  no  attempt  at  pegging 
or  marking  the  line,  as  a  survey  of  this  kind  must  be  conducted 
with  a  certain  amount  of  speed.  The  leveller  should  therefore 
follow  up  the  theodolite  as  closely  as  possible.  In  open  country 
the  leveller  will  not  have  time  to  check  his  levels,  and  there  should 
be  a  check  leveller.  The  check  leveller  will  do  as  much  cross 
sectioning  and  surveying  of  rivers,  streams,  paths,  &c.,  crossed, 
as  his  time  will  permit  of,  and  the  more  of  this  work  done,  the 
more  valuable  will  the  survey  be  as  a  guide  to  the  preliminary 
location  and  setting  out  in  the  event  of  that  route  being  selected. 
When  the  survey  is  only  one  of  several  rival  routes  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  will  be  a  loss  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  cross  sectioning  and  subsidiary  surveying,  as  this 
will  be  of  no  use  in  the  event  of  the  survey  being  discarded  on 
the  general  merits  of  the  route  itself.  At  the  same  time  in  difficult 
country  it  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
cross-section  work  for  contours  and  survey  of  details  in  order  to 
properly  compare  different  proposed  routes.  The  party  should 
consist  of  (i)  theodolite  or  transit  man,  (2)  leveller,  (3)  check 
leveller.     Usually  the  chief  will  take  the  theodolite,  otherwise  the 
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party  will  consist  of  four.  The  instruments  should  be — Two  6  in. 
theodolites,  three  14  in.  levels,  two  clinometers,  two  prismatic 
compasses,  two  or  three  steel  bands  or  measuring  chains,  three 
levelling  staffs ;  ranging  rods,  axes,  cutting  knives,  &c. 

In  the  above  list  one  spare  theodolite  and  one  spare  level  is 
provided,  as  also  spare  steel  bands  or  chains  and  a  spare  levelling 
staff.  This  is  important  in  foreign  work,  as  the  work  may  be 
stopped  from  a  trivial  accident  if  spare  instruments  are  not  carried. 

For  foreif^n  ivork  the  diaphragms  of  the  telescopes  should  be  of 
glasSy  with  the  collitnation  line  marked  by  lines  etched  on  the  glass 
and  not  cross  hairs, 

Messrs  Cooke's  instruments  have  usually  glass  diaphragms,  and 
they  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  time  in  replacing  broken  cross 
hairs. 

For  rapid  survey  of  this  kind  in  open  country  a  tacheometer  or 
stadia  survey  will  be  very  suitable  (see  Tacheon^etry,  Chapter  VI.). 

Route  Survey  or  Trial  Location  in  Jungle  or  Dense 

Forest. — A  survey  of  this  kind  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  already  described  for  open  country.  As,  however,  the 
sights  will  be  as  a  rule  much  shorter,  the  best  and  most  rapid 
instrument  to  use  is  the  ordinary  surveying  compass  or  miner's 
dial.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  make  these  surveys  with 
prismatic  compass  mounted  on  light  legs  (Fig.  65).  The  objec- 
tions to  a  prismatic  compass  are  as  follows : — The  needle  either 
takes  a  long  time  to  settle,  or  in  hot  damp  countries  becomes 
foul  and  slow.  Moisture  condenses  inside  the  glass  and  the  needle 
is  apt  to  stick  to  it  and  give  a  false  reading. 

The  mining  dial  has  the  advantage  of  a  much  larger  compass 
and  longer  needle,  and  it  is  steadier  and  not  so  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  In  point  of  lightness,  speed,  and  portability  it  compares 
favourably  with  the  prismatic  compass,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  rough  usage  to  damage  a  mining  dial.  From  the  latter  point 
of  view  it  compares  very  favourably  with  the  prismatic  compass. 
Fig.  61  shows  Whitelaw's  theodolite  or  mining  dial,  invented  by 
the  author's  father.  Fig.  231  shows  a  plain  form  of  ordinary 
mining  dial.  Whitelaw's  theodolite  or  mining  dial  will  be  found 
a  very  good  instrument  for  this  class  of  survey,  and  is  described 
by  the  inventor  as  follows  :* — 


*  Paper  read  before  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 
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"The  diRbrence  of  the  instrument,  the  subject  of  this  pajM-T, 
consists  in  fitting  the  miner's  dial  compass  or  the  ordinary  theo- 
dolite with  two  arcs,  one  of  which  is  rigidly  fixed  to  the  compass 
box  in  the  line  of  sight  or  direction  of  observation,  and  this  arc 
has  the  usual  graduations  for  taking  angles  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion and  reductions  from  the  hypolenusal  to  horizontal  distances  ; 
also  in  attaching  a  large  level  tube  to  said  arc.  The  other  of  the 
two  arcs  is  free  to  move  in  its  bearings  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to 


Fig.  231,— ruin  Surveying  Compass  or  Mining  Dial, 

the  line  of  observation.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  movable  arc 
are  carried  the  frame  and  sights,  and  telescope,  which  may  be  used 
instead  or  conjointly.  The  vernier  for  vertical  angles  is  formed  in 
this  movable  arc. 

"Theinstrument  may  also  be  used  for  levelling,  in  same  manner 
as  is  sometimes  done  with  an  ordinary  theodolite,  by  clamping  it 
at  zero  of  the  rigid  arc.  This  arc  is  also  pierced  by  slits,  whereby 
the  other  sights  can  be  checked.     The  illustration  represents  a 
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5  in.  theodolite  for  surface  or  underground  surveys.  With  a 
vernier  working  inside  the  compass  box — that  of  a  mining  theo- 
dolite—;-and  without  an  external  vernier  and  the  clamp,  it  would 
represent  an  ordinary  dial  with  the  improvements  applied  thereto. 

"  The  under  part  of  frame  has  a  groove  with  spring  fixed  to 
the  under  side  of  it,  which  makes  it  automatic  in  its  action,  for 
retaining  it  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  when  an  observation  is 
being  taken,  and  saves  using  the  clamp. 

"  The  spirit  level  L  is  attached  by  snugs  for  levelling  the  instru- 
ment and  ascertaining  its  horizontal  adjustment. 

"Slits  are  pierced  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rigid  arc  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  as  the  sights  and  telescope,  and  these  serve 
for  ranging  and  checking  horizontal  lines.  Angles  of  elevation 
and  depression  up  to  90**  can  be  taken  without  difficulty,  thereby 
making  it  very  suitable  for  connecting  surface  and  underground 
surveys,  and  particularly  for  steep  workings. 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  frame  with  the  sights  admits  of  the 
compass  being  the  same  diameter  as  the  under  limb  in  theodolite, 
whereby  rapidity,  greater  accuracy,  and  a  more  perfect  check  is 
obtained  between  the  compass  and  verniers. 

"  The  verniers  of  the  under  limb  are  placed  near  to  the  eye 
and  right  side  of  the  observer,  which  enables  him  to  read  them 
without  changing  his  position,  as  is  required  by  him  with  an 
ordinary  theodolite. 

"  The  improved  instrument  may  be  used  for  taking  horizontal 
angles,  as  with  the  mining  compass  or  dial,  by  using  the  magnetic 
needle  only,  the  lower  limb  or  inside  vernier  being  clamped.  In 
this  position  it  is  also  available  for  and  especially  adapted — in 
addition  to  its  recognised  merits  for  mine-surveying— ^r  rough 
and  closely  wooded  countries  where  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining 
long  vie7vs^  as  it  is  fitted  with  open  sights  fixed  below  the  telescope 
so  that  one  or  other  can  be  used. 

"  The  improvements  described  are  also  applicable  to  ordinary 
mining  or  other  compasses. 

"The  improvements  may  be  noted  as  consisting  of — (i.)  In 
the  general  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  parts  constituting 
the  instrument  for  angular  measurement. 

"  (2.)  Providing  the  compass  box  for  angular  measurement  with 
a  rigid  graduated  arc  fixed  to  the  sides  and  over  the  said  box,  and 
with  a  movable  arc  turning  upon  bearings  on  the  sides  of  a  com- 
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pass  box,  which  carries  at  its  top  a  frame  provided  with  sights  above 
the  arc,  whereby  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  up  to  90**  can 
be  taken ;  and  the  placing  of  the  verniers  on  the  right  of  the 
line  of  sights  instead  of  at  the  centre  of  the  sides  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  obviates  moving  from  the  position  for  taking  the 
bearings. 

"  (3.)  The  combination  of  a  level  with  the  rigid  arc  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  description  of  the  drawings,  &c. 

"  (4.)  Forming  slits  in  the  rigid  arc  in  the  line  of  sights  for  the 
purpose  of  ranging  and  checking  horizontal  lines ;  also  of  con- 
necting surface  and  underground  surveys. 

"  I  have  now  improved  on  the  instrument,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
61,  in  so  far  as  the  folding  sights  are  now  made  to  fold  dose  to 
bed-plate^  and  made  so  that  when  erect  they  can  be  used  with  the 
telescope  on ;  the  holders  of  telescope  being  made  of  such  height  as 
to  allow  sights  to  be  taken  through  below  it — say  a  back  sight. 

"  The  telescope  holders  are  now  also  made  to  fold  down  close  to 
plate^  and  then  the  telescope  being  taken  off  the  instrument  is  used 
with  the  hair  sights  only,*^ 

The  use  of  the  mining  dial  for  this  class  of  survey  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Mr  F.  Shelford  in  the  paper  already  alluded  to  (see 
page  395).  In  running  a  survey  through  thick  jungle  or  dense 
forest  every  yard  of  the  way  has  to  be  cut.  A  couple  of  ranging 
rods  should  always  be  lined  in  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  the 
natives  who  do  the  cutting  keep  themselves  in  line  by  means  of 
these.  The  instrument  should,  however,  be  kept  as  close  up  to 
the  cutters  as  possible,  as  they  are  liable  to  get  off  the  line.  As 
a  rule  the  natives  prefer  to  do  the  cutting  with  knives,  called 
"  machetes "  in  Mexico,  (Central  and  South  America,  and  called 
"dhows,"  &c.,  in  India.  Small  trees  are  cut  down  with  axes, 
which  as  a  rule  must  be  supplied  to  the  natives  engaged  for  the 
cutting.  They,  however,  often  prefer  to  use  their  own  knives, 
although  an  ample  supply  of  these  should  also  be  provided.  When 
very  large  trees  are  encountered,  they  must  be  triangulated  round, 
although  in  this  class  of  survey  it  is  generally  near  enough  simply 
to  shift  the  instrument  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  and  set  it 
up  in  the  line  again  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged.  As  trees  will 
be  encountered  over  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  having  buttresses  in 
addition  extending  up  the  tree  for  about  20  ft.,  somewhat  after 
an  Eiffel  Tower  shape,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  cut  these  down 
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on  a  route  or  trial  location  survey.  Such  a  tree  would  afford  three 
or  four  days'  work  for  two  or  three  men  to  cut  it  down.  Three  to 
four  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  upwards  of  six  miles  a  day,  can 
be  surveyed,  depending  principally  on  the  amount  and  rate  of  the 
cutting.  As  regards  the  accuracy  of  a  compass  survey  of  this 
kind,  lines  have  been  run  20  miles  which  came  in  to  i  chain, 
which  is  well  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  required. 

Fifty  or  sixty  natives  may  be  easily  employed  in  cutting, 
carrying,  shifting  camp,  making  huts,  &c.,  and  it  is  better  to  have 
even  a  greater  force  of  natives  if  possible,  as  the  whole  of  the 
work  would  be  delayed  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men. 
Every  yard  of  cross  section  will  have  to  be  cut,  and  the  aneroid 
will  be  found  a  very  suitable  instrument  for  rough  cross  sections. 
It  is  simply  necessary  to  walk  down  the  cross  section  cut  and 
note  the  readings,  which  may  be  checked  on  the  way  back.  The 
clinometer  and  taped  distances  will  of  course  be  more  accurate. 

The  dial  should  be  set  up  at  every  intersection  of  two  lines, 
and  a  back  sight  as  well  as  a  fore  sight  taken  on  each  line.  If  the 
back  and  fore  sights  do  not  agree,  the  difference  is  due  to  an 
error  in  reading  the  bearing  or  else  to  local  magnetic  attraction. 
In  the  latter  case  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  must  be  measured 
on  the  vernier  in  Whitelaw's  dial,  or  if  there  is  no  vernier  the 
difference  between  the  bearings  will  correctly  represent  the  angle 
between  the  two  lines  in  spite  of  any  local  magnetic  attraction. 
When  the  back  and  fore  sights  again  correspond,  the  magnetic 
bearings  may  be  again  adopted. 

A  steel  band  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  jungle  work,  as  it 
does  not  catch  in  twigs  and  branches  so  much  as  the  links  of  a 
chain.  A  steel  band  must  be  well  oiled  every  night  in  damp 
tropical  countries,  or  it  will  not  last  long. 

The  amount  of  cutting  done  is  only  just  sufficient  to  run  the 
line  through.  The  line  as  cut  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
tunnel  than  open  cutting,  consequently  when  any  depressions  or 
elevations  occur  the  view  is  interrupted,  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  sights  are  as  a  rule  short.  Large  trees  in  the  way  is  another 
cause  of  the  sights  being  short.  A  comparatively  small  anthill 
(/.tf.,  about  6  ft.  high,  which  is  small  for  some  countries)  will  also 
block  the  line  of  sight. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  although  the  inclined  line  of 
sight  for  the  compass  has  been  cleared,  the  leveller's  line  of  sight, 
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which  is  necessarily  horizontal,  may  be  anything  but  clear.  The 
leveller  therefore  requires  some  men  to  cut  down  intervening 
twigs  and  branches. 

Cross  sections  should  be  cut  by  a  special  gang  at  points  which 
may  be  indicated  by  a  cleft  stick  stuck  in  the  centre  line,  with  a 
paper  inserted  with  directions  to  cut  a  cross  section,  and  in  what 
direction  and  about  what  length.  In  India  a  native  surveyor  may 
be  put  in  charge  of  cutting  cross  sections.  A  number  of  cross 
sections  may  then  be  taken  in  a  short  time  by  the  check  leveller 
when  he  gets  his  levels  checked  up  on  the  main  line.  Otherwise 
the  native  surveyor  or  assistant  who  cuts  the  cross  sections  may 
survey  them  with  the  clinometer  or  aneroid  at  the  time  they  are  cut. 

When  the  line  runs  into  a  hill,  the  best  plan  is  to  run  one  or 
more  cross  sections  right  over  the  hill.  This  will  indicate  which 
side  of  the  hill  is  the  best  for  the  line,  and  may  therefore  save 
time  and  trouble  in  cutting  cross  sections  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  hill.  The  best  form  of  protractor  for  plotting  the  traverse  is  a 
large  circular  cardboard  protractor,  about  12  or  18  in.  diameter 
having  the  circle  inside  the  graduations  cut  out  (see  page  123). 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  stale  here  that  the  object 
of  cross  sections  for  location  purposes  is  to  enable  the  contours  to 
be  plotted  on  the  plan  and  the  line  thereby  located.  This  is  fully 
described  in  Chapter  V. 

The  party  should  consist  of  (i)  engineer  running  compass 
lines,  (2)  leveller,  (3)  check  leveller. 

The  instruments  will  consist  of  two  mining  dials,  three  14  in. 
levels,  two  clinometers,  two  aneroids,  two  prismatic  compasses, 
two  or  three  steel  bands,  three  levelling  staffs ;  ranging  rods,  axes, 
cutting  knives,  &c. 

3.  Preliminary  Location  Survey  on  Route  Selected. 

— A  survey  of  this  description  will  be  conducted  on  practically  the 
same  lines  whether  it  be  in  open  country  or  in  jungle,  due  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  remarks  already  made  on  work  in 
jungle  or  dense  forest.  This  class  of  survey  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  cross  sectioning  and  surveying  of  details, 
such  as  roads,  rivers,  paths,  &c.,  and  the  plan  produced  should 
show  full  contours  of  the  ground  and  a  well-located  line  marked 
on  it.  This  being  so,  it  is  consequently  of  much  importance 
that  the  exact  line  which  has  thus  been  carefully  located  at  con- 
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siderable  expense  and  trouble  should  be  capable  of  being  retraced 
with  accuracy  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  of  time. 
The  only  satisfactory  method  of  doing  this  is  to  survey  the  lines 
carefully  with  a  6  in.  theodolite  and  refer  their  bearings  to  astro- 
nomical or  true  north.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  trying 
to  find  marks  left  on  trees  in  jungle  or  dense  forest  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  has  elapsed  since  the  marks  were  made  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  this.  In  open  country  it  may  be  possible 
to  refer  the  line  to  marks  which  may  be  easily  found,  but  a  survey 
whose  bearings  are  correctly  referred  to  true  north  is  always  more 
satisfactory.  This  class  of  survey  should  therefore  invariably  be 
executed  with  the  theodolite,  whether  in  open  country  or  in  jungle. 
For  open  country  tacheometer  or  stadia  work  is  the  best  method, 
see  Chapter  VI. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  an  observation  for  true  north 
at  the  starting  point  and  determine  the  true  bearing  of  the  first 
line  (see  Chapter  X.).  Next  set  the  instrument  so  that  the 
needle  of  the  compass  points  to  zero,  the  vernier  being  also  at 
zero.  The  needle  of  the  compass  should  be  set  to  zero  by  means 
of  a  small  pocket  microscope.  Now  sight  on  the  first  line  and 
read  on  the  vernier  its  magnetic  bearing.  This  may  be  checked 
by  reading  the  needle,  which  should  indicate  the  same  bearing  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  read.  The  magnetic  variation  is  then  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  magnetic  bearings.  The  instru- 
ment should  be  kept  clamped  at  the  magnetic  bearing,  and  kept 
at  this  bearing  when  shifted  to  the  commencement  of  the  second 
line.  Being  set  up  there,  sight  back  on  the  first  line,  turn  over  the 
telescope,  unclamp,  and  sight  on  to  the  second  line.  The  bearing 
of  the  second  line  may  now  be  read  by  the  vernier,  and  this 
bearing  should  correspond  with  the  bearing  indicated  by  the 
needle.  This  virtually  amounts  to  measuring  the  angle  between 
the  lines,  only  the  magnetic  bearings  are  recorded,  so  that  the 
needle  is  a  check  on  the  vernier  reading.  This  is  of  much  import- 
ance, as  the  needle  may  often  save  a  mistake  of  a  degree  or  so  in 
reading  the  vernier.  The  magnetic  bearings  are  thus  booked,  but 
the  true  bearings  are  of  course  known  as  the  true  bearing  of  the 
first  line  has  been  determined  at  the  starting  point,  the  object  of 
booking  and  working  to  magnetic  bearings  being  simply  to  get 
the  check  afforded  by  the  needle  of  the  compass. 

As  the  observation  for  true  north  at  the  starting  point  will  be 
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as  a  rule  correct  to  about  i  minute  with  a  6  in.  theodolite,  the 
probable  angular  deviation  of  the  recorded  bearings  from  the 
actual  bearings  of  the  line  traversed  will  be  i  minute.  This  repre- 
sents a  divergence  of  about  i8  in.  in  i  mile.  Another  observation 
for  true  north  should  therefore  be  taken  at  about  every  mile. 
A  second  observation  having  been  taken,  the  error  in  the  bearing 
at  that  point  is  ascertained  and  distributed  over  the  lines  run 
between  the  two  observations  for  true  north. 

When  the  second  observation  for  true  north  is  taken,  if  there 
is  any  great  discrepancy  between  the  magnetic  bearing  as  indicated 
by  the  needle  and  that  indicated  on  the  vernier,  a  new  magnetic 
bearing  should  be  adopted.  This  ensures  corresj)ondence  between 
needle  and  vernier  again,  at  least  for  some  distance,  and  gives  us 
the  desired  check  on  the  vernier  readings. 

The  reader  must  not  confuse  the  above  with  a  survey  referred 
to  magnetic  bearings,  as  it  is  as  above  described  a  survey  referred 
to  true  north,  the  use  of  the  magnetic  bearings  being  purely 
conventional.  Neither  is  it  to  be  confused  with  a  survey  in 
which  the  magnetic  variation  of  the  compass  on  the  theodolite 
is  determined  say  at  camp,  and  the  true  bearings  of  the  survey 
lines  simply  deduced  from  their  magnetic  bearings  ±  the  variation 
of  the  compass.  The  essential  feature  of  the  method  described 
is  that  the  true  bearings  of  the  actual  survey  lines  are  found 
from  astronomical  observations  taken  on  the  lines  themselves  at 
intervals  of  about  a  mile. 

In  distributing  the  errors  over  the  lines  intervening  between 
the  points  at  which  observations  for  true  north  are  taken,  the 
total  error  in  bearing  is  divided  by  the  number  of  lines,  and  the 
corrections  made  accordingly.  This  assumes  the  angular  error 
to  be  the  same  for  a  short  line  as  for  a  long  line.  Strictly 
speaking  this  may  not  be  the  case,  but  the  above  is  usually  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

As  regards  the  other  details  of  a  survey  of  this  class,  it  may 
be  said  that  generally  speaking  the  sur\'ey  is  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  already  described  for  2,  "  Route  Survey  or  Trial 
Location  over  one  or  more  Routes,"  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  remarks  already  made  in  that  connection.  The  essential 
differences  are : — 

(i.)  The  bearings  are  more  carefully  taken  and  are  referred  to 
astronomical  or  true  north  about  every  mile. 
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(2.)  Temporary  pegs  are  driven  in  with  point  marks  or  tacks  in 
them  as  change  points  on  which  to  set  up  the  theodolite. 

(3.)  Chaining  or  stadia  work  is  more  carefully  done. 

(4.)  Levelling  is  more  carefully  done,  and  the  stipulated  differ- 
ence between  leveller  and  check  leveller's  levels  per  mile  is  less. 

(5.)  More  cross  sectioning  is  done. 

(6.)  More  detail  is  surveyed,  such  as  roads,  rivers,  paths, 
villages,  &c. 

(7.)  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  location  will  go  back  upon 
the  survey  lines  in  the  event  of  the  line  running  into  difficult 
country  where  the  contours  and  levels  show  that  the  line  would  be 
very  expensive,  and  he  will  try  a  new  line  with  levels  and  cross 
sections  until  he  has  explored  the  country  to  his  satisfaction  and 
decided  on  the  best  line. 

Generally  speaking  we  may  say  that  the  whole  operation  is 
a  repetition  of  the  second  class  of  survey,  viz.,  "  Route  Survey  or 
Trial  Location  over  one  or  more  Routes,"  conducted  with  greater 
care  and  more  accuracy  and  detail. 

The  instruments  should  consist  of  two  6  in.  theodolites,  three 
14  in.  levels,  three  or  four  clinometers,  three  or  four  prismatic 
compasses,  two  or  three  plane  tables  and  accessories  (for  native 
assistant  surveyors  in  British  India),  two  or  three  steel  bands, 
three  levelling  staffs ;  ranging  rods,  axes,  cutting  knives,  &c. 

As  before,  spare  instruments  have  been  provided  in  the  above 
list  in  case  of  accident.  The  party  should  consist  of  one  theo- 
dolite or  transit  man,  one  leveller,  one  check  leveller,  two  or  three 
assistants  for  cross  sectioning  and  surveying  detail.  The  number 
of  the  latter  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Usually 
the  chief  will  run  the  theodolite,  otherwise  the  party  will  consist 
of  four  engineers  besides  assistants. 

As  regards  taking  astronomical  observations,  the  extra  meridian 
observation  of  sun  for  true  north  (see  Chapter  X.)  may  be  taken 
either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  afternoon  about  three  or  four 
hours  before  or  after  mid-day,  and  need  not  occupy  longer  than 
about  five  minutes.  The  calculation  takes  some  little  time,  but 
that  may  be  done  in  camp  without  interrupting  the  field  work. 
When  the  party  is  camped  on  the  survey  lines,  the  method  by 
observation  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  elongation  is  quick  and  easily 
computed  (method  (5),  Chapter  X.),  or  the  method  by  two  stars 
at  elongation  (method  (4),  Chapter  X.).     Star  observations  are, 
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however,  inconvenient  when  the  camp  is  not  on  the  survey  lines, 
but  at  some  little  distance,  as  is  often  the  case. 

It  has  been  above  recommended  that  observations  for  meridian 
should  be  taken  about  every  mile.  When  the  lines  are  very  short, 
and  the  bearings  consequently  numerous,  it  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  take  observations  for  meridian  more  frequently.  The 
frequency  of  observations  for  meridian  will  be  determined  by 
these  and  local  considerations,  instrumental  error,  &c.  See  also 
in  running  long  lines,  convergence  of  meridians,  page  366. 

In  describing  on  page  403  the  operation  of  taking  the  bearings 
of  the  lines,  it  is  stated  "  sight  back  on  the  first  line,  turn  over  the 
telescope,  unclamp,  and  sight  on  to  the  second  line."  This  will 
introduce  an  error  if  the  instrument  is  not  in  adjustment  for  colli- 
mation.  To  obviate  the  necessity  for  turning  over  the  telescope, 
proceed  as  follows : — Set  the  vernier  to  the  bearing  of  the  back 
line  +  180°,  which  will  be  the  bearing  of  that  line  as  looked  at 
from  its  termination  to  its  commencement.  Now  in  place  of 
turning  over  the  telescope  vertically,  simply  unclamp  and  rotate 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  horizontally  and  sight  on  to  the 
forward  line.  The  bearing  of  the  forward  line  may  then  be  read 
off  the  vernier  without  any  error  due  to  collimation  line  being  out 
of  adjustment.  The  same  result  will  be  attained  if  both  faces 
of  the  instrument  are  used,  and  the  mean  taken.  In  running 
long  lines,  if  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  bad,  use  both 
faces,  and  take  the  mean  of  the  two  points  thus  given  as  the 
correct  position  of  the  line  (see  page  83). 

4.  Final  Location  Survey  and  Setting  out  of  Line.— 

This  will  differ  but  little  from  3,  "  Preliminary  Location  Survey  on 
Route  Selected."  Its  essential  feature  is  that  pegs  are  driven  in 
at  every  chain,  see  Chapter  V.,  the  curves  are  set  out,  and  bench 
marks  are  carefully  established  about  \  mile  apart.  As  in  tropical 
countries  pegs  quickly  rot  and  are  eaten  up  by  ants,  they  should 
be  driven  in  flush  with  the  ground,  and  every  tenth  peg  should 
be  larger  than  the  others,  and  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  tin 
nailed  on  the  top  and  stamped  with  the  number  of  the  station. 
Kerosene  tins  may  be  cut  up  and  utilised  for  this  purpose. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  mark  a  line  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  found  after  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time  is  to 
"nick  out"  or   "dogbell"  the  centre    line    throughout.     This 
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survey  is  executed  on  the  basis  of  the  hne  located  by  the 
"Preliminary  Location  Survey  on  Route  Selected,"  and  the 
bearings  are  to  be  carefully  referred  to  true  north,  so  that  the 
line  may  be  retraced  with  accuracy  in  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  delay  the  construction  for  some  time.  Astronomical 
observations  are  of  course  necessary  in  any  case  to  trace  out 
accurately  the  line  located  by  the  "  Preliminary  Location  Survey 
op  Route  Selected." 

Bench  marks  are  cut  on  trees,  and  should  be  clear  of  the 
line.  In  jungle  or  dense  forest  the  line  is  usually  cleared  of  all 
trees  and  undergrowth  for  a  distance  of  100  ft.  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  line  prior  to  construction.  The  bench  marks  should 
therefore  be  clear  of  this,  f.^.,  more  than  100  ft.  from  the  centre 
line.  This  entails  about  2  chains  of  cutting  for  each  bench 
mark,  which  somewhat  impedes  the  leveller's  progress.  With 
reference  to  bench  marks  on  trees,  there  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Engineer  a  statement  to  the 
efiect  that  in  levelling  for  an  important  railway  bridge  in  India 
it  was  discovered  some  time  afler  the  works  for  the  bridge  had 
been  commenced  that  the  tree  on  which  the  bench  mark  was  cut 
had  grown  since  the  date  of  the  survey,  and  the  value  of  the 
bench  mark  had  thereby  been  altered  about  2  ft.  This  statement 
was  of  course  absurd,  and  was  promptly  corrected  by  another 
letter  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Engineer^  which  stated  that  exo- 
genous trees  increase  in  height  by  successive  additions  to  the  top. 
It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  in  executing  the  "Final 
Location  Survey  and  Setting  out"  no  pains  are  to  be  spared 
in  making  any  improvements  to  the  location  of  the  line  which 
may  present  themselves.  These  alterations  are  to  be  conducted 
precisely  on  the  principles  already  explained.  In  British  India 
the  native  surveyors  who  will  act  as  assistants  to  the  engineers 
are  usually  trained  to  survey  with  the  plane  table.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  include  some  plane  tables  and  accessories  in  the  list 
of  instruments,  as  these  surveyors  are  usually  at  a  loss  if  asked 
to  do  much  surveying  by  any  other  method  than  the  plane  table. 
In  damp  tropical  countries  the  paper  becomes  spoiled  by  damp, 
ants,  flies,  perspiration  dropping  on  it,  &c.,  and  the  plane  table  is 
on  the  whole  not  a  very  good  instrument  for  jungle  work. 

The  number  of  engineers  in  the  party  will  be  the  same  as  for  (3), 
"  Preliminary  Location  Survey  on  Route  Selected,"  and  the  instru- 
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ments  the  same.  As  the  line  is  to  be  pegged  out  it  may  save  time 
if  there  are  two  theodolite  men,  one  to  run  ahead  simply  cutting 
the  line,  and  the  other  coming  after  chaining  aiid  putting  in  pegs. 
In  this  case  there  will  be  another  engineer  and  three  theodolites. 

Scales.— The  usual  scales  for  plotting  the  work  are — For 
preliminary  location  surveys  about  400  ft  to  i  inch  or  about  6 
chains  to  i  inch  or  about  -^jlajj ;  for  working  surveys  about  100  ft. 
to  I  inch  or  about  3  chains  to  i  inch  or  about  ^-j^j. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  rapidity  with  which  undergrowth 


Fig.  232. — Pocket  Prisiiialic  Compass. 

springs  up  in  wet  tropical  countries  is  almost  incredible.  Suppose 
the  line  to  have  been  cleared  of  all  limber~and  undergrowth  for 
a  width  of  200  k.  If  the  stumps  of  the  trees  have  been  left  in, 
during  the  interval  between  the  end  of  one  dry  season  and  the 
commencement  of  (he  next,  in  a  very  hot  damp  climate  the  under- 
growth will  spring  up  to  a  great  height,  thick  and  impenetrable 
without  cutting  every  step,  the  only  indication  that  the  line  had 
been  cleared  being  the  gap  in  the  large  trees,  which  is  only  visible 
if  the  observer  is  raised  above  the  undergrowth. 

No  engineer  should  go  abroad  to^take  up  survey  work  in  un- 
mapped country,  jungle  or  dense  forest,  without  having  a  pocket 
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compass  in  case  of  accident.  There  is  a  pocket  form  of  prismatic 
compass  (Fig.  232),  not  much  larger  or  bulkier  than  a  watch, 
which  is  very  good.  The  prism  folds  down  where  the  handle  of 
a  watch  usually  is,  and  the  fore  sight  is  formed  by  a  circular  piece 
of  glass  in  the  cover,  having  a  vertical  and  horizontal  scratch  on 
it.  The  prismatic  shown  in  Fig.  232  may  also  be  used  as  a 
clinometer.  In  any  case  the  compass  should  be  protected  in  a 
case  similar  to  the  hunting  case  of  a  watch. 

In  the  absence  of  a  compass  a  north  and  south  line  may 
be  approximately  found  by  a  watch  as  follows : — Point  the  hour 
hand  towards  the  sun,  the  meridian  will  then  be  half  way  between 
the  sun  and  the  XII  on  the  dial. 


Distance  and  Bearing  of  Objective  Point  of  a  Long 

Traverse  or  Straight  Line. 

Given  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  A,  and  the 
Latitude  and  Longitude  of  B,  to  find  the  Bearing  of 
B  from  A,  Distance  AB,  and  Bearing  of  A  from  B.— In 

running  a  long  line  of  traverse  between  two  points  we  have  some- 
times given  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  starting  and  objective 
points  as  data  from  which  to  work.  These  may  be  either  from 
observation  or  taken  from  a  map.  In  any  case  the  problem  then 
is,  ^*  Given  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a,  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  b,  to  calculate  the  bearing  of  b  from  a,  the  distance 
ab,  and  the  bearing  of  a  from  b."  The  latter  being  required 
when  one  survey  party  works  from  a  towards  b,  and  the  other 
from  B  towards  a. 

The  formulae  are  as  follows  : — 

rr.      1  /    .    \        *.  1     cos  4  (colat  of  A  -  colat  of  b) 

Tan  A  (b  +  a)  =  cot  J  p f-^ — z ; p— ( 

cos  i  (colat  of  A  -f  colat  of  b) 

Tan  i  (B  -  A)  =  cot  i  P  sjn  \  (colat  of  a  -  colat  of  b) 

sin  J  (colat  of  A  +  colat  of  b) 

A  =  J  (b  +  a)  -  i  (b  -  a) 
b  =  J(b  +  a)  +  J  (b-a) 
where  a  =  bearing  of  line  ab 

B  =  360"  -  bearing  of  line  ba 

p  =  difference  of  longitude  of  a  and  b 
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For  the  distance  ab  we  have — 

rp      1                  tan  i  (colat  of  a  —  colat  of  b)  sin  i  (b  f  a) 
i  an  .->-  arc  ab -, — = — 

sin  J  (b  -  a) 
Another  formula  for  distance  ab  is — 

r*  c  —  ^^^  colat  of  A  X  cos  (colat  of  b  -  </>) 

v^Oo  arc  Au "— 

cos  <^ 
where  tan  </>  =  tan  colat  of  a  x  cos  difference  of  longitude  of  a  and  b. 
The  problem  is  simply  a  solution  of  the  spherical  triangle 

PAB,  Fig.  233,  in  which  pa  =  colat  of  a,  pb  = 
P  colat  of  B,  ab  =  required  distance,  and  the  angles 

A  and  B  are  the  angles  which  the  line  ab  makes 
with  the  meridians  at  a  and  b,  while  p  represents 
the  pole  and  the  angle  at  p  =  difference  of  longi- 
tude of  A  and  B. 

Given  the  Latitude  and  Longitude 
of  A,  and  the  Bearing  and  Distance  AB, 
to  Calculate  the  Latitude  and  Longitude 
of  B  and  the  Bearing  of  A  from  B. — 

Similarly  if  any  other  data  of  the  spherical 
triangle  pab  are  given,  as  for  instance,  "  Given 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a,  and  the  bearing 
and  distance  ab,  required  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  b  and  the 
bearing  ba,"  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  applying  the  formulae 
for  solution  of  spherical  triangles  given  on  page  385,  this  being  a 
case  where  we  have  given  the  two  sides  and  included  angle  at  the 
point  A. 

The  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

Tan  i  (B4-p)  =  cot  i  a  cos  \  (colat  of  a  -  ab) 
^  ^         '  *      cos  i  (colat  of  A  +  AB) 

Tan  Hb  -  P)  =  cot  ^  A  ^^"  \  j^^l^^  ""[  ^  "  ^'^> 
^^        '  ^      sm  i  (colat  of  a  +  ab) 

*  The  angle  at  b  =  ^  (b  +  p)  +  i  (^  "  p)- 
Difference  of  longitude  p  =  J  (b  +  p)  -  J  (b  -  p). 
To  find  the  colatitude  of  b  =  pb  we  have — 

Tan  i  PB  =  ^"  h  (colat  of  a  ~  ab)  sin  ^  (b  +  p) 

sin  J  (b  -  p) 


Fig.  233. 

Distance  and 

Bearing  of 

Objective  Point. 


This  is  360**  -  bearing  ba. 
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where  ap  =  colatitude  of  a. 

AB  =  given  distance  (reduced  to  degrees,  minutes,  seconds). 

A  =  given  bearing  of  line  ab. 

The  distances  are,  however,  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 

seconds  of  arc,  and  have  to  be  reduced  to  actual  distance  in  feet, 

yards,  chains,  miles,  or  metres,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  vice  versA 

(see  page  386,  Chapter  X.). 

Distance  and  Bearing  of  Objective  Point  from  Inter- 
mediate Point  of  Traverse. — In  running  a  traverse  between 
any  two  points  a  and  b.  Fig.  234,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are 
known,    it     may     become 

necessary  at  any   time   to  g 

calculate  the  bearing  and 
distance  of  the  objective 
point  B  from  the  point 
which  the  traverse  has 
reached.  Suppose  the 
traverse  to  start  at  a,  and 
that  the  objective  point  is 
B,  and  that  we  have  reached  pig.  234. 

a   point  of  the  traverse  C.         Distance  and  Bearing  of  Objective  Point 
Knowing  the  latitude  and  from  Intermediate  Point  of  Traverse. 

longitude  of   a,   we    may 

deduce  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  c  by  account  (see  pages  347 
to  350),  and  then  the  distance  and  bearing  cb  as  above  described. 
Otherwise  we  may  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  c  from  inde- 
pendent astronomical  observations,  and  from  this  deduce  the 
distance  and  bearing  cd  as  above  described. 

In  the  first  case  we  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  traverse  from 
A  to  c,  and  in  the  second  case  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  astrono- 
mical observations  taken  at  c.  If  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  starting  and  objective  points  a  and  b  are  accurately  known 
from  geodetic  measurements,  and  if  the  traverse  from  a  to  c  has 
been  carefully  executed,  it  will  as  a  rule  be  better  to  adopt  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  c  from  account,  as  the  observations 
which  can  be  taken  at  c  will  generally  with  the  instruments  at 
the  surveyor's  disposal  be  approximate  only,  at  least  for  longitude. 
In  any  case  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  c  can  be 
worked  out  from  account  and  checked  by  observation. 
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Running  a  Long  Straight  Line. — Similarly  in  running  a 
long  straight  line  between  two  points  a  and  B,  Fig.  235,  whose 
latitudes  and  longitudes  are  known,  the  accuracy  of  the  alignment 

may  be  checked  from  time  to  time  by 
p  calculation  of  the  true  bearing  at  any 

point  in  the  line  ab,  as  for  instance  at  c, 
FJg-  235.  The  bearing  of  the  straight 
line  AB  changes  continually  owing  to  the 
convergence  of  the  meridians  to  the  pole 
(see  page  366).  To  calculate  the  bearing 
of  B  from  any  point  c  there  are  two 
methods  open  to  us.  First,  we  may  work 
C  out  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  c  by 

^  account,  and  either  calculate  the  amount 

Fig-  235.  of  the  convergence  between  a  and  c  (see 

Running  a  Long  page  366)  or  calculate  the  bearing  at  c 

Straight  Line.  ^^^^  ^j^^  respective  latitudes  and  longi- 

tudes of  c  and  a.  Whichever  way  we 
adopt  the  resulting  bearing  at  c  should  be  the  same.  Secondly, 
we  may  take  independent  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude 
at  c,  and  from  these  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  b  work  out 
the  distance  and  bearing  cb.  In  the  first  case  we  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  line  run  from  A  to  c,  and  the  result  of  the  calcula- 
tion will  only  be  a  guarantee  that  we  are  now  running  with  the 
calculated  bearing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  CB.  If  the  line  has 
been  correctly  aligned  between  a  and  c  the  actual  bearing  of  the 
straight  line  run  should  of  course  agree  with  the  calculated  bearing 
nt  c,  but  the  mere  fact  of  this  being  the  case  is  no  guarantee  that 
we  are  exactly  on  the  straight  line  ab;  we  may  have  deviated 
either  to  the  right  or  left  of  c  and  still  happen  to  be  on  the 
correct  bearing,  as  shown  by  the  curved  line  ac'b',  Fig.  235.  As 
already  stated,  if  we  now  run  on  the  calculated  bearing  at  c,  we 
run  on  the  dotted  line  c'h'  parallel  to  the  true  line  cb.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  result  of  independent  observations  for  latitude  and 
longitude  at  c'  would  be  that  we  should  run  the  line  c'b  straight 
for  B.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  must  decide  whether  to 
adopt  latitude  and  longitude  by  account  or  from  observation. 

In  commencing  a  long  traverse  say  for  a  railway  between  two 
distant  points,  the  first  part,  until  we  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
cultivated  and  populous  district  in  which  the  line  may  be  supposed 
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to  commence,  will  be  run  with  the  view  of  suiting  it  to  the  features 
of  the  country.  It  is  when  we  get  into  the  jungle,  dense  ^forest, 
bush,  or  bare  open  country,  where  it  is  flat,  and  no  features  in 
the  ground  determine  the  location  of  the  line,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  distance  and  bearing  of  the  objective 
point  and  run  the  line  straight  for  it.  These  problems  are  also 
to  be  worked  out  when  two  parties  run  to  meet  each  other,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  send  messengers  round  by  the 
nearest  available  route  to  communicate  the  respective  positions 
of  the  points  reached  on  each  traverse  from  time  to  time. 

A  rough  shot  at  the  required  distance  and  bearing  may  of 


Fig.  236. — Check  on  Traverse  by  Bearings  to  Lateral  Objects. 

course  be  made  by  plotting  the  starting  and  objective  points  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  small  scale,  and  keeping  the  traverse  plotted 
up  on  it  from  day  to  day. 

Checking  Traverse  by  Bearings  to  Lateral  Objects. 

— In  making  a  traverse  of  any  considerable  extent,  if  any  con- 
spicuous point,  such  as  a  well-defined  peak,  becomes  visible,  the 
opportunity  of  checking  the  measurement  of  the  lines  of  the 
traverse  should  not  be  lost.  Thus  the  point  d  in  Fig.  236  being 
visible  from  a  and  also  from  b,  the  bearings  ad  and  bd  were 
taken.  From  the  length  ab  and  the  angles  dab  and  abd  as  deduced 
from  the  bearings  the  length  bd  was  calculated.  On  arriving  at  c, 
D  was  again  visible,  and  the  bearing  cd  taken.  From  the  bearings 
BD  and  CD  the  angles  dbg  and  dcb  were  deduced,  and  from  these 
and  the  calculated  length  db  the  distance  bc  was  calculated.     The 
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actual  measurement  of  bc  should  then  agree  with  the  calculated 
length. 

When  the  lines  of  the  traverse  are  broken  between  a  and  b 
and  between  b  and  c,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure, 
the  distances  and  bearings  ab  and  bc  may  be  calculated  by 
reckoning  up  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  the  survey  lines,  and 
the  desired  check  on  the  measurements  obtained. 

Classification  of  Curves  by  "  Degree." — In  British  India 

and  the  United  States  and  South  America  curves  are  designated 
by  their  *'  degree."  The  "  degree  of  a  curve "  is  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  centre  of  the  curve  by  a  chord  of  loo  ft.  (In 
British  India  and  the  United  States  the  loo  ft.  chain  is  used.) 
The  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  under  the  "degree"  system  is 
therefore  half  the  "  degree  "  of  the  curve.  This  simplifies  matters 
considerably.  In  countries  where  the  metric  system  is  in  use,  the 
20  metre  chain  is  usually  used,  and  the  "  degree  of  curve  "  is  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  curve  by  a  20  metre  chord. 
In  this  connection  the  following  memoria  technica  are  useful : — 

.10  metre  or  10  centimetres  =  4  in.  nearly. 
.15  metre  or  15  centimetres  =  6  in.  nearly. 

American  Method  of  Cross  Sectioning. — For  those  to 

be  engaged  in  the  survey  or  construction  of  roads  or  railways  on 
the  American  system  in  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  the 
following  American  method  of  cross  sectioning  for  final  earthwork 
quantities  will  be  useful. 

Let  Fig.  237  represent  the  cross  section  of  an  embankment 
Fig.  238  represents  the  field  cross-section  book,  in  which  there  is 
a  central  column.  In  this  central  column  are  first  entered  all  the 
heights  of  bank  or  depth  of  cutting  on  the  centre  line  at  every 
chain.     Thus  in  Fig.  238  there  is  shown  in  the  central  column 

—  1. 00       rr,,  .      .     ,.  ,  ,  ... 

.     This  mdicates  that  at  that  pomt  there  is  a  i.oo  metre 

bank  or  i  metre  "  fill "  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  numerators 
of  the  decimal  fractions  represent  heights  of  bank  or  depths  of 
cutting  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the  denominators  represent  the 
distances  out  from  the  centre  line  at  which  these  depths  occur. 
The  depths  of  cut  or  heights  of  bank  are  taken  on  the  ground 
with  a  "  hand  level "  (see  page  148),  and  the  method  of  procedure 
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is  as  follows : — Stand  at  a  at  the  centre  peg,  and  hold  up  the  hand 
level  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground,  say  1.50  metre, 
as  indicated  by  a  nick  cut  in  a  ranging  rod  in  which  the  hand 
level  may  be  conveniently  inserted.  If  now  the  staff-holder  holds 
the  staff  at  b  and  the  reading  is  2.00  metre,  this  indicates  a  fall  of 
.50  metre.  The  bank  on  the  centre  line  at  a  being  i.oo  metre, 
the  bank  at  b  will  therefore  be  1.50  metre.  The  distance  out  as 
measured  either  with  the  tape  or  the  staff  being  1.20  metre,  there 

—  I. CO 

is  booked  in  the  cross-section  book,  Fig.  238,  '~rT~  indicating 
that  there  is  1.50  metres  of  bank  at  a  distance  out  of  1.20 


Fig.  237. — American  Method  of  Cross  Sectioning. 
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Fig.  238. — Cross-Section  Book. 


metres  to  the  ieft^  the  entry  being  to  the  left  hand  of  the  central 

column.     Minus  is  used  to  indicate  bank  or  "  fill,"  and  plus  to 

indicate  cutting.     The  points  c  and  e,  where  the  bottom  or  top 

of  slope  comes,  are  located  (to  locate  top  or  bottoms  of  slope 

see  Chapter  V.),  and  the  distances  out  and  height  of  bank  or 

depth  of  cut  entered  in  the  cross-section  book.     In  the  case  of 

—  0.90           —0.60 
Fig.  237,  these  are  —  and ,  the  slopes  being  ij  to  i, 

and  the  formation  width  or  "  width  of  road  bed "  as  it  is  called 
being  4  metres.  The  other  intermediate  readings,  where  the  slope 
of  the  ground  changes  as  at  //,  Fig.  237,  are  booked  as  shown  in 
Fig.  238.     This  method  of  cross  sectioning  is  very  rapid  after  a 
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little  practice,  and  one  great  advantage  of  it  is  that  the  area  of  the 
cross  sections  and  cubic  contents  of  earthwork  may  be  calculated 
from  the  figures  in  Fig.  238  without  plotting  the  cross  sections.  The 
areas  and  cubic  contents  of  earthwork  are  usually  entered  in  special 
columns  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  cross-section  book,  which 
page  is  reserved  for  that  purpose.  To  calculate  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  shown  in  Fig.  237  and  booked  in  Fig.  238,  proceed 
as  follows : — The  area  of  the  trapezium  cUfgh  is  the  mean  of  the 
depths  ah  and  bg  multiplied  hy gh,  1.^.,  ^  (i.oo  +  1.50)  x  1.20  =  1.50. 
Similarly  the  area  of  bcfg  is  the  mean  of  the  depths  bg  and  (/"or  | 
(1.50  +  0.90)  multiplied  by^,  />.,  \  (1.50  +  0.90)  x  2.15.  The  dis- 
tance ^A  is  1.20  as  indicated  by  the  denominator  of  the  first  fraction 
to  the  left,  Fig.  238,  and  the  distance  ^=y4/"-i*^=  3.35— 1.20  = 
2.15,  or  the  difference  between  the  denominators  of  the  two  frac- 
tions to  the  left  of  the  central  column,  Fig.  238.  It  now  remains 
to  deduct  the  triangle /r^,  of  which  the  area  is  J  (r.35  x  0.90). 

The  area  of  the  left  hand  part  of  the  cross  section  is  therefore 
^  (i.oo-t- i.5o)x  1.20  + J  (1.50 -I- 0.90)  X  2.15 -^  (1.35x0.90)  = 
3.47  superficial  metres. 

The  other  half  of  the  cross  section  is  treated  similarly,  and 
the  total  result  is  the  area  of  the  whole  cross  section. 

Cubic  contents  are  then  got  by  adding  up  the  superficial  areas 
of  the  cross  sections  and  multiplying  by  the  common  distance 
apart  of  the  cross  sections  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  plotting,  and  as  the  quantities  are  calculated  from 
the  actual  levels  and  measurements  taken  in  the  field,  errors  of 
plotting  and  scaling  for  the  areas  are  obviated.  With  a  little 
practice  both  the  field  work  of  cross  sectioning  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  areas  is  very  rapid. 

II.  Surveys  of  a  Limited  Area  of  Country.— As  a  rule 

all  survey  work  of  very  large  areas  is  conducted  by  Government, 
the  primary  triangulation  of  the  country  being  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  work.  The  surveyor  may,  however,  in  his  private  capacity 
be  called  upon  to  make  surveys  of  considerable  area  abroad  for 
private  individuals,  syndicates,  or  companies.  In  this  chapter  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  surveys  of  moderate  extent,  reserving  for 
Chapter  XII.  larger  surveys  necessitating  triangulation  from  an 
accurately  measured  base. 

Methods  to  be  Adopted. — After  making  a  careful  examina- 
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tion  of  the  ground,  in  most  cases  the  surveyor  will  decide  to  run 
a  traverse  round  the  boundaries  of  the  property.  At  convenient 
points  on  this  traverse  he  will  leave  marks  from  which  to  run 
lines  throughout  the  interior,  which  he  will  divide  up  into  well-con- 
ditioned triangles,  the  most  convenient  for  picking  up  all  interior 
detail.  From  these  interior  lines  and  subsidiary  chain  lines  he 
will  survey  all  the  details  of  the  property.  The  traverse  round 
the  boundary  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  all  other  lines 
will  "  check  in "  upon  it  Whether  or  not  a  complete  traverse 
is  first  made  round  the  whole  property,  or  whether  it  is  divided 
up  by  smaller  traverses  partly  along  the  boundaries  and  partly 
through  the  interior,  will  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  and 
local  conditions  of  each  individual  case.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  found  better  to  project  lines  right  through  the  property  as 
bases  from  which  to  survey  the  ground.  Tacheometry  or  stadia 
work  is  much  used  for  the  details  or  topography  of  surveys  abroad 
(see  Chapter  VI.).  In  any  case  the  main  principles  to  be  observed 
are  precisely  those  set  forth  in  Chapters  I.,  II.,  III.  The  essential 
difference  is  that  the  bearings  must  be  referred  by  astronomical 
observations  to  true  north,  and  thus  checked  and  corrected  about 
every  mile,  as  already  explained  for  a  long  line  of  communication, 
while  the  chaining  must  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
every  allowance  made. 

Steel  Tape  Measurements.* — As  regards  chaining,  the  steel 

band  will  be  found  the  best  to  use,  and  it  may  be  from  i  chain  to 
10  chains  in  length,  according  to  the  character  of  the  country. 
On  sloping  ground  more  accuracy  is  attained  by  measuring  on 
the  slope  and  reducing  to  horizontal  distance  by  calculation. 
When  the  range  of  temperature  is  considerable,  allowance  must 
be  made.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  for  instance,  the 
measurement  of  a  line  i  mile  long  measured  with  a  steel  band 
66  ft.  long  in  winter  may  vary  nearly  5^  links  from  the  measure- 
ment of  the  same  line  with  the  same  band  in  summer,  from  the 
effect  of  change  of  temperature  only.  The  increase  of  length  of 
a  steel  band  per  degree  Fahr.  is  0.000006886  ft.  per  foot  of  steel 
band.  Thus  for  a  66  ft.  steel  band  the  increase  of  length  is 
0.000006886  X  66  ft.  per  degree  Fahr.  Error  due  to  unequal 
tensile  strain  on   the   steel   band   should   be   provided   against. 

*  See  also  page  443. 
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The  extension  in  i  mile  with  a  66  ft  steel  band  having  an  effective 
sectional  area  ^  x  ^i^  in.  is  0.667  link  when  a  stress  of  30  lbs.  is 
used,  and  the  extension  will  vary  with  the  stress  put  upon  the 
steel  band,  which  should  therefore  be  uniform.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  spring  attachment  to  indicate  the  pull  on  the  chain. 
When  measurements  are  made  on  inclined  ground  by  "  stepping  " 
and  holding  up  the  chain,  an  error  of  considerable  amount  is 
introduced.     "  A  steel  tape  weighing  6  lbs.,  used  with  a  tensile 
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Fig.  239. — Example  of  Survey. 


stress  of  30  lbs.,  will  give  an  error  of  13.44  links  per  mile  due 
to  *  sagging '  or  curvature  of  the  tape." 

In  practice,  of  course,  some  of  the  errors  in  chaining  counter- 
balance and  neutralise  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

As  a  survey  of  this  kind  must  close  in  on  its  starting  point,  great 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  chaining  and  all  sources  of  error  as 
above  guarded  against.  In  a  long  line  of  communication  such  as 
a  railway,  there  is  no  necessity  to  close  in  to  a  nicety  on  any 
given  point,  neither  does  the  line  return  to  its  starting  point  as 
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in  a  survey  of  an  area  of  country  whose  exact  superficial  area  is 
required.  The  chaining,  therefore,  on  a  railway  survey  need  not 
be  conducted  with  excessive  care.  See  Chapter  XII.  for  accurate 
steel  tape  measurements. 

Example  of  Survey. — Fig.  239*  is  an  example  of  a  survey 
of  320  acres  in  the  heart  of  steep,  scrubby,  and  heavily  timbered 
ranges  in  Australia.  The  survey  was  made  with  a  Cookers  5  in. 
theodolite  and  a  66  ft.  steel  band.  The  check  line  kl  which 
was  projected  through  it  showed  the  "closing  error"  to  have 
been  30"  in  angle  and  o.i  link  in  linear  measurement.  This 
great  accuracy  was  no  doubt  due  to  errors  of  chaining  and  angular 
measurement  counterbalancing  each  other.  The  following  is  the 
calculation  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  or  northings,  southings, 
eastings,  and  westings  of  the  survey,  and  also  of  the  check. 


Traverse  (Fig.  239). 
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scribed  in  Chapter  II. 

Area,  319  acres  3  roods  18  poles. 

Note,  — The  bearings  marked  on  Fig.  239  are  measured  from  o** 
round  to  i8o^  The  bearings  recorded  above  are  measured 
from  N.  to  90°  E.  and  W.,  and  from  S.  to  90**  E.  and  W., 
this  being  more  convenient  for  calculation  as  it  is  the  sines 
and  cosines  of  these  bearings  which  are  used  to  calculate 
the  latitudes  and  departures. 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xcv.,  "The  Practice  of  Surveying 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies."    By  S.  K.  Vickery,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.£. 
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Check  Traverse  (Fig.  239). 
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The  original  traverse  consisted  of  the  distances  and  bearings 
ahcdefgha.  The  check  was  made  by  measuring  the  distance 
ak^  distance  and  bearing  kl^  and  distance  If^  the  remaining  dis- 
tances and  bearings  y5f,  gh^  and  ha  being  taken  from  the  record  of 
the  original  traverse.  The  angle  at  a  was  measured  and  com- 
pared with  the  difference  between  the  original  bearings  of  ha  and 
ab^  which  gave  the  "closing  error"  in  angle. 

Reg^ulations   of  the   Victoria   Survey  Department, 

Australia. — The  regulations  of  the  Victoria  Survey  Depart- 
ment are  that  the  dimensions  furnished  on  the  plan  must  close 
geometrically,  />.,  they  must  have  been  adjusted  to  do  so  as 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  and  the  maximum  difference  between 
the  plan  and  the  actual  field  measurements  is  not  to  exceed  2' 
in  arc  or  the  tangential  equivalent  on  the  length  of  any  line. 
Chaining  by  stepping  is  allowed,  but  when  the  slope  exceeds  5** 
it  is  recommended  that  the  angle  of  slope  should  be  measured  on 
the  vertical  arc  of  the  theodolite  and  the  distance  measured  on 
the  slope  and  reduced  to  its  horizontal  projection. 

With  a  5  in.  or  6  in.  theodolite  and  a  steel  band  the  above 
limits  of  error  may  be  easily  complied  with. 

Surve]ring  Regulations  in  the  Australian  Colonies.— 

In  the  Australian  Colonies  almost  every  branch  of  the  civil 
engineer's  profession  is  practised  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  and  more  especially  those  branches  in  which  surveying 
plays  an  important  i>art. 

Surveys  under  the  control  of  the  Departments  of  Lands  and 
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Survey  are  performed  by  salaried  officials  or  by  those  who  are 
"authorised  "  on  either  Crown  lands  or  sold  lands  which  will  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Transfer  of  Lands  Statute. 
Plans  of  surveys  made  by  "  unauthorised  "  persons  are  not  officially 
recognised.  All  "authorised"  surveyors  must  comply  with  the 
regulations  issued  as  departmental  instructions  or  bearing  the 
force  of  an  "  Order  in  Council."  Particulars  of  the  examinations 
for  selecting  "  authorised  "  or  certificated  surveyors  are  given  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Each  colony  is  divided  into  survey  districts,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  control  of  a  salaried  inspecting  officer.  These 
again  are  subdivided  into  divisions,  and  each  is  assigned  to  an 
"authorised"  surveyor,  to  whom  orders  for  departmental  work 
are  sent.  The  "  authorised  "  surveyors  are  not  salaried,  but  are 
remunerated  by  fees  fixed  by  regulation,  and  they  are  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Surveyor-General.  When  a  vacancy  occurs 
selection  is  made  from  those  holding  a  certificate  of  competency 
obtained  by  examination.  The  inspecting  officer  of  each  district 
makes  periodical  inspection  of  "authorised"  surveyors'  work  in 
the  field,  their  instruments,  field  books,  &c.,  and  certifies  to  all 
accounts.  Inspecting  surveyors  are  under  immediate  control  of 
the  Surveyor-General. 

The  higher  classes  of  surveying,  including  minor  triangulation, 
are  performed  exclusively  by  staff  officers ;  the  ordinary  sectional 
or  block  surveying  and  laying  out  of  towns  and  roads  is  performed 
by  "authorised"  surveyors.  The  system  of  examination  and 
supervision  is  so  complete  that  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency 
has  now  been  attained. 

Subjects  of  Examination  of  "Authorised"  Surveyors  to 
Lands  Departments,  Colony  of  Victoria,  Australia. 

a.  Construction,  adjustment,  and  use  of  theodolite,  level,  and 
other  modern  instruments. 

b.  Principles  and  practice  of  subdivisional,  topographical,  and 
road  surveying. 

c.  Practical  trigonometry. 

d.  Computation. 

e.  Plotting  by  co-ordinates  and  otherwise. 
/    Drawing. 

2  e 
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Additional  special  subjects  are : — 

a.  Practical  geodesy,  including  determination  of  latitude, 
longitude,  and  meridian,  and  computation  of  relative  latitude 
and  longitude  from  triangulation. 

b.  Spherical  trigonometry. 

c.  Setting  out  curves  and  computations  in  connection  therewith. 

d.  Levelling  and  mensuration  of  earthwork. 

These  examinations  generally  extend  over  five  to  seven  days 
of  eight  hours  each.  About  30  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  pass. 
The  examinations  in  the  other  colonies  are  practically  the  same. 
Certificates  are  granted  in  some  instances  without  examination, 
the  fact  of  their  being  so  obtained  being  stated  on  them.  In  the 
colony  of  Victoria  certificates  are  granted  without  examination 
only  under  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  Having  passed  some  examination  equivalent  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  to  that  prescribed  in  Victoria,  in  Great  Britain,  United 
States  of  America,  India,  or  some  British  colony,  and  having  been 
in  practice  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

2.  Having  been  engaged  in  the  colony  under  some  authorised 
surveyor  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  having  a  favourable 
report  on  his  qualifications  from  the  Surveyor-General  or  the 
inspecting  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant 
has  been  employed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TRIGONOMETRICAL    OR    GEODETIC*    SURVEYS. 
Ordinary  Small  and  Large  Surveys. — A  small  survey 

may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  length  of  the  main  chain  lines 
does  not  as  a  rule  much  exceed  a  mile.  An  ordinary  large  survey 
may  be  defined  as  one  of  greater  extent  or  area,  but  in  which  the 
length  of  the  main  lines  is  still  limited  to  about  a  mile.  In  these 
cases  the  lengths  of  the  lines  are  actually  measured  and  the 
stations  are  easily  visible  from  each  other,  so  that  no  special 
signals  or  signalling  apparatus  are  required.  This  class  of  survey 
is  dealt  with  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.  et  sequitur. 

Trigonometrical  Survey. — A  trigonometrical  survey  is  one 
undertaken  for  the  mapping  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  in 
which  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  main  triangles  is  great,  the 
maximum  being  about  loo  miles,  while  the  average  will  be  about 
40  to  60  miles. 

Base  Line  and  Primary  Triangles. — The  whole  of  a 

trigonometrical  survey  is  based  upon  the  accurate  measurement 
of  a  "  base  line." 

The  base  line  is  laid  out  in  the  most  favourable  situation, 
accurately  measured,  and  from  its  extremities  angles  are  observed 
to  surrounding  stations,  which  stations  form  with  the  base  line 
triangles.  These  triangles  are  gradually  and  systematically  ex- 
tended in  size  as  hereafter  described  (page  456),  until  they  reach 
approximately  the  size  of  the  largest  triangles  to  be  measured  in 
the  survey.  The  sides  of  these  triangles  are  computed  from  the 
actually  measured  length  of  the  base  and  the  observed  angles,  and 
they  then  serve  as  bases  upon  which  to  form  other  triangles  of 
like  extent  whose  angles  only  are  measured,  the  sides  being  com- 

*  Strictly  speaking  the  term  geodetic  applies  only  to  measurements  under- 
taken to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  commonly  applied 
to  trigonometrical  surveys. 
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puted  from  the  angles  and  the  previously  calculated  sides.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  country  to  be  surveyed  is  covered  with  a  net 
work  of  "  primary  "  triangles  averaging  40  to  60  miles  in  the  side, 
the  whole  being  computed  from  the  one  accurately  measured  base 
and  the  observed  angles. 

All  the  angles  of  each  triangle  are  measured  so  that  the  errors 
of  measurement  of  the  angles  may  be  ascertained  and  corrected. 

In  laying  out  and  deciding  upon  the  stations  of  these  "  primary 
triangles  "  any  available  maps  or  sketches  should  be  utilised,  and 
these  stations  should  be  determined  on  by  a  careful  reconnaissance 
of  the  country  and  examination  of  each  proposed  station. 

Base  of  Verification. — During  the  progress  of  the  "primary 
triangulation  "  a  "  base  of  verification  "  should  be  measured  from 
time  to  time.  Its  length  as  calculated  from  the  original  base  and 
the  angles  of  the  intervening  primary  triangles  is  compared  with 
its  length  by  actual  measurement,  and  this  gives  a  check  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  angles  of  the  primary  triangulation.  A  similar 
"  base  of  verification  "  is  also  to  be  measured  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  primary  triangulation. 

Secondary  Triangles.  —  Within  the  "primary  triangles" 
are  formed  "  secondary  triangles."  As  many  of  these  as  possible 
should  be  fixed  upon  and  their  angles  observed  with  the  large 
theodolite  during  the  progress  of  the  primary  triangulation.  The 
remainder  may  afterwards  be  observed  with  a  smaller  instrument. 
The  sides  of  these  "secondary  triangles"  will  average  10  to  12 
miles  in  length,  and  are  computed  from  the  observed  angles. 

Tertiary  Triangles. — Within  these  secondary  triangles  "ter- 
tiary triangles  "  are  formed,  averaging  in  open  country  3  to  4  miles 
in  the  side,  and  in  enclosed  country  perhaps  i  or  2  miles  in  the 
side.  The  sides  of  these  triangles  also  are  computed  from  the 
observed  angles. 

Interior  Filling-in. — When  the  above  skeleton  triangulation 
of  the  country  has  been  completed,  the  interior  filling-in,  survey  of 
roads,  streams,  villages,  towns,  &c.  &c.,  is  performed  by  traversing 
with  the  theodolite  and  chain,  compass,  plane  table,  and  ordinary 
chain  surveying,  as  described  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.  et  sequitury 
this  work  being  made  to  "  check  in  "  between  the  stations  of  the 
"  tertiary  triangles  "  within  certain  stipulated  limits  of  accuracy. 
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Triangulation  Stations — All  prominent  points,  such  as 
churches,  mills,  &c.  &c.,  may  of  course  be  taken  advantage  of  as 
stations  for  the  tertiary  triangulation,  and  also  for  the  primary  and 
secondary  triangulation  when  suitable.  In  the  absence  of  such 
existing  marks  the  stations  must  be  fixed  by  suitable  marks  as 
hereafter  described.  In  the  case  of  churches,  &c.,  being  selected 
as  stations  the  instrument  cannot  as  a  rule  be  set  up  over  the 
centre  of  the  station,  in  which  case  it  is  set  up  as  near  it  as 
possible,  and  the  observed  angles  taken  with  the  instrument  at 
that  station  are  "  reduced  to  the  centre  of  the  station  "  as  here- 
after described. 

Whole  Survey  Reduced  to  Sea  Level. — The  measure- 
ment of  the  base  is  reduced  to  mean  sea  level  or  other  fixed  datum 
and  to  a  standard  temperature.  All  the  computed  lengths  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangles  are  therefore  also  as  reduced  to  mean  sea 
level  and  to  the  standard  temperature.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  result  of  the  survey  is  a  representation  of  the  country  as  pro- 
jected on  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  that  of  the 
earth  at  mean  sea  level,  the  whole  being  as  at  the  standard  tem- 
perature adopted.  Apart  from  considerations  of  temperature,  a 
line  4  miles  long,  at  a  height  of  i  mile  above  mean  sea  level, 
actually  measured  on  the  ground,  would  thus  differ  from  its  length 
as  represented  on  the  map  by  about  6  ft.  On  a  scale  of  ^^xsis  or 
25  in.  to  the  mile  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  scale  a  distance 
of  4  miles  to  6  ft.  Upon  reducing  the  measured  length  to  mean 
sea  level  it  should  of  course  agree  exactly  with  the  length  as 
represented  on  the  map.  The  above  is  merely  cited  to  show  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  actual  measured  distances  will  agree  with 
their  scaled  lengths  on  the  map. 

Base  Lines  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland. 

Hounslow  Heath  Base. — The  first  base  measured  was  the 
Hounslow  Heath  Base,  about  5.20  miles  long.  The  length  of 
this  base  as  measured  with  glass  rods  was  determined  in  1784  to 
be  27404.0137  ft.  reduced  to  mean  sea  level  and  to  a  temperature 
of  62"  F.,  the  standard  temperature  of  British  imperial  linear 
measures.  The  height  of  the  base  above  mean  sea  level  was 
taken  as  54  ft.     This  base  was  remeasured  in  1791  with  a  steel 
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chain,  when  the  length  was  made  to  be  27404.32  ft.,  a  difference 
of  only  0.31  ft.  or  less  than  4  in. 

Romney  Marsh  Base  of  Verification.— -The  next  base 
measured  was  Romney  Marsh  Base  of  Verification,  about  5.40 
miles  long.  The  apparent  length  as  measured  by  the  chain  was 
285.36736  chains  =  28,536  ft.  8.835  in.  The  reduction  for  tem- 
perature was  12.8  in.,  reduction  of  hypotenusal  to  horizontal  dis- 
tance 3.023  in.,  for  height  above  mean  sea  level  taken  as  15^  ft. 
0.166  in.,  increase  for  half  ascertained  wear  of  chain  3.282  in. 
The  ultimate  length  of  the  base  at  62''  F.  and  mean  sea  level 
was  28,535  ft.  8.128  in.  or  28535.66  ft.  By  calculation  from  the 
sides  and  angles  of  the  primary  triangles  of  the  survey  the  length 
was  made  to  be  28533.3  ft.  or  a  difference  of  2  ft.  4  in.  The 
mean  of  these  was  used  in  the  subsequent  computations. 

Salisbury  Plain  Base  of  Verification.— This  was  mea- 
sured with  the  chain  in  1794,  and  was  nearly  7  miles  long.  The 
measured  length  of  the  base  reduced  to  62**  F.  and  mean  sea 
level  was  36574.4  ft.  The  length  of  this  base  was  also  com- 
puted from  the  angles  and  sides  of  seventeen  triangles  intervening 
between  it  and  the  Hounslow  Heath  Base.  Five  different  results 
were  obtained,  but  the  most  unexceptionable  was  considered  a 
computation  of  36574.7  ft.  The  difference  between  the  calculated 
and  measured  length  of  this  base  of  verification  was  thus  little 
over  3^  in. 

King's  Sedgemoor  Base. — Unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the  measurement  of  another  base 
of  verification  to  the  west  in  Cornwall  and  also  in  Devonshire. 
King's  Sedgemoor  in  Somersetshire  was  therefore  ultimately 
selected  for  a  new  base.  The  length  of  this  base  as  measured 
with  the  chain  and  reduced  to  62"  F.  and  mean  sea  level  was 
made  to  be  27680.14  ft.  or  nearly  5^  miles.  The  greatest 
probable  error  was  calculated  to  be  not  less  than  6  in.  and  not 
more  than  9  in. 

Misterton  Carr  Base. — This  base  was  measured  in  1801 
with  the  chain,  and  was  nearly  5  miles  long.  It  was  measured 
horizontally,  and  was  made  to  be  26342.712  ft.  at  62"*  F.  and  mean 
sea  level.     The  greatest  probable  error  was  calculated  to  be  2  in. 
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Rhuddlan  Marsh  Base. — Tkis  base  was  measured  in 
Rhuddlan  Marsh,  North  Wales,  in  1806,  and  was  the  last  base 
measured  in  Great  Britain.  Similarly  to  the  others  it  was  measured 
with  the  steel  chain,  and  its  length  was  made  to  be  24514.26  ft  or 
about  4^  miles.  The  calculated  length  of  this  base  as  computed 
from  the  Misterton  Carr  Base  and  the  intervening  triangles  differed 
from  the  above  actual  measurement  about  9J  in. 

Method  adopted  for  Measuring   Base  Lines. —  In 

measuring  all  the  preceding  bases  with  ihe  chain  a  drawing-post 
and  a  weight-post  were  employed,  one  end  of  the  chain  being 
fixed  to  the  drawing-post  while  a  56  lb.  weight  was  hung  to  the  other 
end  of  the  chain  at  the  weight-post.  The  chain  was  made  to  lie 
in  deal  coffers  carried  by  trestles,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  straight 
and  without  "  sag."  Thermometers  were  placed  at  different  points 
along  each  chain  measured  so  as  to  reduce  for  temperature. 
The  chain  used  was  100  ft.  long,  with  40  links,  J  in.  square. 

Base  on  Shores  of  Lough  Foyle,  Ireland:  Colonel 
Colby's  Base-measuring  Apparatus. — This  was  perhaps  the 

most  accurately  measured  base  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The 
preceding  bases  were  all  ultimately  measured  with  the  steel  chain, 
although  glass  rods  and  deal  rods  were  also  used.  This,  however, 
was  measured  in  1826  with  a  special  comp>ensating  apparatus  de- 
vised by  Colonel  Colby  which  counteracted  the  effects  of  expansion 
and  contraction.  It  is  shown  in  P'igs.  240,  241,  242,  Plate  XIV., 
and  is  described  by  Bourns  as  follows  : — "  Two  bars,  one  of  iron 
and  the  other  of  brass,  i  o  ft.  long,  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
were  riveted  together  at  their  centres,  it  having  been  previously 
ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  that  those  metals  expand 
and  contract  in  their  transitions  from  cold  to  heat  and  the 
reverse  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5.  The  brass  bar  was  coated 
with  a  non-conducting  substance  to  equalise  the  susceptibility 
of  the  two  metals  to  change  of  temperature,  and  across  each 
extremity  of  these  combined  bars  was  fixed  a  tongue  of  metal 
with  a  minute  dot  of  platinum  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  so  situated  on  these  tongues  that  under  every  degree  of  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  rods  the  dots  at  each  end  always 
remained  at  the  constant  distance  of  10  ft.  apart.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  240.     b  is  the  iron  bar 
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(about  f  in.  wide  and  i  J  in.  deep)  the  expansion  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  3 ;  c  the  brass  bar,  of  the  same  size,  the  expansion  of 
which  =  5 ;  the  two  being  riveted  together  at  the  centre  d.  ef 
and  eg  are  the  tongues,  pinned  on  .so  as  to  allow  the  bars  to 
exp^and.  The  platina  dots  are  near  the  exlremities  e  and  e. 
The  tongues  are  by  construction  made  perpendicular  to  the 
rods,  with  the  dots  lo  ft.  apart,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  6o°  F. ; 
and  the  expansion  or  contraction  taking  place  from  the  common 
centre  </,  when  b  expands  any  quantity  which  may  be  expressed 
hy  3,  c  expands,  at  the  same  time,  a  quantity  =  5,  and  the  [X)sition 
of  the  tongues  is  changed  to  kg  and  ef,  the  dots  e  and  e  remain- 
ing unalterably  fixed  at  their  original  distance  apart. 

"  (In  most  methods  of  measuring  a  base  line  the  temperature 
requires  to  he  noted  as  every  chain  or  rod  is  laid.  The 
mean  of  all  the  readings  of  the  thermometers  is  ultimately 
taken,  the  temperature  in  which  the  chain  or  rod  was  originally 
proved  being  known,  the  difference  between  it  and  this  mean  is 
readily  found;  and  the  expansion  or  contraction  for  i**  of  heat 
being  also  known,  that  quantity  is  multiplied  by  the  numl^r  of 
degrees  constituting  the  difference,  and  the  resulting  quantity  is 
added  or  deducted  as  the  case  may  be.  For  example,  in  the 
measurement  of  one  ba.se  on  the  English  survey,  the  sum  of  all 
the  degrees  shown  by  the  thermometers  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
100  ft.  chain  was  9851 1,  wherefore — 


98522:  _  j^»  ^  ^^^  g  ^  ^^ =3.1069  ft. 

There  having  been  five  thermometers  for  each  chain's  length, 
the  chain  having  been  originally  measured  in  54"  of  temperature, 
the  length  of  the  base  being  272.8  chains,  and  0.0075  in.  being 
the  expansion  of  100  ft.  of  blistered  steel  to  i"  F.) 

"  It  is  evident,  from  the  construction,  that  these  dots  could  not, 
if  desired,  be  brought  into  either  contact  or  coincidence ;  but  a 
more  correct  plan  was  adopted,  which  consisted  of  laying  each 
bar  so  that  the  dot  at  its  extremity  should  always  come  within  a 
fixed  distance  of  the  end  of  the  next  bar.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  small  apparatus  consisting  of  two  microscopes,  shown 
at  by  /;,  Fig.  242,  each  furnished  with  cross  hairs,  attached  to  a 
similar  compound  bar  r,  6  in.  long,  mounted  on  a  stand  hy 
means  of  which  they  could  be  laid  perfectly  horizontal  by  a  spirit 
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level  </,  the  cross  hairs  of  the  microscopes  attached  to  these  bars 
occupying  the  position  of  the  dots  on  the  longer  ones. 

"The  starting  point  of  the  base  was  a  stone  pillar  with  a 
platinuni  dot  let  into  its  centre.  A  transit  instrument  was  set 
up  over  this,  and  the  coffers  carefully  adjusted  to  the  line  by 
means  of  sights  at  their  extremities.  When  the  first  coffer  was 
levelled  by  the  levels  shown  at  k,  k,  Figs.  241,  242,  and  the  micro- 
scope stand  adjusted  so  that  the  cross  hairs  of  one  microscope 
were  over  the  starting  point,  the  adjacent  point  of  the  first  bar 
was  brought  under  tiie  cross  hairs  of  the  other  microscope  by 
means  of  three  slow  motion  screws  attached  to  the  coffer  in 
which  each  bar  was  fixed,  so  that  the  coffer  could  be  moved  on 
one  side,  backwards  or  forwards,  as  required. 

"  The  microscopes  were  usually  6  in.  apart,  but  when  the  un- 
even surface  of  the  ground  made  it  difficult  to  bring  the  bars  to  the 
same  level  at  this  distance,  the  interval  was  altered.  Microscopes 
of  different  lengths  were  also  used  when  the  ground  made  it 
necessary  to  lay  the  coffers  at  different  levels,  so  that  the  platina 
dots  might  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  each  microscope. 

"The  coffers  were  laid  on  trestles  s,  s,  Fig.  242,  equidistant  from 
their  centres,  so  that  they  might  always  have  the  same  bearing. 
A  stand  with  screws  was  similarly  adjusted  at  the  other  end  of  the 
first  bar,  the  second  coffer  laid  and  levelled,  and  its  adjacent  dot 
brought  under  its  microscope;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bars 
were  similarly  adjusted,  and  thus  52  ft.  were  measured.  The  first 
coffer  was  then  carried  forward  and  similarly  placed  in  front  of  the 
fifth  bar,  and  the  operation  repeated,  and  so  on. 

"  An  average  distance  of  about  250  ft.  was  measured  per  day ; 
five  coffers  or  a  length  of  52  ft.  being  levelled  and  laid  together. 
About  400  ft.  of  the  base  was  across  the  river  Roe,  in  which 
piles  5  ft.  3  in.  centre  to  centre  were  driven  to  support  the 
coffers.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  work  a  triangular  stone  was 
sunk  at  the  end  of  the  last  bar  laid,  with  a  cast-iron  block  fitting 
into  it,  having  a  brass  plate,  adjustable  by  screws,  with  a  dot  let 
into  it.  This  dot  was  brought  exactly  under  the  cross  hairs  of  the 
extreme  microscope  and  served  as  a  starting  point  on  the  next 
day.  A  sentinel  was  always  left  in  charge  of  the  stone,  which  was 
secured  by  a  wooden  cover  screwed  over  it. 

"  The  total  length  of  base  thus  measured  was  about  8  miles. 
Two  miles  were  afterwards  added  by  the  method  of  prolonging  a 
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base  described  on  page  455,  making  the  total  length  of  base 
rather  more  than  10  miles." 

In  1849  the  base  on  Salisbury  Plain  was  again  measured 
with  Colonel  Colby's  apparatus.  The  length  of  the  Lough  Foyle 
Base  was  then  calculated  from  this  measurement  and  the  inter- 
vening triangles.  The  difference  between  the  computed  and 
measured  lengths  of  the  Lough  Foyle  Base  was  found  to  be  only 
5  in.,  thus  affording  a  final  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  English 
triangulation. 

The  base  lines  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  were 
measured  with  Colonel  Colby's  base-measuring  apparatus.  To 
test  the  apparatus,  the  last  base  at  Cape  Comorin,  8,912  ft. 
long,  was  measured  four  times  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
actual  error  in  measurement.  The  difference  between  the  several 
measurements  and  the  mean  of  the  four,  +  .0017,  -  .0049,  *"  -oo'Si 
+  .0045  ft.  According  to  Colonel  Walker,  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  the  average  probable  error  of  a  single  measurement  of  a 
base  with  Colonel  Colby's  apparatus  is  ±  1.5  millionths.  The 
average  rate  of  measurement  with  Colby's  apparatus  in  India 
was  about  1  mile  in  five  days ;  the  length  of  bars  used  in  this  case 
was  10  ft. 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Base- 
measuring^  Apparatus. — A  similar  base-measuring  apparatus 
is  used  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  also 
consists  of  a  bar  of  brass  and  a  bar  of  iron.  They  are,  however, 
connected  at  one  end,  so  that  the  entire  contraction  or  expansion 
takes  place  at  the  other  end.  The  whole  apparatus  is  covered  by 
a  double  tin  tubular  case,  only  the  ends  of  the  sliding  rods  being 
open.  The  observations  are  made  through  glasses  in  the  sides. 
The  length  of  the  bars  is  6  metres,  and  two  tubes  are  employed 
in  measuring  a  base,  each  tube  being  supported  by  two  trestles. 
On  one  base  7  miles  long,  the  greatest  possible  error  was  cal- 
culated to  be  less  than  ^°^  in.  On  another  base  6|  miles  long, 
the  probable  error  was  under  ^^  in.,  and  the  greatest  possible 
error  less  than  ^^  in. 

With  the  above  apparatus  1.06  mile  was  measured  in  8^  hours, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances  i  mile  a  day  can  be  measured. 
To  lest  the  apparatus  to  the  utmost  the  base  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
was  measured  twice  in  winter  and  once  in  summer,  1872-73,  at 
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temperatures  51°,  45°,  90"  F. ;  the  difference  of  first  and  second 
measurements  was  +.30  in.,  and  of  second  and  third  measure- 
ments +  .34  in.,  the  actual  length  and  computed  jM-obable  error 
in  metres  being  9338.4763  +  0.0166. 

The  Great  Theodolite  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. — The  great  theodolite  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
divided  to  5  minutes,  and  read  to  single  seconds  by  three 
micrometer  microscopes,  placed  120°  apart.  The  focal  length 
of  the  telescope  was  4  ft. 

The  Great  Theodolite  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.— 

The  great  theodolite  was  used  for  measuring  the  angles  of  the 
primary  triangles.  It  was  made  by  Ramsden,  and  the  circle  or 
divided  limb  was  of  brass,  3  ft.  in  diameter.  It  had  only  two 
verniers.  The  focal  length  of  telescope  was  36  in.,  aperture  2  J  in., 
magnifying  power  54.  Its  weight  was  about  200  lbs.  or  nearly 
2  cwt.  The  stand,  steps,  stools,  tent,  &c.,  weighed  about  another 
200  lbs.  It  was  found  that  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  the 
limb  would  produce  considerable  errors  if  the  instrument  was 
subjected  to  currents  of  air.  This  was  avoided  by  keeping  up  the 
walls  of  the  tent  in  windy  weather,  and  leaving  only  an  opening 
sufficient  to  take  the  observation.  In  calm  weather  the  tent  was 
put  down. 

There  were  altogether  four  large  instruments  used  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  two  3  ft.  diameter,  one 
2  ft.  diameter,  and  one  i  ft.  6  in.  These  were  all  made  by 
Ramsden  in  1798,  except  the  2  ft.  diameter,  which  was  made  by 
Troughton  &  Simms.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  in  good  con- 
dition in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Portable  Scaffold. — A  portable  scaffold  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  instrument  above  the  ground.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  inner  scaffold  for  supporting  the  instrument  and  an 
outward  one  for  the  observers,  not  touching  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  each  other.  These  scaffolds  were  in  two  parts,  alto- 
gether 30  ft.  high ;  so  that  one  half  could  be  used  when  it  was 
only  necessary  to  raise  the  instrument  15  ft.  A  wooden  three- 
sided  vertical  shaft  which  turned  on  an  axis  protected  the  silk 
thread  which  suspended  the  plumb  bob  from  wind. 
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Portable  Signal. — A  portable  signal  was  made  consisting  of 
a  tripKxl  ladder  about  35  ft.  high,  which  carried  at  its  top  either  a 
globe  lamp,  a  white  light,  or  a  flagstaff  as  necessary.  A  heavy 
plumb  bob  was  used  to  centre  this  over  the  station  to  be  observed. 

Portable  Crane. — A  portable  crane  was  used  for  raising  the 
great  theodolite  to  the  top  of  churches,  towers,  or  other  buildings, 
or  to  the  top  of  the  scaffolding. 

Permanent  Station  Marks. — The  main  stations  were 
marked  by  permanent  marks  so  that  they  might  be  found  and  the 
observations  repeated  at  any  time,  or  new  work  connected  with 
the  original  primary  triangulation. 

12  in.  Ttieodolite  of  tlie  Ordnance  Survey. — The  angles 

of  the  secondary  triangles  were  observed  with  a  12  in.  theodolite. 

7  in.  and  5  in.  Theodolites  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

— The  angles  of  the  tertiary  triangles  were  measured  with  7  in.  and 
5  in.  theodolites,  principally  with  a  7  in.  instrument. 

Triangles  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland. 

Primary  Triangles. — The  length  of  the  sides  of  the  primary 
triangles  averaged  from  40  to  60  miles,  and  the  total  number  of 
stations  was  about  250.  The  longest  side  of  one  of  the  largest 
triangles  and  connecting  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland  with  Ireland 
was  about  95.20  miles.  Some  of  the  triangles  in  Ireland  exceeded 
TOO  miles  in  the  side.* 

Secondary  Triangles. — These  averaged  10  or  12  miles 
a  side. 

Tertiary  Triangles. — These  averaged  from  1  to  3  miles 
a  side. 

Having  given  the  chief  principles  of  a  trigonometrical  survey 
and  a  brief  outline  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  trigonometrical 


*  The  largest  triangle  has  one  angle  at  Snowdon  in  Wales,  another  on 
Slieve  Donard  in  Ireland,  and  a  third  at  Scaw  Fell  in  Cumberland.  Each  side 
is  over  100  miles,  and  the  spherical  excess  is  64". 
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survey,  these  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  main  features.  We  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  in  detail. 

General  Form  of  Triang^ulation. — The  surface  of  Great 
Britain  is  uniformly  covered  with  triangulation.  The  most  usual 
method,  however,  is  that  of  chains  of  triangles  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian,  and  perpendicular  to  it.  The  principal  trian- 
gulations  of  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  India  are  so  arranged. 
Oblique  chains  of  triangles  are  formed  in  Italy,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  also  in  Germany  and  Russia  and  in  the  United  States. 
These  chains  are  composed  merely  of  consecutive  triangles,  some- 
times and  more  frequently  in  India,  of  combinations  of  triangles 
forming  consecutive  polygonal  figures.  In  this  method  of  triangu- 
lation the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  generally  from  20  to  30  miles 
in  length,  seldom  exceeding  40  miles. 

Reconnaissance  and  Selection  of  Stations. — One  of 

the  first  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  selection  of  stations  is  that 
no  triangle  should  have  an  angle  less  than  30'  or  more  than  1 20**. 
A  small  angle  may  be  measured  as  accurately  as  a  large  one,  but 
a  given  error,  say  i  second,  in  a  small  angle,  gives  a  much  greater 
error  in  the  resulting  calculated  distance  than  an  error  of  i  second 
in  a  large  angle.  The  distances  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of 
the  angles,  and  the  differences  of  the  sines  of  small  angles  near  o** 
are  very  much  greater  than  the  differences  of  the  sines  of  large 
angles  near  90",  which  are  nearly  zero ;  the  error  in  distance  due 
to  a  given  error  in  a  small  angle  is  therefore  much  greater  than 
the  error  in  distance  due  to  the  same  error  in  a  large  angle.  The 
best-conditioned  triangle  is  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  best- 
conditioned  quadrilateral  is  the  square. 

As  the  accuracy,  time  of  execution,  and  cost  of  the  survey 
depend  in  the  first  instance  on  a  judicious  selection  of  the  stations, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  survey,  and  should  be  personally  attended  to. 

The  points  to  be  particularly  noted  are : — That  triangles  are 
well  conditioned ;  the  amount  of  cutting  and  clearing  necessary 
to  see  between  stations  selected ;  probable  amount  of  damage ; 
height,  expense,  and  convenience  of  access  of  stations ;  liability 
to  movement  of  stations  during  progress  of  survey ;  preservation 
of  stations  after  survey  is  completed. 
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Lines  should  be  avoided  in  which  factory  chimneys  or  other 
similar  objects  intervene,  which  may  interfere  by  smoke  or  give 
rise  to  excessive  refraction  by  heat.  Stations  selected  may  be 
marked  by  flags,  and  it  will  be  found  a  good  mode  of  procedure, 
when  any  maps  of  the  ground  to  be  surveyed  are  available,  to  first 
fix  the  stations  on  the  map  and  then  examine  the  vicinity  of  each 
point  for  a  suitable  position  for  the  station.  When  a  station  is 
selected  the  highest  trees  are  climbed,  and  by  the  aid  of  field  glasses 
it  is  ascertained  if  the  other  stations  are  visible.  When  there  are 
no  trees  or  buildings,  ladders  spliced  together  and  elevated  by  means 
of  ropes  may  be  used.  When  forest,  jungle,  or  undergrowth  ob- 
structs the  line  between  stations,  the  stations  are  usually  raised 
by  erecting  a  wooden  scaffold  so  as  to  clear  the  greater  part  of  the 
obstruction,  and  the  remainder  is  cut  and  cleared  out. 

Determining  necessary  Heights  of  Stations. — ^The 
reconnaissance  party  should  determine  the  heights  of  the  scaffold- 


Fig.  243. — Heights  of  Stations. 

ing  required  at  each  station.  The  stations  must  be  high  enough 
to  overcome  the  earth*s  curvature  as  well  as  to  clear  intervening 
obstacles.  Scaffoldings  are  of  course  not  required  when  the  ground 
at  the  station  is  of  sufficient  elevation. 

In  Fig.  243  let  a  and  b  be  two  points  where  stations  are 
selected,  and  let  it  be  proposed  to  erect  at  a  a  scaffolding  ae 
whose  height  is  to  be  h.  From  e  draw  a  line  ec  tangent  to  the 
earth's  surface  at  c,  then  for  distance  d  we  have — 


d  =  ~!^ — ;  also  h  = 


'> 


7575  1-7426 

where  h  is  in  feet  and  d  in  statute  miles.     In  these  formulae  re- 
fraction is  allowed  for.     Knowing   the   total   distance  between 
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the  stations  a  and  by  the  height  ^  of  the  signal  at  b  necessary  to 
overcome  earth^s  curvature  for  the  remaining  distance  may  be 
calculated  from  the  second  of  the  above  formulae.  The  actual 
height  of  the  signals  or  instrument  scaffolds  at  a  and  b  will  of 
course  be  made  a  few  feet  more  than  as  found  above ;  any  inter- 
vening obstacle  between  a  and  b  or  rise  in  the  ground  will  of 
course  also  necessitate  a  corresponding  increase  in  heights  of 
signals  or  instrument  scaffolds. 

Clearing  out  Line  between  two  Stations  not  visible 
from  each  other. — When  two  stations  a  and  b,  Fig.  244,  are 
not  visible  from  each  other  on  account  of 
forest,  jungle,  or  undergrowth  between  a  and 
B,  the  direction  of  the  line  ab  may  be  deter- 
mined as  follows : — Select  two  points  c  and 
D  visible  from  each  other,  and  from  each  of 
which  both  a  and  b  are  visible.  Measure  the 
two  angles  at  each  point  c  and  d,  and  represent 
the  distance  CD  by  unity.  Solve  the  triangle 
ACD  for  AC  and  bdc  for  bc.  Then  in  the 
triangle  abc  we  have  two  sides  ac  and  bc  y\%,  244. 

and  included  angle  acb  to  find  the  other  clearing  Line  between 
angles.     These  being  found,  the  line  ab  may  Stations, 

be  cut  from  either  a  or  b,  its  direction  being 
laid  off  by  means  of  the  angles  dab  and  cba.  The  following 
instruments  are  required  by  the  reconnaissance  party: — Pocket 
sextant,  prismatic  compass,  aneroid  barometer,  field  glasses. 
Climbing  irons  for  climbing  trees  are  also  required.  The  eleva- 
tions of  the  proposed  stations  are  determined  by  aneroid  baro- 
meter (see  Chapter  III.),  and  the  necessary  heights  of  signals 
and  scaffolds  deduced  as  above  explained. 

Selection  of  Base  Lines. — The  ground  for  measuring  a 
base  line  should  be  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  and  free  from 
ruggedness,  sudden  inequalities,  and  variations  in  slope.  It  should 
be  favourably  situated  with  reference  to  the  best  available  stations 
for  triangulation  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  base  line  and 
the  adjacent  triangulation  stations  are  to  be  so  situated  with 
reference  to  each  other  that  favourable  conditions  are  secured  for 
the  "extension  of  the  triangulation  from  the  measured  base"; 
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and  secondly,  so  that  these  triangulation  stations  adjacent  to  the 
base  are  favourably  situated  for  carrying  on  the  triangulation  in 
the  directions  required  for  the  survey,  due  attention  being  paid  to 
having  the  triangles  well  conditioned. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  advantage  of  a  long 
base  line  is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  time 
it  requires  to  measure  it,  or  whether  as  much  precision  is  not 
obtainable  in  the  end  by  careful  triangulation  from  a  short  base. 
No  general  rule,  however,  applies ;  it  must  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

The  total  number  of  base  lines  measured  in  Europe  up  to 
1879  was  about  eighty,  fifteen  of  which  do  not  exceed  2,500 
metres  in  length,  or  about  i^  miles.  Two,  one  in  France  and 
one  in  Bavaria,  exceed  19,000  metres.  The  base  lines  in  Spain, 
measured  by  Porro's  method,  were  as  follows : — Central  base  of 
Madridejos,  length  14664.500  metres,  probable  error  ±0.17 
millionth.  This  was  the  longest  base.  There  were  seven  others, 
six  of  which  are  under  2,500  metres  long.  The  last  base,  mea- 
sured in  Barcelona,  is  2483.5381  metres  according  to  the  first 
measurement,  and  2483.5383  metres  according  to  the  second 
measurement. 

The  following  are  base  lines,  with  the  length  of  each,  measured  in 
the  primary  triangulation  of  500,000  sq.  miles  of  country,  executed 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  By  reference  to  a  map 
the  location  and  distribution  of  the  base  lines  may  be  examined. 
VVingate,  New  Mexico,  4.20  miles;  Bozeman,  Montana,  4.56 
miles ;  Austin,  Texas,  6.40  miles ;  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  2.84 
miles;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  3.72  miles;  Spearville,  Kansas, 
7.10  miles;  Albany,  Texas,  9.00  miles;  Sierra  Blanca,  Texas, 
4.60  miles;  Boise,  Idaho,  4.75  miles;  Aspen,  Colorado,  i.oo 
mile;  Laramie,  Wyoming,  2.50  miles;  Rapid,  South  Dakota,  5.00 
miles.  These  base  lines  were  measured  with  300  ft.  steel  tapes, 
as  described  in  this  chapter. 

Recent  improvements  in  methods  of  measuring  bases  with  steel 
tape  will  probably  lead  to  more  and  longer  bases  being  measured, 
and  shorter  intervals  between  them,  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
rule,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  given  above. 

Permanent  Marking  of  Stations  and  Base  Lines. — 
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One  of  the  best  ways  of  marking  the  station  points  permanently  is 
to  set  stones  about  2  ft.  x  6  in.  x  6  in.  from  2  to  3  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  point  may  be  marked  by  a  small 
hole  drilled  in  the  stone,  or  by  a  mark  on  a  piece  of  copper  let 
into  the  stone.  Another  stone  similar  to  the  first,  projecting 
about  6  in.  above  the  surface,  should  also  be  set,  the  lowermost 
stone  being  used  only  when  the  upper  one  is  lost  or  disturbed. 
When  the  station  is  on  rock  the  point  may  be  marked  on  a  piece 
of  copper  let  into  the  rock.  Three  reference  posts  projecting 
about  a  foot  above  the  surface  should  be  put  in  within  200  or 
300  ft.  of  the  station.  The  distances  and  bearings  of  these 
reference  points  should  be  taken  and  recorded  along  with  a 
sketch  of  any  features  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Instrument  Stations  and  Scaffolds. — When  the  elevation 

of  the  ground  at  a  station  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  other  stations 
to  be  seen  without  raising  the  instrument  on  a  scaffold,  such  a 
station  is  called  a  "  ground  station." 

The  common  instrument  legs  will,  however,  seldom  be  found 
satisfactory  to  use  for  trigonometrical  surveys.  Extra  heavy 
and  stiff  legs  of  the  ordinary  pattern  have  given  good  results. 
A  table  formed  of  three  or  four  short  posts  framed  and  braced 
together,  firmly  planted  over  the  station  and  having  a  hole  in  its 
centre  for  the  plumb  line,  will  answer  well.  On  this  table  the 
instrument  is  set  up  on  a  brass  three-armed  support  having  a 
steel  point  under  each  arm,  which  points  are  pressed  into  the 
table.  This  support  is  also  used  in  place  of  tripod  legs  when 
the  instrument  is  raised  on  a  scaffolding  and  in  other  situations. 
A  similar  support  is  commonly  used  in  ordinary  survey  work  for 
setting  up  the  instrument  on  a  wall,  &c. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  instrument  at  a  station 
a  triangular  framed  scaffold  is  made  to  support  the  instrument. 
Round  this  another  scaffold  usually  of  square  or  rectangular 
shape  is  erected  for  the  observer.  These  must  be  entirely 
independent  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  instrument.  A  wooden  tube 
runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  instrument  scaffold  inside  which 
the  plumb  line  hangs,  and  is  thus  protected  from  wind.  This 
may  be  made  with  one  side  open  and  to  revolve  upon  a  vertical 
axis,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  to  bring  the  open  side  on  the 
lee  side. 

2  r 
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In  the  primary  triangulation  of  the  United  States  Survey  of 
the  Great  Lakes  the  total  number  of  stations  at  which  scaffoldings 
were  raised  was  243.  The  average  height  of  scaffolding  was 
58  ft.  Of  these  22  were  under  10  ft.  high,  68  from  10  to  50 
ft.  high,  118  from  50  to  100  ft.  high,  35  from  100  to  124  ft. 
high.  \Vhen  used  to  sight  on,  the  signals  on  these  scaffolds  were 
raised  from  5  to  30  ft.  more  than  the  above  heights.* 

Many  cases  of  very  high  scaffolding  occurred  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  Thaxted  Church,  where  the 
tower  is  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  spire  90  ft.  high,  the  scaffold 
for  the  observatory  was  carried  up  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  spire,  the  scaffold  for  the  instrument  was  raised  from  timbers 
passing  through  the  spire  at  140  ft.  above  the  ground,  both 
scaffoldings  being  entirely  independent. 


Fig.  245. — Signals. 

Sig'nals.  —Experience  shows  that  a  signal  to  be  easily  seen 
must  subtend  an  angle  of  at  least  half  a  minute.  The  height  of 
a  signal  must  therefore  be  at  least  ^^jjjs  of  the  distance.  The 
diameter  at  base  should  be  about  ^  the  height.  If  at  any  station 
A  the  sum  of  the  vertical  angles  baz,  caz  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
180",  then  the  signal  at  a  will  be  seen  from  b  projected  against 
the  sky;  if  the  sum  of  these  vertical  angles  is  less,  the  signal 
must  be  elevated  until  the  sum  equals  180"  (see  Fig.  245). 

Signals  must  be  high,  easily  seen,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
instrument  can  be  placed  exactly  under  them.  Three  or  four 
timbers  forming  a  pyramid,  well  framed  together  as  shown  in 
Fig.  246,  will  answer.  A  mast  is  placed  in  the  centre  and  kept 
vertical  by  means  of  stay  ropes. 

Figs.  247,  248  show  another  good  form  of  signal,  consisting 


•  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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simply  of  three  strong  timbers,  form  ing  a  tripod,  framed  with  the 
flagstaff  by  a  bolt  which  passes  through  their  ends  and  through 
the  flagstaff.  Fig.  247  shows  the  signal  put  up,  the  bottom 
being  fixed  by  a  pile  of  stones.      Fig.   248  shows  the  flagstaff 


o 


Fig.  246. 


Fig.  247. 
Signals. 


Fig.  248. 


K 


Hoop 


Hoop 


String 


Fig.  249. 


Sif^als. 


Fig.  250. 


turned  to  one  side  and  the  theodolite  tent  underneath.  Signals 
of  this  description  have  been  used  of  heights  from  15  to 
80  ft. 

A  very  good  simple  form  of  signal  is  shown  in  Fig.  249.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  strong  post  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  flagstaff 
is  attached  by  means  of  the  collar  and  bolt  shown.     When  the 
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collar  is  opened  the  flagstaff  may  be  put  down  and  the  theo- 
dolite may  then  be  placed  exactly  over  the  previous  position  of 
the  flagstaff. 

White  and  red  flags  are  best  seen  against  a  ground  background 
and  red  and  green  against  the  sky.  Flags  are  little  use  in  calm 
weather.  A  circle  of  sheet  iron  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  may  be 
revolved  so  as  to  face  each  station  in  succession,  is  very  easily  seen. 

Fig.  250  shows  an  inexpensive  and  good  signal.  It  simply 
consists  of  two  hoops  over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  muslin. 
The  loose  ends  are  tied  to  the  flagstaff  and  the  whole  then  forms 
a  barrel  or  double  cone.  Such  a  signal  would  be  phaseless  (see 
page  443)  and  gives  very  good  results. 

Sun  Sig^nals  or  Heliographs  and  Heliostats.— The 

simplest  form  of  sun  signal  is  merely  a  few  pieces  of  burnished  tin 
fixed  to  the  staff  at  various  angles. 

A  cone  of  burnished  tin  will  reflect  the  sun's  rays  in  almost 
any  direction.  On  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  station  on  Hanger 
Hill  Tower  could  not  be  seen  from  Shooter's  Hill,  although  the 
distance  was  only  10  miles,  owing  to  the  dense  London  smoke. 
It  was,  however,  rendered  clearly  visible  by  means  of  tin  plates 
attached  to  the  signal  post.  By  adopting  the  same  plan  the  station 
on  Leith  Hill  near  Dorking  was  rendered  distinctly  visible  from  a 
distance  of  45  miles  although  the  hill  itself  was  never  once  seen. 

Heliostats  and  Heliographs. — For  long  distances  special 
instruments  are  used  to  flash  the  sun's  rays.  A  heliostat  reflects 
a  continuous  beam  of  light,  while  a  heliograph  has  a  spring  to  the 
mirror  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  flash  long  or  short  flashes 
Hke  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  Code.  A  heliostat  may  be 
also  used  as  a  heliograph  by  covering  and  uncovering  the  mirror. 

The  simplest  form  of  heliostat  is  a  frame  of  coloured  glass, 
made  to  rotate  upon  a  horizontal  and  also  on  a  vertical  axis,  so 
that  any  desired  inclination  may  be  given  to  it.  The  rays  may 
be  directed  by  observing  the  station  of  the  observer  through  a 
hole  in  a  circular  disc  of  polished  block  tin  or  brass,  at  the  same 
time  causing  the  disc  to  be  illuminated  by  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  glass. 

Gauss'  Heliotrope. — The  most  perfect  heliostat  is  Gauss*. 
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It  is  formed  by  a  mirror  a  few  inches  square  mounted  on  a  telescope 
near  the  eyepiece.  This  mirror  is  turned  so  as  to  reflect  the  sun's 
rays  through  two  perforated  discs,  one  near  the  mirror,  the  other 
near  the  object  end  of  the  telescope.  The  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  openings  in  these  discs  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope, 
and  the  light  is  consequently  reflected  in  the  required  direction  if 
the  telescope  has  been  previously  directed  to  the  station  of  the 
observer.  A  "  heliotroper "  remains  at  the  instrument,  and  he 
keeps  the  mirror  turned  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  through  the  two 
discs.  Gauss'  heliotropes  have  been  seen  from  a  distance  of  80 
or  90  miles  when  the  outlines  of  the  places  on  which  they  were 
situated  could  not  be  seen. 

Good  heliographs  are  Galton's  and  Mance's.  To  the 
observer  the  heliostat  presents  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the 
first  or  second  magnitude,  and  is  generally  a  pleasant  object  for 
observing. 

Wharton's  Improvised  Heliostat. — Heliographs  and 
heliostats  are  somewhat  expensive  instruments.  The  following 
description  of  a  heliostat  made  by  an  ordinary  ship's  black- 
smith is  given  in  Wharton's  "Hydrography."  It  is  shown  in 
Fig.  251. 

"  The  arm  «,  of  light  iron,  is  carried  separately,  and  slips  over 
the  shaft  of  the  standard,  clamping  when  required  with  a  screw  g. 
Into  a  circular  socket  in  head  of  standard  shaft  the  leg  of  the  frame 
holding  the  mirror  is  slipped ;  this  is  also  to  be  tightened  by  a 
retaining  screw/  The  mirror  ^,  which  can  be  of  any  size  from  2 
to  6  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  revolves  on  its  retaining  screws  as  an 
ordinary  toilet  table  glass,  and  can  be  held  in  any  position  by  the 
screws.  I'he  ring  r,  of  flat  wood,  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  so  as 
to  exert  less  strain  in  wind.  Across  it  are  nailed  crossed  strips  of 
copper  with  a  white  cardboard  disc,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
fastened  to  their  centre.  The  rod  that  carries  this  ring  slips  up 
and  down  in  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and  is  clamped  by  a 
retaining  screw.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  mirror  a  hole  of 
about  I  in.  diameter  is  scraped  in  the  tinfoil,  being  careful  to  leave 
a  sharp  edge.  A  similar  hole  is  cut  out  of  the  wooden  back  of  the 
glass  frame.  This  we  shall  call  the  blind  spot.  To  direct  the  flash 
to  an  object,  bring  the  mirror  vertical,  and  looking  through  the 
hole  in  the  centre,  revolve  the  arm  until  in  the  direction  of  the 
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object  nearly,  clamp  it,  and  adjust  the  disc  rod  as  nearly  as  may 
be  for  elevation  or  depression.  Then  slightly  loosening  the  screw, 
clamping  the  arm,  finally  adjust  the  latter  so  that  the  object,  as 
regarded  through  the  hole  in  the  mirror,  is  obscured  by  the  white 
cardboard  disc  in  the  centre  of  the  ring.     By  turning  the  mirror  so 

that  the  dark  shade  caused 
by  the  blind  spot  is  thrown 
on  to  the  disc,  the  flash  will 
be  truly  directed,  and  must 
be  kept  so  by  slight  altera- 
tions of  the  position  of  the 
mirror,  which  should  there- 
fore be  clamped  only  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  it  steady 
and  yet  admit  of  gentle 
movement.  The  shadow 
of  the  blind  spot  should 
be  slightly  smaller  than  the 
disc,  so  as  to  ensure  having 
it  truly  in  the  centre  of  the 
latter. 

"The  mirror  must  be 
of  the  best  glass,  with  its 
faces  parallel,  or  the  shadow 
of  the  blind  spot  will  be  very  indistinct  when  the  mirror  is  at  a 
large  angle,  and  also  the  beam  of  light  will  be  dispersed  before 
it  has  traversed  many  miles.  It  is  well  to  have  the  mirror  a  fair 
size,  say  6  in.  square,  as  in  practice  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  time,  after  once  adjusting  the  flash,  to 
leave  a  man  to  keep  it  on  while  the  surveyor  is  taking  his  angles  ; 
and  although  a  man  will  soon  pick  up  the  knack,  a  larger  mirror 
will  allow  for  eccentricities  on  his  part,  and  also,  on  a  dull  day,  a 
faint  flash  will  be  detected  from  a  large  mirror  where  a  small  one 
would  not  carry  any  distance.  On  a  bright  day  a  flash  from  a  3 
by  2  in.  mirror  has  been  seen  55  miles  and  more.  In  hazy  weather 
angles  have  been  got  when  the  place  from  which  the  flash  was  sent 
was  entirely  invisible ;  and  thus  whole  days  have  been  saved  by 
this  simple  contrivance.  Only  those  who  have  spent  hours,  or  even 
days,  in  straining  their  eyes  to  see  a  distant  mark  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  heliostat." 


Fig.  251. 
Wharton's  Improvised  Heliostat. 
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Nig^ht  Sig^nals. — Bengal  lights  were  first  used  by  General 
Roy  on  the  Ordnance  Survey.  These  were  succeeded  by  Argand 
lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors.  These  again  were  succeeded  by  a 
large  plano-convex  lens,  prepared  by  Messrs  Fresnel  &  Arago,  and 
used  by  them  in  co-operation  with  Colonel  Colby  and  Captain 
Kater.  By  means  of  this  a  station  48  miles  distant  was  observed. 
The  most  powerful  night  signal  is,  however,  Drummond's  light. 
This  was  invented  by  Lieutenant  Drummond,  and  consists  of  a 
ball  of  lime  about  \  in.  diameter  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic 
reflector  and  raised  to  an  intense  heat  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas 
directed  through  a  flame  of  alcohol.  This  produces  a  light  eighty 
times  the  intensity  of  an  Argand  burner.  In  boisterous  and  hazy 
weather  this  light  was  brilliantly  visible  at  67  miles  distance,  and 
would  evidently  have  been  so  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

Phase  of  a  Signal. — The  "  phase  "  of  a  signal  is  the  effect 
of  the  sun  shining  on  one  side  of  the  signal  so  that  the  telescope 
is  directed  to  one  side  of  it  instead  of  to  its  centre.  This  source 
of  error  must  be  avoided.  The  error  may  be  calculated  as 
follows : — 

If  the  signal  is  a  tin  cone  for  example,  let  R  =  its  radius, 
6^  =  angle  at  station  of  observation  between  the  sun  and  the  signal, 
//=  distance  of  signal  from  station. 

R  cos     \  0 

Correction  to  observed  angle  =  ±  — ;— ^ — \- 

asm  I 

Measurement   of  Base:  Measurement   with   Steel 

Tape. — Any  error  in  measurement  of  the  base  is  multiplied 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  work.  Extreme  care  must  therefore 
be  taken  in  measuring  the  base.  For  most  practical  purposes  in 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  moderate  extent  a  careful  measurement 
with  a  steel  band  will  suffice,  expensive  and  complicated  base- 
measuring  apparatus  not  being  as  a  rule  at  the  surveyor's  disposal. 
Spring  attachments  should  be  provided  to  the  steel  band  so  as  to 
regulate  the  tension  on  it,  and  the  length  of  the  band  for  a  given 
tension  should  be  ascertained.  Observations  for  temperature 
should  be  taken  as  each  length  is  measured  out.  On  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  in  some  cases,  five  thermometers  were  placed 
alongside  each  chain,  and  the  mean  of  the  readings  taken. 

A  66  ft.  steel  band  having  an  effective  section  of  \  x  ^^y  in, 
under  a  stress  of  30  lbs.  will  stretch  0.667  ^^^^  P^^  vcc^q^ 
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Each  chain  should  be  measured  on  the  actual  slope  of  the 
ground,  and  the  total  distance  reduced  to  its  horizontal  equivalent 
by  levelling  a  careful  section  of  the  whole  base. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  base  should  be  as  smooth  and 
nearly  level  as  possible,  and  the  extremities  of  the  base  must  be 
visible  from  the  principal  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
are  to  be  used  as  stations  of  the  primary  triangulation.  Each 
extremity  of  the  base  should  be  marked  by  a  stone  sunk  into  the 
ground  with  an  iron  plate  let  into  the  stone  on  which  a  fine 
point  mark  may  be  made.  When  possible  two  or  three  mea- 
surements of  the  base  should  be  made  and  the  mean  value 
adopted. 

In  the  measurement  of  a  base  an  elaborate  apparatus  such  as 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  primary  base-measuring 
apparatus,  described  on  page  430,  or  Colby's  compensating  bars, 
described  on  page  427,  is  used  only  when  very  great  accuracy,  as 
I  in  1,000,000,  is  desired,  and  when  the  base  is  for  a  very  large 
primary  triangulation. 

For  the  measurement  of  bases  for  trigonometrical  surveys 
of  moderate  extent  the  steel  tape  is  much  the  most  convenient, 
quickest,  and  cheapest  means  to  adopt.  By  it  an  accuracy  of 
I  in  300,000  may  be  attained,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  even  i  in  1,000,000.  In  the  future,  as  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  measuring  with  the  steel  tape  are  introduced, 
it  will  probably  be  adopted  even  for  the  measurement  of  bases 
of  large  primary  triangulations. 

The  tape  used  may  be  from  300  to  500  ft.  long,  a  usual  length 
is  300  ft,  and  the  area  of  cross  section  of  the  tape  from  y^f^nr  ^^ 
TXHjiF  sq.  in. ;  a  tape  yV  '"•  ^^^^  ^"^  lixs  ^"'  thick  is  often  used. 
An  ordinary  measurement  with  a  steel  tape,  in  all  weathers,  simply 
held  and  stretched  by  hand  in  as  nearly  a  horizontal  position  as 
possible  by  estimation,  and  with  the  pull  on  the  tape  by  the  chain- 
men  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  can  be  estimated,  the  end  of  the 
tape  being  marked  by  a  plumb  bob  on  uneven  or  sloping  ground, 
and  an  occasional  reading  of  the  thermometer,  will  give  an  accuracy 
of  I  in  5,000  if  due  care  be  taken. 

If  an  accuracy  of  i  in  50,000  is  desired  the  slope  of  each  tape 
length  must  be  determined  by  levelling,  the  tape  being  stretched 
over  pegs  or  other  points  accurately  aligned.  The  pull  on  the  tape 
should  be  regulated  with  spring  balances,  and  the  temperature  of 
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each  tape  length  determined  to  the  nearest  degree  Fahrenheit,  the 
work  being  done  in  cloudy  weather. 

To  attain  an  accuracy  of  i  in  500,000,  great  precautions  must 
be  taken.  The  slope  of  the  tape  must  be  found  by  stretching 
it  over  points  whose  levels  are  accurately  determined,  and  if  sup- 
ported at  intermediate  points  the  levels  of  these  must  also  be 
known,  the  pull  on  the  tape  must  be  accurately  known,  and  all 
friction  must  be  avoided.  The  mean  temperature  must  be 
accurately  known.  The  work  must  be  done  in  cloudy  days  only. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  by  mercurial  thermometer  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  tape  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  windy  weather 
the  work  must  be  stopped  owing  to  the  variable  tension  on 
the  tape  and  the  uncertain  variations  of  temperature  due  to 
wind. 

The  following  method  is  that  used  by  Mr  O.  B.  Wheeler,  U.S. 
Assistant  Engineer,  on  the  Missouri  River  Survey  :* — 

Pegs  are  driven  with  their  sides  on  the  line,  from  20  to  100  ft. 
apart.  From  nails  in  the  sides  of  these  pegs  are  suspended  hooks 
in  which  the  tape  rests,  the  object  of  this  being  to  eliminate  friction. 
These  nails  may  be  set  on  a  uniform  gradient,  but  if  they  are  not, 
the  level  of  each  point  of  support  must  be  determined.  There 
should  not  be  a  low  point  of  support  between  two  higher  ones, 
otherwise  the  pull  on  the  tape  may  raise  it  from  the  low  support. 
"  Marking  pegs  "  are  driven  on  the  line  with  their  tops  about  2  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  distances  apart  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  tape.  On  the  tops  of  these  pegs  are  nailed  zinc 
strips  I  \  in.  wide  on  which  the  extremities  of  the  tape  are  marked 
with  a  fine  point.  In  front  of  the  forward  "  marking  peg  "  three 
"  table  pegs"  are  set  to  support  the  straining  apparatus.  These 
are  2  or  3  ft.  from  the  "  marking  peg,"  and  just  low  enough  to 
let  the  tape  rest  on  the  zinc  strip  on  the  top  of  the  marking 
peg  when  it  is  stretched.  Behind  rear  marking  peg  is  set  a 
"  straining  peg  "  to  which  the  rear  end  of  the  tape  is  fixed. 

Straining^  Apparatus. — The  straining  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  252.  A  chain  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  tape,  and  this 
is  hooked  over  the  point  c  of  the  block  abc.     There  is  a  knife 
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edge  at  b  round  which  the  block  rotates,  and  the  weight  w  is 
apphed  at  a.  By  means  of  the  screw  e  working  in  the  nut  d  the 
bearing  at  b  is  adjusted  so  that  the  bubble  of  the  level  l  is  at  the 
centre  of  its  run.  The  arms  ab  and  itc  of  the  block  are  so  pro- 
portioned that  when  the  surface  of  the  block  is  horizontal  as 
indicated  by  the  level  L,  then  the  pull  on  the  tape  is  equal  to  the 
weight  w.     In  order  that  this  may  be  so  we  have  nc  =  ae  +  —d ; 

where  w=  weight  of  block  abc,  w=  weight  applied  at  a,  d=  hori- 
zontal distance  from  the  knife  edge  at  n  to  a  vertical  through  ihe 


Fig.  251. — Straining  Apparatus  for  Me; 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  block  auc.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
block  is  at  the  intersection  of  two  verticals  through  two  different 
points  of  suspension,  and  may  readily  be  found  by  suspending  the 
block  from  two  different  points  of  its  cross  section  auc. 

The  rear  end  of  the  tape  is  hooked  on  to  a  slide  worked  by  an 
adjusting  screw  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  252.  This  slide  is  fixed  on 
the  "  straining  peg,"  and  the  rear  graduation  of  the  tape  is  made 
to  coincide  with  the  mark  on  the  zinc  strip  on  the  rear  "  marking 
peg."  When  this  is  effected  and  the  block  Abc,  Fig.  252,  adjusted, 
the  forward  end  graduation  of  the  tape  is  marked  on  the  forward 
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"  marking  j)eg."  The  thermometers  are  then  observed  and  the 
tape  is  taken  forward  and  the  operation  repeated,  and  so  on.  A 
check  measurement  is  made  by  going  over  the  line  again  in  the 
sanu  direction,  the  marking  pegs  and  zinc  strips  being  left  for  this 
purpose. 

Three  thermometers  or  more  should  be  used  with  a  300  ft. 
tape,  and  they  should  be  equally  distributed  along  the  tape,  />., 
if  three  thermometers  are  used  they  should  be  situated  at  50  ft, 
150  ft.,  and  250  ft.  on  the  tape.  E^ch  thermometer  reading  is 
to  be  corrected,  the  correction  for  each  thermometer  being  found 
by  comparing  it  with  a  standardised  thermometer. 

Absolute  Length  of  Tape. — The  absolute  length  of  the 
tape  or  the  temperature  at  which  the  length  of  the  tape  is  cor- 
rect must  be  determined.  It  may  be  found  by  comparison  with 
another  tape  whose  length  is  known,  or  by  comparison  with  a 
correct  standard  of  length  if  one  is  available.  It  may  also  be 
found  by  measuring  a  base  line  whose  length  is  accurately  known, 
and  from  the  measurement  computing  the  temperature  at  which 
the  length  of  the  tape  is  correct.  The  absolute  length  of  the  tape 
is  usually  to  be  had  from  the  Government  Survey  Department  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  Coefficient  of  Expansion  for  steel  tapes  varies  from 
.0000055  to  .0000070  per  degree  F.  If  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
cannot  be  determined,  .0000065  may  be  used  as  an  average  value. 
When  the  tape  is  used  at  nearly  its  correct  temperature  an  exact 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  not  required.  For  the  most 
accurate  work,  however,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  must  be  care- 
fully found.  It  may  be  found  by  stretching  the  tape  between  two 
well-fixed  points,  such  as  stones  let  into  the  ground  with  a  fine 
mark  on  each,  and  noting  the  difference  in  measurement  at 
different  temperatures.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pull  is  the 
same  for  each  measurement,  and  that  all  the  other  conditions, 
such  as  points  of  support  of  the  tape,  &c.,  are  the  same  for  each 
measurement. 

The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  is  to  be  found  by  putting 
different  weights  or  pulls  on  the  tape  and  noting  the  expansion. 
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Let  Fj  =  maximum  load  in  pounds. 
Fo  =  minimum  load  in  pounds. 
b  ~  observed  increased  length  of  tape  when  pull  is  increased 

from  Fo  to  F^. 
L  =  length  of  tape  in  inches,  />.,  12  x  300  ft.  or  500  ft.  as 

case  may  be. 
A  =  area  of  cross  section  of  tape  in  square  inches.* 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds. 
J' =  distance  apart  of  supports  in  inches. 
w  =  weight  of  tape  in  pounds  per  inch  of  its  length. 
The  effect  of  sag  in   the  distance   between  supports,  t.e.,   the 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  tape 

and  the  linear  distance  between  supports,  is  —   (— )   >  i^  there 

are  «  intervals  between  supports  there  are  n  sags,  then  «>'  =  l,  and 

the  effect  of  sag  for  the  whole  tape  length  is  —  (— )   for  any  given 

pull  F. 

In  these  formulae  the  curve  assumed  by  the  tape  is  considered  to 
be  a  parabola,  which  it  may  be  without  appreciable  error.  The 
curve  assumed  by  the  tape  is  a  catenary. 

If/i  andX  are  the  effects  of  sag  for  the  pulls  Fj  and  f^  then 
the  total  stretch  of  the  tape  ^  =  ^+(/,-/i)  where  r=  increased 
length  of  tape  due  to  pull  only,  whence  c=^b-f^-\-f^^  and  we 
get— 

r_^    ,j^/F,^F^N| 

Ll  24       \Ki-F„^/j 


^-A(^-/o+/l) 


If  the  same  weight  and  conditions  as  to  supports  are  used  as 
were  used  in  finding  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape,  the 
stretch  of  the  tape  due  to  pull  need  not  be  computed,  and  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  e  is  not  required,  e  may  also  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  elongation  per  pound  of  pull  is  noted  by  stretching  the 
tape  with  different  weights  and  noting  the  variations  in  length, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  different  sags  under  different  pulls, 


*  The  cross  section  A  of  the  tape  may  l^e  found  by  weighing  the  tape  and 
calculating  its  volume,  taking  i  lb.  =3.6  cub.  in.  ;  the  cross  section  of  the 
tape  is  then  the  volume  divided  by  the  length  of  the  tape. 
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as  above.  If  e  is  not  found  by  experiment,  it  may  be  taken  as 
28,000,000  lbs. 

Correction  for  Sag. — The  correction  for  sag  is — 

^'  ~  {•?)' 

where  f  is  the  pull  used. 

If  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape  is  given  for  a  pull  Fq  and 
distance  apart  of  supports  y^y  and  in  taking  the  measurements 
the  pull  F  and  distance  apart  of  supports  y  is  employed,  then  the 
correction  for  sag  is — 

Correction  for  Pull. — The  correction  for  pull  is — 

AE 

When  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape  is  given  for  no  pull,  />., 
corrected  for  pull,  we  have — 

Pull  ^+  — 

AE 

where  f  is  pull  used  in  field,  f^  pull  under  which  absolute  length 
of  tape  is  determined,  in  pounds. 

To  Eliminate  Corrections  for  Sag  and  Pull.— The 

correction  for  sag  being  negative  and  the  correction  for  pull 
positive,  these  corrections  may  be  eliminated  by  making  the  pull 
such  that  the  extension  from  pull  is  equal  to  the  shortening  from 
sag.     The  pull  to  effect  this  is  given  by — 

Pull  in  pounds  =   V  ^''^^ 

where  w  =  weight  of  whole  tape  in  pounds. 

L  =  total  length  of  tape  in  inches. 

^  =  stretch  of  tape  for  a  pull  of  i  lb. 

m  =  number  of  intervals  between  supports. 
If  the  tape  is  not  supported  at  intermediate  points,  w=  i,  and 


Pull  in  pounds  =  }/'f^ 
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If  the  length  of  tape  is  correct  at  a  temperature  t  and  under  a 
pull  Fo,  distance  between  supports  y^  {i.e.,  if  the  absolute  length 
of  the  tape  has  been  determined  under  a  pull  Fo  and  distance 
apart  of  supports  y^t  and  the  tape  found  to  be  of  correct  length  at 
a  temperature  t),  then  if  the  pull  f  be  used,  the  tape  will  be  of 
correct  length  at  a  temperature  t  +  r  under  this  pull,  where — 


_j/ 


F. 


E      24   \  Fo  /    J 


o 

^"'^1ae~24  ^  .0 


where  /?  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  i**  F. 

When,  therefore,  the  effects  of  sag  and  pull  are  eliminated  by 
using  a  pull  f,  the  measurements  must  be  reduced  to  the  tem- 
perature T  +  r,  that  being  the  temperature  at  which  the  tape  is  of 
correct  length  when  the  pull  is  such  that  the  effects  of  pull  and 
sag  are  eliminated. 

When  a  steel  tape  is  sent  to  a  Government  Survey  Department 
to  have  its  absolute  length  determined,  the  information  usually 
supplied  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  length  of  the  tape  is 
correct,  there  being  no  pull  and  no  sag.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
what  is  necessary  is  simply  to  correct  for  sag  and  pull,  or  use 
the  pull  which  eliminates  these  corrections,  and  then  reduce  the 
measurements  for  temperature. 

Correction  for  Temperature. — When  mercurial  thermo- 
meters are  used  each  reading  must  have  its  correction  applied,  these 
corrections  being  found  by  comparison  of  the  thermometers  used 
with  a  standard  thermometer.  The  average  of  the  corrected  read- 
ings may  be  taken  for  all  the  entire  tape  lengths  measured  and 
the  correction  for  that  part  of  the  line  applied  at  once.  The 
correction  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  tape  length  is  to  be  cal- 
culated separately. 

Let  D  =  length  of  part  of  line  composed  of  entire  tape  lengths. 
T  =  temperature  at  which  length  of  tape  is  correct. 
^  =  mean  corrected  temperature  of  all  entire  tape  lengths, 
/i^  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  i"  F. 
Then  correction  for  temperature  =  +/S  (^-t)  d. 
'i'he  correction  for  the  residual  part  of  the  line  is — 

where /3  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  T  F.,  /„  =  mean  corrected 
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temperature  of  residual  part  of  line,  t  =  temperature  at  which 
length  of  tape  is  correct,  /=  length  of  residual  part  of  line. 

Corrections  for  Fractional  Part  of  Tape  Length.— 

To  correct  any  fractional  part  of  a  tape  length  for  sag  and  pull, 
the  following  formulae  may  be  used.     For  sag — 

24\  F  / 

where  ^  =  distance  between  supports  in  inches,  «/  =  weight  of 
I  in.  in  length  of  tape  in  pounds,  f  ~  pull  used  in  pounds. 
The  above  formula  applies  only  to  any  part  of  a  tape  between 
two  supports,  distant  y  apart.  If  there  are  m  intervals  between 
supports,  all  distant  j'  apart,  the  total  correction  is  ///  times  above. 
For  a  different  value  of  y  the  correction  is  to  be  computed 
separately,  using  proper  value  of  j'.     For  pull — 

^  (f  -  Fq)/ 

AE 

where  F  =  pull  used  in  field  in  pounds,  Fo  =  pull  under  which 
absolute  length  of  tape  is  known  in  pounds,  /=  length  of  fractional 
part  of  tape  in  inches,  a  =  area  of  cross  section  of  tape  in  square 
inches,  e  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds. 

If  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape  is  given  for  no  pull,  />., 
corrected  for  pull,  we  have  for  pull — 

AE 

The  formulae  already  given   for  pull   necessary  to  eliminate 

corrections  for  sag  and  pull  apply  to  any  fractional  part  of  a  tape 

length,  L  being  taken  equal  to  the  fractional  part  of  tape  length, 

w  =  weight   of  fractional  part  of  tape   length,  s  =  elongation   of 

fractional  part  of  tape  for  a  pull  of  i  lb. 

Measurement  of  Bases  with  Steel  and  Brass  Wires. 

— Professor  E.  Jaderin,  of  Stockholm,  has  used  steel  and  brass 
wires  with  much  success.  The  wires  are  25  metres  in  length,  and 
are  stretched  over  tripods  set  in  line,  a  very  strong  spring  balance 
being  used  at  one  end  and  a  very  accurate  one  at  the  other 
end.     The  tension  is  measured  on  the  forward  spring  balance 
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only.  On  the  top  of  each  tripod  there  is  a  fixed  mark,  and  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  wire  a  single  mark.  At  the  forward  end 
there  is  fixed  to  the  wire  a  scale  about  lo  centimetres  long, 
divided  to  millimetres.  When  only  one  steel  wire  or  steel  tape 
was  employed  it  was  found  that  the  work  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
calm  and  cloudy  weather  or  at  night,  to  get  the  best  results ;  if 
two  wires  were  employed,  one  of  steel  and  the  other  of  brass,  work 
could  be  done  during  the  whole  day,  even  in  sun  and  wind,  and 
an  accuracy  of  i  in  1,000,000  obtained. 

When  the  coefficients  of  expansion  and  lengths  at  a  certain 
temperature  of  the  two  wires  have  been  determined,  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  wires  themselves  may  be  deduced  from  the  difference 
of  the  measurement  of  the  same  distance  by  the  two  wires.  Mr 
Jaderin  obtained  a  probable  error  in  a  single  measurement  of  i  in 
600,000,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  being  i  in  1,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  line  as  measured  with  the  regular 
primary  base-measuring  apparatus,  in  three  measurements  of  a 
line  2  kilometres  long,  using  steel  and  brass  wires. 


Accuracy  of  Steel  Tape  Base  Measurements.— Mr 

O.  B.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Assistant  Engineer,  using  the  method  de- 
scribed on  page  445,  measured  the  following  lines  on  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  the  Missouri  River.*  One  steel  tape  300  ft. 
long  was  employed.  Base  I. — First  measurement,  7923.237  ft.; 
second  measurement,  7923  403  ft.  Probable  error  of  a  single 
measurement,  i  in  100,000;  probable  error  of  mean,  i  in  140,000. 
Base  II. — First  measurement,  9870.443  ft. ;  second  measurement, 
9870.388  ft.  Probable  error  of  a  single  measurement,  i  in  380,000 ; 
probable  error  of  mean,  i  in  533,000.  Base  III. — First  measure- 
ment, 97 1 1. 915  ft.;  second  measurement,  9711.892  ft.  Probable 
error  of  a  single  measurement,  i  in  900,000 ;  probable  error  of 
mean,  i  in  1,250,000.  Base  IV. — First  measurement,  1082 1.9658 
ft.;  second  measurement,  10821.9065;  mean  =  1082 1.9662  ± 
.0002  ft. 

Professor  J.   B.  Johnson  has   measured  with  a  steel  tape  a 
number  of  bases  about  \  mile  long,  and  in  each  case  the  pro- 
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bable  error  of  the  mean  of  three  or  four  measurements  was  less 
than  I  in  1,000,000.  The  work  was  confined  to  densely  cloudy 
days.* 

Professor  R.  S.  Woodward  measured  a  base  line  on  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  3,807  metres  long,  in  four  parts 
with  two  steel  tapes,  two  measurements  with  each  at  night  and  one 
measurement  in  sunshine  in  the  day  being  made.  The  probable 
error  of  the  result  was  i  in  i,28o,ooo.t 

Measurement  with  Rods.— Rods  of  iron,  brass,  and  other 
metals  may  be  used  for  measuring  a  base,  but  are  greatly  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature.  Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  affected 
by  damp.  Glass  rods  or  tubes  are  less  affected  by  either  moisture 
or  changes  of  temperature.  When  rods  are  used  wood  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  easily  procured.  They  should  be  of  straight-grained 
wood,  well  seasoned,  dried,  saturated  in  boiling  oil,  painted  and 
varnished.  They  may  be  trussed  or  framed  to  prevent  deflection ; 
10  or  15  ft.  is  a  suitable  length.  Three  rods  are  required,  which 
may  be  painted  different  colours  to  obviate  mistakes  in  reading. 
The  length  of  the  rods  is  to  be  carefully  adjusted  with  a  standard 
measure  of  length.  Supports  consisting  of  posts  driven  in  on  the 
line  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rods  must  be 
used.     They  may  be  driven  or  sawn  off  to  the  correct  level. 

Portable  tripods  or  trestles  with  adjusting  screws  for  raising 
or  lowering  may  also  be  used.  Legs  attached  to  the  rods  and 
capable  of  sliding  up  or  down  upon  themselves  may  be  adopted. 
These  legs  are  then  simply  driven  in  on  the  line.  The  rods  may 
be  levelled  with  an  ordinary  mason's  spirit  level.  The  rods  are 
brought  into  contact  by  bringing  them  end  to  end,  and  the  third 
rod  should  be  placed  before  the  first  is  removed.  The  ends  of 
the  rods  must  be  spherical  and  of  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  rods  and  be  covered  by  metal  caps.  Round-headed  nails 
even  may  be  used  to  make  contact.  When  one  rod  is  higher 
than  another  a  plumb  line  must  be  used  to  make  contact,  and  its 
thickness  allowed  for.  To  prevent  disturbance  from  contact  a 
graduated  wedge  may  be  used.  This  is  inserted  between  the  rods, 
and  the  reading  of  the  graduations  will  give  the  thickness  to  be 

*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 

t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxx. 
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added  for  the  space  between  the  rods.  The  rods  may  be  laid 
alongside  each  other,  and  lines  drawn  across  each  brought  into 
coincidence.  Double  microscopes,  whose  cross  hairs  bisect  marks 
at  the  end  of  each  rod,  similar  to  those  described  in  Colonel  Colby's 
base-measuring  apparatus,  may  also  be  used. 

Expansion  per  degree  F. — Brass  bar,  0.00001050903;  iron  bar, 
0.000C06963535  ;  platinum,  0.0000051344;  glass,  0.00000431 19  ; 
white  pine,  0.0000022685. 

Broken  Base. — In  Fig.  253  let  the  lines  measured  be  ac  and 
BC  owing  to  some  obstacle  opposite  c.  I^t  the  angle  bcd  =  )8 
expressed  in  minutes.     Let  bc  —  a^  ac  =  ^,  and  ab  =  c. 

Then— 

AB  =  a  +  ^  -  0.000000042308  X  — i— , 

Log  0.000000042308  =  2.6264222  -  10 


0 
Fig.  253. — Broken  Base. 

If /?  is  greater  than  from  3"*  to  5°  ab  must  be  calculated  by 
ordinary  sine  formula. 

Reduction  of  Base  to  Horizontal. — When  the  base  is 
measured  on  the  slope  or  on  different  slopes  the  actual  measured 
length  is  to  be  reduced  to  its  horizontal  projection.  The  hori- 
zontal projection  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  measured  length  and  the  difference  of  level,  or  to 
the  measured  length  x  cosine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
horizontal.  As  this  angle  is  usually  small,  when  it  is  not  more 
than  2°  or  3°  the  difference  between  the  measured  length  and  its 
horizontal  projection  is  equal  to  the  measured  length  x  the  square 
of  the  angle  expressed  in  minutes  x  0.000000042308. 

Reduction  of  Base  to  Mean  Sea  Level.— In  Fig.  254 

let  AB  =  </  be  the  measured  base. 
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a'b'  =  d!  the  base  reduced  to  mean  sea  level. 
h  =  height  of  measured  base  above  mean  sea  level. 
r= radius  of  earth  at  mean  sea  level. 
If  r  is  taken  as  20,890,592  ft.,  then  log  r  is  7-3'995o7 

Then— 

d  _    r 

d     r-\-h 

and  d*  =  d , 

r-vh 

r       r''       r 
As  h  is  very  small  compared  with  r  it  is  usually  near  enough  to  use 

the  first  term  only,  then  d-  d  =  d- 


Fig.  254. 
Reduction  of  Base  to  Mean  Sea  Level. 


Fig.  255. 
Extending  a  Base. 


In  reducing  the  base  to  mean  sea  level,  if  the  surface  slopes 
uniformly,  h  may  be  taken  as  the  height  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  base.  If  the  surface  is  broken  and  irregular  the  base  may  be 
divided  into  several  parts  and  the  reduction  to  mean  sea  level 
made  for  each  separately,  different  values  of  h  being  used ;  other- 
wise the  mean  height  of  the  base  above  sea  level  may  be  used. 

Extending  a  Base. — When  one  extremity  of  a  base,  which 
is  otherwise  favourably  situated,  is  in  an  inconvenient  situation 
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for  observing  the  proposed  neighbouring  main  stations,  it  may  be 
extended  as  shown  in  Fig.  255. 

Let  AB  be  the  measured  base,  and  let  it  be  desired  to  extend  it 
to  the  point  d. 

Let  c  be  a  point  marked  during  the  measurement  of  ab,  and 
let  EF  be  prominent  stations  visible  from  c  selected  so  that  the 
angles  at  c  are  nearly  right  angles  and  the  triangles  ace,  acf  as 
well  conditioned  as  possible.  G  and  h  are  stations  selected  simi- 
larly with  reference  to  b.  At  a  the  angles  to  e,  f,  g,  and  h  are  ob- 
served, and  the  angles  at  c  and  b  to  those  stations,  as  well  as  the 
angles  at  e,  f,  g,  and  h.  From  ac  and  the  observed  angles  ce  and 
CF  are  calculated.  From  each  of  these  sides  ce  and  cf  and  the 
angles  the  distance  cb  may  be  calculated  and  the  mean  of  the 
results  accepted.  This  will  check  the  agreement  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  portions  ac  and  cb  of  the  measured  base  ab.  From 
ab  and  the  observed  angles,  bg  and  bh  may  now  be  calculated,  and 
from  each  of  these  again  bd  may  be  calculated  and  the  mean  of 
the  results  adopted. 

The  first  portion  of  the  above  may  of  course  be  omitted  and 
the  distance  bd  calculated  from  ab  and  the  observed  angles  at 
A,  B,  G,  H,  and  D. 

Extension  of  the  Triangulation  from  the  Measured 

Base. — ^The  fewer  the  number  of  primary  triangles  the  better. 
As  the  measured  base  will  as  a  rule  be  only  about  5  miles  long, 
while  the  sides  of  the  primary  triangles  will  be  from  20  to  30  miles 
in  length,  the  triangulation  must  be  extended  from  the  measured 
base  in  a  systematic  manner,  until  the  sides  of  the  triangles  reach 
about  the  estimated  length  of  the  sides  of  the  largest  triangles  in 
the  survey. 

Thus  in  Fig.  256  let  ab  be  the  measured  base,  c  and  d  the 
nearest  stations  selected  so  that  abc  and  abd  are  nearly  equilateral. 
All  the  angles  of  the  triangles  abc,  abd  are  observed,  and  the  sides 
AC,  BC,  AD,  BD  Calculated  from  these  and  the  measured  base  ab. 
Then  in  the  triangle  adc  we  have  the  two  sides  ad,  ac,  and  the 
included  angle  from  which  to  calculate  cd.  Similarly  cd  may  be 
calculated  from  bc,  bd,  and  the  included  angle,  and  the  mean  of 
the  results  may  be  taken  as  the  length  of  cd. 

The  angles  of  the  triangles  cde  and  cdf  are  then  observed 
and  EF  calculated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.    Then  the  process 
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is  repeated,  and  gh  found.  If  gh  is  of  the  required  length,  the 
primary  triangulation  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  main 
triangles  laid  out  from  gh  as  gkh,  &c.  If  not,  the  process  is 
continued  until  the  required  length  is  attained. 

Instruments. — As  already  stated,  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom  a  3  ft.  theodolite  was  used  to  measure  the 
angles  of  the  primary  triangles,  a  1 2  in.  theodolite  being  used  for 
the  secondary  triangles,  and  7  in.  and  5  in.  instruments  for  the 
tertiary  triangles ;  a  2  ft.  6  in.  theodolite  reading  to  single  seconds 


Fig.  256. — Extension  of  Triangulation  from  Measured  Base. 

was  used  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  was 
previously  supposed  that  the  larger  the  diameter  the  greater  the 
accuracy  which  could  be  attained,  but  it  is  now  found  that  there 
is  no  gain  in  having  the  diameter  more  than  12  in. 

Fig.  257  shows  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms'  12  in.  theodolite. 
Each  circle  is  read  by  two  micrometer  microscopes  to  i  second  of 
arc.  Pointer  microscopes  are  furnished  for  reading  the  figures. 
The  focal  length  of  the  telescope  is  about  19  in.,  aperture  of 
object  glass  2^j^  in.  These  instruments  are  furnished  with  three 
astronomical  eyepieces,  one  diagonal  eyepiece,  and  an  eyepiece 
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*'S'  ^57- — Ttouglilon  i!i  Simms'  i 
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micrometer.  In  the  figure  there  is  also  shown  a  striding  level 
for  levelling  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  axis  a  lamp  for  illuminating  the  cross  hairs. 

With  a  12  in.  theodolite,  one  or  two  7  in.  instruments,  and 
several  5  in.,  a  fairly  accurate  and  extensive  trigonometrical  survey 
can  be  made. 

Observation  of  the  Angles :  Method  of  Repetition.— 

On  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  angles  were  observed  a  great  many 
times,  and  the  mean  of  the  observations  taken.  This  is  the  best 
practical  method.  There  is  another  method  which  consists  in 
"repeating"  the  observation  say  10  or  20  times,  the  total  as 
read  by  the  vernier  being  divided  by  10  or  20  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  this  method  the  angle  is  only  read  once  on  the 
verniers  at  the  end  of  the  last  observation,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
eliminate  all  errors  of  centring  and  dividing.  It  is  much  used  by 
French  engineers  and  on  the  Continent  Borda's  repeating  circle 
was  used  for  the  primary  and  secondary  triangles.  In  theory  this 
method  is  apparently  perfect,  but  from  defects  of  materials  and 
workmanship,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  tangent  and  clamping 
screws  to  produce  absolute  stability,  it  is  found  in  practice  to 
repeat  the  error  along  with  the  angle  measured,  so  that  a  small 
repeating  theodolite  is  not  equal  to  a  larger  and  heavier  ordinary 
theodolite. 

Method  of  observing  Horizontal  Angles  adopted  on 
Ordnance  Survey  of  United  Kingdom. — Let  a,  b,  c  be 

stations  to  be  observed  in  order  of  azimuth.  The  telescope  is 
first  directed  to  a,  and  the  cross  hairs  are  made  to  bisect  the 
object  presented  by  a,  then  the  microscopes  or  verniers  of  the 
horizontal  circle  are  read  and  recorded,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
vertical  circle  if  necessary.  The  telescope  is  then  turned  to  b, 
which  is  observed  in  the  same  manner;  then  c  and  the  other 
stations  if  any.  Coming  round  by  continuous  motion  to  a,  it  is 
again  observed,  and  the  agreement  of  the  second  reading  on  a 
with  the  first  is  some  test  of  the  stability  of  the  instrument.*  In 
taking  this  round  of  angles,  or  "  arc  "  as  it  is  called,  the  interval 
of  time  between  the  first  and  second  observations  of  a  should  be 

*  This  is  called  "  closing  the  horizon." 
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as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  due  care  in  taking  observations. 
Before  taking  the  next  "arc"  the  horizontal  circle  is  moved 
through  20°  or  30°.  Thus  a  different  set  of  divisions  of  the  hori- 
zontal circle  is  used  for  each  "  arc,"  which  tends  to  eliminate  the 
errors  of  graduation  of  the  horizontal  circle.  Each  "  arc "  at  a 
station  should  have  a  "  referring  point "  to  which  all  the  angular 
measurements  are  referred ;  the  observations  of  each  "  arc  "  com- 
mencing and  finishing  with  this  point.  Usually  from  among  the 
points  which  have  to  be  observed  that  which  affords  the  best 
object  for  precise  observation  is  selected  as  the  "  referring  point." 
For  mountain  tops  a  "referring  object"  is  constructed  of  two 
rectangular  plates  of  metal  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  their 
edges  parallel  and  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the 
light  of  the  sky  seen  through  appears  as  a  vertical  line  about 
10  seconds  in  width.  The  best  distance  for  this  object  is  from 
I  to  2  miles. 

General  Method  of  observing  Angles.— When  the  ob- 
server has  "  closed  the  horizon,"  if  the  first  and  last  readings  of 
the  horizontal  circle  do  not  agree,  the  error  is  divided  among 
the  angles  in  proportion  to  their  number,  irrespective  of  the  size 
of  the  angles.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  this  correction  adds 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  and  therefore  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  read  the  angles  without  closing  the  horizon. 

When  the  station  is  high  there  is  usually  a  twisting  of  its  upper 
part,  in  clear  weather,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion.  This 
has  been  observed  to  amount  to  i  second  in  a  minute  of  time 
on  a  station  75  ft.  high.  To  eliminate  the  error  due  to  this  the 
angles  are  read  both  to  left  and  to  right — that  is,  the  telescope  is 
first  directed  to  the  extreme  left  hand  object,  and  the  angles  are 
measured  round  from  left  to  right.  Then  the  telescope  is  directed 
to  the  extreme  right  hand  object,  and  the  angles  are  read  round 
from  right  to  left. 

To  eliminate  errors  of  adjustment  of  collimation  line  and 
levelling  of  horizontal  axis  both  "  faces "  of  the  instrument  are 
used  (see  page  83,  Chapter  II.). 

To  eliminate  errors  due  to  eccentricity  opposite  verniers  or 
micrometers  are  read. 

To  eliminate  errors  of  graduation  of  horizontal  circle  each 
angle  is  read  on  different  parts  of  the  horizontal  circle.      To 
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effect  this  the  limb  is  moved  after  each  set  of  readings  an  angle 
equal  to  ,  where  n  is  the  number  of  sets  of  observations 

to  be  taken.* 

For  fully  detailed  instructions  for  observing  angles  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  modern  practice  see  Instructions  for  Secondary 
Triangulation,  page  471. 

If  circumstances  should  arise  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  do 
triangulation  work  with  an  ordinary  theodolite  reading  to  30 
seconds  only,  the  method  of  repetition  may  do  well  if  there  is  no 
movement  due  to  the  clamping.  The  repetitions  should  be  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 

All  the  angles  of  every  triangle  are  to  be  observed,  but  in  any 
case  where  this  is  not  possible  the  unobserved  angle  should  be  as 
nearly  90''  as  possible. 

Time  for  observing  Angles. — In  clear  weather  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  even  fair  results  during,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day.  Up  till  about  4  p.m.  in  summer  the  air  is  so  tremulous  from 
heat  that  the  accurate  direction  of  the  cross  hairs  on  a  distant 
object  is  very  difficult.  From  about  4  p.m.  till  dusk,  in  clear 
weather  in  summer,  observations  may  be  made.  In  cloudy 
weather,  with  clear  air,  good  observations  can  be  made  all  day. 
Work  with  heliostats  can  be  done  in  clear  weather  only.  A  line 
of  sight  high  above  the  ground  is  not  so  much  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric conditions  as  a  low  line.t 

Night  observations  are  slightly  more  accurate  than  day  obser- 
vations, while  the  cost  of  night  signals  is  less  than  that  of  good 
heliostats.      Night  signals  can  usually  be  attended  to  by  the 

*  When  the  instniment  used  is  not  a  transit  and  the  telescope  cannot  be 
rotated  on  its  horizontal  axis  through  180**  nor  lifted  out  of  its  l>earings  and 
turned  end  for  end,  then  both  faces  cannot  be  used.     In  this  case  the  limb 

should  be  moved  by  ^ —  after  each  set  of  readings  :  this  will  eliminate  most  of 

n 

the  error  due  to  collimation  line  being  out  of  adjustment  and  also  of  hori- 
zontal axis. 

t  If  the  country  in  which  the  observations  are  taken  is  flat,  owing  to  the 
stratum  of  air  near  the  surface  being  disturbed  liy  exhalations  and  inequalities 
of  temperature  and  density,  accurate  observations  are  not  possible  unless  the 
instrument  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  See  portable  scaffold 
of  Ordnance  Survey,  jxige  431. 
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same  men  as  attend  the  heliostats,  while  the  available  time  of 
observing,  in  dear  weather,  is  more  than  doubled  by  working  at 
night. 

Accuracy  of  Measurements  of  Angles.— The  probable 

error  of  a  single  measurement  with  Ramsden's  3  ft.  theodolite 
used  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  0.20 
second.  On  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  theo- 
dolites 3  ft.  and  2  ft.  diameter,  read  by  five  equidistant  micro- 
scopes, were  used.  Every  angle  was  measured  twice  in  each 
position  of  the  zero  of  the  horizontal  circle,  of  which  positions 
there  were  generally  ten ;  the  total  number  of  measurements  of  an 
angle  was  never  less  than  twenty.  An  examination  of  1,407  angles 
showed  that  the  probable  error  of  an  observed  angle  was  on  the 
average  ±0.28  second.  In  the  observations  of  six  triangles  by 
Professor  Bache  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
the  maximum  error  was  0.60  second. 

Reduction  of  Angles  to  the  Centre  of  Station.— In 

many  cases  it  will  be  impossible  to  set  the  instrument  precisely 
over  the  stations  when  church  spires,  &c.,  are  selected  as  stations. 
When  this  is  so,  the  angle  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  centre  of  the 
station  as  follows : — 

In  Fig.  258  let  c  be  the  centre  of  the  station,  b  the  right  hand 
object,  A  the  left  hand  object,  and  boa  the  required  angle.  Set 
up  the  instrument  at  d  as  near  to  c  as  possible,  and  measure  the 
angle  bda.  The  angle  bda  will  be  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater 
than  the  angle  boa  according  as  d  lies  without  the  circle  passing 
through  B,  c,  A ;  upon  its  circumference ;  or  within  it. 

Observe  the  angle  ado  called  the  "angle  of  direction," 
between  the  left  hand  object  and  the  centre  of  the  station ;  also 
measure  dc. 

Calculate  the  distances  cb  and  ca  with  the  angle  bda  ;  as  bda 
will  not  differ  much  from  bca,  this  will  give  these  distances  near 
enough  to  reduce  the  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  station. 

Then— 

.  CD  sin  (bda  +  ADc)     CD  sin  adc 
bca  =  bda  + ^-. ^- -, — 

CB  sm  I  CA  sm  i 

^•"  other  words,  the  last  two  terms  of  the  above  will  be  the  correc- 
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tion  in  seconds  to  be  added  or  subtracted.     The  algebraic  signs  of 
the  sines  must  be  attended  to.     Log  sin  i"  =  4.6855749. 

The  point  d  should  be  selected  so  that  all  the  signals  such  as 
B  and  A  can  be  seen  from  it.  It  will  then  only  be  necessary  to 
measure  the  one  angle  of  direction  adc  and  the  one  distance  do. 
The  angle  between  a,  c,  and  each  of  the  other  signals  is  then 
calculated  as  above,  and  the  angles  between  the  several  stations 
obtained  by  subtraction.  Thus  in  Fig.  258  let  e  be  another 
signal,  the  angles  ace  and  acb  are  calculated,  then  the  angle 

ECB  =  ACB  —  ACE. 

If  the  centre  of  the  tower  c  cannot  be  seen  or  measured  to  as 
in  Fig.  259,  set  the  theodolite  at  b  and  turn  the  telescope  so  that 
its  line  of  sight  is  tangent  to  the  tower  at  k  and  l.     Measure  on 


Fig.  258. 

Reduction  of  Angles  to  Centre 
of  Station. 


Fig.  259.  Fig.  260. 

Sighting  to  Centre  of  Tower. 


these  tangents  equal  distances  be,  bd,  and  direct  the  telescope  to 
p,  the  centre  of  the  line  de.  The  telescope  will  then  be  directed 
to  the  centre  of  the  tower. 

The  distance  bc  =  bh  +  radius  of  tower.  The  radius  of  tower 
may  be  deduced  by  measuring  its  circumference. 

If  the  tower  or  building  is  rectangular,  as  in  P'lg.  260,  measure 

BL,  BP.     Take  any  point  h  on  bl,  and  make  bd  =  bh  ~.    Then 

BL 

DH  will  be  parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  the  tower  pl  and  a  line 
joining  b  and  k,  the  centre  of  dh,  will  bisect  the  diagonal  pl  at 
the  centre  of  the  tower  c. 

BL 


The  distance  bc  =  bk 


BH 
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Correction  of  the  Errors  of  the  Angeles. — The  most 

accurate  adjustment  of  the  angles  of  a  system  of  triangulation  is 
that  by  the  "  method  of  least  squares."  The  most  rigid  adjust- 
ment by  this  method  is  effected  when  the  whole  triangulation  is 
adjusted  in  one  mass,  all  the  angles  being  simultaneously  con- 
sidered. The  angles  should  be  adjusted  so  that  not  only  the  sum 
of  the  angles  in  any  triangle  is  equal  to  180°  plus  the  spherical 
excess,  but  also  so  that  the  calculated  length  of  any  side  found 
through  independent  sets  of  triangles  shall  be  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  most  laborious  even  for 
the  simplest  cases.  The  total  number  of  equations  of  condition 
in  the  case  of  the  triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  920,  and  if  the  whole  had  been  reduced  in 
one  mass,  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  as  it  should  have  been, 
the  solution  of  an  equation  of  920  unknown  quantities  would  have 
occurred  as  a  part  of  the  work.  To  avoid  this  the  triangulation 
was  divided  into  2 1  parts  or  figures.  Four  of  these,  not  adjacent, 
were  first  adjusted  by  another  method,  and  the  corrections  de- 
termined in  these  figures  were  carried  into  the  equations  of  con- 
dition of  the  adjacent  figures.  The  average  number  of  equations 
in  a  figure  was  44 ;  the  largest  equation  was  one  of  7  7  unknown 
quantities. 

The  triangulation  of  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India 
is  worked  out  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  Although  this 
entails  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  it  is  thoroughly  carried 
out. 

By  considering  the  quadrilateral  figures  formed  by  pairs  of 
adjacent  triangles,  and  adjusting  the  angles  of  each  quadrilateral, 
an  adjustment  of  considerable  accuracy  may  be  obtained  without 
using  the  method  of  least  squares,  but  even  this  is  too  laborious 
for  ordinary  practice. 

As  a  general  rule  the  surveyor  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
simple  adjustment  of  the  angles  of  each  triangle  as  follows : — 


Calculation  of  Spherical  Excess. — The  first  operation  is 

to  calculate  the  "spherical  excess."  The  sum  of  the  three  angles 
of  a  spherical  triangle  exceeds  180°  by  an  amount  which  depends 
on  the  area  of  the  triangle,  and  is  called  the  "  spherical  excess." 
For  a  triangle  about  76  sq.  miles  in  area,  of  equilateral  shape 
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and  having  sides  13  miles  long,  the  spherical  excess  is  i  second. 
For  a  triangle  with  sides  102  miles  long  the  spherical  excess  is  i 
minute.     Approximately  the  spherical  excess  in  seconds  is — 

Area  in  square  miles 

TsTs        7 

The  formula  for  the  spherical  excess  is — 

Spherical  excess  e  in  seconds  =  s  x    ^ 

where  s  =  area  of  triangle,  r=mean  radius  of  earth;  s  and  r  must 
be  in  the  same  measure,  /.^.,  square  feet  and  lineal  feet,  square 
metres  and  lineal  metres,  &c.  As  s  is  small  compared  with  r^, 
the  area  of  the  triangle  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  computing  the  spherical  excess  by  treating  the  triangle  as  if  it 
were  plane — that  is,  the  area  may  be  calculated  simply  from  the 
observed  angles  and  the  known  side  by  plane  trigonometry.  If 
the  earth's  mean  radius  is  taken  as  20,888,761  ft.,  then — 

Log  — =  9-3254o>  whence  log  ^  =  log  s  -  9.32540. 

040000 

Taking  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth  as  20,888,629  ft.,  log 

648000     —  — 

— -3 — =  10.6746069,  whence  log  ^  =  log  s+  10.6746069. 

When  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  known — 
When  two  angles  and  the  adjacent  side  are  known — 


s  =  ia 


9    sm  B  sm  c 
sin  (b  +  c) 


Adjustment  of  the  Angeles. — Having  calculated  the  spheri- 
cal excess,  the  sum  of  the  three  observed  angles  of  any  triangle 
should  be  equal  to  1 80°  +  the  spherical  excess.  If  it  is  not,  the 
difference  must  be  distributed  among  the  angles. 

If  all  the  observations  are  considered  to  be  equally  accurate, 
J  of  the  total  error  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  each  of 
the  angles  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  angles  are  the  averages  of 
unequal  numbers  of  observations  the  errors  may  be  distributed 
among  the  angles  inversely  as  the  number  of  observations  or 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  observations,  i>.,  pro- 
portionately to  the  reciprocals  or  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  squares 
of  the  numbers  of  observations. 
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Example  of  Correction  and  Adjustment  of  Angeles  of 

a  Triang^le. — As  an  example,*  let  a  be  East  Lomond  in  Fifeshire, 
B  Bencleuch  in  the  Ochils,  and  c  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh. 
The  observed  angles  were — 

A    83°  55'  46.06'  by  7  observations 

B    45*  38' 55.19"       6 
c    50"  25'  15.83"     20 


19 


179°  59'  57-08' 
i8o'*  +  tf=i8o°    o'    2.79" 


Error         5-71" 

1.  Correction  by  reciprocals  of  number  of  observations — 

1  =  0.143  Correction  of  a=      ^^  x  5.71"  =  2.27* 

0.360 

1^  =  o.  167  Similarly  correction  of  b      -     =  2.65* 

^*(y  =  0.050  and  correction  of  c      -        -     =o«79'' 

0.360  Total  correction  =  5.7 1'' 

2.  Correction  by  reciprocals  of  squares  of  number  of  observations — 

j\  =  0.02245  Correction  of  a  = 45  x  5.7 1*  =  2.43' 

<^'05273 
3^^  =  0.02778  Similarly  correction  of  B        -       =3.01' 

^1.^  =  0.00250  Correction  of  c  similarly        -       =0.27* 

005273  Total  correction  =  5.7 1" 

The  length  of  the  given  side  a  being  146,335  ft.,  by  the  first 
method  of  correcting  the  angles  for  the  other  sides  b  and  c  we 
get  105230.2  ft.  and  1 13423.3  ft.  By  the  second  method  of  cor- 
recting the  angles  the  sides  b  and  ^  would  be  105230.29  ft.  and 
113423.0  ft. 

As  a  rule  it  will  be  sufficient  to  distribute  the  error  propor- 
tionally to  the  reciprocals  of  the  number  of  observations. 

Adjustment  of  Angeles  inversely  as  "Weig^hts"  of 

Observations. — A  more  accurate  but  more  laborious  method  is 
to  distribute  the  error  inversely  as  the  "  weights  "  of  the  observa- 
tions, for  which  Gauss*  rule  is  generally  used.  Gauss'  rule  is  as 
follows : — 

•  Ainslie's  Land  Surveying,  by  Galbraith, 
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Let  /,  /j,  /g  =  the  observations  of  any  angle  a  in  seconds. 
n  =  number  of  observations. 
m  =  average  of  observations. 
Then  ni  -  /,  ;//  —  /j,  m-l^  =  errors  of  individual  observations, 
and  the  weight  of  the  observation  of  the  angle  a  is — 

|«2 


Similarly  the  weights  of  the  observations  of  the  angles  b  and  c  are 
found.  Putting  x^  y^  and  z  for  the  weights  of  the  observations  of 
the  angles  a,  b,  and  c  respectively,  the  error  in  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  a,  b,  c  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  proportional 

to  -,    -,   and  -,  which  are  to  be  algebraically  added  to  a,  b, 
X    y  z 

and  c. 

Calculation  of  the  Sides  of  the  Triangles.— Three 

methods  of  calculating  the  sides  of  the  triangles  may  be  em- 
ployed, viz. : — 

1.  Spherical  trigonometry. 

2.  Delambre's  method. 

3.  Legendre's  method. 

Calculation  by  Spherical  Trigonometry. — One  side  of 

a  triangle  and  all  the  angles  being  known,  the  other  sides  may 
be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry. 
This,  however,  is  very  troublesome,  and  the  other  methods  give 
equally  correct  results,  with  less  labour. 

Calculation   by   Delambre's   Method. —  If  the   three 

angular  points  of  a  spherical  triangle  be  joined  by  straight  lines, 
these  will  be  chords  of  the  arcs,  and  will  form  a  plane  triangle. 
Reduce  the  given  spherical  side  to  its  chord  and  the  spherical 
angles  to  the  plane  angles  between  the  chords.  Calculate  the 
other  sides  or  chords  by  plane  trigonometry,  and  then  calculate 
their  corresponding  arcs. 

Calculation  by  Legendre's  Method.— Legendre's  theorem 
is — "  In  any  spherical  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  very  small 
compared  with  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  if  each  of  the  angles  be 
diminished  by  \  of  the  true  spherical  excess,  the  sines  of  these 
angles  will  be  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  opposite  sides, 
and  the  triangle  may  therefore  be  calculated  as  if  it  were  plane." 
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The  reduction  of  the  spherical  angles  to  the  plane  angles 
included  between  the  chords  in  Delambre's  method  is  laborious. 
I^egendre's  method  is  simple  and  is  most  commonly  used.  The 
difference  between  the  results  of  computation  by  the  three 
methods  is  only  a  small  fraction  in  loo  miles.  In  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  most  of  the  triangles  were 
computed  by  Delambre's  method  and  checked  by  Legendre's 
method.  In  the  French  Base  du  Systeme  Miirique  all  three 
methods  were  employed.  Having  corrected  the  angles,  \  of  the 
spherical  excess  is  then  deducted  from  each  of  the  corrected 
angles,  and  with  the  known  side  and  these  last  angles  the  triangle 
is  calculated  by  plane  trigonometry. 

Summary  of  Operations  in  Computation  of  Triangles  by  Le- 
gendre's  Method, — i.  Calculate  the  area  of  the  triangle  from  the 
observed  angles  and  the  given  side  as  if  it  were  plane. 

2.  From  this  area  calculate  the  spherical  excess. 

3.  Find  the  total  error  of  measurement  of  the  angles,  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  observed  angles  and  180"  + 
spherical  excess. 

4.  Correct  the  angles  by  distributing  the  error  among  them  as 
already  described. 

5.  From  each  corrected  angle  deduct  ^  of  the  spherical  excess. 

6.  With  these  last  angles  and  the  given  side  calculate  the 
other  sides  by  plane  trigonometry. 

Calculation  of  the  Astronomical  Co-ordinates  of  the 

Stations. — These  are  the  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  lati- 
tude and  longitude  and  direction  of  the  meridian  must  be  very 
accurately  determined  at  one  station  by  a  number  of  astronomical 
observations,  for  which  see  Chapter  X.  In  order  to  find  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  and  azimuths  of  the  other  stations  we 
have  then  only  to  solve  the  problem,  "  Given  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  a,  and  the  distance  and  bearing  ab,  to  find  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  b,"  for  each  station  in  succession.  This 
problem,  as  well  as  the  converse,  "  Given  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  A  and  B,  to  find  the  distance  ab  and  the  azimuth  from 
each  to  the  other,"  has  already  been  given  on  page  409,  Chapter  XI. 
These  calculated  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths  are  called 
"geodetic"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  observed  astronomical 
latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths.    The  computations  are  checked 
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and  adjusted  by  taking  astronomical  observations  for  meridian, 
latitude,  and  longitude  at  other  stations  throughout  the  survey ; 
the  mean  of  these  astronomical  observations  thus  determines  the 
astronomical  co-ordinates  of  the  survey  considered  as  a  whole. 

When  an  astronomical  observatory  is  included  in  the  survey, 
advantage  may  be  t^ken  of  it  to  get  an  accurate  determination  of 
meridian,  latitude,  and  longitude.  The  observed  and  calculated 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  a  place  will  not  always  agree  even  if 
the  earth  is  considered  to  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  This  is 
owing  to  the  irregular  form  and  density  of  the  earth,  resulting 
in  local  attraction  of  the  plumb  line.  The  difference  between 
the  **  geodetic  "  and  astronomical  latitudes  and  longitudes  is  termed 
the  "  station  error."  At  32  stations  of  the  primary  triangulation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  latitudes  were  determined  with  Ramsden's 
&  Airy's  zenith  sectors.  The  zenith  telescope  was  also  used  for 
determination  of  latitude.  In  a  single  night  with  this  instrument  a 
very  accurate  result  with  a  probable  error  of  about  0.3"  or  0.4"  can 
be  obtained  from  say  20  pairs  of  stars;  usually  for  the  highest 
possible  precision  four  or  ^vi^  nights  are  necessary.  Observations 
for  meridian  were  made  with  I  he  theodolite  at  a  large  number 
of  stations,  the  stars  a,  8,  and  A,  Ursaj  Minoris,  and  51  Cephei 
being  those  observed  and  always  at  their  greatest  azimuths.  At 
6  stations  the  probable  error  of  the  result  was  under  0.4",  at  12 
stations  under  0.5",  and  at  34  stations  under  0.7",  so  that  the 
absolute  azimuth  of  the  whole  network  of  triangles  was  determined 
with  extreme  accuracy. 

Polar  Spherical  Co-ordinates.— The  polar  spherical  co- 
ordinates of  one  point  with  reference  to  another  point  are  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle  passing  through  them,  i,e.^  the  distance  between 
the  points,  and  the  azimuth  or  true  bearing  of  the  arc. 

Rectangular  Spherical  Co  ordinates.  —  The  axes  of 

rectangular  spherical  co-ordinates  are  a  meridian  and  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  For  short  distances  these  may  be  taken  as  being 
in  one  plane.  For  greater  distances  than  50  miles  new  meridians 
must  be  used. 

Survejring  of  Interior  Detail— After  the  execution  of 
the  triangulation  the  details  are  surveyed  by  the  ordinary  methods 
with  chain,  compass  and  chain,  theodolite,  plane  table,  &c.  &c. 

2  H 
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Tacheometry  or  stadia  work  is  very  useful  for  this  part  of  the 
survey.  All  surveys  of  detail,  as  for  instance  traverses,  are  made 
to  check  in  on  the  stations  of  the  triangulation.  The  various 
methods  which  will  be  adopted  for  the  survey  of  the  interior 
detail  are  fully  described  in  Chapters  I.,  II.,  and  VI. 

Levelling^. — The  heights  of  the  very  high  principal  stations 
and  other  very  high  points  may  be  determined  by  trigonometrical 
levelling,  for  which  see  Chapter  III.  The  principal  levelling  of 
the  survey  will,  however,  consist  of  lines  of  "  precise  levels  "  run 
across  the  area  surveyed.  For  precise  levelling  sec  Chapter  III. 
On  these  lines  bench  marks  are  left  about  4  or  5  miles  apart. 
From  these  bench  marks  other  bench  marks  are  established 
throughout  the  survey  from  \  mile  to  1  mile  apart,  by  ordinary 
spirit  levelling.  From  the  bench  marks  all  the  levelling  of  the 
survey  for  contours,  &c  &c.,  is  executed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
as  described  in  Chapter  III.  The  6  in.  Ordnance  map  of  the 
United  Kingdom  gives  contours  at  25  ft.,  50  ft.,  and  100  ft. 
Generally  the  contours  should  be  at  much  less  intervals  (see 
Chapter  III.).  When  it  is  not  possible  to  level  from  mean  sea 
level  or  assumed  mean  sea  level  at  the  coast,  the  datum  of  the 
levels  of  the  survey  must  be  fixed  by  assuming  an  elevation  above 
mean  sea  level  for  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  survey.  This 
may  be  determined  from  barometric  observations,  for  which  see 
Chapter  III. 

Cost  of  Trigonometrical  Surveys. —In  the  case  of  the 
primary  triangulation  of  500,000  square  miles  of  country  executed 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  which  1,295  primary 
stations  were  fixed,  the  cost  of  the  triangulation  was  about  ;^6o 
per  station,  including  base  measurements.  The  total  cost  of  this 
primary  triangulation  was  ;;^8o,ooo,  and  the  average  cost  about 
3s.  4d.  per  square  mile  ;  8  in.  theodolites  reading  by  microscope 
to  2  seconds  were  used. 

Below  are  given  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  Instructions 
for  secondary  and  tertiary  triangulation.*  These  are  the  result  of 
many  years'  experience,  and  show  the  best  American  practice. 


Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 


SECONDARY  TRI ANGULATION. 
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Instructions  for  Sfxondary  Triangulation. 


Locating  Stations. — In  locating  stations  it  is  desirable  to  fix  them  at  such 
points  as  give  good  conditioned  triangles.  The  smallest  angle  in  any  triangle 
should  never  be  less  than  30",  and  but  few  of  these  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  system.  The  triangles  should  lie  in  such  a  way  that  pointings  can  be 
made  from  any  station  to  the  stations  immediately  above  and  below  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river — that  is,  blind  lines  should  always  be  avoided.  Other 
things  being  equal,  stations  should  be  set  where  they  can  be  readily  found  and 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Reading  Angles.  —The  angles  will  be  read  with  T.  &  S.  theodolites  Nos. 
I  and  2.     The  instruments  will  be  mounted  firmly  and  protected  from  sun  and 
wind  when  in  use.     The  value  of  the  angle  will  be 
determined  by  eight  combined  results  read  as  follows 
(see  Fig.  261) : — 

The  instrument  being  at  A,  carefully  levelled  and 
in  good  adjustment,  with  the  vertical  circle  to  the 
right  or  telescope  direct  and  lower  motion  fixed,  point 
successively  to  A  i,  2,  3,  4,  recording  the  reading 
of  both  micrometers  for  each  pointing.  This  gives 
a  ix)sitive  result  for  each  angle.  Then  point  to  A 
4,  3,  2,  I,  and  record  readings  as  before.  This  gives 
a  negative  result  for  each  angle.  A  mean  of  the  two 
gives  one  combined  result.  The  readings  in  a  positive 
and  negative  direction  will  eliminate  twist  of  station 
or  instrument,  provided  that  the  readings  occupy  but 
a  short  period  of  time,  during  which  the  twist,  if  any, 
is  uniform. 

For  the  next  combined  result.  The  telescope  will 
now  be  reversed,  that  is  revolved  through,  leaving  the  pivots  in  the  same  wyes, 
and  the  whole  will  be  revolved  180"  in  azimuth.  The  vertical  circle  will  then 
be  on  the  left ;  the  limb  will  be  shifted  22^°,  and  the  stations  will  be  read  for- 
ward and  back  as  before.  The  notes  for  this  series  will  be  headed  circle  left. 
Reversing  the  telescope  will  eliminate  errors  of  collimation,  small  level  errors, 
and  inequality  of  pivots.  Shifting  the  limb  so  as  to  read  the  angles  at  equal  in- 
tervals around  the  circle  will  eliminate  periodic  errors  and  errors  of  graduation. 

The  same  programme  is  followed  until  all  the  results  are  obtained,  the  limb 
being  shifted  and  the  telescope  reversed  after  each  combined  result. 

The  micrometers  should  be  adjusted  so  the  run  will  be  nearly  zero.  This 
should,  however,  be  tested  at  the  beginning  of  each  day's  work,  and  entered  in 
the  notebook. 

dosing  Triangles. — The  error  in  closing  a  triangle  should  rarely  reach  and 
never  exceed  6  seconds,  and  the  average  closure  should  be  much  below  this. 
This  will  require  great  care  in  the  centring  of  instruments  and  targets.  A  dis- 
crepancy of  \  in.  will  give  an  error  of  a  second  in  a  distance  of  I  mile.  A 
transparent  cloth  phaseless  target  will  be  used,  the  size  varying  with  the 
length  of  triangle  sides. 


Fig.  261. 
Observing  Angles. 
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Base  Lines. — Base  lines  will  be  measured  at  intervals  of  atx>ut  75  miles. 
This  will  be  done  with  the  300  ft.  steel  tape.  The  line  should  be  carefully 
staked  out  and  its  grade  determined  instrumentally.  Supporting  stakes  will  be 
driven  at  intervals  of  30  ft.  The  stakes  marking  the  extremities  of  each  tape 
will  be  firmly  set  and  free  fron^  any  disturbing  influence  due  to  tension  of 
tape  or  otherwise.  On  these  stakes  strips  of  zinc  will  be  fastened  and  remain 
until  the  whole  measurement  is  completed.  The  temperature  of  the  tape 
will  be  determined  by  three  thermometers  placed  near  the  ends  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  tape.  They  will  be  attached  to  suitable  supports  and  placed 
with  their  bulbs  near  the  tape  when  measurements  are  being  taken.  Ob- 
servers must  be  careful  to  keep  sufficiently  far  away  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
thermometers. 

The  ta{)e  will  l>e  suspended  in  hooks  at  intervals  of  30  ft.,  and  attached  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  swing  freely  and  eliminate  friction  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  tension  of  the  tape  will  be  kept  uniform  while  measuring  by  attaching  a 
weight  of  16  lbs.  The  extremity  of  each  tape  length  will  be  marked  on  the 
zinc  strips  with  a  fine  line  and  suitably  numbered.  The  preservation  of  these 
strips  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  comparison  of  each  taj^e  length  at  any  future 
time. 

The  line  should  be  measured  two  or  more  times,  with  a  discrepancy  when 
reduced  of  not  more  than  i  in  250,000.  This  can  readily  be  done  if  measure- 
ments are  made  on  cloudy  days  or  at  night. 

Observations  for  Azimuth, — The  azimuth  of  each  base  line  will  be  deter- 
mined by  observing,  with  a  triangulation  instrument,  two  closely  circumpolar 
stars  at  elongation  on  two  different  nights.  The  instrument  and  light  should 
preferably  be  at  the  extremities  of  the  base  or  a  triangle  side.  The  following 
order  of  observing  will  be  used  : — 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Circle  right. 
Point  to  light. 
Point  to  star  and 
note  time. 

Shift  limb  45°. 
Circle  left. 
Point  to  light. 
Point  to  star  and 

Shift  limb  45°. 
Circle  left. 
Point  to  light. 
Point  to  star  an<l 

Shift  limb  45". 
Circle  right. 
Point  to  light. 
Point  to  star  and 

Read  level  direct 
and  reverse. 

note  time. 
Read  level  direct 

note  time. 
Read  level  direct 

note  time. 
Read  level  direct 

Point  to  star  and 
note  time. 

and  reverse. 
Point  to  star  and 

and  reverse. 
Point  to  star  and 

and  reverse. 
Point  to  star  and 

Point  to  light. 

note  lime. 
Point  to  light. 

note  time. 
Point  to  light. 

note  time. 
Point  to  light. 

On  the  second  night  repeat  this  programme,  starting  with  a  reading  of  limb 
45°  greater  than  the  last  reading  of  the  previous  evening. 

It  will  probably  be  found  most  convenient  in  these  observations  to  use 
Polaris,  S  Ursse  Minoris,  \  Ursse  Minoris,  and  51  Cephei. 
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The  time  will  be  determined  by  observing  the  meridian  passage  of  high  and 
low  stars. 

Stone  Line  Bench  Marks. — At  intervals  of  alx>ut  3  miles  along  the  river, 
lines  of  pipe  and  tile  marks  will  be  set  for  future  surveys. 

These  lines  will  be  numbered  and  located  about  as  shown  on  maps  on  file 
in  this  office. 

The  marks  nearest  the  river  will  Ix;  far  enough  back  to  be  safe  from  erosion 
for  many  years  ;  the  others  will  ht  \  mile  farther  l)ack. 

In  cases  where  the  bluffs  are  near  the  river  the  rear  marks  may  be  omitted. 
The  marks  will  preferably  be  placed  at  property  corners,  along  public  roads,  or 
on  property  lines,  in  places  where  they  can  l)e  readily  found  and  where  ihey 
will  not  l)e  liable  to  disturliance. 

It  is  (lcsiral>le  to  determine  the  azimuth  and  distance  between  the  successive 
marks  on  the  same  line  when  practicable.  The  marks  should  also  lie  as  nearly 
in  a  line  as  the  conditions  of  location  above  named  will  admit. 

The  marks  will  be  connected  directly  with  the  secondary  triangulation, 
where  practicable,  by  three  pointings  from  two  or  more  secondary  stations,  and 
an  equal  number  from  the  ix)int  to  be  located  to  two  stations  that  will  give  a 
fairly  good  triangle. 

Where  the  points  cannot  be  located  directly  from  the  secondary  work,  a 
tertiary  system  may  be  used,  starting  and  closing  on  a  secondary  line.  In  this 
work  the  angles  may  be  read  with  a  good  10  second  theodolite,  and  the  tiiangles 
should  close  within  15  seconds.  A  steel  tape  or  chain  may  also  be  used,  where 
desirable,  in  locating  the  point  which  is  farthest  from  the  river. 

Cutting  Timber.  —Cutting  timber  to  clear  the  lines  of  sight  or  for  material 
with  which  to  build  stations  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  Where 
cutting  is  necessary,  a  strict  account  must  be  kept  of  the  number  of  trees  cut, 
their  size  and  kind  of  timber. 

Descriptions  of  Stations.  — A  minute  description  of  each  station  will  be  made 
and  entered  in  notebook  kept  for  that  purpose.  This  description  uill  be 
complete  for  each  station,  and  will  show  what  the  geodetic  point  is  and  how 
marked.  Its  location  with  reference  to  surrounding  objects  will  be  shown  by 
an  accurate  sketch  giving  azimuth  and  distance  to  bearing  trees,  houses,  or  other 
prominent  objects. 

A  similar  record  will  also  be  kept  of  the  stone  line  marks. 


Tertiary  Triangulation. 

Triangles, — Where  the  secondary  stations  are  more  than  3  miles  apart  a  terti- 
ary system  will  be  carried  giving  points  on  either  Ixink  at  intervals  of  a  mile  or 
less.  This  system  will  begin  on  a  triangle  side  of  the  secondary  system,  or  a  care- 
fully measured  base,  and  all  of  the  available  secondary  stations  will  Ix;  used  in  the 
tertiary  chain.  The  tertiary  work  will  also  close  on  a  line  of  known  length  as 
a  check  on  its  accuracy.  The  discrejiancy  should  not  exceed  i  in  3,000.  The 
system  should  be  laid  out  and  the  angles  read  in  advance  of  the  topogiaphers, 
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so  that  the  azimuths  and  lengths  of  sides  can  be  used  in  checking  stadia 
work. 

StcUions, — The  station  point  may  be  marked  by  a  pole  2  in.  in  diameter 
stuck  into  the  ground,  and  bearing  a  red  and  white  flag  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  sounding  flags.  A  strip  of  white  cloth  wrapped  near  the  bottom 
of  the  pole  will  admit  of  the  pointings  being  made  so  low  down  that  errors 
arising  from  disturbance  of  the  pole  by  the  wind  will  l)e  inappreciable. 

Instrument  Stations. — For  observing,  the  instrument  may  lie  placed  on  an 
ordinary  tripod  centred  over  the  hole  after  the  pole  has  been  removed. 

Observing  Angles. — The  angles  should  be  read  with  a  10  second  instrument 
in  good  adjustment,  and  should  he.  repeated  at  least  three  times  on  diflcrent 
parts  of  the  circle  to  check  errors  of  reading. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  flrst  series  read  on  azimuth.  Having  pointed  to 
the  flrst  station,  read  to  all  of  the  others  in  succession.  Poiiitings  should  also 
be  made  to  all  of  the  sounding  flags  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  prominent  objects 
on  land,  such  as  chimneys,  houses,  &c.,  the  location  of  which  will  serve  to 
check  the  topographical  work. 

For  the  second  scries  slip  the  lower  limb  60*"  and  read  to  the  stations  in 
the  opposite  order  from  the  flrst  series.  Slip  the  limb  the  same  amount  again 
and  read  the  third  series. 

Marking  Stations. — The  river  ends  of  the  stone  lines  will  be  made  points 
in  the  tertiary  system,  and  whenever  practicable  the  stones  should  also  be 
located  Irigonometrically. 

Tertiary  ]X)ints  which  are  likely  to  remain  undisturbed  for  some  time  should 
be  plainly  marked  with  a  strong  stake  2  ft.  high,  the  number  of  the  point,  the 
initials  of  the  observer  and  date  l)eing  marked  on  it  with  red  chalk. 


Map  Projections. 

Projection  to  be  Adopted. — The  particular  kind  of  pro- 
jection to  be  used  in  showing  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a 
map  depends  on  the  area  of  the  survey,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  map  is  required,  and  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  necessary. 

Thus  a  method  of  projection  which  is  accurate  enough  for 
a  small  area  may  be  unsuitable  for  a  large  area;  also  as  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  a  sphere  exactly,  in  every  projection  the 
relative  lengths,  bearings,  areas,  or  latitudes  and  longitudes,  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent  inaccurate,  and  the  purpose  of  the  map 
must  decide  which  of  these  is  to  be  made  correct,  and  the  others 
sacrificed. 

Rectang^ular  Projection. — In  this  projection  the  meridians 
are  all  straight  parallel  lines,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  also 
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straight  parallel  lines  perpendicular  to  the  meridians.  To  construct 
a  map  on  this  projection  draw  a  central  meridian  and  divide  it 
into  degrees  of  latitude  according  to  their  value  at  the  various 
latitudes  as  given  in  Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  of 
division  describe  the  parallels  of  latitude  as  straight  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  central  meridian.  On  the  middle  parallel  of 
latitude  lay  off  the  degrees  of  longitude  according  to  iheir  value 
for  that  latitude  as  given  in  Geodetic  Tables,  and  through  the 
points  found  draw  the  other  meridians  parallel  to  the  central 
meridian. 

This  projection  is  to  be  used  for  surveys  which  are  worked  to 
a  single  meridian,  and  should  not  be  used  for  sheets  containing  a 
larger  area  than  100  sq.  miles.  The  plotting  may  be  done  either 
by  polar  or  rectangular  co  ordinates,  />.,  distance  and  bearing  or 
latitudes  and  departures.  All  straight  lines,  whether  fixed  by 
triangulation  or  ranged  out  by  theodolite  on  the  ground,  will 
be  .straight  on  the  projection,  and  all  such  straight  lines  will 
have  a  constant  bearing  on  the  map,  the  meridians  being  parallel. 
'I'he  greatest  error  in  this  projection  is  in  taking  the  meridians 
to  be  parallel.  In  latitude  40°  in  a  map  of  10  miles  square  the 
error  at  the  corners  in  longitude  is  about  20  ft.  At  the  ecjuator 
there  is  no  distortion. 

Such  a  map,  if  plotted  from  distances  and  bearings  or  latitudes 
and  departures,  and  referred  to  a  single  meridian,  gives  correct 
distances,  bearings  (with  reference  to  the  meridian  adopted),  and 
areas.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  indicated  on  the  map  thus 
plotted  will,  however,  be  approximate,  the  error  depending  upon 
the  distance  from  the  equator. 

A  survey  executed  on  a  system  of  triangulation  may  be 
plotted  on  a  rectangular  projection,  each  sheet  being  referred 
to  a  meridian  taken  through  one  of  the  triangulation  stations 
on  it. 

Trapezoidal  Projection. — When  the  survey  is  si  ill  referred 
to  a  single  meridian,  but  the  sheets  of  the  map  contain  a  greater 
area  than  100  sq.  miles,  the  trapezoidal  projection  is  to  be  used, 
in  which  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  still  straight 
line-,  but  the  meridians  are  drawn  to  converge.  To  construct  a 
map  on  this  projection  draw  a  central  meridian  and  divide  it  into 
degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  by  means  of  values  of  latitude 
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given  in  Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  draw  parallels 
of  latitude  perpendicular  to  the  central  meridian.  Take  two 
parallels  of  latitude,  about  quarter  the  height  of  the  sheet  from 
the  bottom  and  the  top.  These  two  parallels  of  latitude  are 
then  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes  of  longitude  according 
to  the  values  at  their  respective  latitudes  as  given  in  Geodetic 
Tabks.  The  meridians  are  then  drawn  as  straight  converging 
lines  through  the  points  of  division  on  these  two  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  map  is  thus  ruled  into  trapezoids.  The  parallels 
of  latitude  are  perpendicular  to  the  central  meridian  only.  The 
principal  error  in  this  projection  is  due  to  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude being  drawn  as  straight  lines.  The  error  is  about  30  ft.  in 
10  miles  in  latitude  40°. 

The  plotting  may  be  done  as  before,  either  by  means  of  polar 
or  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

On  a  map  plotted  on  a  trapezoidal  projection,  the  correct 
distances,  bearings  (referred  to  the  central  or  adopted  meridian), 
and  areas  are  given.  'J'he  longitudes  indicated  on  the  map  thus 
plotted  are  also  correct,  and  the  latitudes  nearly  so. 

Trapezoidal  projection  may  be  used  for  sheets  containing  an 
area  of  not  more  than  25  miles  square.  If  the  map  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  relative  position  of  points  in  teims  of 
their  latitude  and  longitude  then  the  computed  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes are  to  be  used  in  plotting.  This,  however,  wmU  seldom  be 
the  case. 

Simple  Conic  Projection. — In  a  simple  conic  projection 
positions  on  the  spherical  surface  are  first  projected  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  sphere.  The  map  is  then  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conical  surface.  Tlic  apex  of  the  cone  is  taken  as  a 
point  in  the  earth's  axis  produced,  and  is  such  that  the  surface  of 
the  cone  is  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  the  middle  parallel  of 
latitude  of  the  map.  The  conical  surface  being  developed,  the 
meridians  are  straight  and  converge  to  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  arcs  of  concentric  circles  with  the 
apex  as  their  common  centre.  To  construct  a  map  on  simple 
conic  projection  rule  a  central  meridian  and  divide  it  into  degrees 
and  minutes  by  means  of  the  values  of  the  latitude  given  in 
Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  describe  parallel  circular 
arcs,  taking  the  apex  of  the  cone  as  a  centre.     The  length  of  the 
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side  of  the  tangent  cone,  which  is  the  radius  of  the  middle  parallel 
of  latitude,  is  given  in  Geodetic  Tables. 

On  the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  map,  degrees  and 
minutes  of  longitude  are  marked  from  values  in  Geodetic  Tables. 
Through  these  the  meridians  are  ruled  as  straight  lines  con- 
verging to  the  apex  of  the  tangent  cone.  The  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude  are  perpendicular.  In  this  projection  the 
latitudes  are  practically  correct  and  the  longitudes  are  sufficiently 
correct  for  a  map  containing  an  area  of  several  hundred  miles 
square.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  exaggerated  on  all  the 
parallels  of  latitude  except  the  centre  one ;  the  area  shown 
on  the  map  between  the  extreme  parallels  of  latitude  and 
the  extreme  meridians  is  greater  than  the  true  area  on  the 
sphere. 


De  Llsle's  Conic  Projection. — This  is  the  same  as  the 
simple  conic  projection ;  only  two  parallels  of  latitude,  one  at 
one-fourth  and  one  at  three  fourths  the  height  of  the  sheet,  are 
properly  divided.  The  parallels  are  drawn  as  concentric  arcs  of 
circles  as  before.  This  projection  is  more  correct  than  the 
simple  conic  projection,  and  the  cone  is  not  tangent  to  the 
sphere,  but  cuts  it  in  the  two  divided  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
area  between  the  two  graduated  parallels  of  latitude  is  too  small, 
and  the  rest  is  too  large.  The  area  of  the  whole  map  is  there- 
fore nearly  correct. 

Bonne's  Projection. — In  this  all  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  properly  divided,  and  the  meridians  are  drawn  through  the 
corresponding  points  of  division.  '1  he  parallels  of  latitude  are 
concentric  circles  as  before.  The  meridians  are  perpendicular  to 
the  i)arallels  of  latitude  only  in  the  centre  part  of  the  map. 
There  is  a  slight  error,  due  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  being 
concentric  circles,  in  the  corners  of  the  map.  Bonne's  projec- 
tion is  used  for  the  i  in.  to  the  mile  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of 
Scotland. 


Polyconic  Projection. — In  the  last  three  projections  only 
one  tangent  or  intersecting  cone  is  used,  and  for  very  large  areas 
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it  is  better  to  make  each  parallel  of  latitude  the  development 
of  the  base  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  that  latitude. 
The  radii  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  therefore  diminish  towards 
the  pole  so  that  the  parallels  of  latitude  separate  from  each  other 
towards  the  sides  of  the  map.  A  degree  of  latitude  at  the  edges, 
therefore,  does  not  correspond  with  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
middle  meridian.  The  difference  is,  however,  perceptible  only  on 
a  map  of  a  very  large  area. 

The  polyconic  projection  is  employed  for  the  maps  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Fig.  262  will  show  the  use  of  Geodetic  Tables  in  laying  down 
the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  for  a  polyconic  projection. 
Draw  the  straight  line  €40^  through  the  middle  of  the  map  and 
divide  it  into  degrees  of  latitude  by  means  of  the  values  given  in 
Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  draw  the  dotted  lines 
agC^fl^g,  &c.,  perpendicular  to  c^c^.  The  points  tfj,  a^  a^^  fl\, 
/7^2»  ^V  ^^-j  ^^^  ^^^"  plotted  by  means  of  the  meridian  distances 
given  in  Geodetic  Tables. 

From  the  points  a^^  ^o,  ^3,  &c.,  the  divergences  of  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  ^i/j,  a^p.y^  a^p^^  &c.,  are  plotted  perpendicular  to  the 
line  a^c^a^^.  The  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians  are  then 
drawn  through  all  the  points  /j,  p^  p^  &c.  They  may  be  plotted 
as  straight  lines  through  these  points  \^  p^^  p^  p^y  &c.,  are  t<iken 
sufficiently  near  each  other. 

The  position  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  on  this 
projection  being  practically  exact,  the  survey  may  be  plotted  by 
means  of  the  calculated  latitudes  and  longitudes  if  convenient  or 
necessary.  The  ordinary  methods  of  plotting  by  polar  or  rect- 
angular co-ordinates  are  of  course  also  applicable,  and  will 
generally  be  used  for  the  plotting. 

The  circular  arcs  representing  the  parallels  of  latitude  may  be 
drawn  by  ordi nates  computed  from  their  radii,  which  radii  are  the 
various  lengths  of  side  of  tangent  cones  given  in  Geodetic  Tables, 
the  longitudes  being  then  laid  down  on  these  arcs  by  means 
of  the  meridian  distances  in  tables.  These  meridian  distances 
must  of  course  be  laid  down  along  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
central  meridian,  as  a^  C4,  ^^3,  &c..  Fig.  262.  The  points  where  per- 
pendiculars from  these  points  of  division  intersect  the  circular  arcs 
representing  the  parallels  of  latitude  arc  the  required  points  of 
division  of  the  arcs  into  longitude. 
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When  a  number  of  sheets  of  a  survey  are  to  be  plotted  in  a 
single  map  drawn  to  a  reduced  scale,  if  the  original  large  scale 
sheets  are  plotted  on  rectangular  or  trapezoidal  projection,  the 
small  scale  map  should  be  drawn  on  a  polyconic  projection,  if 
the  total  area  of  the  survey  is  of  any  considerable  extent. 


Projection  of  Maps  of  the  Survey  of  India.— The  follow- 
ing method  of  projection  is  used  for  the  maps  of  the  Indian  Survey. 
Suppose  the  intersection  of  two  meridians  by  two  parallels  to  form 
a  small  spherical  quadrilateral,  with  sides  of  aliquot  parts  of  a 


Fig.  262. — Polyconic  Projection. 


degree  in  latitude  and  in  longitude  ;  let  m  be  the  length  of  each 
of  the  meridianal  arcs,  /,  /'  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  on  the  upper 
and  lower  parallels,  and  let  ^  be  a  diameter,  then  ^  =  Jm^  -k-pp' ; 
thus  w,  /,  and  p'  being  given,  q  is  calculated.  With  these  data, 
which  are  tabulated  for  different  arcs  and  scales,  the  corner  points 
are  laid  off  for  a  number  of  quadrilaterals  in  succession  on  either 
side  of  an  adopted  meridian,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  the 
points  to  indicate  the  collateral  meridians  and  the  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  latter  are  always  curved,  the  former  are  also  curved 
but  in  a  much  less  degree,  being  concave  to  their  initial  meridian 
and  more  so  the  further  they  are  from  it.  When  the  area  is  small 
and  the  scale  large,  the  meridians  are  practically  straight  lines, 
and  the  several  sheets  of  a  map  each  projected  on  its  own  meridian 
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will  fit  together  closely  when  carried  on  in  any  direction.  But 
when  the  area  is  large,  exceeding  8  or  10  square  degrees,  and  the 
scale  small,  the  sheets  will  not  fit  together  continuously  unless 
they  are  projected  with  reference  to  a  single  meridian  for  the 
whole  map,  to  which  the  meridians  on  each  side  will  be  increas- 
ingly concave,  or  unless  all  the  meridians  are  made  straight  lines, 
by  slightly  contracting  each  of  the  intermediate  arcs  of  parallel  to 
a  length  which  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  lengths  and  relative 
distances  of  the  upper  and  lower  parallels  of  the  map  from  it. 
There  must  be  some  distortion  in  either  case.  In  the  first, 
meridians  which  are  actually  straight  lines  are  represented  as 
being  curved ;  in  the  second,  straight  meridians  are  obtained, 
but  the  distances  between  them  are  exact  only  on  the  upper 
and  lower  parallels,  and  are  too  small  elsewhere,  especially  on 
the  middle  parallel,  the  length  of  which  necessarily  exceeds  the 
mean  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  parallels.  Distortion  is, 
however,  inevitable  in  any  projection  of  a  spherical  surface  on 
to  a  plane. 

When  a  map  is  constructed  in  rectangiilar  sheets,  some  station 
is  adopted  as  the  origin  and  its  meridian  as  the  principal  axis, 
to  which  the  corner  points  of  the  sheets  are  to  be  referred  ;  the 
co-ordinates  of  these  points  are  given  such  dimensions  as  are 
most  suitable  for  the  size  and  scale  of  the  map,  and  are  equivalent 
to  the  rectangular  spherical  co-ordinates  of  imaginary  points  on 
the  curved  surface  of  the  earth,  at  corresponding  distances 
from  the  origin  and  its  meridian.  These  being  given,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  points  from  the  origin  in  latitude  and  longitude 
may  be  computed,  and  thus  data  become  available  for  projecting 
the  meridians  and  parallels  within  the  rectangular  marginal  lines 
of  each  sheet,  or  for  introducing  the  divisions  of  latitude  and 
longitude  on  the  marginal  lines  if  preferred.  Conversely  when 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  given,  the  rectangular  spherical 
co-ordinates  are  computed  and  the  marginal  lines  projected 
around  the  meridians  and  parallels.  Filling  in  is  then  com- 
menced ;  the  principal  stations  are  laid  down  by  their  co- 
ordinates, and  the  topographical  details  pencilled  around  them 
by  copying  or  tracing  the  field  sheets  of  the  survey ;  the  names 
and  the  outlines  are  then  inked  in  ;  the  shading  for  delineating 
the  features  and  general  configuration  of  the  ground  is  usually 
done  last  of  all. 
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Projection  of  Mjaps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 

United  Kingdom. — Fully  detailed  instructions  and  tables  for 
the  projection  of  ma|)s  on  the  Rectangular  Tangential  Projection 
are  given  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department,  "  On  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Marginal  Sheet 
Lines  for  the  Uniform  Projection  of  Maps  in  any  part  of  the 
World." 
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TABLE   I. 

Part  I. — Heights  by  Mercurial  Barometer. 
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1396.9 

16333 
1867.6 

2099.9 

2330. 1 

2558.3 
2784.5 

3008.7 

3231. 1 

3451.6 

3670.2 

3887.0 

4102.0 

4315-3 
4526.9 

4736.7 
4944-9 
5151-4 
5356.4 
5559-7 
5761.4 
5961.6 
6160.3 

6357.5 
6553-2 

6747.5 
6940.3 

7131-7 
7321.7 
7510-3 
7697-6 
7883.6 
8068.2 
8251.5 

8433-6 
8614.4 

8794.0 

8972.3 

91495 

9325-5 

9500.3 

9673-8 

9846.2 

10017.5 

10187.7 

10356.8 

10524.8 

10691.8 

10857.7 

II 022. 5 

11186.3 


Diff. 


236.4 

234.3 

232.3 
230.2 

228.2 

226.2 

224.2 

222.4 

220.5 

218.6 

216.8 

215.0 
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211. 6 
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205.0 
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95-7 
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90.0 

88.6 
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86.0 

84.6 
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82.1 
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76.0 
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69.1 

68.0 

67.0 

65.9 
64.8 

63.8 


Inches. 


16.0 
16. 1 
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16.3 
16.4 
16.5 
16.6 
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16.9 
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17. 1 
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18.0 

18. 1 
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2770. 2 
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52 
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TABLE   I. 

Part  I. —Heights  by  Mercurial  Barometer — Continued. 


Inches. 
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84.4 
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TABLE   I. 

Part  II.— Correction  due  to  T-T',  or  the  Difference  of  the 
Temperatures  of  the  Barometers  themselves  (not  for  that 
OF  the  Intermediate  Air)  at  the  two  Stations. 

This  correction  is  negative  when  the  tcmpcralure  at  the  upper  station  is 

lowest,  and  vice  versa. 
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32.8 
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74.9 
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TABLE   II. 
Part  II.— Heights  by  Aneroid  Barometer. 
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TABLE    III. 
Part  I.— Heights  by  Boiling  Point  Tiikrmometer. 


Altitude  above 

RoHing 

Point, 

Kahr 

levd  at  which 
Water  lx>ils  at 
212°  (temp,  of 

M    AKBI  • 

Intermediate  Air 

185.0 

being  la-  K.). 

14,698 

185.1 

14  641 

185.2 

14,584 

185.3 

14,528 

185.4 
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'!5-| 

14,414 
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187.4 

13,337 

187.5 

13,281 

187.6 

13,224 

187.7 

13,167 

187.8 

i3,"i 

187.9 

'3,054 

188.0 

12,998 

1 88. 1 

12,942 

188.2 

12,885 

188.3 

12,829 

188.4 

12.772 

188.5 

12,716 

188.6 

12,660 

188.7 

12,603 

188.8 

'2,547 

188.9 

12,490 

189.0 

12,434 

189.1 

12,377 

189.2 

12,321 

189.3 

12,265 

189.4 

12,209 

189.5 

12,153 

Approximate 

corre  "(ponding 

Boiling 

Height  of 

Point, 

Aneroid  or 

Fahr. 

Barometer. 

17.048 

189.6 

17.085 

189.7 

17.122 

189.8 

17.160 

189.9 

17.197 

190.0 

17.235 

190. 1 

17.272 

190.2 

17.310 

190.3 

17.348 

190.4 

17.385 

190.5 

17.423 

190.6 

17.461 

190.7 

17.499 

190.8 

17.537 

190.9 

17.575 

191. 0 

17.614 

191.1 

17.652 

191. 2 

17.690 

191.3 

17.729 

I9I.4 

17.767 

I9I.5 

17.806 

191.6 

17.844 

191.7 

17.883 

191.8 

17.922 

191.9 

17.961 

192.0 

18.000 

192. 1 

18.039 

192.2 

18.078 

192.3 

18.117 

192.4 

18.156 

192.5 

18.195 

192.6 

18.235 

192.7 

18.274 

192.8 

18.314 

192.9 

18.353 

1930 

18.393 

193. 1 

18.432 

193.2 

18.472 

193.3 

18.512 

193-4 

18.552 

193.5 

18.592 

193-6 

18.632 

193.7 

18.672 

193.8 

18.712 

193.9 

18.753 

194.0 

18.793 

194.1 

Altitude  above 
level  at  which 
Water  boils  at 
213*  (temp,  of 
Intermediate  Air 
being  3a*  F.>, 


12,096 
12,040 
11,984 
11,928 
11,872 
11,816 
11,760 
11,704 
11,648 
11,592 

11,536 
11,480 

11,424 

11,368 

11,312 

11,257 
11,201 

11,146 

11,090 

11,034 

10,978 

10,922 

10,867 

10,811 

10,755 
10,699 

10,644 

10,588 

10,533 
10,477 
10,422 

10,366 
10,310 
10,255 

10,199 
10,144 

10.088 

10033 

9,978 

9,923 
9,867 

9,8 1 2 

9,757 
9,701 

9,646 

9,591 


Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 


8.833 
8.874 
8.914 

8.955 
8.V96 

9.036 

9.077 
9. 1 18 

9- 159 
9  200 

9.241 
9.283 

9324 
9.365 
9.407 
9.448 
9.490 

9.532 

9.573 

9.615 

9.657 
9.699 

9.741 

9.783 
9.825 

9.868 

9.910 

9.952 

9-995 
20.037 

20.  c^ 

2a  1 23 

20.166 

20.208 

20.251 

20.294 

20. 338 

20.381 

20.424 

20.467 

20.511 

20.554 
2a  598 
20.641 
20.685 
2a  729 
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Boiling 

Point. 

Fahr. 

Altitude  above 
level  at  which 
Water  boils  at 
212"  (temp,  of 
Intermediate  Air 
being  32"  F.). 

9,536 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

20.773 

Boiling 

Point, 

Fahr. 

199.4 

Altitude  above 
level  at  which 
Water  boils  at 
212°  (temp,  of 
Intermediate  Air 
being  3i-  F.). 

6,691 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

194.2 

23-163 

194.3 

9,481 

20.817 

199-5 

6,637 

23.211 

194.4 

9,426 

20.861 

199.6 

6,583 

23259 

194.5 

9,371 

20.905 

199.7 

6,529 

23.308 

194.6 

9,315 

20.949 

199.8 

6,474 

23.356 

194.7 

9,260 

20.993 

199.9 

6,420 

23.405 

194.8 

9,205 

21.038 

200.0 

6,366 

23.453 

194.9 

9,150 

21.082 

200.1 

6,312 

23.502 

195.0 

9,095 

21.126 

200.2 

6,258 

23.550 

195.1 

9,040 

21. 171 

200.3 

6,203 

23.599 

195-2 

8,985 

21.216 

200.4 

6,149 

23.648 

195.3 

8,930 

21.260 

200.5 

6,095 

23.697 

195.4 

8,875 

21.305 

200.6 

6,041 

23.746 

195.5 

8,820 

21.350 

200.7 

5,987 

23.795 

195.6 

8,765 

21.395 

200.8 

5,933 

23.845 

'95.7 

8,710 

21.440 

200.9 

5,879 

23.894 

'95.« 

8,655 

21.485 

201.0 

5,825 

23.943 

195.9 

8,600 

21.530 

201. 1 

5,771 

23.993 

196.0 

8,545 

21.576 

201.2 

5,717 

24.042 

196.1 

8,490 

21.621 

201.3 

5,663 

24.092 

196.2 

8,435 

21.666 

201.4 

5,609 

24. 142        ' 

196.3 

8,381 

21.712 

201.5 

5,556 

24.191        1 

196.4 

8,326 

21.751 

201.6 

5,502 

24.241 

196.5 

8,271 

21.803 

201.7 

5,448        ' 

24.291        1 

196.6 

8,216 

21.849 

201.8 

5,394 

24.34» 

196.7 

8,161 

21.895 

201.9 

5,340 

24.391     ! 

196.8 

8,107 

21.941 

202.0 

5,286 

24.442 

196.9 

8,052 

21.987 

202.1 

5,232 

24.492 

197.0 

7,997 

22.033 

202.2 

5,178 

24.542       j 

197. 1 

7,942 

22.079 

202.3 

5,124 

24-593 

197.2 

7,888 

22.125 

202.4 

5,070 

24.644 

197.3 

7,833 

22.172 

202.5 

5,017 

24.694 

197.4 

7,779 

22.218 

202.6 

4,964 

24.745 

197.5 

7,724 

22.264 

202.7 

4,910 

24.796 

197.6 

7,669 

22.311 

202.8 

4.856 

24.847       ; 

197.7 

7,615 

22.358 

202.9 

4,802 

24.898 

197.8 

7,560 

22.404 

203.0 

4,749 

24.949 

197.9 

7,506 

22.451 

203.1 

4.695 

25.000 

198.0 

7,451 

22.498 

203.2 

4,641 

25.051 

198.1 

7,397 

22.545 

203.3 

4,588 

25.103 

198.2 

7,343 

22.592 

203.4 

4,535 

25.154       , 

198.3 

7,289 

22.639 

203.5 

4,482 

25.206 

198.4 

7,234 

22.686 

203.6 

4,428 

25.257 

198.5 

7,180 

22.734 

203.7 

4,375 

25309       1 

198.6 

1             0 

7,125 

22.781 

203.8 

4,322 

25.361 

1       198.7 

7,071 

22.829 

203.9 

4,268 

25.413 

198.8 

7,016 

22.876 

204.0 

4,215 

25-465 

198.9 

6,962 

22.924 

204.1 

4,161 

25.517 

199.0 

6,908 

22.971 

204.2 

4,107 

25.569 

199.  I 

6,854 

23.019 

204.3 

4,053 

25.621 

199.2 

6,800 

23.067 

204.4 

4,000 

25.674 

199.3 

6,745 

23-115 

204.5 

3.947 

25.726 
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Boiling 
Point, 
Fahr. 

Altitude  above 

level  at  which 

Water  boils  at 

212°  (temp,  of 

Intermediate  Air 

being  it  F.). 

3,894 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

25.779 

Boiling 
Point, 
Fahr. 

Altitude  above 
level  at  which 
Water  boils  at 
2 1  a*  (temp,  of 

Intermediate  Air 
being  32*  F.>. 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

28.636 

204.6 

209.8 

1,149 

204.7 

3.841 

25.831 

209.9 

1,096 

28.693 

204.8 

3,788 

25.884 

210.0 

1,044 

28.751 

204.9 

3,735 

25.937 

210. 1 

992 

28.809 

205.0 

3,682 

25.990 

210.2 

939 

28.866 

205.1 

3.625 

26.043 

210.3 

887 

28.924 

205.2 

3,574 

26.096 

210.4 

835 

28.982 

205.3 

3,52' 

26. 149 

210.5 

783 

29.040 

205.4 

3,468 

26.202 

210.6 

730 

29.098 

205.5 

3,416 

26.255 

210.7 

678 

29.156 

205.6 

3,363 

26.309 

210.8 

626 

29.215 

205.7 

3,310 

26.362 

210.9 

573 

29.273 

205.8 

3,256 

26.416 

211. 0 

521 

29.331 

205.9 

3,203 

26.470 

211. 1 

469 

29.390 

206.0 

3,151 

26.523 

211. 2 

417 

29.449 

206.1 

3,098 

26.577 

211. 3 

365 

29.508 

206.2 

3,045 

26.631 

211. 4 

313 

29.566        , 

206.3 

2,992 

26.685 

211. 5 

261 

29.625        ' 

206.4 

2.939 

26.740 

211. 6 

208 

29.684 

206.5 

2,886 

26.794 

211. 7 

156 

29.744 

206.6 

2,833 

26.848 

211. 8 

104 

29.803 

206.7 

2,780 

26.903 

211. 9 

52 

29.862 

206.8 

2,727 

26.957 

212.0 

0 

29.922 

206.9 

2,674 

27.012 

2I2.I 

-52 

29.981 

207.0 

2,622 

27.066 

212.2 

-  104 

30.041 

207.1 

2,569 

27.121 

212.3 

-155 

30.101 

207.2 

2,516 

27.179 

212.4 

-207 

30. 161 

207.3 

2,464 

27.231 

212.5 

-259 

30.221 

207.4 

2,411 

27.286 

212.6 

-3" 

30.281 

207.5 

2,358 

27.341 

212.7 

-363 

30.341 

207.6 

2,305 

27-397 

212.8 

-414 

30.401 

207.7 

2,252 

27.452 

212.9 

-466 

30.461 

207.8 

2,199 

27.507 

213.0 

-518 

30.522 

207.9 

2,146 

27.563 

213. 1 

-570 

30.583        ' 

208.0 

2,094 

27.618 

213.2 

-621 

30.644 

208.1 

2,041 

27.674 

213.3 

-673 

30.705 

208.2 

1,989 

27.730 

213.4 

-724 

30.766 

208.3 

1,936 

27.786 

213.5 

-776 

^"^5^2        1 

208.4 

1,884 

27.842 

213.6 

-828 

3O.S88 

208.5 

1,831 

27.898 

213-7 

-880 

30.949 

208.6 

1,778 

27954 

213.8 

-932 

31.010 

208.7 

1,726 

28.011 

213.9 

-983 

31.071 

208.8 

1,673 

28.067 

214.0 

-1,035 

31.132        ' 

208.9 

1,621 

28.123 

214.1 

-1,086 

31.194 

209.0 

1,568 

28.180 

214.2 

-1,138 

31.256        1 

209.1 

1,516 

28.237 

214.3 

-1,189 

31-318 

209.2 

1,463 

28.293 

214.4 

-1,241 

31-380 

209.3 

1,411 

28.350 

214.5 

-  1,293 

31.442 

209.4 

1,358 

28.407 

214.6 

-1,344 

31-504 

209.5 

1,306 

28.464 

214.7 

-1,396 

31.566 

209.6 

1,254 

28.521 

214.8 

-1,447 

31.628 

209.7 

1,201 

28.579 

214.9 

-  1,549 

31-690 

1 
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TABLE    III. 


Part  II. 

— Correction  for  Temperaturr  of 

Intermediate  Air. 

Mean  Tem- 

1 

Mean  Tem- 

t 

1 

Mean  Tern 

perature  of 
Intermediate 

Multiplier. 

perature  of 
Intermediate 

Multiplier. 

perature  of 
Intermediate 

Multiplier. 

Air. 
Degrees. 

Air. 
Degrees. 

Air. 

Degrees. 

20 

0.9734 

42 

1.0222 

64 

I.0711 

21 

0.9756 

43 

1.0244 

65 

1.0733 

22 

0.9778 

44 

1.0266 

66 

1.0755 

23 

0.9801 

45 

1.0288 

67 

1.0777 

24 

0.9823 

46 

1. 031 1 

68 

1.0799 

25 

0.9845 

47 

1-0333 

69 

1.0822 

26 

0.9867 

48 

I -0355 

70 

1.0844 

27 

0.9889 

49 

'•0377 

71 

1.0866 

28 

0.9912 

50 

1.0399 

72 

1.0888 

29 

0.9934 

51 

1.0422 

73 

f.0911 

30 

0.9956 

52 

1.0444 

74 

10933 

31 

0.9978 

53 

1.0466 

75 

1.0955 

32 

I.OOOO 

54 

1.0488 

76 

1.0977 

33 

1.0022 

55 

1.0511 

77 

1.0999 

34 

1.0044 

56 

1.0533 

78 

I.I022 

35 

1.0066 

57 

1.0555 

79 

1. 1044 

36 

1.0088 

58 

I-0577 

80 

1.1066 

37 

I.OIII 

59 

1.0599 

81 

1. 1088 

38 

I. 0133 

60 

1.0622 

82 

I. nil 

39 

1. 0155 

6f 

1.0644 

83 

'•'133 

40 

1. 0177      1 

1        62 

r.o666 

84 

1.1156 

41 

1. 0199      1 

63 

1.0688 

85 

1.1178 

•■        -        -       _      _ 

• 

_    _  _    - 

_ 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tacheombter  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 

Inclined  Sights.* 


c 

►• 

1" 

1 

1 

Minut<». 

Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 

Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 

Hoi. 
Distance 
Cos*,  i 

Height 
Z01&  X  Sin. 

•01745 
.01803 

.01862 

.01920 

.01978 

.02036 

.02094 

.02152 

.02210 

.02268 

.02326 

.02384 

.024^2 

.02500 

•02559 
.02617 
.02675 

•02733 
.02791 

.02850 

.02907 

.02966 

.03024 

.03082 

.03139 
.03197 
■03255 
.03314 
.03372 
.03430 
.03488 

Hor. 

Distance 

Coss. 

O 
2 

4 
6 

8 

lO 

12 

14 
i6 

i8 

20 
22 

24 

26 
28 

30 
32 

34 

38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 

54 
56 
58 
60 

[.00000 
[.00000 
[.00000 

■99999 

•99999 
.99999 

•99999 
•99999 
•99998 
•99997 
.99996 
.99996 

•99995 
•99994 
.99993 
.99992 
.99991 
.9<)99o 

.99989 
•99988 
.99986 

•99985 
•99984 
•99983 
•99981 
•99979 
•99977 
•99975 
•99973 
•99971 
•99969 

0.75 
I.oo 

1.25 

.00000 
.00058 
.00116 
.00175 
.00233 
.00291 
•00349 
.00407 
.00465 
.00524 
.00582 
.00640 
.00698 
.00756 
.00814 
•00873 
.00931 
.00989 
.01047 
.01105 
.01164 
.01222 
.01280 
•OI338 
.01396 

.01454 
.01513 

.01571 

.01629 

.01687 

•01745 
O.OI 

0.01 
0.02 

.99969 

•99967 

•99965 

•99963 
.99961 

•99959 

•99956 

•99953 
.99950 
.99948 
.99946 

■99943 

.99941 

.99938 

•99935 

•99931 

.99929 
.99926 

.99923 
.99919 

•99915 
.99912 

•99909 
.99906 

.99902 

.99898 
.90894 
.99890 
.99886 
.99882 
.99878 

.99878 

.99874 
.99870 

.99866 

.99862 

.99857 
.99853 
.99849 
•99844 
.99839 
.99834 
.99829 

.99825 
.99820 

•99815 
.99810 

.99805 

.99800 

.99795 
.99789 

.99784 
.99778 
.99772 

•99767 
.99762 

•99756 
.99750 
•99744 
.99738 

•99732 
.99726 

/K/=o.75 
f^  d=  I.oo 

/+//=1.25 

0.75 
I.oo 

1.25 

O.C2 
0.03 
0.03 

0.75 
I.oo 

1.25 

2' 

3' 

» 

Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 

.03488 
.03546 
.03604 
.03662 
.03720 

•03778 
.03836 

•03894 
•03952 
.04010 
.04068 

•04125 
.04184 

.04242 

.04300 

•04358 
.04416 

•04474 

•04531 
.04589 

.04648 

.04706 

.04764 

.04821 

•04879 

•04937 

.04995 

.05053 
.05110 

.05169 

.05227 

0.03 
0.04 
0.05 

Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 

.99726 
.99720 

^99714 
.99708 

.99702 

•99695 
.99689 

•99683 
•99676 
.99669 
.99662 

•99656 
.99649 

•99642 

•99635 
.99627 

.99620 

.99613 

.99606 

.99599 
•99591 
.99588 

.99575 
•99568 
•99560 
•99558 

•99545 
•99537 
•99529 
•99521 
.99513 

Height 
[Zos  X  Sin. 

.05227 
.05285 

•05342 
.05400 
.05458 
.05516 

•05573 
•05631 

.O56S9 

•05746 
.05804 
.05863 
.05921 

•05978 
.06036 
.06004 
.06151 
.06209 
.06267 
.06324 
.06382 
.06440 
.06497 
•06555 
.06612 
.06670 
.06728 
.06786 
.0684.1 
.06901 
.06959 

0.75 
I.oo 

125 

0.05 
0.06 
0.08 

*  This  table  was  calculated  by  Mr  A.  Winslow  of  the  Geological  Suney  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  given  by  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  in  his  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surveying."  It  is  here  calculated  to  an  additional  place  of  decimals 
and  rearranged  so  as  to  Ix?  suitable  for  an  instrument  in  which  the  constant 

J^  may  have  any  value. 


MinutB. 

4- 

3- 

•• 

.•    j 

H«. 
Diuancc 
Cm'. 

Height 

Cos  >;  Sin 

Ui»lan« 

S;;, 

Hor. 

Cos  X  Sin 

Hot. 

Cos  X  Sin 

6 
S 

iS 

z6 
30 

i 

40 

42 

44 

46 
48 
50 
51 

54 

■99513 
.99505 

■99497 
.99489 
■9948' 
.9947* 
.99464 
■99456 
-99447 
■9943S 
.99429 
.99421 
.99411 
.99401 

■99393 
■99384 
■99375 
.99366 
■99357 
■99348 
■993.38 
■99328 
■993  IS 
■99309 
.99299 
.99290 
.992S0 
.99270 
.99260 
.99150 
.99240 

■06959 
.07017 
■07074 
.07132 
.o7f92 
.07247 
■07305 
.07362 
.07419 
.07477 
.07534 
.07592 
.07649 
.07707 
.07764 
.07822 
-07S79 
■07937 
.07994 
.08052 
.0S109 
.08166 
.08224 
.08281 

:S 

.08568 

,oS626 

.08683 

.99240 
.99230 
.99220 
.99210 
.99200 
.99189 
■99179 
.99169 
.99158 
■99147 
.99:36 
.99126 

■99i'S 
■99104 
.99092 
.99081 
■99070 
-990.?9 
-99048 
.99037 
.99025 
.99014 
.99002 
.98990 
-98979 
.98967 
■98955 
.98943 
■9893' 
.98919 
.98907 

.08683 
.08740 

:S 

.0891. 

.08968 
.09026 
.09083 
.09140 
.09197 
.09255 
.09312 
■09369 
.09426 
.09484 
.09541 
■09S97 
.09654 
.09711 

:3S 

.09883 
■09940 
■09997 
.10054 

.10167 
-10225 

.102J(2 

■"03,i9 

.10396 

■9     V 

-.1  i 

.9     M 

■9     59 
.9     16 
■9     34 

.9        12 

.9        >) 

■9     S3 
.9-, 70 
■^758 
■98745 
-98732 
.98718 
.98706 
.98693 
.98680 
.98666 

.98639 

.98625 
.9861T 
-9859S 
.98584 
.98570 
■98557 
■98543 
■  98529 
■9S5'S 

.10396 

■10453 
.10510 
.10566 
,10623 
.10680 
■  10737 

.10907 
.10964 

. 1 1078 

.'"34 
.1119' 

.11247 

;i;B 

.11475 

.1:701 
■11757 
,11814 
.11870 
.11927 
-11983 

::^ 

■98S'S 

-9S501 
-98487 
.98471 
.98458 
■98443 
.98429 
-98415 
.98400 
.98386 
-98371 
.98356 
-9S342 

.98266 
.98251 
■98235 
.98220 

■^^^ 
.98189 
■98174 
.98158 
.98142 
.98127 
.^11, 
.98095 
.98079 
.98063 

.12153 
.12209 
.12265 
.  12322 
■I1379 
.12434 
.  IZ491 
'2547 

.I2fi03 

.12660 

.127:6 

M^d 
.12885 

.12941 
.12997 

■'3053 
.13110 

■'3'65 
. 13222 
.13278 
'3334 
■13390 
.13446 
■13502 
■•3558 
.13614 

^ 1 3726 

.13782 

"■7S 

1. 25 

0.06 
ooS 

0.75 

0.99 
1.24 

0.07 

0.09 

0-7S 
0.99 
1.24 

0.08 

0.14 

0.74 
0-99 
1.24 

B 

Soo 


SURVEYING 


TABLE   IV. 

Tachbometer  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 

Inclined  Sights— C^«f/i»iiA/. 


Minutes. 


O 
2 

4 
6 

8 

lO 
12 

14 
i6 

i8 

20 
22 
24 
26 
28 

30 
32 

34 
36 

38 
40 

42 

44 
46 

48 

50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 


/+r/=o.75 
f+d=  1. 00 
/+^/-^i.25 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos=. 


98063 
98047 
98031 
98015 
97999 
97982 
97966 

97950 

97933 
97916 

97899 

97883 
97867 
97849 
97832 

97815 
97798 
97781 

97763 
97746 

97729 

9771 1 

97695 
97678 
97660 
97642 
97625 
97607 

97589 
97571 
97553 


0.74 
0.99 
1.23 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


3782 
3838 
3895 

3949 
4006 

4061 

4117 

4172 

4229 

4285 

4340 
4396 

4451 

4507 

4563 
4619 

4674 

4730 
4786 

4841 

4897 
4952 
5008 

5063 
5"9 
5174 
5230 
5285 
5341 
5396 

5450 


0.11 
0.15 
0.18 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos'. 


97553 
97535 
97517 
97499 
97481 
97462 

97444 
97426 

97407 

97389 
97370 
97352 
97334 
97315 

97295 
97276 

97257 
97238 
97219 
97200 
97180 
97161 
97142 
97123 
97103 
97083 
97064 

97044 
97024 

97005 
96985 


0.74 
0.99 
1.23 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


10 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos«. 


5450 
5506 
5562  j 

5617 
5672 
5728 
5782 
5838 

5893 
5948 
6003 
6058 
6114 
6168 
6223 
6279 

6333 

6389 

6444 
6498 

6554 
6608 
6663 
6718 

6773 
6827 

6883 

6937 
6991 

7047 
7101 


0.12 
0.16 
0.21 


.96985 
.96965 

•96945 
•96925 
•96905 
.96884 
.96864 
.96844 
.96823 
.96803 
.96782 
.96762 
.96741 
.96720 
.96700 
.96679 
.96658 
.96637 
.96616 

•96595 
•96574 
.96553 
•96532 
.96510 
.96488 
.96467 
.96445 
.96424 
.96402 
•96381 

.96359 


0.74 
0.9S 

1.23 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin 


lOI 

156 
210 
265 
320 

374 
428 

483 
538 
592 
646 
701 

755 
810 

864 

919 

973 
8027 

8081 

8135 
8189 

8244 
8298 

8352 
8406 
8460 

8514 
8569 
8623 
8676 
8730 


0.14 
0.18 
0.23 


II 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos«. 


Height  I 
Cos  X  Sin 


•96359 

.96337 

.96315 

•96293 
.96271 

.96249 

.96227 

.96205 

.96182 

.96160  ■ 

.96138 ! 

.96115 

.96093 

.96071 

.96048 

.96025 

.96002 

•95979 

.95956 

.95934 

.95911 
.95888 

.95865 
.95842 
.95818 

.95795 
•95771 
■95747 
.95725 
•95701 
.95677 


0.73 
0.98 

1.22 


8730 

87S4 
8838 

8892 

8946 

8999 

9053 
9108 

9162 

9215 

9269 

9322 1 

9376' 

943^ 
9483 

9537 

9590 
9644 

9697, 

9751 

9804 

9858 
9911 

9965 
20018 

20071 

20124 

20177 

20230 

20283 

20337 


0.15 
0.20 
0.25 


TABLES, 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tachbometer  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 

Inclined  ^xqyl-x^— Continued, 


Minutes. 

la- 

13- 

X4' 

15" 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Distance 

Height 

Distance 

Height 

Distance 

Height 

Distance 

Height 

Cos*. 

Cos  X  Sin. 

Cos'. 

Cos  X  Sin. 

Cos*.  ( 

[^osxSin 

Cos*.  Coax  Sin. 

O 

■95677 

•20337 

.94940 

.21918 

.94147 

.23473 

.93301 

.25OCO 

2 

.95653 

.20390 

•94915 

.21971 

.94120 

.23525 

.93271 

.25050 

4 

.95629 

.20443 

.94889 

.22023 

.94093 

.23576 

.93242 

.25100 

6 

.95606 

.20496 

.94863 

.22075 

.94066 

.23627 

.93214 

.25150 

8 

.95582 

.20549 

.94837 

.22128 

.94038 

.23679 

.93185 

.25202 

lO 

•95558 

.20603 

.94811 

.22179 

.94010 

.23730 

.93155 

.25252 

12 

•95534 

.20655 

.94786 

.22232 

•93983 

.23782 

.93125 

.25302 

14 

•95510 

. 20708 

.94760 

.22284 

.93955 

.23832 

.93096 

.25352 

i6 

.95486 

.20761 

.94734 

.22336 

.93927 

.23884 

.93067 

.25402 

i8 

.95462 

.20814 

.94708 

.22388 

.93899 

.23935 

.93037 

.25452 

20 

•95438 

.20867 

.94682 

.22440 

.93871 

.23985 

.93007 

.25502 

22 

•95413 

.20920 

.94655 

. 22492 

.93843 

.24037 

.92977 

.25553 

24 

•95389 

.20973 

.94629 

.22544 

.93815 

.24088 

.92947 

.25603 

26 

.95365 

.21025 

.94603 

.22595 

.93787 

.24138 

.92918 

.25652 

28 

.95340 

.21078 

.94576 

.22648 

.93759 

.24190 

.92888 

.25702 

30 

.95315 

.21131 

.94550 

.22700 

.93731 

.24241 

.92858 

.25752 

32 

.95290 

.21184 

.94523 

.22751 

.93702 

.24291 

.92828 

.25802 

34 

.95266 

.21235 

•94497 

.22804 

.93674 

.24343 

.92798 

.25852 

36 

.95242 

.21289 

.94471 

.22855 

.93646 

.24393 

.92768 

.25901 

38 

.95217 

.21342 

•94444 

.22907 

.93617 

.24443 

.92738 

.25951 

40 

•95192 

.21394 

.94417 

.22958 

.93589 

.24495 

.92708 

.26001 

42 

.95166 

.21447 

.94390 

.23010 

.93560 

.24545 

.92677 

.26050 

44 

.95141 

.21499 

.94364 

.23061 

•93532 

.24596 

.92647 

.26100 

46 

.95116 

.21552 

.94338 

.23113 

.93503 

.24646 

.92616 

.26150 

48 

.95091 

.21604 

.943" 

.23164 

.93475 

.24697 

.92586 

.26199 

50 

,95066 

.21657 

•94283 

.23217 

.93446 

.24748 

•92556 

.26249 

52 

.95041 

.21709 

.94255 

.23268 

•93417 

•24798 

•92525 

.26298 

54 

.95016 

.21762 

.94228 

.23319 

•93388 

.24849 

•92494 

.26348 

56 

.94990 

.21814 

.94201 

.23371 

.93359 

.24900 

.92463 

.26397 

58 

•94965 

.21866 

•94175 

.23423 

.93330 

.24950 

.92432 

.26448 

60 

.94940 
0.73 

.21918 

.94147 

.23473 

.93301 

.25000 
0.19 

.92402 

.26496 

/+£/=o.75 

0.16 

0.73 

0.17 

0.73 

0.72 

0.20 

/+^=I.OO 

0.98 

0.22 

0.97 

0.23 

0.97 

0.25 

0.96 

0.27 

/+^=1.25 

1.22 

0.27 

1. 21 

0,29 

1. 21 

0.31 

1.20 

0.34 

2  K 


SURVEYING. 


UinUlH. 

..■ 

■7- 

iB- 

.,• 

c^ 

Cm^Iii- 

DisS^e 

H<ighi 

Cos  X  Sin 

0»'. 

Coj^Sin 

Hor. 
Cos™ 

cS?£ 

4 

6 

S 

14 
l6 
1% 
so 

i 

y 
fa 

38 
40 
41 
44 

Jl 

5° 

1 

.92401 

.91370 
■9*340 
.92310 
.91179 
.92248 
.92217 
.92186 
.92154 
.92122 
.92091 
.92060 
.92029 
■9199? 

.91965 

■9I9J4 

.91902 
.91870 
.918J8 

.9IS06 
.91774 
.91742 
.91710 
.9.678 
.91646 
.91614 

.9-581 

.9' 549 
.91516 

.91484 
.91452 

.26496 
.26546 
.26595 
.26643 
.26693 
,26742 

:S 
.26890 

:gB 

.17037 
.27085 
.27134 
.27183 

! 27280 
■  27329 
.27378 
.27427 
.27475 

.*7S>4 
■27S73 
.27621 
.27669 
.27718 
.27767 
.27814 
.27863 
.27912 
■27959 

■9'452 
.91419 
.9>387 
■9'3S4 

.91256 
.91223 
.91190 

■9"57 
.91124 

.91091 
.91058 

.91024 
.90991 
■90958 
.90924 
.90S90 
.90857 
.90S23 
.90790 
■90756 
.90722 
.90689 
■90655 
.90621 
.90587 
-90553 
■90519 
.90485 
.90451 

.28056 
.281Q4 

.28249 
.28296 

.28344 
.2S392 
.28440 
.28488 
■2SS36 

.28679 
.2S726 
.28775 
.28822 
.28869 
.2K917 
.28964 
.29012 
■29059 
.29107 
29153 
.29200 
.29248 
.29295 
.29342 
.29390 

-9045' 
.90417 
.90382 
.90348 
-90314 
.90279 
.90244 
.90210 
.90175 
.90140 

.90071 
.90036 

:8^J 
.89932 
.89S97 
.89862 
.S9S26 

■8979r 
■8975O 
-8972 r 
.89686 
.89650 
.896?i 
.89579 
■89544 
.S9508 
■89473 
.89437 
.89401 

.29390 
■29436 
■29483 
■2953' 
.29577 

.29624 

.29670 
.29718 
■29765 

.29S,> 
■29857 
.29905 
■29951 
.29998 
■30044 
.30090 
■30137 
■30184 
-30230 
.30276 
,30322 
.30368 
■30414 

.3^,61 
.30508 
■30554 
.30600 
■30646 
.30692 
■30737 
.30783 

.89401 

.8936S 
.893.9 

■*       7 
.1       I 

.(         4 
.t        S 

.i        2 
.i         5 

.f            3 

i   ', 

.i            3 
■f            t 

.8885 1 
.88784 

.fi8748 
.88711 
.88674 
,88637 
■88599 
,88562 
.88525 
,88489 
1^52 
.88415 
,88377 
■88339 

,30875 

,30966 
.31012 

.31058 
.31103 
.31149 
,31194 

.31330 
.31376 
.31421 
.31466 

■3'5i2 

■31556 
.31601 
.31646 
.31692 
■31738 
.317S. 
.31826 
■31871 
.31916 
■31961 
.32006 
.32050 
.32094 
.32139 

o| 

0^28 
0-35 

0.72 
0.9s 
1.19 

0.23 

S;8 

0.71 
0,9s 
i.19 

0.24 
0.32 

0.40 

0.71 

0.25 
0.33 
0.42 

TABLE    IV. 


/+^=1.25 


.32184 
.32218 

-32273 
■323'S 
.3^361 
.3*406 
■3»45o 
■32494 
■32539 
-32583 

'32671 

■3J7'S 
-32759 
■32803 

•32847 
.32891 
■32934 
■32978 
■33M2 
■33065 
■33109 
■33152 
■33197 
■33240 
■33283 
-33327 
■33370 
-33413 
■33457 


SURVEYING 


Minm«. 

..■ 

■ 

Dinliicc 

CosV 

HciRlit 

c«'?^£.. 

Hor. 
Disunct 

HdgbL 

C«xSiii 

\ 

26 
28 
30 
32 

^^ 

38 
40 
42 

I 

SO 

1 

.8J4S7 
■8J4IJ 

■83367 
.833^6 
.S3283 
.83240 
.83'96 
■83 'S3 
.83109 
.83066 
.83022 
,82978 
■8293s 
.82896 
.82846 
.82803 
.82759 

■s,\ 

.81627 
■825S3 
.82539 

■82494 
.82450 
.82406 
.82362 
,8231s 
.S2273 
.82228 
.82183 
.82139 

•37'58 

-37196 

■3723s 
■37274 
•37313 
■37351 
.37390 
,37428 
.37467 
•3750s 
.37543 
.37582 
.37620 
-37659 
.37697 

-37735 

Til 

.37926 
■37964 
.38002 
.38039 
-38077 
,38-4 
.38152 
.38190 
.38227 
-38265 
.38302 

■82139 
,8209s 
,82050 
.82006 
. 8(961 
.81916 
.81870 
.81824 
.81780 
,81736 
.81692 
.81648 
,81602 
.81557 
.81512 
,81466 
.81420 
■8137s 

:S 

.81239 
.81194 
,81149 
.81103 

:§;s 

.80966 

.80920 
.80875 
.80S29 

■80783 

■  38302 
-38340 

■'& 

it 
%% 

.3   » 

■3   37 
■3   73 

It 

■3   2' 

■3     S7 
■3-94 
.38930 
■38967 
.39003 
■39039 
.39076 
-39112 
.39149 
.39185 
-39221 
.39257 
-39293 
■39329 
-3936s 
.39400 

.80783 
.80737 
,80691 
.80645 
■B0599 
.80553 
.80507 
.80461 
-80415 
.8036^ 

■^^. 

:S 
.80137 
,80091 
.80044 
■79998 

■79952 
■7990s 
.79858 
.798.2 
,79764 
.79718 
,7967' 
.79624 
■79576 
.79531 
.79484 
•79436 
-79389 

.39400 
-39436 
.39472 
■39508 
.39543 

■39579 
■39615 
■39650 
.39685 
.39721 
•39756 
■39791 
•39827 
■39862 
-39897 
.39932 
•39967 
.40002 
.40036 
.40071 
.40106 
.40141 
.40176 
.40210 
■40*45 
.40279 
■40314 

:»^ 

.40416 
.40451 

,79389 
•79342 
,79295 
.79248 
.79201 
•79153 
.79IC6 
■790S9 
.70011 
■7      "4 
■7      7 
■7      '*) 

■  7       !2 

.1     -A 
■7     '9 
■7      I' 

:?  i^ 

.7«Hi8 
-78440 
■78392 

:& 

.78248 
,78200 
.78152 
.78104 
.78056 
.78008 
.77960 

'4048S 
.40520 

.40722 
,40757 
.40790 
■40823 
-40857 
.40S91 
■40924 
.40958 
.40990 
.41014 
.4 loss 
■41090 
.41124 
,41156 
.41190 

.41288 

.41322 

-.ii'M 

,41419 
■41452 

0.6S 
0.91 
1.14 

0.31 
0.41 
0,52 

0.68 

0.90 
1.13 

0,32 
0,43 
0.54 

t% 

0.33 

0.66 
a89 

0.46 
0.58 

TABLES. 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tacheometkr  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 

Inclined  Sights — Continued, 


a8" 

29- 

30- 

Minutes. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

1 

Distance 

Height    I 

Distance 

Height    I 

Distance 

Height 

Cos*.    C 

OS  X  Sin. 

Cos*. 

Cos  X  Sin. 

Cos*. 

Cos  X  Sin. 

0 

■77960 

.41452 

.76496 

.42402 

.75000 

.43302 

2 

.779" 

.41485 

.76446 

.42433 

.74950 

.43330 

4 

.77863 

■41517 

.76397 

.42464 

.74899 

.43359 

6 

.77815    ■ 

.41549 

.76348 

•42495 

.74849 

.43388 

8 

.77766 

.41582 

.76298 

•42525 

.74798 

.43417 

10 

.77718 

.41615 

.76249 

.42556 

.74748 

.43446 

12 

.77670 

.41646 

76199 

.42586 

.74697 

•43475 

14 

.77621 

41678 

76150 

.42617 

.74647 

.43503 

16 

77574 

4171I 

.76100 

.42647 

.74596 

.43533 

18 

.77524 

41743 

.76051 

.42677 

.74545 

.43561 

20 

.77475 

41774 

.76001 

.42708 

.74494 

•43589 

22 

.77427 

.41806 

.75951 

.42738 

74444 

.43618 

24 

.77378 

.41838 

.75901 

.42768 

.74393 

.43646 

26 

.77329 

.41870 

.75852 

.42798 

.74342 

.43675 

28 

.77281 

.41902 

.75802 

.42829 

.74291 

.43703 

30 

.77232 

41934 

75752 

.42858 

.74240 

.43731 

32 

.77183 

.41965 

75702 

.42888 

.74190 

.43759 

34 

.77134 

41997 

75652 

.42918 

.74139 

.43787 

36 

.77085 

42028 

75602 

.42948 

.74089 

.43815 

38 

.77036 

42059 

75552 

.42978 

74037 

.43843 

40 

.76988 

42091 

75502 

.43007 

.73986 

.43871 

42 
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.44037 
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56 

.76594 
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.44093 
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ABROAD,  surveys,  393  to  422 
Absolute  length  of  steel  tape,  447 
Abutments,  setting  out  bridge,  252 
Adjustment  of  chain,  4,  202;  of  theo- 
dolite, 202  to  211 ;  of  sextant,  332, 
333  ;  of  box  sextant,  211  ;  of  com- 
pass, 211,  212,  213;  of  dumpy 
level,  213  to  216  ;  of  Y  level,  216, 
217,  191  to  197  ;  of  closing  error 
of  traverse,  98  to  102 
Alignment  of  tunnels,  285  to  310 
Angles,  setting  out  right,  4,  5,  12; 
measuring  with  theodolite,  82,  83, 
85  to  92,  96,  97,  459  to  462,  471, 
473 ;  with  box  sextant,  74,  106 ; 
with  sextant  and  artificial  horizon, 
335 ;  oblique  with  sextant,  337 ; 
reduction  of  oblique  to  horizontal, 
337  ;  with  plane  table,  109 ;  by 
photographic  surveying,  112;  pro- 
tracting and  plotting,  122,  92  ;  of 
curves,  236 ;  for  tunnels,  295 ; 
measurement  of  small  vertical  with 
bubble  tube,  129;  accurate  methods 
of  observing  for  trigonometrical 
surveys,  459  to  462,  471,  473; 
time  for  observing,  461  ;  accuracy 
of  observations  of,  462  ;  night  ob- 
servations of,  462,  443  ;  reduction 
of,  to  centre  of  station,  462  ;  cor- 
rection of  errors  of,  97,  loi,  464  to 
467 ;  calculation  of  spherical  excess, 
464 ;  calculation  of,  in  spherical 
triangles,  467  ;  formulae  for  spheri- 
cal, 384 ;  weights  of  observations 
of,  466 
Aneroid  barometer,  171,  172;  levelling 
with,  165  to  170;  tables,  170,  486, 

493 
Approximate  measurement  of  distances, 

107,  108,  78,  79 


Aqueduct,  survey  of,  315 

Areas,  measures  of,  50,  51;  computa- 
tion of,  51,  52,  53,  124,  125,  126, 
419,  416  ;  instruments  for  measur- 
ing, 53,  54,  55-  56 

Arlberg  Tunnel,  308 

Arrows,  chaining,  3 

Artificial  horizon,  335;  small  altitudes 
and  depressions  with,  335  ;  use  of, 

336 

Astronomical  observations  used  in  sur- 
veying, 331  to  392  ;  necessity  for, 
338 ;  for  meridian,  341  to  367 ; 
example  of  meridian  by  equal  alti- 
tudes of  circumpolar  star,  346 ;  ex- 
ample of  meridian  by  circumpolar 
star  at  elongation,  352 ;  example 
of  meridian  by  extra  meridian  ob- 
servation of  sun,  361  ;  errors  in 
calculated  meridian,  360,  361,  364  ; 
for  latitude,  367  to  373  ;  example 
of  latitude  by  meridian  observation 
of  sun,  371  ;  accuracy  of  latitude 
observations,  371  ;  for  time,  374  to 
377  ;  for  longitude,  377  to  384  ; 
example  of  diBerence  of  longitude 
by  watch,  379  ;  latitude  and  longi- 
tude by  account,  347  to  350 ;  time 
of  star's  culmination  or  elongation, 
353 1  example  of  calculation  of, 
353  ;  star's  altitude  at  donation, 
354;  convergence  of  meridians, 
366 ;  explanation  of  astronomical 
terms,  388  to  392  ;  co-ordinates  of 
trigonometrical  stations,  468 

Astronomical  terms,  explanation  of, 
388  to  392 

Attraction  of  compass  needle,  104, 
105 

Australian    regulations    for    surveys, 
420 
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BANKS  and  cuttings,  230  to  249; 
centre  lines  and  levels  in,  252 ; 
shrinkage  and  settlement  of,  253; 
levelling  in  slopes  of,  249 

Barometer,  levelling  with,  165  to  174 ; 
aneroid,  171,  172;  mountain,  172, 
173*  174 »  tables  for,  482  to  493 

Base  lines,  423  to  431,  435,  436,  471  ; 
measurement  of,  443  to  454,  427  ; 
apparatus  for  measuring,  427,  430, 
445,  446,  447 ;  reduction  of,  to 
sea  level,  454,  425 ;  reduction  of, 
to  horizontal,  454 ;  broken,  454 ; 
extension  of,  455 

Bate  range  finder,  79 

Beacons,  329 

Bearings,  90,  91.  92,  9^,  97i  102,  103, 
106,  393  to  422,  317  to  330 ;  plot- 
ting, 123,  92 

Bell-Elliott  tangent  reading  tacheo- 
meter,  257,  259 

Bench  marks,  139,  253  ;  in  tunnels, 
304 ;  for  marine  work,  326 ;  abroad, 
407 

Boning  rods,  161,  162,  253 

Box  sextant,  73  ;  use  of,  74,  75  ;  theory 
off  74»  75  >  surveying  with,  106; 
adjustment  of,  211 

Bridges,  236 ;  setting  out  foundations 
of,  250 ;  setting  out  abutments  of, 
252 

Bridges  Lee  photo-theodolite,  113 

Bubble  tube  of  spirit  level,  127  ;  radius 
of  curvature  of,  128,  1S8;  sensi- 
bility of,  128,  129,  182,  183,  189  ; 
angular  value  of  one  division  of, 
129,  130,  191,  194,  183,  188,  189; 
accurate  measurement  of  small 
vertical  angles  by,  129,  130;  to 
replace  broken,  210  ;  adjustment 
of,  213  to  217,  191  to  197 

Buildings,  fixing  positions  of,  on  survey, 
41,42 

Buoys,  329 

Bye  wash,  survey  of,  314 

CANT  of  rails,  246 
Care  of  instruments,  80 

Chain,  66  ft.,  I,  2;  100  ft.,  i,  2;  20 
metre,  2  ;  reading,  2 ;  laying  out 
on  ground,  2 ;  adjusting,  4,  202 ; 
use  of,  8;  testing,  16;  survey,  16, 
20  to  41 ;  incorrect,  49,  56 ;  Ord- 
nance Survey,  427 

Chaining,  8 ;  on  slopes,  9,  10 ;  accuracy 
of,  10,  II ;  across  a  river  or  past 
an  obstacle,  11,  12,  13,  14,  87,  88 


Chain  lines,  general  principles  of  laying 
out,  19 ;  also  19  to  41,  85  to  91, 

96,97 
Chainmen,  16,  234 

Change  points,  162 

Checks  on  chain  lines,  16,  17 ;  on  bear- 
ings, 90,  91 ;  on  unclosed  traverse, 
96,  97,  413 ;  on  closed  traverse, 
97  ;  on  plotting  of  closed  traverse, 

Clinometer,  148,  149;  use  of,  148,  149; 
cross  sectioning  with.  149,  150 

Closing  error,  example  of  graphic  ad- 
justment of,  98,  99 ;  example  of 
adjustment  by  calculation,  99,  100 ; 
other  methods  of  adjustment  of, 
loi,  102;  amount  of,  allowed  in 
practice,  102,  420;  examples  of, 
108,  419,  98,  99 

Coast  line,   survey  of,  317,  318,  319, 

324,  326 
Coefficient  of  expansion  of  steel  tapes, 

447 
Colby*s  l)ase-measuring  apparatus,  427 

Collimation   line,   60 ;    adjustment  of, 

205   to   208,  213,   184,   192,   196, 

197 
Colouring  plans,  47 

Compass,  70,  71  ;  Whitelaw*s,  71,  72, 
73»  397  ;  prismatic,  75,  76,  408, 
106,  108  ;  pocket,  76,  77  ;  traverse 
surveys,  102,  103,  106,  108,  397  to 
401  ;  variations  of,  103,  104 ;  dip 
of  needle,  104 ;  attractions  of 
needle,  104,  105 ;  surveying  with 
pocket,  109;  adjustment  of,  211 
to  213 

Computing  scale,  55 

Conduit,  survey  of,  315 

Contours,  151,  152;  vertical  distance 
between,  152;  determination  of, 
153;  interjx)lation  of,  153,  154, 
155  ;  sketching  and  inking  in,  156 ; 
contents  from,  156 ;  for  road  and 
railway  surveys,  225,  226,  227  ;  by 
tacheometr}'  or  stadia  surveying, 
255  to  284 ;  example  of,  for  rail- 
way survey,  2S4 ;  for  road  and 
railway  surveys  abroad,  393  to  416 

Conventional  signs  for  delineating  ob- 
jects on  plans,  48 
Convergence  of  meridians,  366 
Co-ordinates  of  traverse  surveys,  90  to 
102,  419,  420  ;  rectangular  spheri- 
cal, 469;  polar  spherical,  469; 
astronomical,  of  trigonometrical 
stations,  468,  469 
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Copying  plans,  56,  57 

Cost  of  photographic  surveying,  122  ; 
of  trigonometrical  surveys,  470 ;  of 
precise  spirit  levelling,  188;  of 
railways,  233 ;  of  Alpine  tunnels, 

307 
Cross  hairs,  60,  64 ;  to   replace,  210 ; 

adjustment   of,   205  to   208,  210, 

213  ;  illuminating,  300,  346 

Crossheads,  253 

Cross  sections,  145,  146,  147,  148,  149; 
with  theodolite,  150,  151  ;  road 
and  railway,  223,  225,  226,  228, 
393  to  416  ;  by  tacheometer  or 
stadia,  255  to  284  ;  of  reservoir, 
31 1>  313;  of  reservoir  embank- 
ment, 313;  of  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  393  to  416;  American 
system  of  taking,  414 

Cross  staff,  4,  5 

Crown  of  tunnel,  taking  level  of,  306 

Culmination,  time  of  star's,  353 

Culverts,  setting  out,  252 

Currents,  328 

Current  meter,  329 

Curvature,  158,  159,  176  to  181,  434 

Curves,  setting  out,  236 ;  minimum 
radius  of,  for  railways,  232  ;  com- 
pensating gradients  on,  232 ;  transi- 
tion, 243  ;  setting  out  transition, 
245 ;  vertical,  at  changes  of  gradient, 
247 ;  in  tunnels,  293  ;  classifica- 
tion of,  by  degree,  414 

Cuttings  and  banks,  230,  249 ;  centre 
lines  and  levels  for,  252;  shrinkage 
and  settlement  of,  253 ;  levelling 
in  tops  and  bottoms  of  slopes  of, 
249 

DATUM,  138  ;  of  Ordnance  Survey, 
138;  for  nautical  and  marine 
surveys,  326 ;  of  trigonometrical 
surveys,  470 

Deflection  angles,  237 

Delambre's  method  of  calculating  spheri- 
cal triangles,  467 

Departures  and  latitudes,  93,  99  to  102, 
419  to  420;  examples  of  calcula- 
tion of,  93,  94,  99,  100,  419,  420 ; 
plotting  by,  95,  96 ;  conversion  of, 
mto  difference  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  347  to  350 

Depression,  chaining  across,  42  ;  mea- 
surement of  small  angles  of,  335, 
129 

Detail,  interior  of  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys, 469 


Diaphragm,  60,  64 ;  adjustment  of,  205 

to  208,  213,  210 
Dip  of  horizon,  335,  371,  372  ;  of  com- 

pass  needle,  104 
Docks  and  harbours,  surveys  for,   317 

10330 
Drawing  instruments,  44,  45,  46,  278 
Drawing  paper,  46 
Dumpy  level,  130,  131  ;  adjustment  of, 

213  to  216 
Dunmail  Rise  Tunnel  alignment,  302 

ECCENTRICITY,  theodolite  errors 
of,  84,460,  461,471 

Eidograph,  58 

Elasticity,  modulus  of  steel  tapes,  447 

Elevation,  chaining  across,  42 ;  measure- 
ment of  small  angles  of,  335,  129 

Elongation,  time  of,  353 

Embankment,  road  and  railway,  218 
to  254  ;  plan  of  reservoir,  313 ; 
sections  of  reservoir,  313 

Enlarging  plans,  57,  58 

Equation  of  time,  377,  389 

Errors  in  chaining,  10,  11  ;  in  measur- 
ing angles,  88,  457, 459  10462,  464 
to  467,  471  ;  in  unclosed  traverse, 
96,  403,  404,  411,  412,  413  ;  clos- 
ing of  traverse,  97  to  102,  108,  419, 
420 ;  of  ordinary*  spirit  levelling, 
147 ;  of  precise  spirit  levelling, 
184,  185,  187,  188,  189,  199  ;  of 
barometric  levelling,  170;  due  to 
curvature,  159  ;  due  to  refraction, 
159*  185,  370;  of  eccentricity  of 
theodolite,  84,  460,  461,  471  ;  of 
graduation  of  theodolite,  460,  461, 
471 ;  of  tunnel  alignment,  292, 
301,  302,  303,  307  ;  of  observa- 
tions for  meridian,  360,  361,  364  ; 
from  convergence  of  meridians, 
367  ;  of  observations  for  latitude, 
371 ;  of  observations  for  time,  360, 
3^4,  377 ;  of  observations  for  longi- 
tude, 378,  381,  383  ;  due  to  phase 
of  signal,  443 ;  in  measuring  base 
lines,  425,  426,  427,  430,  431,  436, 

443»  444,  445,  447  to  453,  472  ; 
correction  of  errors  of  angles,  464 
to  467  ;  **  station  errors,"  469  ;  of 
astronomical  observations  in  trigo- 
nometrical surveys,  469 ;  closing, 
of  secondary  triangulation,  471  ; 
closing,  of  tertiary  triangulation, 
473  ;  of  map  projections,  475  to 
480 ;  formulae  for  calculation  of 
probable,  188 
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Estimates,  Parliamentary,  224 

Everest  theodolite,  65,  66 ;  adjustment 
of,  202 

Example  of  survey  of  field,  16  ;  of  fully 
detailed  chain  survey,  Plate  I.,  20 
to  41  ;  of  field  book,  21  to  39 ;  of 
theodolite  survey,  85,  86,  Plate  II., 
88, 89 ;  of  unclosed  traverse  survey, 
Plate  III.,  90  to  97  ;  of  closed  tra- 
verse survey.  Plates  IV.  and  V., 
97  to  102,  419  ;  of  adjustment  of 
closing  error  of  traverse  survey,  98 
to  loi  ;  of  town  survey,  Plate  VL, 
105, 106;  of  prismatic  compass  and 
passometer  survey,  108,  109  ;  of 
longitudinal  section,  136,  Plate 
VII.,  143,  144 ;  of  level  book, 
144,  145  ;  of  heights  by  mercurial 
barometer,  168 ;  of  heights  by 
aneroid  barometer,  170 ;  of  heights 
by  lx)iling  point  thermometer,  171  ; 
of  railway  Parliamentary  plan  and 
section,  Plate  VIII.,  224  ;  of  rail- 
way working  plan,  Plate  IX., 
230 ;  of  railway  working  section, 
Plate  X.,  230 ;  of  tacheometer  or 
stadia  survey,  Plate  XI.,  284;  of 
tunnel  alignment,  Plate  XII.,  286, 
301,  302,  303;  of  Parliamentary 
^urvey  of  reservoir,  Plate  XIIL, 
316  ;  of  meridian  by  equal  altitudes 
of  circumpolar  star,  346 ;  of 
meridian  by  circumpolar  star  at 
elongation,  352 ;  of  meridian  by 
extra  meridian  observation  of  sun, 
361  ;  of  latitude  by  meridian  ob- 
servation of  sun,  371 ;  of  difference 
of  longitude  by  watch,  379 ;  of 
time  of  star's  culmination,  353  ;  of 
correction  and  adjustment  of  errors 
of  triangles,  466;  of  base-measuring 
apparatus,  Plate  XIV.,  427,  445, 
446 

Expansion  of  steel  tapes,  447  ei  seq.^ 

Eyepiece,  60 ;  centring  of,  209 

FACES,  using  both  of  theodolite, 
83,  84,  207 
Fence,  surveying,  16  to  43,  85  to  97, 

218  to  235;  fence  widths,   249; 

levelling  over,  163. 
Field  book:  surveying,  15,  16,  17,  21 

to  39,  86,  87  ;  levelling,  137,  141, 

142,  144,  145,  201  ;   tacheometer 

or  stadia,  275 
Filters,  315 


Focussing,  object  glass  and  eyepiece, 

203 
Footplates  for  levelling,  162,  163 ;  for 

precise  spirit  levelling,  184 
Foundations,  setting  out  bridge,  250; 

setting  out  culvert,  252 

GAUGES,  tide,  326 
Gauss'  heliotrope,  440 

Geodetic  surveys,  423  to  481 

Give  and  take  lines,  51,  52 

Gradients,  laying  down  road  or  railway, 
on  6  in.  Ordnance  maps,  219 ; 
fixing  road  or  railway,  219  ;  locat- 
ing road  or  railway,  219,  220,  225; 
on  railway  Parliamentary  section, 
223,  Plate  VIII.,  224;  on  railway 
working  section,  225,  229,  Plate 
X.,  230;  ruling,  230;  maximum, 
232  ;  **  pusher,"  232 

Graduation,  errors  of,  in  theodolite,  460, 
461,  471 

Great  St  Bernard  Tunnel,  309 

HAND  level,  147,  148 
Harbours    and   docks,  sur\'eys 
for,  317  to  330 
Hatchings  for  delineation  of  ground, 

.156,  157,  158 
Heliograph,  440 

Heliostats,  440  to  442 

Heliotrope,  Gauss',  440 

High  and  low  water  mark,  survey  of, 

317,  318,  319,  324»  326 
Hints  on  use  of  theodolite,  87,  202;  on 
levelling,  162  ;  on  use  of  sextant, 

333 

Horizon,  dip  of,  335,  371,  372  ;  arti- 
ficial, 335 ;  small  altitudes  and 
depressions  with  artificial,  335 ;  use 
of  artificial,  336 

Horizontal  axis  of  theodolite,  61,  63  ; 
adjustment  of,  204 

House,  fixing  position  of,  on  survey,  41, 
42  ;  levelling  over,  164 

Hydrographical  or  marine  surveying, 
317  to  330 

Hypsometry  or  levelling  with  baro- 
meter, 165  to  174  ;  tables  for,  482 

to  493 

INCORRECT  chain,  49,  56 
Instructions     for     precise    spirit 
levelling,     194 ;      for      secondary 
triangulation,    471  ;     for    tertiary 
trianguiation,  473 
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Irregular  boundaries,  surveying,  i6  to 
41  ;  areas  adjacent  to,  51,  52,  53, 

54,  55,  56 

KERN  level,  183 ;  adjustment  of, 
191  to  197,  216,  217 

LABBEZ  telemeter,  78 
Lamps  for  sighting  lines  in  tun- 
nels,   292,  299 ;   for  illuminating 
cross  hairs  of  telescope,  300,  346 

Laths,  3 

Latitude,  observations  for,  367  to  373  ; 
by  account,  347 ;  from  distance 
and  bearing,  409  to  41 1 

Latitudes  and  departures,  93,  99  to  102, 
419,  420 ;  examples  of  calculation 

of,  93,  94,  99,  100,  419,.  420; 
plotting  by,  95,  96  ;  conversion  of, 
mto  difference  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, 347  to  350 

Legendre's  method  of  calculating  spheri- 
cal triangles,  467 

Length,  measures  of,  49,  50 ;  of  sides 
of  plane  triangles,  80,  81,  82;  of 
sides  of  spherical  triangles,  386, 

387,  467,  384,  385 
Levels,  water  level,  127 ;  spirit  level, 

127,  128  ;  radius  of  curvature  of 
bubble  tube,  128,  188 ;  sensibility 
of,  129,  182,  183,  189 ;  angular 
value  of  one  division  of  bubble  tube 
of,  129,  191,  194,  183,  188,  189; 
spherical,  130;  dumpy  level,  130, 
131  ;  Y  level.  132,  133,  182,  183, 
190  to  201  ;  Cooke's  patent  rever- 
sible, 132;  Cushing's  reversible,  133; 
hand  level,  147,  148 ;  plumb  line 
levels,  159,  160;  reflecting  levels, 
160, 161 ;  for  precise  spirit  levelling, 
182,  183  ;  Kern  level,  183  ;  adjust- 
ment of,  213  to  217,  and  191  to 
197  ;  to  replace  broken  bubble  tube 
of,  210 

Levelling  staff,  133,  134;  for  precise 
levels,  183 ;  for  tacheometry  or 
stadia  work,  268 

Levelling,  detached  levels,  135 ;  con- 
tinued series  of  levels,  136 ;  level 
book  for  "rise  and  fall"  system, 
137;  booking  levels,  137;  reducing 
levels,  138;  check  on  reducing, 
138;  datum,  138;  bench  marks, 
139,  253,  304,  326,  407  ;  reduced 
levels,  139;  plotting  levels,  "longi- 
tudinal section,"  140;  readings  near 
top  of  staff,   140 ;  level  book  for 


"height  of  instrument"  system, 
141 ;  intermediate  sights,  142 ; 
comparison  of  two  ^sterns,  143 ; 
example  of  longitudinal  section, 
140,  143,  Plate  VII. ;  example  of 
level  book,  144,  145 ;'  cross  sec- 
tions, 145,  146,  147,  223,  225,  228; 
checking  on  to  bench  marks,  147  ; 
practical  hints,  obstacles,  and  diffi- 
culties, 162  to  164;  change  points, 
162  ;  steep  slopes,  162, 163  ;  across 
a  hill  or  hollow,  163  ;  staff  too  low 
or  too  high,  163 ;  staff  too  near, 
163,  164 ;  over  board  fence,  164  ; 
over  wall,  164 ;  over  house,  164 ; 
glare  from  sun,  164 ;  personal 
error,  164 ;  to  locate  a  given  level, 
253;  reciprocal,  165;  by  barometer, 
165  to  174;  trigonometrical,  or  by 
means  of  vertical  angles,  174  to 
182 ;  precise  spirit,  182  to  201  ; 
for  roads  and  railways,  218  to  254; 
railway  Parliamentary  longitudinal 
section,  220,  Plate  VIII.  ;  railway 
working  longitudinal  section,  228, 
Plate  X.  ;  lops  and  bottoms  of 
slopes,  249 ;  in  tunnels,  303  to 
306 ;  tacheometry  or  stadia,  255  to 
284,  Plate  XI.  ;  for  water  supply 
works,  310  to  316 ;  for  docks  and 
harbours  and  marine  surveys,  317 
to  330 ;  for  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  393  to  416 ;  for  trigono- 
metrical surveys,  470;  error  of 
ordinary  spirit  levelling,  147 ;  error 
of  precise  spirit  levelling,  184,  185, 
187,  188,  189,  199 

Line,  accurate  method  of  setting  theo- 
dolite in,  84, 85 ;  very  long  straight, 
412 

Line  ranger,  7,  8 

Lithographing  plans,  58,  59 

Location,  Parliamentary,  of  road  or  rail- 
way, 218  to  224 ;  final,  of  road  or 
railway,  225 ;  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways abroad,  393  to  416 

Longitude,  observations  for,  377  to  384 ; 
length  of  degree  of,  at  different 
latitudes,  349 ;  by  account,  347 ; 
conversion  of  difference  of,  into  de- 
parture, 348 ;  from  distance  and 
bearing,  409  to  411 

Longitudinal  section,  140 ;  example  of, 
143,  144,  145,  Plate  VII. ;  road 
and  railway,  218  to  230;  Parlia- 
mentary, of  railway,  220;  example 
of  Parliamentary,  of  railway,  224, 
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Plate  VIII. ;  working  of  railway, 
228  tu  230 ;  example  of  working  of 
railway,  230,  PlatqX.  ;  example  of, 
by  tacheometer  or  stadia  method, 
284,  Plate  XI. ;  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways abroad,  393  to  416 ;  of  reser- 
voir, 314;  of  reservoir  embank- 
ment, 313 
Low  and  high  water  mark  surveying, 
317  to  319,  324,  326 


MAGNETIC  north,  102,  103,  104, 
106,  107 
Maps,  Ordnance  Survey,  44,  477,  481, 
218  to  230,  221,  225,  227  ;  pro- 
jections for,  474  to  481 
Margin,  49 
Manne   or   bydrographical  surveying, 

317  to  330 
Measures  of  length,  49,   50 ;  of  area, 

SO,  51 
Mean  sea  level,  326 ;  reduction  of  base 

to,  454,  425 
Mean  time,  374  to  377,  388,  390 
Meridian,  observations  for,  341  to  367  ; 
from  distance  and  bearing,  409  to 
411  ; ;  convergence   of   meridians, 
366  ;  by  watch,  409 
Mersey  Tunnel  alignment,  301 
Micrometer  on  theodolites,  293,  457, 
458 ;    for    tacheometer   or    stadia 
work,  277 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  tapes,  447 
Mountain  barometers,  172,  173 ;  level- 
ling with,  165  to  170;  tables  for 
168,  170.  482,  484,  485,  286,  493 
Mont  Blanc  Tunnel,  308 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  306 

NORTH,  magnetic,  102,  103,  104, 
106,  107  ;  observations  for  true, 
341  to  367  ;  point  on  plans,  48 ; 
by  watch,  409 

OBJECT   glass,   60;    centring   of, 
209,  195 
Objective  |X)int  of  traverse,  409  to  413 
Oblique  angles,  75,  337 ;  reduction  of, 

to  horizontal  projection,  337 
Observatories    for    tunnel    alignment, 

286 
Obstacles  to  measuring  in  chaining,  11, 

12,   13,   14  ;   with   theodolite,  87, 

88 ;  to  levelling,  162,  163,  164 
Oflsets,  17;  long,  17,  18;  plotting,  47 


Optical  square,  5,  6,  7 

Ordnance  Survey,  423  to  432, 438,  459, 

462,  464,  468,  469,  470,  477,  481 
Ordnance  Survey  maps,  44,  477,  481, 

218  to  230,  221,  225,  227 

PANTAGRAPH,  57,  58 
Parallax,   adjustment   of  object 
glass  and  eyepiece  for,  203,  204 ; 
of  sextant,  334 ;  in  astronomical 
observations,  358,  359,  362,  371 

Parliamentary  surveys  for  roads  and 
railways,  218  to  224;  regulations 
for  railway  surveys,  221,  222,  223, 
224 ;  plans  for  railways,  preparation 
of,  222  ;  example  of  Parliamentary 
plan  of  railway,  224,  Plate  VIII.  ; 
sections  for  railways,  preparation 
of,  223  ;  example  of  Parliamentary 
section  of  rail  way,  224,  Plate  VIII. ; 
estimates  for  railways,  224 ;  surveys 
for  water  supply  works,  31 1  to  316 ; 
example  of  Parliamentary  plan  of 
reservoir,  316,  Plate  XIII. 

Passometer,  108  ;  example  of  survey 
with  prismatic  compass  and  passo- 
meter, 108,  109 

Pedometer,  108 

Pegs,  42,  227 

Pegging  out  roads  and  railways,  233  ; 
fences,  slopes,  bridges,  &c.,  during 
construction,  248  to  254  ;  curves, 
236  to  245  ;  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  406  to  408 

Perambulator,  107,  108 

Personal  error,  164,  165 

Phase  of  signal,  443 

Photography,  reducing  plans  by,  59 ; 
surveying  by  means  of,  112  to  122 

Photographic  surveying,  112  to  122 

Photo- theodolite,  Bridges  Lee,  113 

Pipes,  survey  of  line  of,  314 ;  longi> 
tudinal  section  of,  314 

Plain  theodolite,   67 ;    adjustment  of,  ^ 
202 

Plane  table,  77  ;  surveying  with,  109 
to  112 

Planimeters,  Amslcr's,  54;  Hatchet,  55 

Plantation,  survey  of,  19,  20 

Plotting,  16,  46 ;  offsets,  47  ;  by  dis- 
tances and  bearings  with  protractor, 
92, 93 ;  by  latitudes  and  departures, 
94,  95;  angles,  122,  123,  124; 
road  and  railway  plans  and  sec- 
tions, 218  to  230  ;  tacheometry  or 
stadia  surveys,  278  ;  water  supply 
surveys,  reservoir,  &c.,  311  to  316 
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Plumb  line  levels,  159,  160 

Pocket  compass,  76,  77,  408 ;  survey- 
ing with,  109 

Polar  spherical  co-ordinates,  469 

Pond,  survey  of,  19,  20 

Practical  hints  on  chaining,  8  to  14  ;  in 
use  of  theodolite,  87,  202,  82,  83, 
84;  in  levelling,  162,  163,  164;  in 
care  of  instruments,  80 

Precise  spirit  levelling,  182  to  201 

Printing  on  plans,  49 

Prismatic  compass,  75,  76,  408 ;  sur- 
veying with,  106, 107  ;  example  of 
survey  with,  108,  109 

Probable  error,  formulae  for  calculation 
of,  188 ;  see  also  Errors 

Profiles,  setting  tunnel,  304  ;  see  Longi- 
tudinal Section 

Projections,  map,  474  to  481 

Protractors,  122, 123;  sp>ecia],  fortache- 
ometry  or  stadia  work,  278 

Pull  of  steel  tape  or  chain,  correction 
for,  449 

RAILWAY,  surveys  and  setting  out, 
218  to  254;  Parliamentary  sur- 
veys, 218  to  224  ;  example  of  Par- 
liamentary plan  and  section,  224, 
Plate  VI  n.  ;  working  surveys,  224 
to  230 ;  example  of  working  plan 
and  section,  230,  Plates  IX.  and 
X.  ;    ruling  gradients,   230,   231, 

232  ;  train  load,  speed,  locomotive 
power  and  train  resistance,  230, 
231  ;  maximum  gradient,  232 ; 
**  pusher  "  gradients,  232  ;  mini- 
mum radius  of  curve,  232  ;  com- 
pensating gradients  on  curves,  232, 

233  ;  cost  of  railways,  233  ;  setting 
out,  233  to  254  ;  setting  out  curves, 
236 ;  transition  curves,  243 ;  setting 
out  transition  curves,  245  ;  cant  of 
rails,  246 ;  transition  curve  between 
reversed  curves,  246;  vertical  curves 
at  changes  of  gradient,  247  ;  setting 
out  of  works  during  construction, 
248  ;  surveys  abroad,  393  to  416 

Range  finders,  78,  79 
Ranging  rods,  3,  234 
Reciprocal  levelling,  165 
Reconnaissance,  15,  87 ;  for  road  and 

railway  surveys,  219 ;  for  road  and 

railway  surveys  abroad,  393  to  39$  ; 

for  trigonometrical  surveys,  433 
Rectangular  spherical  co-ordinates,  469 
Reduction  *of  levels,   135  to  145 ;    of 

angles  to  centre  of  station,  462 


Reducing  plans,    57,  58,  59;    levels, 

135  to  145 ;  tacheometer  or  stadia 

sights,  255  to  284 
Referencing,  222 
Reflectors  to  verniers,  301  ;  for  night 

signals,  443 
Reflecting  levels,  160,  161 
Refraction,   159,   178,   179,   185,   282, 

370,  434,  461 
Regulations,  Parliamentary,  for  railways, 

221,  222,  223  ;  Board  of  Trade,  for 

railways,  224  ;  Australian,  for  sur- 
veys, 420 
Repetition,   method  of,  for  observing 

angles,  83,  459,  461 
Reservoir,  survey  of,  311 ;  plan  of,  313  ; 

sections  of,  311,  314  ;  service,  315  ; 

example  of  survey  of,  316,  Plate 

XIII. 
Reversible  level,  Cooke's,  132;  Cush- 

ing's,  133 
Ribs,  setting  tunnel,  304 
Ridge  and  valley  lines,  154,  156 
River  surveys,  325,  326 
Roads,  surveys  and  setting  out,  218  to 

254  ;  abroad,  393  to  416 
Rods,  ranging,  3,  234;   boning,  161, 

162 ;    for    measurement    of    base 

lines,  453 
Route  survey,  395  to  402 
Ruling  gradients,  230 
Running  survey  from  ship  or   steam 

launch,  317,  326 


SAG  of  steel  tape  or  chain,  correction 
for,  449 
Scaffolds  for  signals  and  instrument  in 
trigonometrical  surveys,  431,  433, 

434,  437,  438 
Scales,   43,   44,  408,   218,   225,  315; 

computing,  55 

Sea  level,  326  ;  reduction  of  base  to, 

454,  425 
Sections,  longitudinal,   140 ;    example 

of,  143,  144,  145,  Plate  VII.  ;  road 
and  railway,  218  to  230 ;  Parlia- 
mentary, of  railway,  220 ;  example 
of  Parliamentary,  of  railway,  224, 
Plate  VIII. ;  working  of  railway, 
228  to  230 ;  example  of  working  of 
railway,  230,  Plate  X. ;  of  reservoir, 
314 ;  of  reservoir  embankment, 
313 ;  example  of,  by  tacheometer  or 
stadia  method,  284,  Plate  XI. ;  of 
roads  and  railways  abroad,  393  to 
416 
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Sections,  cross,  145,  146, 147, 148,  149 ; 
with  theodolite,  150,  151  ;  road 
and  railway,  223,  225,  226,  228, 
393  to  416 ;  by  tacheometer  or 
stadia,  255  to  284;  of  reservoir, 
311,  313;  of  reservoir  embank- 
ment, 313 ;  of  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  393  to  416;  American 
system  of  taking,  414 

Section  paper,  124 

Segments,  setting  and  checking  of  iron 
tunnels,  305 

Settlement  of  banks,  253 

Sextant,  331  to  338 ;  adjustments  of, 
332  ;  use  of,  333  ;  parallax  of,  334 ; 
small  altitudes  and  depressions 
with,  335  ;  oblique  angles  with, 
337  ;  reduction  of  oblique  angles 
to  horizontal  projection,  337  ;  ad- 
vantages of,  338 ;  box  sextant, 
73  to  75;  surveying  with,  106;  ad- 
justment of,  211 

Shading  slopes,  157,  158 

Shafts,  centre   lines  and   levels  down 

tunnel,  288,  296,  299,  303,  304 
Shore  line,  survey  of,  317,  318,  319, 

324,  326 
Shrinkage  and  settlement  of  banks,  253 
Sidereal  time,  374  to  377,  391 
Sighls,   surface,  for   tunnel  alignment, 
288 ;      underground,     for     tunnel 
alignment,  292,  299 
Signals,    marine,    329 ;     for    trigono- 
metrical   surveys,    438    to    443 ; 
night,  413  ;  phase  of,  443 
Simpson's  rule  for  calculation  of  areas, 

53 
Simplon  Tunnel,  309 

Sketch,  15, 17,  86;  of  railway  location, 
219 

Slopes,  chaining  on,  9,  10 ;  levelling  on 
steep,  162,  163 ;  levelling  in  tops 
and  bottoms  of,  249 

Soundings,  319  to  328 

Spherical  triangles,  formulie  for  solution 
of,  384,  385,  386  ;  reduction  of 
sides  of,  to  actual  linear  distances, 
386  ;  calculation  of,  464  to  468 

Spherical  excess,  464 

Spirit  level,  127  to  134,  148,  182,  183 ; 
adjustment  of,  213,  191  to  197 

St  Gothard  Tunnel,  307 

Stadia,  surveying  with,  25$  to  284  ; 
principle  of,  255,  261  ;  tangential 
system,  256  to  261  ;  Barcenas' 
method,  260  ;  Bell- Elliott  tangent 
reading    tacheometer,    257,    259 ; 


Troaghton  &  Simms',  266,  267 ; 
hairs,  263,  264  ;  general  rules  in 
surveying  with,  264 ;  constants, 
264 ;  Parrots  telescope,  266 ;  staff, 
268  ;  tables  for  reduction  of  sights, 
268, 273,  498  ;  inclined  sights,  270 ; 
error  from  badly-held  staff,  272 ; 
field  book,  275  ;  field  work,  276 ; 
micrometer  for  long  sights,  277  ; 
best  class  of  instrument  for,  277 ; 
office  work,  278 ;  special  protrac- 
tion for,  278  ;  accuracy  of,  278  ; 
American  practice  in,  282 ;  ex- 
ample of  stadia  survey,  284,  Plate 
XI. 

Staff,  cross,  4 ;  levelling,  133,  134;  for 
precise  levelling,  183,  1S4 ;  for 
tacheometer  or  stadia  surveying, 
268 

Stations,  survey,  \*J  el  seq.,  85  ei  seq.  ; 
levelling,  135  ei  seq,  ;  marine,  317 
eC  seq,  ;  trigonometrical  survey, 
433  434»  435  »  permanent  marking 
of  trigonometrical,  437 ;  instru- 
ment stations  for  trigonometrical 
surveys,  437,  438 ;  reduction  of 
angles  to  centre  of,  462 

Station  pointer,  321 

Steel  band,  4,  234 

Steel  tapes,  3.  443  to  453,  417,  293 

Steep  slopes,  chaining  on,  9,  10 ; 
levellmg  on,  162,  163 

Straight  line,  running  very  long,  412 

Straining  apparatus  for  nieasurement 
of  base  lines,  445,  446,  447,  4»7 

Sun,  glare  from,  in  levelling,  164 ; 
observations,  331  to  392 

Surveys  of  field,  example,  16;  of  fully 
detailed  chain,  example,  20  to  41, 
Plate  I.  ;  theodolite,  examples,  85, 
86,  88,  89,  Plate  II.  ;  of  unclosed 
traverse,  example,  90  to  97,  Plate 
III.  ;  of  closed  traverse,  examples, 
97  to  102,  Plates  IV.  and  V.,  419  ; 
compass,  102,  103  ;  prismatic  com- 
pass, loiS,  107 ;  example  of  pris- 
matic compass  and  passometer, 
108 ;  pocket  compass,  109 ;  box 
sextant,  106 ;  town,  example  of, 
105,  iq6,  Plate  VI.  ;  plane  table, 
109,  no.  III,  112;  photographic, 
112  to  122;  railway,  218  to  254; 
example  of  Parliamentary,  of 
railway,  224,  Plate  VIII.  ;  ex- 
ample of  working,  of  railway,  230, 
Plates  IX.  and  X. ;  tacheometer 
or  stadia,  255  to  284  ;  example  of 
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tacheometer  or  stadia,  284,  Plate 
XL;  for  tunnels,  285  to  310; 
examples  of  tunnel  alignment,  286, 
Plate  XII.,  302,  303;  for  water 
supply  works,  311  to  316 ;  example 
of,  3i6,PlateXIII.;hydrographical 
or  marine,  317  to  330;  running, 
from  ship  or  steam  launch,  317, 
326 ;  abroad,  393  to  422  ;  example 
of,  419  ;  Australian  regulations  for, 
420;  trigonometrical  or  geodetic, 
423  to  481 ;  astronomical  observa- 
tions for,  331  to  392 


TABLES  for  reducing  measurements 
on  slope  to  horizontal,  9,  10; 
traverse,  94,  95 ;  mercurial  baro- 
meter, 168,  482, 484,  485  ;  aneroid 
barometer,  170,  486,  493  ;  boiling 
point  thermometer,  171,  494,  497  ; 
tacheometer  or  stadia,  268,  273, 
498 ;  for  conversion  of  departure 
into  difference  of  longitude,  348 ; 
of  length  of  degree  of  longitude  at 
different  latitudes,  349 ;  of  errors 
in  calculated  meridian  by  sun 
observation,  361 

Tacheometry  or  stadia  surveying,  255  to 
284 ;  see  Stadia 

Tacheometer,  Trough  ton  &  Simms', 
266,  267;  Bell -Elliott  tangent 
reading,  257,  259 

Tangent  poinis,  227,  22S,  237,  238, 
248 

Tapes,  linen,  4,  234  ;  steel,  3,  443  to 

453i  417,  293 

Telemeter,  Labbez,  78 

Temperature,  correction  for,  in  steel 
tapes,  450 

Theodolite,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 ; 
Everest,  65,  66  ;  plain,  67  ;  While- 
law's,  71,  72, 1Z^  397  ;  7  and  8  in., 
for  tunnels,  293,  294;  12  in.,  for 
trigonometrical  surveys,  457,  458  ; 
Great,  of  Ordnance  Survey,  431  ; 
Great,  of  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  431  ;  adjustment 
of,  202  to  21 1  ;  errors  of,  83,  84, 91, 
92,460,461,471 

Thermometer,  lx)iling  point,  174; 
levelling  with,  170,  171  ;  tables 
for,  171,  494,  497 

Three  point  problem,  320  to  324 

Tide  gauges,  326 

Tie  lines,  16,  18,  19,  20,  40 


Time,  observations  for,  374  to  377 ; 
mean,  376 ;  sidereal,  377  ;  equation 

of,  377 

Totley  Tunnel,  alignment  of,  286,  Plate 
XII. 

Town  surveys,  X05,  106 ;  example  of, 
105 »  Plate  VI. 

Transit  instrument  for  alignment  of 
tunnels,  286  to  289 ;  theodolite, 
60  to  65,  293,  294,  457,  458,  202 
to  21 1 

Traverse  surveys,  90  to  109,  419,  393 
to  422  ;  for  tunnels,  295  ;  examples 
of,  Plates  III.,  IV.,  v.,  VL,  and 
page  419;  areas  of  closed,  124, 
125,  126;  example  of,  419;  ob- 
jective point  of,  409  to  413 

Traverse  tables,  94,  95 

Triangles,  right*angled,  setting  out, 
12;  best  form  of,  18,  19;  in  sur- 
veying, 16,  18,  20,  40,  41,  42,  85, 
86, 87, 88,  89,  109  to  1 12 ;  plotting, 
16,  44,  45,  46 ;  areas  of,  52,  124 ; 
'  formulae  for  solution  of  plane,  80, 
81,  82 ;  formulae  for  solution  of 
spherical,  384,  385,  386 ;  reduction 
of  sides  of  spherical,  to  actual 
linear  distances,  386 ;  calculation 
of  spherical,  467 ;  primary,  423, 
432;  secondary,  424,  432,  471; 
tertiary,  424,  432,  473;  general 
form  for  trigonometrical  surveys, 
433  »  l^ermanent  marking  of,  437  ; 
for  extending  base,  455 ;  exten- 
sion of,  from  measured  base,  456  ; 
correction  of  errors  of,  464  to  467  ; 
spherical  excess  of,  464  ;  weights 
of  observations  of,  466 

Triangulation,  16,  18,  19,  20,  85,  87, 
88,  109  to  112,  325,  423  to  474 

Trigonometrical  surveying,  423  to  481  ; 
levelling,  174  to  182  ;  formulae  for 
solution  of  plane  triangles,  80,  81, 
82 ;  formulae  for  solution  of  spherical 
triangles,  384,  38S»  l^ 

Trocheameter,  108 

Tunnel,  alignment  and  setting  out, 
285  to  310 


VALLEY  and  ridge  lines,  154,  156 
Variations,  compass  needle,  103, 
104 
Verification,  base  of,  424,  426 
Vernier,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71 
Vertical  circle,   61 ;    index    error   of, 
208 
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WALL,  levelling  over,  164 
Water  level,  1 27 

Water  supply  works,  surveys  for,  311 
to  316 ;  Parliamentary  surveys,  311 
to  315;  working  surveys,  315, 
316;  pegging  out,  315;  example 
of  Parliamentary  survey  of  reser- 
voir, 316,  Plate  XIIL 

Weights  of  observations,  466 

Weldon  range  finder,  78,  79 

Whitelaw's  theodolite  and  compass  or 
mining  dial,  71,  72,  73,  397  to 
400 

Whites,  3 


Wires,  steel,  for  plumbing  down  shafts, 
28S,  290,  291,  296,  299 ;  for 
measurement  of  base  lines,  45 1 ,  452 

Wood,  survey  of,  19,  20 

Working  surveys  for  roads  and  railways, 
224  to  230,  255  to  2S4 ;  example 
of,  230,  Plates  IX.  and  X.  ;  for 
water  supply  works,  311  to  316; 
for  roads  and  railways  abroad,  393 
to  422 


Y 


LEVEL,  132,  133,  134,  182,  183 ; 
adjustment  of,  216,  217,  191  to 
197 


Printed  at  The  Darikn  Press,  Editthurgk. 
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STANLEY  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 

(Psbt  aia  t  set . ) 


4-in.    New    Model    Transit    Theodolite,    finest 

work,  as  engraving  above,  to  read  to  minutes     ...     £^i(i  lo 
5-in,  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto ...  ...  ...  ...         28    o 

6-in.  Ditto,  ditto,  to  read  zo"       ...  ...        30  10 

4-in,  Stanley  New  Model  Telemetrical  Theo- 
dolite, with  Mechanical  Stage,  &c,    ...  ...         31     o 

5-in.  Ditto,  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  34     o 

6-in.  Ditto,  ditto,  to  read  ao'       ...  ...  ...        37     o 

Either  of  the  above  with  illumiiiBied  axis  and  lamp,  Mtiding  level,  aod 

diagonal  eyepiece,  extra  ^£5. 

If  without  trough  compass,  £\  less. 

The  aiavt  are  with  talid  round  slaiu/s  ;  if  framed  stands,  eilra  £,\. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

STANLEY  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 


Stanlby  Railway  Thmodolitb,  »  ptrfeci  lool  for  bud  wofk.    Wiih  Iroogh 

a  ill.    Wilhoul  compaH 
iiio,  wiih  trough  compMs,  £r6.    Withoui  ci»ii[>>h    -■       ... 
LisTn'i  1ncijmou«t»ii  Theooolitb,  with  •upplmnnun'  "«  '"  ' 
«lw«ycntliiigi,m»  engraving  ..  ..  --  ■■ 


Recent  Patents 
(1900). 


w  SuhlcnAe.DUphngni  gives  ujiuil 
nrikce  lo  tbal  tbc  nulLng  U  iaIecd 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 


Mining  Dials. 


jnled    1< 


ldUI,6-iD.  Cn 
Dim,  Kedlcy-i  frin.,  or 
it-in.,  witb  ball  uid 
lacbo  i<r  pualkl  plal«, 
complete  is 

Dillo,     Slintey-Hedley. 


Eilim  Sund,  wiih  bill 
■Dd  Kicliri  ar  psnilel 
pl»[M,i3.io».,mcom. 


Sextants,  Prismatic  Compasses,  &c. 


C    COHP 


lie,  ia- 


ijJD'i  *><)>  ihadei  in]  n 


In  -lumlnlum,  .l-b.,  ^j.  TS.I. 

Studs  filted  to  Prisn 
CArTAiH  AaMivs  Pockbt  Li 
Dim,  tuc<>  *t'l>  Telejcope.  ti 


3t-i 

.£4: 

Vi-. 

"Z 

.0. 

;ii- 

i...y:s: 

5--; 

3j.in. 

z;*- 

•». 

<■ 

n-is 

4j-il.-. 

:  uid  to  B«  S<i 

urai 

i. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 


Levels,  &c. 

Stanley's  New  Model  Level,  construction  much 
improved  for  lightness  and  stiffness.  Workman- 
ship of  the  highest  class  and  finish.  iS-in.,  with 
aluminium  compass,  prism  reading,  jCiS-  los.  ; 
i6-in.,  ;£i6.  los.;  H-in.  ^'4-  "OS.;     lain.    ...      /;i3  "> 

As  the  above,  without  compass,   14  in.,  jC^3-   ^°^-  '< 


Stanley  Rapid  Setting  Level,  Stanley  Ball  Head, 
to  set  to  any  angle  before  screw  adjustment, 
14-in.,  ;£i6.  los.;  i2-in.      ... 

Without  compass,  14-in.,  ;^i5-  los. ;  i2-in. 

Any  level,  with  clamp  and  tangent,  extra    ... 

Any  level  or  theodolite,  with  framed  stand,  extra 


STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 


Stanlev  Gradiometer  (3  patents),  t4-in.,  Tonninga 
perfect  level,  but  giving  also  gradients  for  drainage 
work  at  one  setting  for  whole  course  ...  ...     £^20 

Stanley's  New  Model  Y  Level,  supported  in 
ground  collars,  with  three  points  of  bearing,  fitted 
with  subtense  points,  clamp  and  tangent  adjust- 
ment By  clamping  the  collars  it  becomes  a 
Dumpy;  14  in,      ...  ...  ...  ...  17 

Solid  Leather  Overcases  for  levels,  with  strap,  18-in., 
£z.  6s.;  i6.in.,^2.  ^s.;  14  in,,  £x.  .8s.;  iz-in. 

Levelung  Staves  (Sopwith's),  r4-ft.,  _;£'z.  ss.;  16  ft., 

£1;  »8.ft 3 

Station  Pointers  and  Plane  Tables. 

Station  Pointer,  la  in.,  divided  to  30',  two  verniers. 


Ditto,  1  z-in.,  extending  to  24-in.,  two  clamps  and  tan- 
gent adjustments,  divided  on  silver,  in  case 

Plane  Table,  plane  board,  16  by  13  ins.,  on  tripod, 
with  sighted  alidade,  level,  and  trough  compass 

23  by  16  ins.,  with  panel  board  to  stretch  paper,  adjus- 
table tripod,  portable  alidade,  trough  compass, 
and  level 

As  the  above,  with  telescope,  ^8.  ros. ;  also  with 
vertical  arc 

If  with  rollers  for  continuous  paper,  extra  ... 

If  with  tangential  motion,  extra   ... 


£<>  > 


ADVEKTISEy  ENT5. 


STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 

Stanley  Aneroids, 


1  Impravfld,  ipcculljr  for 


reliad  upon  for  compuring  depths  and  incline  of  m 
■Uliuda,&c.  within  iiingli  yird  or  Ieb;  in  cue    .. 

Various  Surveying  Instruments. 

Land  Chains,  lijiit  ilcd,  tfrfl.,  131. ;  loo-R,,  iji. ;  10  mctm 
Ditu,  nrDDE,  6i-(t.,  161.;  ico-ft.,  191.1  Tometni 
Tapes,  iKtt  linen, 66-ft.,  91. ;  5i>-ft.,  St.;  loo-ri.,  131. ;  nmsir 
SouHDiNc  Links,  with  wcichi,  m-fti^i.',  lo-b.,  141. :  ;i>-fl. 
Do.       Chains,  h«vy  weighi,  in  caie,  ;i>-ft.,  £; ;  lou-ft. 
Cboss  STARr,  open,  wiih  mxis  (ittl/^m),  in  cw 
OrrsitT  Rods,  lolink,  shod,  uid  with  hook,  st.  6d. ;  jointed 
Rahcihr  Polks,  Ihtee  coloun,  pcrdoi.,  (-ft..  301. 1  S-f).,  36s. 


EkioK,  in  haul  with  band,  t 
UNO  CASHs'(SandhunO 


ach;p. 


CASES  or  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS,  Iniin  ii  to  /31 
DRAWING  SCALES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

AND    PuNIHBTIIItl. 

EVERY  ARTICLE  FOR  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS  IN  STOCK, 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE, 


W.  F.  STANLEY  &  CO.  Ltd., 

Instimiunl  pnlurs  to  tljjt  t^siions  ^tjfaximtxds  of  JI-SS.'s  tf  oiiintiiuid, 

4  &  5  GREAT  TURNSTILE,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.G. 


Statiombss'  Hall  Couvt,  London,  B.C. 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON'S 

Scientific,  Technical  and 
Industrial  Books. 


MEOHANiCAL  ENQINEERINQ 
OIVIL  ENQINEERINQ     .    .    . 
MARINE  ENQINEERINQ.  Ac. 
MININQ  A  METALLURQY 
COLLIERY  WORKING.  Ac.     . 

ELECTRICITY 28 

ARCHITECTURE  A  BUILDINQ  .    26 
SANITATION  A  WATER  SUPPLY     27 


PAei 
1 

10 

17 

19 

21 


PAei 

CARPENTRY  A  TIMBER     ...  28 

DECORATIVE  ARTS 80 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 8fi 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES    .  84 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 86 

COMMERCE.  TABLES.  Ac.     .    .  41 

AGRICULTURE  A  QARDENINQ-  48 

AUCTIONEERINQ.  VALUING.  Ac.  46 


LAW  A  MISCELLANEOUS.    .    .    47 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING,   &c. 


THE   MECHANICAL   ENQINEER'5   POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising  Tables,  F(»malse,  Rules,  and  Data :  A  Handy  Book  of  Reference 
for  Daily  use  in  Engineering  Practice.  By  D.  Kinnbar  Clark,  M.  Inst.  CE.. 
Fourth  Edition.  Small  8vo,  700  pp.,  bound  in  flexible  Leather  Cover,  roundea 
comers  8/0 

Summary  of  Contbnts:— Mathbmatical  Tables.— Mbasurbmbnt  of   sur* 

PACBS  AND  SOLIDS.— ENGLISH  AND  FORBICN  WEIGHTS  AND  MBASURBS.— MONEYS.— 
SPECIFIC   GRAVITY,  WEIGHT.  AND  VOLUME.— MANUFACTURED  MBTALS.— STEEL  PIPES. 

—  bolts  and  nuts.— sundry  articles  in  wrought  and  cast  iron,  copper, 
Brass,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc.— Strength  of  Timber.— strength  of  cast  Iron.- 
strength  of  wrought  iron.— strength  of  steel.- tensile  strength  op 
copper,  lead,  dec— resistance  op  stones  and  other  building  materials.— 
Riveted  Joints  in  boiler  plates.— boiler  shells.— wire  ropes  and  hemp 
ropes.— chains  and  chain  cables.— framing.— hardness  op  metals.  alloys,  and 
Stonbs.— Labour  of  animajls.— mechanical  principles.- Gravity  and  Fall  of 

BODIES.- ACCBLBRATING  AND  RETARDING  FORCES.- MILL  GEARING,  SHAFTING,  Ac— 
TRANSMISSION  OF  MOTfVB  POWBR.—HBAT.— COMBUSTION :  FUELS.- WARMING,  VENTI- 
LATION, Cooking  stoves.— steam.— steam  Engines  and  boilers.- Railways.— 
Tramways.— STEAM  Ships.— Pumping  stbam  engines  and  pumps.— coal  Gas,  Gas 
ENGINES,  &c.— Air  in  Motion.— Compressed  Air.— Hot  Air  Engines.- Watbb 
Power.— Speed  of  Cutting  Tools.— colours.— electrical  Engineering. 

"  Mr.  Clark  manifests  what  is  an  Innate  perception  of  what  is  likely  to  be  useftil  In  a  pocket* 
book,  and  he  Is  reaOv  unriyalled  in  the  art  of  condensation.  It  b  very  difficult  to  hk  upon  any 
mechanical  encineennflr  subject  concenitng  which  this  work  supplies  no  inibnaation,  and  the 
excellent  index  at  the  end  adds  to  Its  utlHtv.  In  one  word,  it  b  an  exceedingly  handy  and  *<iid«it 
tool,  poB8CS»ed  of  which  the  engineer  wiD  be  saved  many  a  wearisome  calculation,  or  yet  more 
wesiisome  hunt  throturh  Tailous  text-books  and  treatises,  and,  as  such,  we  can  heaitHy  ncomnend 
It  to  our  readers."- 7m  Enginur. 

"  It  would  be  found  difficult  to  compress  more  matter  within  a  similar  compass,  or  produce  a 
book  of  650  pages  which  should  be  more  compact  or  convenient  for  pocket  reference.  .  •  ,,  Win 
be  appreciatedoy  mechanical  engineers  of  all  rlafist  "—firmtUail  Engineer. 

U.  A 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD   «•  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 


MR.   HUTT0N8    PRACTtCAL   HANDBOOKS. 


THE    WORKS'  MANAGER'S    HANDBOOK. 

Compniinl  Mndiin  Rulev  Tibia,  uid  Dux.  Foe  Eneinttn,  Millim|bU, 
Uld  Roikr  MaliRi;  Tool  Mikiii,  Muhinicu.  uld  Mcuf  Worker! ;  Ironud 
Briui  Foundcn.  fie.  IJT  W.  S.  Hutton,  Civil  luid  Mechuknl  EDpnea, 
Aulboc  or  "ThE  Pnclicul  Ennnecri  Handbmlc."  Siilh  Edllion,  cucFdUt 
Rtviifd,  wilh  Addiiiori.  In  Oot  h»nd«nmc  Volume,  medium  Bvo,  uronjlj 
bound.  [/u/  Puhliilitd.     1 S/O 

B^^  rJu  .4  utkoT  hanng  zompiUd  RuUs  and  Data  for  kit  ovu  uuina  ftuti 
rtrvty  0/  xfodfrn  MfifMftihf  HBOrk,  and  havine  fountt  kit  notti  txtrmuly  utM/ml, 
itddtll  lafiiMiili  (Ami — rtir&td  la  iloU— Minnf  HuU  a  practical  work,  wtUd  lo 


Stec*  tb*  ■ppnmn  of  tlie  Unut  ?*ry  couktanble  1 

^^TbtHitbavtrtaliBvtfyiiih^aa  fnmi  Uw  point  of  vlev^aae  *ba  Ju 


THE    PRACTICAL    ENGINEER'S    HANDBOOK. 

Ci>mpri!ing  (  TrcBiiv  aa  ModsD  Eugiitsi  and  Boilen.  Muine.  Luconiodvc 
■nd  Stationuy.  And  contuning  m  \ar^  collection  of  Rules  AAd  Pnclk«J 
Dala  (clatine  10  Recent  Practice  in  DeHKniD^  uid  Conurucling  ■llkimliDf 
Enginei,  Baileri,  und  olbrr  EnEJIMeHnE  work.  Tbe  whole  conuitnting  t.  OHn- 
prehendve  Kef  10  the  Board  oC  Trade  and  oibet  Examinaiiont  for  C«rti&aue> 
of  CompeiencTin  Modem  Mcchaiucul  EneinceriDC.  B^Waltu  S.  HtrrroH. 
Civil  and  MecWical  Engineer,  Author  i/^"Tbe  Worlu' Manager's  Handbook 
for  F.nginHio,"  &c.  Wtb  upwaidi  at  no  llluHntJoni.  Sixth  Edition, 
narg     .  mm    vo,  J      *""■' "™'*J„('^j,j,|,^      .|  g/g 


hut  calUcUd 


U  ill  prtdKKiat,  a  gtuuHity 
icttd  V  tlu  Aullier/or  ku 


'i^i^'i^ 


Tlu  m/BTmaticm  ii  giim  m  a  amdtHn4  and  amdit  /arm.  and  U  tUiuttaUd  bj 
MpaardsBl  ,io  IllMslralisns :  and  comprists  a  ^MOtUy  a)  lalndaUd  matlir  of  gnat 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  *«. 


MR.  MUTTON'S    PRACTICAL  HkHOBOOKS-^onHnu^d. 


STEAM    BOILER   CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Engineen,  Boiler-Maken,  and  Steam  Users. 
Containing^  a  large  Collection  of  Kales  and  Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice 
in  the  Design,  Construction,  and  Working  of  all  Kinds  of  Stationary,  Loco- 
motive, and  Marine  Steam-Boilers.  By  Walter  S.  Hutton,  Civil  and 
Medianical  Engineer,  Author  of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,"  "The 
Practical  Engineer's  Handbook,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  much  Enlarged,  medium  8vo,  cloth  .  1 8/0 

B^*  This  Work  is  issusd  in  conttnuation  of  ih*  Sprits  of  Handbooks  wHttm 
by  tht  Author,  vis. :— "  Thb  Works'  Manager's  Handbook  "  and  "  The  Practical 
Engineer's  Handbook,"  which  art  so  highly  apprsciaUd  by  snginurs  for  thi 
practical  naturt  of  thsir  information ;  and  is  cottssqiUHtly  writtsn  in  ths  sams  styis 
as  thou  works. 

Ths  Author  btlisvss  that  ths  concsntraHon,  in  a  convsnistU  form  for  sasy 
rsfsrsttcs,  of  such  a  largs  amount  of  thoroughly  practical  information  on  Stsasn- 
Botisrs,  wiU  bs  of  considsrabls  ssrvics  to  thoss  for  whom  it  is  fntsndsd,  and  hs  trusts 
ths  book  may  bs  dssmsd  worthy  of  as  favourabls  a  rscsption  as  has  bssn  accordsd  to 
its  prsdscsssors. 

"  One  of  the  best,  {f  not  the  best,  books  on  boOeis  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  infor- 
mation is  of  the  liffht  khid,  in  a  simple  and  accessible  fonn.  So  far  as  generation  is  concerned,  this 
Is,  ondoubtedly,  the  standard  book  on  steam  practice." — EUetrical  Review. 

"  Every  detail,  both  in  boiler  design  and  management,  is  clearlv  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
volume  shows  that  boiler  construction  has  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  exact 
sciences ;  and  such  a  book  Is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  /In  d*  siicle  Engineer  and  Works  Manager." 
— MsrifM  Engineer. 

"  There  has  long  been  room  for  a  modem  handbook  on  steam  boilers ;  there  is  not  that  room 
DOW,  because  Mr.  Hutton  has  fitted  it.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book  for  those  who  are  occupied 
In  the  construction,  design,  selection,  or  use  of  \xXm:^" --Engineer. 

"  The  book  is  of  so  important  and  comprehensive  a  character  that  it  must  find  its  way  into  the 
Hbravies  of  every  one  interested  in  boiler  using  or  boiler  manufacture  if  they  wish  to  be  thoroughly 
liifonned.  We  strongly  recommend  the  book  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  contents."— ifac*sM<ry 
Market. 

PRACTICAL   MECHANICS'    WORKSHOP   COMPANION. 

Comprising  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  Rules  and  Formuls  in  Mechanical 
Science,  with  numerous  lables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calculated  Results  for 
Facilitating  Mechanical  Operations.  By  William  Templeton,  Author  of 
"  The  Engineer's  Practical  Assistant,"  &c.,  &c  Eighteenth  Edition,  Revised, 
Modernised,  and  considerably  Enlarged  by  Walter  S.  Hutton,  C£.,  Author 
of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,'^  "The  Practical  Engineer's  Hand- 
book," &c  Fcap.  8vo,  nearly  500  pp.,  with  8  Plates  and  upwaras  of  350  lUus* 
trative  Diagrams,  strongly  bound  for  workshop  or  pocket  wear  and  tear .    6/0 

"  In  its  modernised  form  Button's  *  Templeton '  should  have  a  wide  sale,  for  it  contains  much 
vahuible  information  which  the  mechanic  will  often  find  of  use,  and  not  a  few  tables  and  notes  which 
he  mtoht  look  for  in  vain  in  other  works.  This  modernised  edition  will  be  appreciated  1^  all  who 
have  teamed  to  value  the  original  editions  of ' Templeton.'"— ^M^f-ZirA  Mechanic, 

"  It  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testily ;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  then  rise  in  life  to  this  little  book."~-£uildi»ig 
News. 

"This  CuniHar  text-book— well  known  to  all  mechanics  and  engineers— Is  of  essential  service 
to  the  every-dav  requirements  of  engineers,  millwrights,  and  the  various  trades  connected  with 
engineering  and  building.  The  new  modernised  e<ution  b  worth  Its  wdJght  in  gidd."— ^Mtf^^kr 
Nems.    (Second  Notice.) 

"  This  well-known  and  largely-used  book  contains  information,  brought  up  to  date,  of  the 
sort  so  useful  to  the  foreman  and  draughtsman.  So  much  fresh  information  has  been  introduced  as 
to  constitute  it  practically  a  new  book.  It  will  be  largely  used  in  the  ofike  and  workshop.  '— 
Meckanicai  tt^9rtd.  *^ 

"The  publishers  wisely  entrusted  the  task  of  revision  of  this  popular,  valuable,  and  uaeAil 
book  to  Mr.  Hutton,  than  whom  a  more  competent  man  they  could  not  have  found."— /rvw. 


eNQlNEER'5    AND  MILLWRIGHT'S   A55i5TANT. 

A  Collection  of  Useful  Tables,  Rules,  and  Data.     By  William  Templeton. 
Eighth  Edition,  with  Additions.    zSmo,  cloth 2/6 

"Occupies  a  foremost  place  among  books  of  this  Idnd.      A  more  suitable  present  to  an 
apprentice  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  not  possibly  be  made.'— Buildiftg  News. 

A  deaerviBdly  popular  worlc    It  should  be  fai  the  '  drawer '  of  every  iustitaii:^''^mBtigUsh 
aitchmHic. 

A    S 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ^  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 


THE  MECHANICAL  ENQINEER'5  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

For  Machine  and  B<»ler  Construction.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  L  Gbnxsal 
Enginbbring  Data.  Part  II.  Boiler  Construction.  With  51  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Nelson  Foley,  M.I.N.A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  throuj^hout  and  much  Enlai^ed.     Folio,  half-bound,  net    .    £3  8a« 

PART   I.— MBASURBS.— CiRCUMFBRBNCBS    AND    AREAS,     &C.,     SQUARES,     CUBBS. 

Fourth  powers — square  and  Cubb  roots — surface  op  Tubes.— reciprocals.— 
LOGARITHMS.  —  Mensuration.— SPECIFIC  Gravities  and  Weights.— work  and 
Power.  — Heat.— Combustion.— Expansion  and  Contraction.— expansion  of 
Gases.— Stb am.— Static  Forces.— Gravitation  and  Attraction.— Motion  and 
Computation  of  Resulting  Forcbs.— Accumulated  work.— Centre  and  Radius 
op  Gyration.- Moment  of  inertia.— Centre  of  Oscillation.— Electricity.— 
Strength  op  Materials.— Elasticity.— Test  Sheets  op  Metals.- Friction.— 
Transmission  op  Power.— Flow  op  Liquids.— flow  op  Gases.— Air  pumps.  Surface 
Condensers.  &c— Speed  op  Stbamships.—Propbllbrs.— Cutting  Tools.— Flanges. 
—Copper  Sheets  and  tubes.— Screws,  Nuts.  Bolt  Heads.  &c.— Various  Recipes 
AND  Miscellaneous  Matter.— with  DIAGRAMS  for  Valve-Gear.  Belting  and 
Ropes,  discharge  and  Suction  pipes.  Screw  propellers,  and  Copper  Pipes. 

part  II.— Treating  op  power  op  Boilers.— Useful  Ratios.— Notes  on 
Construction.  —  cylindrical  Boilbr  Shells.  —  Circular  Furnaces.  —  Flat 
plates.— STAYS.  —  Girders.— Screws.  —  Hydraulic  Tests.  —  Riveting.  —  Boiler 
Setting,  Chimneys,  and  Mountings.— Fuels,  &c.— Examples  op  Boilers  and  Speeds 
OP  Steamships.— Nominal  and  Normal  Horse  Power.— With  DIAGRAMS  for  all 
Boiler  Calculations  and  Drawings  op  many  Varieties  op  Boilers. 

"  Mr.  Foley  Is  well  fitted  to  cornice  such  a  work.  .  .  .  The  dUgrams  are  a  mat  featnie 
of  the  work.  .  .  .  Regarding  the  whole  work,  it  may  be  very  faliiy  stated  that  Mr.  Foley  has 
produced  a  volume  which  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  author  and  become  IndispenSBble 
to  all  mechanical  engineers."- Afan'w^  Engineer. 

"  We  have  carefully  examined  this  worlc,  and  pronounce  it  a  most  excellent  lefisfeoce  book 
for  the  use  of  marine  engineers."- yin^rvui/  ^American  Society  ^ N«mU  Bnginurs, 

COAL  AND  SPEED  TABLES. 

A  Pocket  Book  for  Eiwneers  and  Steam  Users.  By  Nelson  Foley,  Aathoc 
of  "  The  Mechanical  Engineer's  Reference  Book."    Pocket-size,  cloth  .    8/8 

TEXT-BOOK   ON   THE  5TEAM    ENGINE. 

With  a  Supplement  on  Gas  Engines,  and  Part  II.  (hi  Heat  Engines.  By 
T.  M.  Goodbye,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London  ;  Author  of  "The  Principles  of  Mechanics,*'  "  The 
Elements  of  Mechanism,"  &c    Fourteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    B/Q 

"  Professor  Goodeve  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine  wlikh  will  bear  comparison 
with  anything  written  by  Huxley  or  Maxwell,  and  we  can  award  it  no  higher  pcaiae."— J? fv^iMcr. 

ON   QAS    ENGINES. 

With  Appendix  describing  a  Recent  Engine  with  Tube  Igniter.     By  T.  M. 

Goodeve,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

V  Like  all  Mr.  Goodeve's  writings,  the  present  Is  no  exception  In  point  of  genentl  wceDincr. 
It  is  a  valuable  little  volume."— AfrcAaffrfiea/  IVerid. 

THE    GAS-ENGINE    HANDBOOK. 

A  Manual  of  Useful  Information  for  the  Designer  and  the  Engineer.  By  E.  W. 
Roberts,  M.E.   With  Forty  Full-page  Engravings.  Small  Fcap.  8vo,  leather. 

[Just  Published,    Ntt  8/6 

A  TREAT15E   ON   5TEAM    B01LER5. 

Their  Strength,  Construction,  and  Economical  Working.     By  R.  Wilson,  CK. 

Fifth  Edition,     xamo,  cloth 6/0 

"  The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boileis."— ^MfiiMrr. 
"  The  author  shows  himself  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  and  we  heartily  recommend  all 
employing  steam  power  to  possess  themselves  of  the  work,"— Xylaml's  Iron  TrwuU  Ciratimr. 


THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  COMPANION 

of  Areas,  Circumferences,  Decimal  Equivalents,  in  inches  and  feet,  millimetres, 

squares,  cubes,  roots,  &c. ;  Wei^ts,  Measures,  and  other  Data.    Also  Prac« 

tical  Rules  for  Modem  Engine  Proportions.    By  R.  Edwards,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  PnbliskuL    3/6 

"  A  very  useful  Uttle  volume.     It  contains  many  tables,  classified  data  and  BMOionnda 
generally  useful  to  engineers  '—Engineer. 

"What  it  professes  to  be,  *  a  handy  office  companion.'  givfaig  la  a  succinct  form,  a  variety  el 
Information  liktfy  to  be  required  by  engmeoR  In  their  everyday  oflice  werk."— ^'elhfre. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  &c. 


A    HANDBOOK   ON   THE   5TBAM   ENGINE. 

With  especial  Reference  to  Small  and  Mediam-nxed  Engines.  For  the  Use  of 
Ensine  Makers,  Mechanical  Draughtsmen,  Engineering  Students,  and  users 
of  Steam  Power.  By  Herman  Harder,  C.E.  Translated  from  the  German 
with  considerable  additions  and  alterations,  bv  H.  H.  P.  Powlks,  A.M.I.C.S., 
M.I.M.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  nearly  x,xoo  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 9/0 

"  A  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  steam  engine  and  its  details,  and  one  which  must  take  a  per- 
manant  place  in  Englah  orawinir-oliices  and  workshops."— yf  Foreman  PatterH'maJter. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  book,  and  should  be  in  tne  hands  of  all  who  axe  interested  In  the  con* 
■traction  and  design  of  medium-sised  stationary  engines.  ...  A  careful  study  of  its  contents  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  sections  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  probablv  no  other  book  like  it 
In  this  country.  The  volume  aims  at  showing  the  results  of  practical  expenence,  and  it  cert^nly 
may  claim  a  complete  achievement  of  this  idea."— /^o/wrv. 

BOILER   AND    FACTORY    CH1MNEY5. 

Their  Draught-Power  and  Stability.  With  a  chapter  on  Lightning  Condncton, 
By  Robert  Wilson,  A.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers,"  &c 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 8/6 

*'  A  vahiaUe  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientific  building."— Dh^  Buiider. 

BOILER  MAiCER'5  READY  RECKONER  &  A5515TANT. 

With  Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  for  the  Use  of  Platers, 
Smiths,  and  Riveters.  By  John  Courtney,  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark. 
M.I.CE.    Third  Edition,  480  pp.,  with  140  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo    .     7/0 

"  No  workman  or  apprentice  should  be  without  thb  book.**— /r«f»  Trad€  Circuiar. 

REFRIGERATION,  COLD  STORAGE,  &  ICE-MAKlNG: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  and  Science  of  Refrigeration.  By  A.  J. 
Wallis*Taylbr,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Author  of  'Refrijgerating  and  Ice-Making 
Machinery."    600  pp.,  with  360  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  Published,    Net  1 5/0 

"  The  author  has  to  be  corgratulated  on  the  completion  and  production  of  such  an  iinpor- 
tant  work  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  lar^  body  of  readers,  for  it  leaves  out  nothing  that  would  in 
any  way  be  of  value  to  those  interested  m  the  subject."— 5/tf0mjA«>. 

No  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  handle  the  mammoth  preserving  installations  of  these  latter  days 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  hooV."— Glasgow  Herald, 

THE  POCKET  BOOK  OF  REFRIGERATION  AND  ICE- 

MAKINQ   FOR  190a. 

E^lited  by  A.  J.  Wallis-Taylrr,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Author  of  "Refrigerating 
and  Ice-making  Machinery,"  &c.  With  Diary  and  Almanac.  Small  Crown 
Bvo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.    Net  2/6 

REFRIGERATING    &   ICE-MAKING    MACHINERY. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Persons  Employing  Refrigerating 
and  Ice-Making  Installations,  and  others.  By  A.  J.  Wallis-Tavlbr, 
A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth.  [Just  Publishsd.    7/6 

"  Practical,  explicit,  and  profusely  Vdvatntad."— Glasgow  Herald. 

"  We  recommend  the  book,  which  gives  the  cost  of  various  systems  and  lUustrations  showing 
details  of  parts  of  machinery  and  general  arrangements  of  complete  installations." — Builder. 

"  May  be  recommended  as  a  useful  description  of  the  machinery,  the  processes,  and  of  the 
facts,  figures,  and  ubulated  phyncs  of  refrigerating.  It  b  one  of  the  best  compilations  on  the 
subject/"— ffVifMffr. 

TEA  MACHINERY  AND  TEA  FACTORIES. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Appliances  required  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Tea  Plant  and  the  Preparation  of  Tea  for  the  Market.  By  A.  J. 
Walus-Tayler,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.  Medium  8vo,  468  pp.  With  318 
Illustrations.  [Just  Published.    Net  26/0 

"  When  tea  planting  was  first  Introduced  into  the  British  possesions  little,  if  any,  machineffy 
was  employed,  but  now  its  use  is  almost  universal.  This  volume  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  outfit  of  a  factory,  and  also  a  description  or  the  processes  best 
carried  out  by  this  machinery."— ^''^Mma/  Society  0/ Arts. 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ^  SON'S  CATALOGVF. 


BNQINEERINQ  ESTIMATES,  C05T5,  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

A  Guide  to  Commercud  Engineering,  li^tb  numerous  examples  of  Estimates 
and  Costs  of  Millwright  Work,  Miscellaneous  Productions,  Steam  Engines  and 
Steam  Boilers;  and  a  Section  on  the  Preparation  of  Costs  Accounts.  Br 
A  General  Manager.   Second  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.    [Just  PuMishuL    12/0 

"  Tbb  Is  an  excaDeot  and  veiy  useful  book,  covering  subject-matter  fai  constant  reqataftion  in 
evaiy  tactoty  and  workshop.  .  .  .  The  book  Is  InTaluable,  not  only  to  the  youns  engineer,  but 
atao  to  the  estimate  department  of  every  woAa.''—BMUder. 

**  We  accord  the  work  unqualified  praise.  The  Informatiaa  is  given  In  a  plahi,  stralghtlbrward 
OHBUMt,  and  bears  throughout  evidence  of  the  Intimate  practical  acgnafaitance  of  the  anthor  wtch 
•vaiy  phase  of  conunerctal  engfaiearing."— AAdkaMtfoB/  fVorid. 

AERIAL  OR  WIRE-ROPE  TRAMWAYS. 

Their  Construction  and  Management.  By  A.  J .  Wallis-Tatlkr,  A.  M.  lnst.C.E. 

With  8i  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [fust  Publishtd,     7/6 

"This  Is  In  Its  way  an  excellent  volume.  Without  going  into  the  minutiae  of  the  subject,  h 
yet  lays  before  its  readers  a  very  good  exposition  of  the  vanous  systems  of  ropw  transmission  In  us^ 
and  gives  as  well  not  a  little  valuable  information  about  their  working,  repair,  and  management. 
We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  useful  general  treatise  on  the  subject." — Th*  Enfinnr. 

MOTOR  CARS  OR  POWER-CARRIAQES  FOR  COMMON 

ROAD5. 

By  A.  J.  Walus-Tavler,  Assoc.  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  **  Modem 
Cycles,    &c.     sza  pp.,  with  76  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .        .    4/6 

"  Mr.  WalUs-Tayler's  book  Ls  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  It  is  tlie 
production  of  an  Engineer,  and  has  not  been  written  with  a  view  to  assist  In  the  promotion  of 
companies.  .  .  .  The  book  is  clearly  expressed  throughout,  and  is  just  the  sort  of  work  that 
an  engineer,  thinking  of  turning  his  attention  to  motor-carriage  work,  would  do  well  to  read  as  a 
preliminary  to  starting  operations."— £'iv«''*'''^''V* 

PLATING    AND    BOILER   MAKING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Workshop  Operations.     By  Joseph  G.  HoRNBa, 

A.M.I.M.E.    380  pp.  with  338  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .  7/6 

"  The  latest  production  from  the  pen  of  this  writer  Is  characterised  by  that  evidence  of  dose 
acquaintance  with  workshop  methods  which  will  render  the  book  exceedmsly  acceptable  to  tlie 
practice  hand.  ...  A  practical  handbook  on  a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  received  much 
attention  from  those  qualified  to  deal  nith  h  In  a  satisfactory  manner."— AfceAa**tfa«/  l*^*rU, 

PATTERN    MAKING. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  embracing  the  Main  Types  of  Engineering  Constmctaon. 
and  including  Gearing,  both  luuid  and  Machme>made,  Engine  Work,  Sheaves 
and  Pulleys,  Pipes  ana  Columns,  Screws,  Machine  Parts,  Pumps  and  Cocks, 
the  Moulding  of  Patterns  in^  Loam  and  Greensand,  &c.,  together  with  the 
methods  of  estimating  the  weight  of  Castings ;  with  an  Appendix  oi  Tables  for 
Workshop  Reference.  By  Joseph  G.  Horner,  A. M.I. M.£.  Third  Edition, 
Enlarged.     With  486  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth    .        .        .     J^ei  7/6 

"  A  well-written  technical  guide,  evidentW  written  by  a  man  who  understands  and  has  pnc- 
t  sed  what  he  has  written  about.  .  .  .  We  contially  recommend  It  to  cngineerincf  students,  yoong 
journeymen,  and  othera  desirous  of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pattern-making."— AtiUrr. 

''An  exceUent  vtuU  mecutm  for  the  apprentice  who  desires  to  become  master  of  his  trade.* 
—Enjpiisk  MtcMantc. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING   TERMS 

(Lockwood's  Dictionary  oO<  Embracing  those  current  in  the  Drawing  Office, 
Pattern  Shop,  Foundry,  Fitting,  Tumin|;.  Smiths',  and  B<Mler  Shops,  &c.  Com- 
prising upwards  of  6,000  Defimtions.    ^ited  by  J.  G.  Hornsr,  A.M.I.M.E. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth A<r/  7/6 

"Just  the  sort  of  handy  dictionary  required  by  the  various  trades  engaged  In  mechankal  en- 
gineering. The  practical  engineering  pupil  will  find  the  book  of  great  value  m  his  studies,  and  «««■> 
foreman  engineer  and  mechanic  should  have  a  copy.**— Aw^itfi^  Newt. 

TOOTHED    GEARING. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Offices  and  Workshoi».    By  Joseph  Hoknkr, 

A.M.I.M.E.    With  184  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth         .        .        .    6/0 

"  We  must  give  the  book  our  unqualified  pndse  for  Its  thoroughness  of  treatmcst,  and  we  can 
heartOy  recommend  It  to  all  interested  as  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  yet  wrttten."— 
Mtc/umUal  fi'^U. 

PIRE5,    FIRE-ENGINE5,    AND    FIRE    BRIGADES. 

With   a    History  of  Fire-Engines,    their  Construction,   Use,  and  Manage* 

ment ;   Foreign  Fire  Systems ;   Hints  on  Fire-Brigades,  &c      By  Charlxs 

F.  T.  Young,  C.E.    8vo,  cloth £1  4ft. 

"  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  In  the  sub'ect  of  fires  and  fire  apparatus  we  can 
most  heartily  commend  this  hncAt."^Engint«riHg. 


MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING,  «<. 


AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  tbe  Construction  of  Dirieible  Balloons,  Aerostats, 
Aerop'anes,  and  Aeremotors.  By  Frbdkrick  Walker,  C.E.,  Associate 
Member  of  tbe  Aeronautic  Imtitute.  With  104  Ulusttrations.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Publishtd,    Net.    7/6 

STONE-WORKING    MACHINERY. 

A  Manual  dealing  with  the  Rapid  and  Ecocomical  Conversion  of  Stone.  With 
Hints  on  the  Airangement  and  Management  of  Stone  Works.  By  M.  Powis 
Balb,  M.I.M.E.    Second  Exlition,  enlai^ed.     Crown  8vo,  cloth    .  9/0 

**  Should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  mason  or  snident  of  ttonework.".-C«iM(ry  Gumrdimn. 
'  A  capital  handbook  for  all  wtio  manipulate  itone  for  building  or  ornamental  pntpoaas."— 


PUMP5   AND   PUMPING. 

A  Handbook  for  Pump  Users.  Being  Notes  on  Selection,  Construction,  and 
Management.  By  M.  Powis  Balb,  M.I.M.E.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  {Just  Published.    3/6 

"The  matter  Is  set  forth  as  conciady  as  possible.  In  fact,  condensation  rather  than  dltfuae- 
aa«  has  b««n  the  author's  aim  throughout ;  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  omitted  anything  likely  to 
be  of  use."— ^MrvM/  0/  (hu  UghMnf. 


MILLING    MACHINES   AND   PROCESSES. 

A  Practical  Treatise   on    Shaping    Metals   by  Rotary  < 

Information  on  Making  and  Grinding  the  Cutters.     By  Paul  N.  Hasluck, 


A  Practical  Treatise   on    Shaping    Metal8_by  Rotary  Cutters.     Including 

ding  t" 
Author  of  "  Lathe-Work."    359  pp.    With  upwards  of  300  Engravings.    Large 


crown  Svo,  cloth 12/6 

"  A  new  departure  In  engineering  Uteratuie.  .  .  .  We  can  recommend  this  work  to  all  hi< 

taieated  In  milling  machines ;  it  is  what  tt  professes  to  be— a  practical  treatise."— JfMi^tawr. 

"  A  capital  and  reliable  book  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable  service  both  to  those 

who  a«e  already  acquainted  with  the  process  as  well  as  to  those  who  contemplate  its  adoptfoo.*— 

LATHE-WORK. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances,  and  Processes  employed  in 

the  Art  of  Turning.    By  P.  N.  Hasluck.    Seventh  Edition.   Crown  8vo.    6/0 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows  not  only  how  woik  ought  to  be  done,  but  wtio  also  knows  how 
to  do  It,  and  how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.    To  all  tumeis  this  book  would  be  valuable.'*— 

"  We  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  young  engineeu.    To  the  amateur  it  wHI  simply  be 
Invaluable.    To  the  student  it  wHl  convey  a  great  deal  of  uselhlinfonnation."—JrM;^itawr. 

SCREW-THREADS, 

And  Methods  of  Producing  Them.  With  numerous  Tables  and  complete 
Directions  for  using  Screw-Cutting  Lathes.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Author 
of  "Lathe- Work,"  ftc.    Fifth  Edition.    Waistcoat-pocket sise  .1/6 

"  Fun  of  useful  infonnation,  hints  and  practical  criticism.    Taps,  dies,  snd  screwtag  tools 
rallv  are  Illustrated  and  their  actions  described."— ifscAoMtoi/  fVfrid. 
**  It  Is  a  complete  compendium  of  all  the  details  of  the  screw-cuttiag  lathe ;  In  fact  a  «wi 
on  all  the  subjects  k  treats  ui)oa."^<:ar:^etUtr  m$td  BtMder. 


TABLES  AND  MEMORANDA  FOR  ENGINEERS, 

MECHANICS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Francis  Smith.  Sixth  Exiition,  Revised,  including 
Elbctxical  Tables,  Formula,  and  Memoranda.  Waistcoat-pocket  sise, 
Ump  leather.  [Just  Publtshul.     1/6 

'*  It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  difficult  to  make  a  small  pocket-book  selection  of  notes  and  formulae 
to  suit  all  engineers  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  universal  medicine :  but  Mr.  Smith's  waistcoat- 
pocket  collection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  successful  attempt."— iiitf«*«uvr. 

"  Tbe  best  example  we  have  ever  seen  of  970  pages  01  useful  matter  packed  Into  the  <ttmenp 
rioos  of  a  card-case.  "—Buildittf  NrwM.  **  A  veritable  pocket  treasury  of  knowledge."— /rvM. 

POCKET   GLOSSARY   OP   TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

English- French,  French-English;  with  Tables  suitable  for  the  Architectiural, 
Engineering,  Manufacturing,  and  Nautical  Professions.  By  John  Jambs 
Flbtchbr.    Third  Edition,  aoo  pp.    Waistcoat-pocket  sise,  leather      .     1  /6 

"  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  readers  and  correspondents  In  France  and  EiM[iand  to  have 
so  large  a  number  cm  the  words  roating  to  engineering  and  manufacturers  collected  m  a  HDlputlaa 
vohuae.    The  little  book  wiU  be  usaAilboth  to  students  and  tiavellers."^>f  rcAAhrtL 

"  The  glossary  of  terms  b  very  complete,  and  many  of  the  Tables  are  new  and  w«0  arranged. 
We  coKlially  command  the  book.  '^Mtckanieal  World, 


8  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  S-  SON*S  CATALOGUE, 


THB    BNQINBBR'S   YBAR   BOOK   FOR   190a. 

FonnulflB,  Roles,  Tables,  Data  and  Memoraoda  in  Gvil,  Mechanical, 


Electrical,  Marine  and  Mine  Engineering.    By  H.  R.  Kbmpb,  A.M.  Inst.  CS., 

M.I.E.E.,  Principal  Technical  Officer,  ^igineer-in-Chief's  Office,  General  Post 

Office,    London,  Author    of   "A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  "The 

Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book,"  &c    With  z,ooo  Il]ustration&  nwdally 

EngraTcd  for  tne  woric   Crown  8to,  900  pp.,  leather.     [Ju^  Publuhta,    8/0 

**  Kempe*t  Year  Book  raaHy  requires  no  commendatioa.    Its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  widely 
known,  and  it  is  used  by  engineers  the  world  over."— TA*  Unglnur, 

''The  voluBM  is  dtadnctly  In  advance  of  most  sfanOar  pubBcatiaos  In  this  coaatqr.**— 
Bnginttriitg. 

'  This  valuable  and  weB-designed  book  of  lefciaace  meets  the  demands  of  all  deicilpttoiui  cf 
HS."— 5«Ainriey  RtHtm. 

**  Teems  with  up^to-date  IniDimatkm  in  every  branch  dt  enginaering  and 
BulMn^Nemt. 

'  The  needs  of  the  engtaeering  profaarinn  could  hardly  be  supplied  In  a  mora  admhabla. 


complete  and  convenient  fcnn.    To  mr  that  it  more  than  suttains  an  compailsons  Is  praise  of  tha 
UglMSt  sort,  and  that  may  Justly  be  sidd  of  it"— JUbmAv  7<Minwi/. 

**  There  Is  certainly  room  for  the  newcomer,  which  aoppllaa  explanations  and  1 

weD  as  formube  and  tabm.    It  deeeivei  to  become  one  of  the  meet  suocecsAil  of  tiie 
aanuals.  "—A  rchiitct. 

**  Brings  together  with  gieat  skUl  aD  the  tfichnical  Information  which  an  engineer  has  to  on 
day  by  day.    It  Is  in  every  way  admirably  equipped,  and  is  sura  to  prove  succemluL"— >Sieitfwcw. 

**  The  np'to-dateneas  of  Mr.  Kempe^  compilation  is  a  quality  that  wiD  not  be  lost  on  the  busy 
people  lor  whom  tiie  work  Is  intended."— <rAui;rv»  Htrald. 


THB   PORTABLE   ENGINE. 

A  Practical  Mannal  on  iu  Constmction  and  Management.     For  the 

of  Owners  and  Users  of  Steam  Engines  generally.     By  Wiluam  Dyson 

Wansbrouch.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 8/6 

**  This  is  a  work  of  value  to  those  who  use  steem  machinery.  .  .  .  Slwold  be  reed  by  eveay 
one  wbo  has  a  steam  engine,  on  a  form  or  eliewhere."- JUsrA  Lmne  Bxfrtss. 

"  We  cordiaUjr  commend  this  work  to  buyers  and  owners  of  steem-engiaes,  and  to  those  wto 
have  to  do  with  their  construction  or  use."— riveter  Tradts  yaummi. 

**  Such  a  general  knoirtedge  of  the  steam-engine  as  Mr.  Wansbroogh  fornishes  to  the  raadee 
•lioald  be  acquired  by  all  intdligent  owners  and  others  who  use  the  steam-engine."— ^M^Mbv  ASrwir. 

**  An  excellent  text-book  of  tUs  uaeftil  form  of  engine.    The  *  Hhits  to  PurdiasefB' 
good  deel  of  oommon<eense  and  practical  wisdom."— £«|fACt*  MukmnU. 


STATIONARY  5TEAM  ENQ1NE5. 

Their  Care  and  Management.  By  Chavlrs  Hukst,  Author  of  "  Valres  and 
Valve  Geariog."    Crown  8vo.  [In  tktprm. 

IRON   AND   STEEL. 

A  Work  for  the  Fontf  Foundry^  Factory,  and  Office.  Containing  ready, 
useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Ironmasters  and  their  Stodc'takers ; 
Managers  of  Bar^  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet  Rolling  Mills;  Iron  and  Metal 
Founders ;  Iron  Ship  and  Briage  Builders ;  ^  Mechanical.  Mining,  and  Coo« 
suiting  Engineers ;  Architects,  Contractors,  Builders,  &c.  By  Chaklxs  Hoakb, 
Author  of/' The  Slide  Rule,"  &c    Ninth  Edition,    ssmo,  leather        .    6/0 

"  For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  its  equaL"— /r»«i. 

'*  One  of  the  best  of  the  pocket  books."— J^iv/^*  AitdUuUe. 

CONDENSED   MECHANICS. 

A  Selection  of  FormulsB,  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for  the  Use  of  Engineering 
Students,  &c.    By  W.  G.  C.  Hughes,  A.M.I.CE.    Crown  8vo,  doth  .    2/6 

**  The  book  Is  well  fitted  for  thoee  who  are  either  confironted  with  practical  piobleaa  hi 
tlaelr  worlc,  or  ara  preparing  for  examination  and  wish  to  refkesh  their  knowiedge  by  gong  thrangh 
tiMir  formulae  again."- iforte*  BnginMr, 

THB   SAFE    USE   OP   STEAM. 

Containing  Rules  for  Unprofessional  Steam  Users.  By  an  Engimbbx.  Sevendi 
Edition.    Sewed 6d. 


"If  stnam-nsen  wouU  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  holler  exploakm   would  become 
senrattons  by  ttmir  m^."—BneUsh  MteManic 


MECHA  SIC  A  L     ENGINEERING ,     S<, 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  CNOlNe. 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Old  Locomotive  Engine.  By  Robert  WbathsR' 
BURN,  M.I.M.E.  With  Illustrations  and  Portraits  of  Gborgb  and  Robert 
Stbphsnson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  i/usi  Publisfud.    Net  2/6 

Summary  op  Contents  :  —  prologue.— Cylinders.— motions.— Connecting 
rods.— frames.— wheels.— pumps.  clacks,  arc— injbctors.—boilers.— smoke  box. 
—CHIMNEY.— Weather  Board  and  awning.— internal  Dissensions.— Engine 
Drivers,  &c. 

**  It  would  be  diflkult  to  imagine  anything  more  ingeniously  planned,  more  cleverly  worked 
out,  and  more  charmingly  written.  Readers  cannot  feilto  find  the  volume  most  enjoyable."— 
disfpow  HeraUU 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Gradual  Improvements  made  in  Railway  Engines 
between  1803  and  1806.  By  Clbmbnt  E.  Strbtton,  C.E.  Fifth  Exlition, 
Enlarged,    with  xao  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    XJu^t  Publishsd.    8/6 

'*  Students  of  raflway  history  and  all  who  are  Interested  In  the  erolutloii  of  the  modem 
ocomotiTe  will  find  much  to  attract  and  entertain  in  this  volume."- 7^  Titius, 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  Charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By 
MiCHABL  Reynolds,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  formerly  Loco- 
motive Inspector,  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  R.  Eleventh  Exiition.  Including  a  Kbv  to 
THB  LocoMOTivB  Enginb.    Crowu  8vo,  cloth 4>/6 

"  Mr.  Revnolds  has  supplied  a  want,  and  has  supplied  it  welL  We  can  confidently  lecom- 
oiend  the  booK  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  everyone  who  takes  an  Interest  in  the 
perfonnance  of  locomotive  engines."—?^  Bnginetr. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  In  the  literature  of  the  day.  His  treatise  is 
adnlrable."-^<«cM«w»>. 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER, 

Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy.  Compnrising  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Pioneer 
Locomotive  Engines  and  their  Inventors.  By  Michabl  Reynolds.  Second 
Edition,  with  Revised  Appendix.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    [Just  Publislud.    4/6 

'*  From  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  will  appeal  to  the  raUwav  man  of  to-day 
more  forcibly  than  anything  written  by  Dr.  Smiles.  .  .  .  The  volume  contains  infomiatlon  of  a 
technical  kind,  and  (acts  that  every  driver  should  be  fomlUar  with."— £iiyir/£rA  Mtchanic. 

"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  thte  book  in  the  possession  of  everyone  In  the  kingdom  who  has 
'  laid,  or  to  to  lay,  hands  on  a  locomotive  engine."— /rvi*. 


CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 

their  Construction  and  Performance.     With  copious  Illustrations  and  numerous 

Tables.    By  Michabl  Rbynolds.    8vo,  cloth 9/0 

"  A  popular  explanation  of  the  different  brakes.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  forming 
public  opinion,  and  will  be  studied  with  benefit  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  bnk»."—Biifiish 
AfeeAanic. 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual    or  Engineers  in  Charge  ot  Stationary  Engines.     By 
Michabl  Rbynolds.    Sixth  Ekiition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    4>/o 

"  The  author  to  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hto  subjects,  and  hto  advice  on  the  various  points 
treated  to  clear  and  practical.  ...  He  has  producM  a  manual  which  to  an  exceedingly  useful 
one  for  the  class  for  whom  it  to  specially  lnt«nded.''—EM£ine*rin£. 

"  Our  author  leaves  no  stone  unturned.  He  to  determined  that  hto  readers  shall  not  only 
know  something  about  the  stationary  engine,  but  all  about  it."—£nginter. 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE. 

Stirring  Adventure    and    Incidents   in  the   Lives   ot   Locomotive    Engine* 
Drivers.     By  Michabl  Rbynolds.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  1  /6 

"  Perfoctlv  &scinating.  WlUde  Collins's  most  thrilUng  conceptions  are  thrown  hito  the 
shade  by  true  Incidents,  endless  In  their  variety,  related  in  every  pagc'—Ncrtk  British  MaiL 

THE  ENGINEMAN*5  POCKET  COMPANION, 

And  Practical  Educator  for  Enginemen,  Boiler  Attendants,  and  Mechanics. 

By  Michabl  Rbynolds.    With  45  Illustrations  and  numerous  Diagrams. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised.    Royal  xSmo,  strongly  bound  for  pocket  wear  3/6 

**TUs  admirable  woric  to  waO  suited  to  accomplish  Its  oblect,  being  the  honest  workmanship 
competent  engineer."— <;i;«vwap  Htrmld. 
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THE  RECLAMATION  OF  LAND  FROM  TIDAL  WATERS. 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  others  interested  in 
Works  of  Reclamation.  By  Albxander  Bbazblbt,  M.Inst.  CE.  With 
Illustrations.    8vo,  cloth.  \Just  Published,    JVr/ 10/6 

**  The  book  shows  in  a  concise  way  what  has  to  be  done  in  reclaiming  land  &om  the  sea,  and 
the  best  way  of  doing  h.  The  woric  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  and  useful  information  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  serrice  to  engineers  entrusted  with  the  enclosure  of  salt  maishes,  and  to  land- 
owners intending  to  recUIn}  land  from  the  sea.  "--rA^  Engineer. 

**  The  autnor  has  carried  out  his  task  efficiently  and  well,  and  his  book  contains  a  laigv 
amount  of  information  of  great  service  to  engineers  and  others  Interested  in  works  of  rerlamatinn." 
—Nature. 

MA50NRY  DAM5  PROM  INCEPTION  TO  COMPLETION. 

Including  numerous  Formube,   Forms  of  Specification  and  Tender,  Pocket 

Diagram  of  Forces,  &c.     For  the  use  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.     Bv 

C  ¥.  CouRTNBV,  M.  Inst.  CE.    8vo,  doth.  [Just  PubSsfud.    9/0 

**  The  Tolume  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  data,  and  furnishes  the  engineer  with  practical 

advice.    Many  useful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  on  site  and  position,  bcatkm 

of  dam,  foundations  and  construction."— ^M^^Ansf'  News. 

RIVER    BAR5. 

The  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  their  Treatment  by  "  Induced  Tidal 
Scour " ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Reduction  by  this  Method  of 
the  Bar  at  Dublin.  By  I.  J.  Mann,  Assist.  Eng.  to  the  Dublm  Port  and  Doda 
Board.    Ro]ral  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"  We  recommend  all  faiterested  in  harbour  works— and.  Indeed,  those  concerned  in  the 
improvements  of  rivers  generally-^)  read  Mr.  Mann's  btteresting  work.''—En£iiuer. 

TRAMWAYS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 

Embracing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System;  with  an  exhaustive 
Analysis  of  the  Various  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse  Power^  Steam, 
Cable  Traction,  Electric  Traction,  &c. :  a  Description  of  the  Varieties  ot 
Rolling  Stock ;  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and  Working  EUcpenses.  New 
Eldition,  Thoroughlj[  Revised,  and  Including  the  Progress  recently  made  in 
Tramway  Construction,  &c.,  &c.  By  D.  Rinnbar  Clark,  M.  Inst.  CE. 
With  400  Illustrations.    8vo,  780  pp.,  buckram.  IJwt  PubUshsd.    28/0 

"  The  new  volume  it  one  which  will  rank,  among  tramway  engineers  and  those  interested  In 
tramway  working,  with  the  Author's  worid-tened  book  on  railway  machinery."—  Tke  Eugituer. 

SURVEYING  AS  PRACTISED  BY  CIVIL    ENGINEERS 

AND  5URVBVORS. 

Including  the  Setting-out  of  Works  forConstru<  tion  and  Surveys  Abroad,  with 
many  Examples  taken  from  Actual  Practice  A  Handbook  for  use  in  ths  Field 
and  the  Office,  intended  also  as  a  Text-book  f  jr  Students.  By  John  White- 
law,  Tun.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Points  and  Crossings.'  With  about 
260  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.  \Just  Published,    Net  IQIS 

PRACTICAL   SURVEYING. 

A  Text-Book  for  Students  preparing  for  Examinations  or  for  Survey>wock  in 
the  Colonies.  By  Gborgb  W.  Usill,  AJlff.I.CE.  With  4  Plates  and  up- 
wards of  330  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition.  Including  Tables  of  Natural  Sines, 
Tangents,  Secants,  &c  Crown  Svo,  cloth  7/6 ;  or,  on  Thin  Papbr,  leather, 
gilt  edges,  for  pocket  use 1 2/8 

"  The  best  forms  of  instruments  are  described  as  to  their  construction,  uses  and  modes 
of  employment,  and  there  are  innumerable  hints  on  worlc  and  eqiupment  such  as  the  author,  la 
his  experience  as  surreyor,  draughtsman  and  teacher,  has  found  necessaiy,  and  which  the  student 
in  his  mexperience  will  find  most  serviceable."— £n£iK«rr. 

"  The  latest  treatise  in  the  English  language  on  surveying,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  hi  say- 
ing that  the  student  will  find  It  a  better  guide  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Deserves  to  be 
recognised  as  the  first  book  which  should  be  put  In  the  hands  of  a  pupQ  of  Civil  Engineeffng."— 
AfxMiect. 

AID   TO   5URVEY    PRACTICE. 

For  Reference  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out ;  and  in  Route  Sur- 
veys of  Travellers  by  Land  and  Sea.     With  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Records. 
By  Lewis  D' A.  Jackson,  A.M.I.C.E.     Svo,  cloth   ....    12/6 
"  A  valuaUe  vade-mecum  tot  the  surveyor.     We  recommend  this  book  as  containing  an 
admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the  accomplished  sunreyov."— ^Mmmtwot. 

"The  author  brings  to  hb  work  a  fortunate  uiuon  of  theory  and  pnctlcal  expeiiano 
aided  by  a  clear  and  ludd  style  of  writing,  renders  the  book  a  very  useAu  aom."— Builder. 
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SURVEYING  WITH  THE  TACHEOMETER. 

A  practical  Manual  for  the  use  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

Including  two  series  of  Tables  specially  computed  for   the  Reduction  of 

Readings  in  Sexagesimal  and  in  Centesimal  Degrees.    By  Neil  Kbnnbdv, 

M.  Inst.  C.E.     With  Diagrams  and  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.        AV/  10/6 

**  The  work  Is  very  clearly  written,  and  should  remove  all  cUfficuItles  In  the  way  of  any  surveyor 
deslroos  of  making  use  of  this  useful  and  rapid  instiumenL**— Ais/terv. 

ENGINEER'S  St  MINING   SURVEYOR'S  FIELD  BOOK. 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rules,  Explanations  of  Systems,  and 
use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and  plotting  the  work  with  minute 
accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Exige  and  Set  Square  only ;  Levelling  with  the 
Theodolite,  Setting-out  Curves  with  and  without  the  Theodolite,  Earthwork 
Tables,  &c.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 2/0 

"  The  book  Is  very  handy ;  the  separate  tables  of  sines  and  tangents  to  every  mfamte  wIDmake 
It  usefbl  for  many  other  purposes,  the  genuine  traverse  tables  existing  all  the  tam».''—jitk€n4num. 

LAND    AND    MARINE   SURVEYING. 

In  Reference  to  the  Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railway ;  Canals, 
Rivers,  Towns*  Water  Supplies;  Docks  and  Harbours.  With  Description 
and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  CE.  Second 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  9/0 

"  This  book  must  prove  of  ^reat  value  to  the  student.  We  have  no  hesitation  In  recom* 
msndlng  k,  fiseUng  assured  that  it  wiU  more  than  repay  a  careful  study."— MecManicai  IVorU. 

"  A  most  useful  book  for  the  student.  We  strongly  recommend  It  as  a  carefully-written 
and  valuable  text-book.    It  enjoys  a  well-deserved  repute  among  suryeyon."—BuiUler. 

PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE   OF    LEVELLING. 

Showing  its  Application  to  Purposes  of  Railway  and  Civil  Engineering  in 
the  Construction  of  Roads ;  with  Mr.  Tblford's  Rules  for  the  same.  By 
Frbdbrick  W.  Simms,  F.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  CE.  Eighth  Edition,  with  the 
addition  of  Law's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Ctu-ves,  and 
Trautwinb's  Field  Practice  of  Laying-out  Circular  Ciuires.    With  7  Flates 

and  ncunerous  Woodcuts,  8vo,  cloth 8/6 

\*  Tbautwinb  on  Cukvbs  may  be  had  separate 0/0 

"  Tlie  text-book  on  levelling  In  most  of  our  engineering  schools  and  colleges."— .fifV^MMr. 
"The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  profession,  especially  to  the 
younger  membera,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Simms's  useful  won."— £ngitt0ertMt . 


AN  OUTLINE  OP  THE  METHOD  OP  CONDUCTING 

A   TRIQONOMBTRICAL  5URVBY. 

For  the  Formation  of  Geographical  and  Topo^pn4>hical  Maps  and  Plans,  Mili- 
tarr  Reconnaissance,  LEVELLING,  &c^  with  Useful  Problems,  FormulsB. 
and  Tables.  By  Lieut. -General  Fromb,  K.E.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
partly  Re-written  by  MaiorGeneral  Sir  Charlbs  Warrbn,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E. 
With  X9  Plates  and  1x5  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  cloth       ....     16/0 

*'  No  words  of  praise  from  us  can  strengthen  the  position  so  well  and  so  steadDy  maintained 
by  tills  wock.    Sir  Charles  Warren  has  revised  the  entue  work,  and  made  such  additions  as 
to  bring  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  the  present  date."— ArwMf  Arrow. 


TABLE5  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLE5  AND  MULTIPLES 

FOR  SBTTINQ-OUT   CURVES. 

From  «  to  aoo  Radius.  B^  A.  Beazblby,  M.  Inst.  CE.  6th  Edition, 
Revisea.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  use  of  the  Tables  for  Measuring  up 
Curves.    Printed  on  50  Cards,  and  sold  in  a  cloth  box,  waistcoat-pocket  size. 

{Just  PMblisfud,    8/6 
**  Bach  table  Is  printed  on  a  card,  which,  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves  tlie  hands  fret 
to  manipulate  the  Inamiment— no  small  advantage  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  wxxAJ'—Engituer. 

**  very  handy :  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  dav's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these  cards,  which 
he  pots  Into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind."— ^<A«»MrMM. 

HANDY   GENERAL   EARTH-WORK   TABLES. 

Giving  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Centre  and  Slopes  of  Cuttings  and 
Smbukments  firom  3  inches  to  80  feet  in  Depth  or  Height,  for  use  with  either 
66  feet  Chain  or  too  feet  Chain.  By  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.CE. 
On  a  Sheet  mounted  in  cloth  case  (y*«<  Publishsd.    8/6 
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EARTHWORK  TABLE5. 

Showing  the  Comtents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  ftc,  of 
Heists  or  Depths  up  to  an  average  of  80  feet.  By  Joseph  Broadbknt,  C.K., 
and  Francis  Campin,  CE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

'  The  wmy  in  which  accuracy  is  attidned,  by  a  simple  divlsian  of  each  cross  sectioo  into  three 
two  in  which  are  constant  and  one  variable,  is  ingenfanis."— ^i^lcfurMm. 


A    MANUAL   ON    EARTHWORK. 

By  Albx.  J.  S.  Graham,  CE.    With  numerous  Diagrams.    Secood  Edition. 
xSmo,  cloth 2/0 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS. 

A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.    By  T.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.  CE^ 
Resident  Engineer,  L.  and  N.  W.  R.    With  Folding  Plates,  8vo,  cloth  1 2/0 


M 


Many  of  the  methods  given  are  of  estremo  practical  value  to  the  mason,  and  the 
"     le 


tioos  on  the  form  of  aich,  the  rules  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construction  of  the 
wiD  be  found  of  considerable  use.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  ensineerin£  pr 
BuUdtw  Ngws. 

"  wID  be  regarded  by  dvll  engineers  as  of  the  utmost  vahie,  and  calculated  to  save  nncli 
time  and  obviate  many  wda(Mcma.''^^oUiery  Gumrdian. 

CAST  &   WROUGHT   IRON    BRIDGE   CONSTRUCTION 

(A  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise  onX  including  Iron  Foundadoos.  In 
Three  Parts. — Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Descripdve.  By  William  Humbsr, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.  Third  Edition,  revised^  and  much  im* 
proved,  with  1x5  Double  Plates (30  of  which  now  first  appear  in  this  editiooX 
and  numerous  Additions  to  the  Text.     In  9  vols.,  imp.  4to,  half*boand  in 

morocco £6  16s.  60. 

"  A  vei^  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  dvil  engineering.  In  addition  to 
elevations,  plans,  and  sections,  large  scale  details  are  given,  which  very  much  enhance  the 
Inatvuctive  worth  of  those  i]luBtration&''— C#W/  Engineer  and  ArtMUecfs  youmal. 

"Mr.  number's  stately  volumes,  lately  issued— In  which  the  most  important  bridges 
erected  during  the  last  five  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  BruneC  Sir  W.  CuSci, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Henians,  and  others  among  our  most  emInaMt 
engineers,  are  drawn  and  specified  in  great  A/tti^''— Engineer. 

ESSAY  ON    OBLIQUE    BRIDGES 

(Practical  and  TheoreticalX  With  i^  large  Plates.  By  the  late  Gsokgb 
Watson  Buck,  M.I. CBL  Fourth  Edition,  revised  b^  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watsom 
Buck,  M.I.CE.  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Diagrams  for 
Facilitating  the  Construction  of  Oblique  Bridges,  by  W.  H.  Baklow,  M.I.CS. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth 1 2/0 

**  The  standard  tert-book  for  all  engineers  regarding  skew  arches  is  Mr.  Buck's  tienHse. 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  consult  a  htnxieti"—Ewimeer. 

"  Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is  recognised  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  his  treatment  has  dl  tested 
the  subject  of  many  of  the  intricacies  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  As  a  guide  to  the  engineer  and 
architect,  on  a  confessedly  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  unsurpassed."— AdMiPv  Nemt 

THE    CONSTRUCTION   OF   OBLIQUE    ARCHES 

(A  Practical  Treatise  onX  By  John  Hart.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth 8/0 

GRAPHIC   AND   ANALYTIC   STATICS. 

In  their  Practicsd  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  in  R00&,  Solid 
Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring,  and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Axiches  and 
Piers,  and  other  Frameworks.  By  K.  Hudson  Graham,  CE.  Containing 
Dia^ams  and  Plates  to  Scale.  With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken  Iron 
existing  Structures.  Specially  arranged  for  Class-work  in  Colleges  and 
Universities.     Second  Eaition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    8vo,  cloth      .     1 6/0 

"  Mr.  Graham's  book  wiU  find  a  place  wherever  graphic  and  analytic  statics  are  used  or 
ttadimi,"— Engineer. 

"The  work  is  excellent  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  has  evidently  been  piepered 
with  much  care.  The  directions  for  working  are  simple,  and  are  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of 
well-4elected  examples.    It  is  an  exceUent  text-book  for  the  practical  diaughcsman. 


WEIGHTS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON  &  5TEEL  GIRDBR5. 

A  Graphic  Table  for  Facilitating  the  Computation  of  the  Weights  of  Wroo^t 

.Iron  and  Steel  Girders,  &c,   for  Parliamentary  nn/l  nther  Estimates.    By 

J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.  CE.    On  a  Sheet 2/6 
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PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

For  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and  Mechanic    Giving  Rules  or  the  Delineation 

and  Application  of  various  Geometrical  Lines,    Figures,  and  Curves.     By 

E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect.    8vo,  cloth 9/0 

"  No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  bean  published  in  which  the  clearness  ol 
the  rales  laid  down  and  the  illustratiye  diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactory."— SooiCrMMti 

THE  GEOMETRY  OF  C0MPA55E5. 

Or,  Problems  Resolved  by  the  mere  Description  of  Circles  and  the  Use  of 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  Symbols.  By  Ouvbr  Bvknb.  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8vo,  clo^ 8/6 

HANDY  BOOK  FOR  THE    CALCULATION  OP  5TRAIN5 

In  Girders  and  Similar  Structures  and  their  Strength.  Consisting  of  Formulae 
and  Correspondine  Diagrams,  with  numerous  details  for  Practical  Applica* 
tion,  &c  B^  William  Humbbr,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,   with  nearly  100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  doth  7/6 

"  The  formulae  are  neatly  ezpreased,  and  the  diagrams  good."— A tkenautm. 
**  We  heartily  commend  this  really  Jkan^y  book  to  our  enfineer  and  architect  leaden."— 
BtvHrk  MtckanU. 

TRUSSES   OF  WOOD  AND    IRON. 

Practical  Applications  of  Science  in  Determining  the  Stresses.  Breaking 
Weights,  Sate  Loads,  Scantlings,  and  Details  of  Construction.  With  Complete 
Working  Dravrings.     By  William  Griffiths,  Surveyor.    8vo,  cloth.      4/6 

"This  handy  little  book  enters  so  minutely  into  every  detail  connected  with  the  con 
stru  :tlon  of  roof  trusses  that  no  student  need  be  ignorant  of  these  matters."— /VwcMca/  Ei^ineer. 

THE    STRAINS   ON    STRUCTURES    OF   IRONWORK. 

^th  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.  By  F.  W.  Shbilds,  M.I.CE. 
8vo,  cloth 6/0 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

M^th  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspension 
Bridges,  Railways,  &c  By  Pbtbr  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
by  hu  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.  ;  to  which 
are  added.  Experiments  by  Hodgkinson,  Faxrbairn,  and  Kirkaldv  ;  and 
Formube  tor  calculating  Girders,  &c.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Wm.  Humbbr, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    8vo,  cloth 1 8/0 

"  Valuable  alike  to  the  student  tyro,  and  the  experienced  pracdtloaer,  it  will  always  rank 
in  futuce  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  as  tlie  standard  treatise  on  that  particular  subject."— ^M^ifmvr. 

"  As  a  scientific  work  of  the  first  class,  it  deserves  a  foremost  place  on  the  bookShalTea  o* 
every  dvll  engineer  and  practical  mechanic."— iBMW^A  Mtcfumie. 

5AFE    RAILWAY  WORKING. 

A  Treatise  on  Railway  Accidents,  their  Cause  and  Prevention ;  with  a  De* 
scription  of  Modem  Appliances  and  Systems.  By  Clsmbnt  £.  Strbtton, 
C.E.,  Vice-President  and  Consulting  Engineer,  Amalgamated  Society^  of 
Railway  Servants.     With  Illustrations  apd  Coloured  Plates.     Third  Edition, 

Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

"A  book  for  the  engineer,  the  directors,  the  manag^ers;  and.  In  short,  all  who  wish  for 

Infonnatlon  on  railway  maners  will  find  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  in  '  Safe  Railway  Worldng.'  "— 

Railway  Review. 

"  We  commend  the  remarks  on  railway  signalling  to  all  railway  manageis,  eapecla&y  wha>e 

a  oaifbnn  code  and  practice  is  advocated."— Ar4m:^<iiAj  Railway  youmal. 

EXPANSION   OF  STRUCTURES   BY   HEAT. 

By  John  Kbilv,  CS.,  late  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth 8/6 

The  aim  the  author  has  set  before  him.  viz.,  to  show  the  effects  of  heat  upon  metaOk:  and 
other  structures.  Is  a  laudable  one.  for  this  is  a  branch  of  physics  upon  which  the  enirlneer  or 
architect  can  find  but  little  reliable  and  comprehensive  dau  in  books."— ^Mitfcr. 
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THE  PR0QRB55  OF  MODERN  ENQINEBRINQ. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  imperial  4to,  half-morooco,  price  £1 2  1 2ft. 

Elach  volume  sold  separately,  as  follows : — 
FiKST  Sbribs,  Comprising  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  HydranUc,  Railway 


Bridse.  and  other  Engineering  Works,  &c  By  William  Humbbk, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &C.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  I>ouble  Plates,  drawn  to  a  large  scale, 
Photographic  Portrait  of  John  Hawlcshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  oopioiis 
descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications,  &c.     Half-morocco  .    438  8«. 

List  of  thb  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

Victoria  Station  and  Roof,  L.  B.  At  S.  C  R.  fB  platbs);  SotrrHPORT  Pibr 
(•  PLATES) ;  Victoria  Station  and  Roof.  L.  C  &  D.  and  g.  w.  r.  (6  platbs)  ;  Roop 
OF  Crbmornb  Music  Hall;  bridgb  ovbr  G.  N.  Railway;  roop  of  station, 
Dutch  Rhbnish  Rail.  (9  plates);  Bridgb  ovbr  thb  Thames,  Wbst  Lxhcdon 
Extension  Railway  (5  plates);  armour  plates ;  Suspension  Bridgb,  Thambs 

(4.   PLATES) ;   The    ALLEN    ENGINE  ;   SUSPENSION    BRIDGB,    AVON    (3   PLATBS) ;    UNDBJt- 

GROUND  Railway  (3  platbsi. 

HUMBBR'S  MODERN  ENQINEERINQ. 

Sbcond  Sbriks.  Imp.  410.  with  3  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of 
Robert  Stephenson,  C.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  ftc,  and  copious  descriptive  Letter- 
press, Specifications,  &c.     Half-morocco £3  Ss. 

List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

Birkenhead  Docks.  Low  Watbr  Basin  (15  plates)  ;  Charing  Cross  Statton 
Roof,  C  C.  Railway  (3  plates);  Digswell  viaduct.  Great  Northern  Railway; 
ROBBERY  Wood  Viaduct.  Great  Northern  Railway;  Iron  Permanent  Way; 
Clydach   Viaduct,    Merthyr.  Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny  Railway;    ebbw 

VIADUCT,    merthyr,     TREDEGAR,    AND    ABERGAVENNY    RAILWAY;     COLLBGE     WOOD 

Viaduct.  Cornwall  Railway;  Dublin  Winter  palace  Roof  (3  platbsi ;  Bridgb 
OVER  THE  Thames,  L.  C.  &  D.  Railway  (6  plates);  Albert  Harbour,  Grbrnock 
<4  plates). 

HUMBER'5  MODERN  ENQINEERINQ. 

Third  Scries.  Imp.  4to,  with  40  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of 
J.  R.  M'Clcan,  late  Pres.  Inst  C.E.,  and  copious  descnptive  Letterpress, 
Specifications,  &c     Half-morocco £3  8ft. 

List  of  thb  Platbs  and  Diagrams. 

Main  Drainage,  Metropolis.— TVbftfk  Side.—MAF  showing  Intbrcbption  op 
sewers  ;  MiDULB  Level  Sewer  (9  plates)  ;  Outfall  Sb>vbr.  Bridge  over  RrvBR 
Lea  (3  plates)  ;  Outfall  Sewer.  Bridge  over  Marsh  Lanb,  North  Woolwich 
Railway,  and  Bow  and  Barking  Railway  Junction  ;  Outfall  Semtbr.  Bridge  over 
Bow  and  Barking  Railway  (3  plates)  ;  Outfall  Sewbr.  Bridgb  over  East  London 
Water-works'  Feeder  (a  plates)  ;  outfall  sewer  Resbrvoir  (•  platbs)  ;  Outpau. 
Sewer,  TUMBLING  Bay  and  Outlet;  outfall  Sewer,  Penstocks.   S»tuk  SiMr.— 

OUTFALL  SEWER,  BBRMONDSBY  BRANCH  (a  PLATBS) ;  OUTFALL  SEWBR,  RBSBRVOIR  AND 
OUTLET  (4  PLATES) ;  OUTFALL  SEWER,  FiLTH  HOIST ;  SECTIONS  OF  SEWBRS  NORTH  AMD 
SOUTH  SIDES). 

THAMBS  Embankment.— Section  of  Rivbr  wall  ;  Steamboat  Pier.  West- 
minster (a  PLATES);  LANDING  STAIRS  BETWEEN  CHARING  CROSS  AND  WATERLOO 
BRIDGES  ;   YORK  GATE  (a  PLATBS) ;  OVERFLOW  AND  OUTLET  AT  SAVOY  STREET  SEWHR 

I  PLATES) ;   STEAMBOAT  PlER.  WATERLOO  BRIDGE  (3  PLATBS) ;  JUNCTION  OF   SBWHRS. 

LANS  AND  SECTIONS ;  GULUBS,  PLANS  AND  SECTIONS ;  ROLLING  STOCK ;  GRANTTS 
AND  IRON  FORTS. 


ft 


HUMBER'5  MODERN  ENQINEERINQ. 

Fourth  Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  PhotogrRphic  Portrait  of 
Tohn  Fowler,  late  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letterpress,  Sped- 
ncations,  &c    Half-morocco £3  8ft. 

List  of  thb  Platbs  and  Diagrams. 

ABBEY  Mills  Pumping  Station,  Main  Drainage,  Metropous  (4  platbs); 
Barrow  docks  (5  plates)  ;  Manquis  Viaduct,  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  Railway. 

(a  PLATES);  ADAM'S  LOCOMOTIVE,  ST.    HELEN'S   CaNAL   RAILWAY  (•  PLATBS);   CANNON 
STREET   STATION    ROOF,    CHARING   CROSS   RAILWAY   (3   PLATES);  ROAD   BRIDGB   OVBR 

THE  River  Moka  <a  plates)  ;  Tblbcraphic  Apparatus  for  Mesopotamia  ;  Viaduct 
OVER  THE  River  wye.  Midland  Railway  (3  plates);   St.  Germans  Viaduct, 
CORNWALL   Railway  (a   plates);  Wrought-Iron   Cylinder   for   Divinc   Bbxx 
MiLLWALL  Docks  (6  plates);  Milroys  Patent  excavator ;  Mbtropolh-an  Dis- 
trict Railway  (6  platbs)  ;  harbours,  ports,  and  breakwaters  (3  platrsi. 
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MARINE  ENGINEERING,  SHIPBUILDING, 

NAVIGATION,  &c. 


THE     NAVAL     ARCHITECT'S     AND     SHIPBUILDER'S 

POCKET-BOOK  of  Formulae,  Rules,  and  Tables,  and  Marine  Engineer's  and 
Surveyor's  Handy  Book  of  Reference.  By  Clbmbnt  Mackrow,  M.I.N. A. 
Eighth  Edition,  Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Fcap.,  leather. 

[Just  Publisfud.  AV/12/6 
Summary  of  Contents  :— Signs  and  Symbols.  Decimal  fractions.— Trigono- 
metry.—practical  Geometry.— MENSURATION.— Centres  AND  moments  of  figures. 
—Moments  of  inertia  and  radii  op  gyration.— Algebraical  expressions  for 
SIMPSON'S  Rules.— mechanical  Principles.— Centre  of  Gravfty.— Laws  of  Motion, 
—Displacement,  Centre  of  Buoyancy.— Centre  of  Gravity  of  Ships  Hull- 
Stability  Curves  and  Mbtacentrbs.— sea  and  Shallow-water  Waves.— Rolling 
of  ships.— propulsion  and  Resistance  of  Vessels.— Speed  Trials.— Sailing, 
Centre  of  effort.— Distances  down  rivers.  Coast  Lines.— steering  and 
Rudders  of  vessels.— Launching  Calculations  and  VELOcrriES.- weight  of 
Material  and  Gear.— Gun  Particulars  and  weight.— Standard  Gauges.— 
Riveted  Joints  and  Riveting.- .Strength  and  Tests  op  Materials.— Binding 
AND  Shearing  Stresses,  &c.  — Strength  of  Shafting,  Pillars,  wheels,  &c. 
—hydraulic  Data,  &c.  —  Conic  Sections,  Catenarian  Curves.  —  Mechanical 
Powers,  work.— board  of  Trade  regulations  for  Boilers  and  engines.— Board 
OF  Trade  Regulations  for  Ships.— Lloyd's  Rules  for  Boilers.— Lloyd's  weight 
OF  Chains.— LLOYD'S  Scantlings  for  Ships.— Data  of  Engines  and  vessels.— 
Ships'  Fittings  and  Tests.— seasoning  preserving  timber.— measurement  of 
Timber.— Alloys,  Paints,  Varnishes.— Data  for  Stowage.— Admiralty  Trans- 
port Regulations.  —  RULES  for  Horse-power,  screw  propellers.  Arc— per- 
centages FOR  BUTT  straps,  &C.— PARTICULARS  OF  YACHTS.— MASTING  AND  RIGGING 

Vessels.- Distances  of  Foreign  ports.— Tonnage  Tables.— Vocabulary  of 
French  and  English  Terms.  —  English  Weights  and  Measures.  —  foreign 
Weights  and  Measures.— Decimal  equivalents.— Foreign  money.- Discount 
AND  Wages  Tables.— Useful  Numbers  and  Ready  Reckoners.— Tables  of 
Circular  measures.- Tables  of  areas  of  and  Circumferences  of  Circles.— 
Tables  of  areas  of  Segments  of  Circles.— Tables  op  squares  and  Cubes  and 
Roots  of  Numbers.— Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers.— Tables  of  Hyper 
bouc  Logarithms.— Tables  of  Natural  Sines,  Tangents,  &c.— Tables  of 
Logarithmic  Sines.  Tangents,  &c. 

**  In  these  dairs  of  advanced  knowledcre  a  work  like  this  Is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  contains 
a  TBSt  amount  <rf  taiionnation.  We  unhesiutingly  say  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  compilation  for  its 
specific  purpose  that  has  ever  been  printed.  No  naval  architect,  engineer,  surveyor,  or  seaman, 
wood  or  iron  shipbuilder,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  ^wotk."— Nautical  Magurine. 

"  Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  enpsped  in  the  construction  or  desien  of  vessels.  .  .  .  WOl 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  useful  tables  and  fonnubr  tequired  by  shipbuilders,  carefuUy  collected 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  simple  form.  The  book  Is  one  of 
azcepdonal  mia^"'—EMgiHe*r. 

"  The  professionaTshipbuIlder  has  now,  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  reliable  data  fer 
solving  many  of  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  work."— /rvw. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  pocket-book  of  this  description  must  be  a  necessity  in  the  ship- 
building tnde.  .  .  The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  usefiil  information  dearly  expressed  and 
praseated  In  a  handy  form."— Jfon&w  Btiginter. 

WANNAN'5  MARINE  ENGINEER'S  GUIDE 

To  Board  of  Trade  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Competency.  Containing 
all  Latest  Questions  to  Date,  with  Simple,  Clear,  and  Correct  Solutions; 
302  Elementary  Questions  with  Illustrated  Answers,  and  Verbal  Questions 
and  Answers ;  complete  Set  of  Drawings  with  Statements  completed.  By 
A.  C.  Wannan,C.E., Consulting  Engineer, and  E.  W.  I.  Wannan,  M.I.M.E., 
Certificated  First  Class  Marine  Engineer.  Illtistrated  with  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  500  pages.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  [Just  Publisfud.    Net  10/6 

"  The  book  is  dearly  and  plainly  written  and  avoids  unnecessary  explanations  and  formulas, 
and  we  consider  it  a  valuaole  book  for  students  of  marine  engineering."— Aaw^o/  MagujriHe. 

WANNAN'S  MARINE  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK 

Containing  the  Latest  Board  of  Trade  Rules  and  Data  for  Marine  Engineers. 

By  A.  C  Wannan.     Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Brought  Up  to 

Date.    Square  x8mo,  with  thumb  Index,  leather.  [Jfist  P-ublished,    0/O 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  this  little  pocket-book.    It  is  of  the  lule-of- 

thumb  order,  and  Is,  on  that  account,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  sea-going  engineer."— 

Effituer. 

U.  B 
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5BA  TBRM5,   PHRA5B5,   AND  W0RD5 

CTechnicBl  Dictionary  of)  used  in  the  English  and  French 
nSnfflish- French^  French-£nglishX  For  the  Use  of  Seamen,  EnnneerSj^^iloCs, 
ShipDnilders,  Shipowners,  and  Ship-brolcers.  Compiled  by  W.  Pikrib,  late  of 
die  African  Steamship  Company.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp  6/0 

"Ttali  volume  wfll  be  Ufftily  appcedated  by  saameo,  aogineen,  pOots,  riilpbaOdeis  and  ship- 
I*.    It  wdl  be  found  woodeniiuy  aocurata  and  complete.'  —Scotsman. 

**  A  very  useful  (fictlonaty,  which  has  long  been  wanted  Yrf  French  and 
n,  oiiceti  and  tiebmnr—Sh^finf  WorUL 

BLBCTRIC  SHIP-UQHTINQ. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Practical  Fitting  and  Ranningof  Shi]^'  Electrical  Plant, 
for  the  Use  of  Shipowners  and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians  and  Sea-^oing 
Engineers  in  Charge.     Bv  T.  W.  Ukquhart,  Author  of  **  Electric  Light, 
"  Dynamo  Construction.     &c       Second  Ekiition,   Revised  and  Extended. 
396  pp.,  with  88  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  \Jtut  PublukuL     7/6 

MARINB  BNaiNBER'5  POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting  of  useful  Tables  and  Formula.    By  Frank  Psoctok,  A. I.N. A. 

Third  Edition.    Royal  3amo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap    .  .    4/0 

We  recommend  It  to  our  readeis  as  going  far  to  supplv  a  long-iUt  want.'*-^Ak»e/  SriJpw*. 
A  most  useful  companion  to  all  maiine  eo|{ineen."— CAcdM  Sarvic*  GmtntH. 

BLEMENTARY  ENQINEERINQ. 

A  Manual  for  Young  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.  ^  In  the  Form^  of 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Metals^  Alloys,  StrengtJi  of  Materials,  Constractioo 
and  Management  of  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  Geometry,  &c.  &c.  With 
an  Appendix  of  Useful  Tables.     By  J.  S.  Brbwbs.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    1  /6 

*'  Contains  much  raluable  Infonnatlan  for  the  class  for  whom  it  Is  intcDded,  especially  In  the 
chapters  on  the  management  of  boikis  and  engines."— Als«<toi/  MagoMin*. 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND  5TBAM  VE55EL5. 

A  Treatise  00.  By  Robbkt  Murray,  CE.  Eighth  Edition,  tfaorougfaly 
Revised,  with  considerable  Additions  by  the  Author  and  by  Gborgx 
Carlulb,  CE.,  Senior  Survesror  to  the  Board  of  Trade.    lamo,  doth  .    4>/6 

PRACTICAL  NAVIQATION. 

Consisting  of  Thb  Sailor's  Sba-Book,  bv  Jambs  Grbbnwood  and  W.  H. 
RossBR ;  together  with  the  exquisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for 
the  Working  of  the  Problems,  by  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor  J.  R. 
YouHG.    Illustrated,    xamo,  strongly  half-bound T/O 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OP  SAILMAKINQ. 

By  Samubl  B.  Sadlbr,  Practical  Sailmaker,  late  in  the  emplovment  of 
Messrs.  Ratsey  and  Lapthome,  of  Cowes  and  Gosport.     With  Plates  and 

other  Illustrations.    Small  4to,  cloth 1 2/6 

**  This  estramely  piBctical  work  gives  a  complete  education  tai  all  the  blanches  of  the  niana> 

facture,  cutting  out,  lodtitf,  seaming,  and  goring.    It  Is  copiously  Illustrated,  and  will  ibnn  a  fitst- 

rate  text-book  and  ^oMit,  —Ptrtsmoudi  Times. 

CHAIN  CABLES  AND  CHA1N5. 

Comprising  Sises  and  Curves  of  Links,  Studs,  &c.,  Iron  for  Cables  and  Chains, 
Chain  Cable  and  Chain  Making^  Forming  and  Weldine  Links,  Strength  of 
Cables  and  Chains,  Certificates  \<x  Cables,  Marking  Cables,  Pnces  of  Chain 
Cables  and  Chains,  Historical  Notes,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Statutorv  Tests, 
Charges  for  Testing,  List  of  Manufacturers  of  Cables.  &c.,  sc  By 
Thomas  W.  Traill,  F.E.R.N.,  M.Inst.CE.,  Engineer-Surveyor-in-Chief, 
Board  of  Trade,  Inspector  of  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Proving  Establishments, 
and  General  Supenntendent  Lloyd's  Committee  on  Proving  Establishments. 
With  numerous  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Lithographic  drawings.  Folio, 
cloth,  bevelled  boards £2  2b. 

**  It  contains  a  vast  amooni  of  vahiaUe  Infonnatlon.    Nothing  rswmt  to  be  wanting  to  make  It 
a  complete  and  standard  work  r  f  rrfetance  on  die  subtact. "— AfmuMrmt  Mm^mMins, 
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THE  DEEP  LEVEL  MINES  OF  THE  RAND, 

And  their  Future  Development,  considered  froni  the  Commercial  Point  of  View. 
By  G.  A.  Dbnny,  M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  General 
Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Berfin.  Paris,  and  Johan- 
nesburg. Fully  Illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Folding  Plates.  Royal  8vo, 
buckram.  \  Just  Published,    Net  25IO 


Mr.  Deany  by  confining  himwlf  to  the  consideration  of  the  future  of  the  deep-level  mines 
01  me  Rnn  ^  brealcs  new  |i|pround,  and  by  dealini;  with  the  subject  rather  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point  tlian  from  a  scientific  one,  appeals  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  very  great  value  to  investors  in  South  African  mines."— ^/iViim^  yaumml. 

The  volume  will  iaterest  all  who  are  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  Witwatorsrand 
Goldfields.  •— r/i*  ZVm**. 

PROSPECTING   FOR  GOLD. 

A   Handbook  of  Information  and  Hints  for  Prospectors  based  on  Personal 

Experience.   By  DaniblJ.  Rankin,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.  Author  of  "The 

Zambesi  Basin,"  &c.  ;  formerly  Manager  of  the  Central  African  Company,  and 

Leader  of  African  Gold  Prospecting  Expeditions.     With  Illustrations  specially 

Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  Work.     F'cap.  8vo,  leather.  ^t  7 IS 

"  This  well-compiled  book  cont-tlns  a  collection  of  therichest  gems  of  useful  knowledge  for 
the  prospector's  benefit.  A  special  table  is  given  to  accelerate  the  spotting  at  a  glance  of  minerals 
associated  with  gold. '  —Mintuff  yourttal 

THE  METALLURGY  OP  GOLD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Metallurgical  Treatment  of  Gold-bearing  Ores. 
Including  the  Assaying,  Melting,  and  Refining  of  Gold.  By  M.  Eisslbr, 
A.I.M.E.,  M.  Inst.  M.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  300  Illustrations 
and  Folding  Plates.    Medium  Svo,  cloth.  [Just  Published,    Net  21  /O 

"  This  book  thoroughly  deserves  its  title  of  a  '  Practfeal  Treatise.'  The  whole  process  of  gold 
mining,  from  the  breaking  oi  the  quarts  to  the  assay  of  the  bullion,  is  described  in  clear  and  oraerly 
nananve  and  with  much,  but  not  too  much,  flilness  of  AttaSL"— Saturday  RevUw. 

"  The  work  is  a  storehouse  of  information  and  valuable  data,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  professional  men  engaged  in  the  gold-mining  industry."— A/ifMtf«v  youmal. 

THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OP  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

Including  its  Practical  Application  on  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  and  else- 

where.     B^  M.   Eisslbr,  M.E.    With  Diagrams  and  Working  Drawings. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo,  doth  .        .  Nei  776 

"  This  book  is  Just  what  was  needed  to  acquaint  mining  men  with  the  actual  working  of  a 
process  whkh  is  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  successful  for  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  txSaxign."— Mining-  youmal, 

DIAMOND  DRILLING  FOR  GOLD  &  OTHER  MINERALS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Use  of  Modem  Diamond  Core  Drills  in  Pro- 
specting and  Exploiting  Mineral-Bearing  Properties,  including  Particulars  of 
the  Costs  of  Apparatus  and  Working.  By  G.  A.  Dbnny,  M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E., 
M.I.M.  and  M.     Medium  Svo,  168  pp.,  with  Illustrative  Diagrams.       12/6 

"  Mr.  Denny  deserves  grateful  recognition  for  supplying  a  decided  want.  We  strongly 
recommend  every  board  of  directors  to  carefully  peruse  the  pages  ofthis  valuable  volume  of  eminentw 
practical  data,  which  shoidd  be  in  the  possession  ef  those  interested  in  mining."— Arintf^y^MrMa/. 

FIELD  TESTING  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Pro^>ectors  and  Miners.  By  W.  H.  Mbrritt, 
M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E.,  A.R.S.M.,  &c.    Fotp.  Svo,  leather.  Net    6/0 

"As  an  instructor  of  prospectors' classes  Mr.  Menltt  has  the  advantage  of  knowing 
exactly  the  information  likely  to  be  most  valuable  to  the  miner  in  the  lield.  The  work  will  be  a 
useful  addition  to  a  prospector's  kit."— Afr'Minf  youmal. 

"  It  gives  the  gist  of  the  author's  experience  as  a  teacher  of  prospectors,  and  is  a  book  which 
no  prospector  could  use  habitually  without  finding  it  pan  out  yrvU.— Scotsman. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Guide  for  the  Prospector  and  Traveller  in  search  of  Metal-Bearixig  or  other 

Valuable  Minerals.    By  J.  W.  Andbrson,  M.A.  (Camb.),  F.R.G.S.     Ninth 

Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3/6  i  or^  leather,  pocket-book  form.        .    4/6 

"  Will  supply  a  much-felt  want,  espedalhr  among  Colonists,  In  vdiose  way  are  so  often  thrown 

many  mineialogical  specimens  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine."— J?M!fv'M<cr. 

'How  to  find  commercial  minerals,  and  bow  to  ideotify  them  when  they  are  found,  are  tha 

leading  points  to  whfch  attentloa  Is  (Bracted.    The  author  has  managed  to  peck  as  much  practical 


detail  tab  Ids  pages  as  would  supply  natorial  for  a  book  three  times  tta  slae.^'^JWwfay  yottmml, 

B  fl 
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THB  MBTALLUROY  OP  51LVBR. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Amalgamatioo,  Roasting,  and  luiviation  of  Silver 
Ores.  Indnding  the  Assaying,  Melting,  and  Refining  of  Silver  Bullion.  By 
M.  EissLBK.  Anthor  of  "The  MetaUnrgy  of  Gold,"  &c    Third  Editioii. 

Crown  8vo,  doth 10/6 

**  A  practical  treatise,  and  a  techidcal  work  which  we  are  convfaiced  will  supply  a  long-iii^ 
want  amoiiKBt  practical  men,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  Tahie  to  students  and  odieK  indlractly 
connected  with  the  industiies."— JftN^iv'  yntmoL 

-  From  first  to  last  the  book  is  thoroughly  sound  and  rdiabk."— CMWr»7  GttanUmm. 
**  For  chemists,  practical  miners,  assayexs.  and  investors  alike  we  do  not  know  of  any  work 
on  the  subject  so  handy  and  yet  so  comprahenslTe."— Gik^pww  HtruU, 

THE  HYDRO-METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 

Being  an  Account  of  Processes  Adopted  in  the  Hydro-Metallorgical  Treat* 
ment  of  Cupriferous  Ores,  Including  the  Manufacture  of  Copper  Vitriol,  with 
Chapters  on  the  Sources  of  Supply  of  Copper  and  the  Roasting  of  Copper  Ores. 
By  M.  EissLER,  M.I.M.M.   Medium  8vo,  cloth.  {Just Publuked.  A^/12/6 

THE  METALLURGY  OP  ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Smelting  of  Silver-Lead  Ores  and  the  Refining  of 
Lead  Bullion.  Inclttdin|;  Reports  on  various  Smelting  Establishments  and 
Descriptions  of  Modem  Smelting  Furnaces  and  Plants  in  Europe  and  America. 
By  M.  EissLBR,  M.E.,  Author  of  *'  The  Metallurgy  of  Gold,"  &c    Crown  8vo, 

400  pp.,  with  183  Illustrations,  cloth 12/6 

"  The  nwnerous  metallurgical  procesaea.  which  are  ftxlly  and  extensiTeiy  treated  of.  embrace 

an  tlie  stagea  experienced  in  the  passase  of  the  lead  firom  the  varions  nataral  states  to  Its  issue  from 

the  refinery  as  an  article  of  commerce."— /VocMeo/  Etif  truer. 

*'  The  present  volume  fully  maintains  the  reputatloa  of  the  author.    Thooe  who  widi  to  obtain 

a  thorough  indght  into  the  present  state  of  this  industry  cannot  do  better  tlum  read  tliia  Tolumob  and 

an  mining  engineers  csnnot  bil  to  find  many  usefol  hints  and  suggvations  in  IL"    AtduttHti, 

METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C  Davibs,  F.G.S.     Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  much 

Enkuged  by  his  Son,  E.  Hbnky  Daviss,  M.S.,  F.G.S.    600  pp.,  with  173 

Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  doth  [Just  Published,    Net  1 2/6 

**  Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  thejgreneral  reader.  Interested  in  mines,  can  hare  a  bettea 

boolt  for  hb  companion  and  his  guide."— Jt/tfrnM;^  TcumaL 

"  As  a  history  of  the  present  state  of  mining  throughoat  the  worid  this  booic  has  a  real  ndoe, 
and  It  suppliM  an  actual  want"— ^AcHarwrn. 

MACHINERY  FOR  METALLIFEROUS  MINES. 


"  Mr.  Davles,  in  this  handsome  Tolume,  has  done  the  advanced  student  and  the  manager  of 
mtaiesgood  service.  Almost  every  Idnd  of  machinery  in  actual  use  is  carsfijlly  described,  and  tlie 
woodcuts  and  plates  are  good.''—^lk*nautH. 

"  From  cover  to  cover  the  work  exhibits  aU  the  same  characteristics  which  ezdte  the  confi- 
dence and  attract  the  attention  of  the  student  as  he  peruses  the  fint  page.  The  work  may  safely 
be  recommended.  By  its  publication  the  literature  connected  with  tna  industry  wiU  be  enriched 
and  the  reputation  of  its  author  enhanced."— JUtetMif  youmal 

EARTHY  AND  OTHER  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Metalliferous  Minerals,"  &c  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  hy  his  Son,  E.  Hbmry  Davibs,  M.E.,  F.G.S. 
With  about  100  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 2/6 

**  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  English  woifc  on  mining  matters  that  contains 
the  same  amount  of  inibtmation  packed  in  equally  convenient  §OTm."—j4oasemy. 

"  We  shonikl  be  inclined  to  rank  it  as  among  die  verr  best  of  the  handy  technical  and  trades 
manuals  which  have  recently  appeared."— AHMrA^Morftro'  J^ttfiew, 

BRITISH  MINING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Discovery,  Practical  Development,  and  Potare 
Prospects  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Robbst 
Hunt,  F.R.S.,  late  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  Upwards  of  050  pik,  with 
930  Illustrations.   Second  Edition,  Revised.   Super-royal  8vo,  doth   £2  fit. 

"  The  book  is  a  treasare-house  of  statistical  information  on  mining  subJectSi  and  we  know  of 
no  other  work  embodying  so  great  a  mass  of  matter  of  this  Und.  Wen  tUs  the  only  meilt  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  volume  k  wooU  be  sufficient  to  rsndsr  It  Indispensable  In  the  Kbniv'of  eve^f  one 
Interested  In  the  devetopment  of  tha  ninlag  and  iiaHiilliinli  si  IndiKilas  of  ttb  oouatiy."— 
Atfunaunt, 
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POCKBT-BOOK  FOR  MINERS  AND  MBTALLURai5T5. 

Comprising  Roles,  Formabe,  Tables,  and  Notes  for  Use  in  Field  and  Office 

Work.    By  F.  Danvsks  Powsr,  F.G.S.,  M.B.     Second  Edition,  Corrected. 

Fcap.  8vo,  leather.  [Just  Publishid,    9/0 

"  TUs  ezce&ent  book  b  an  adiiilimble  eumpiw  of  its  kind,  and  oufrlit  to  find  a  laige  tale 
amongtt  English-spealdns  prospecton  and  adxdim  engineers. "—iffv^ftMrHfiv. 

THE  MINER'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Handy  Bode  of  Reference  on  the  subjects  of  Mineral  Deposits,  Mininc 

Operations,  Ore  Dressing,  &c.     For  the  Use  of  Students  and  others  interested 

in  Minine  Matters.     By  John  Milnb,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining  in  the 

Imperial  University  of  Japan.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  leather  7/6 

"  Professor  Milne's  liandbook  is  sura  to  be  received  with  favour  by  all  connected  with 
mfailag,  and  wiU  be  extramely  popular  among  students."— ^AcfMrwMM. 

THE  IRON  ORES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

Their  Mode  of  Occurrence,  Age  and  Origin,  and  the  Methods  of  Searching  for 
and  Working  Them.  With  a  Notice  of  some  of  the  Iron  Ores  of  Spain.  By 
J.  D.  Kjbndall,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer.    Crown  8vo,  doth   .  16/0 

MINE  DRAINAGE. 

A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam 
Pummng  Machinery.  By  Stbphbn  Michbll.  Second  Edition,  Re-written 
and  Enlarged,  390  pp.    With  350  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  ygi  26/0 

SUMMARY  OP  CoNTHNTS :— Horizontal  Pumping  Engines.— Rotary  and  Non- 
Rotary  Horizontal  Engines.— Simple  and  Compound  Steam  pumps.— Vertical 
Pumping  Engines.- Rotary  and  Non-Rotary  Vertical  Engines.— Simple  and 
Compound  steam  Pumps.— Triple-expansion  steam  pumps.— pulsating  Steam 
Pumps.— Pump  Valves.— Sinking  Pumps,  &c..  Sec. 

"This  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  important  and  interesting  new  matter. 
The  book  should  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  use  to  all  who  wish  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, inasmuch  as  the  different  patterns  of  steam  pumps  are  not  alone  lucidly  described  and 
clearly  illustrated,  but  in  addition  numerous  tables  are  supplied,  in  which  their  sizes,  capacity, 
price,  &c.,  are  set  forth,  hence  facilitatinf;  immensely  the  rational  selection  of  a  pump  to  suit 
anjr  purpose  that  the  reader  may  desire,  or,  on  the  other  band,  supplying  him  with  useful 
inroimation  about  any  of  the  pumps  that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  volume/'—  TAt  SfigiMe€r, 

ELECTRICITY  AS  APPLIED  TO  MINING. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Mining  Engineers.  By  Arnold  Lupton,  M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.E.E.,  G.  D.  AspiNALL  Parr^  M.I.£.E.,and  Herbert  Psrkin,  M.I.M.E. 
With  a  large  number  of  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just Published,    Net    7/6 

THE  COLLIERY  MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Laying-out  and  Working  of  Collieries, 
Designeid  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  Colliery  Managers,  and  Uxc  ue  Use  of  Coal 
Mining  Students  preparing  for  First*clas8  Certificates.  Bv  Calbb  Pamblv, 
Mining  Engineer  and  Surveyor ;  Member  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  01 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers;  and  Member  of  the  South  Wales  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers.  With  700  Plans,  Diagrams,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  medium  8vo,  over  900  pp. 
Strongly  bound £1  Os. 

Summary  of  Contbnts  :— Gbology.— Sbarch  for  Coal.— Minbral  Lbasbs 
and   othbr  holdings.— shaft  sinking.- fitting  up  thb  shaft  and  surfacb 

ARRANGBMBNTS.— STBAM  BOILBRS  AND  THBIR  FITTINGS.— TIMBERING  AND  WALLING.— 

Narrow    work  and   Methods   of   Working.  —  Underground    Convbyancb.  — 

DRAINAGB.— THB  GASBS  MET  WITH  IN  MINES  ;  VENTILATION.- ON  THB  FRICTION  OP 
AIR    IN    MINES.- THB    PRIRSTMAN    OIL    ENGINE;    PETROLEUM    AND    NATURAL   GAS.— 

Surveying  and  Planning.— Safety  Lamps  and  Firboamp  Dbtbctors.— Sundry 

AND  INCIDBNTAL  OPBRATIONS  AND  APPLIANCES.- COLLIBRY  EXPLOSIONS.— MiSCBL- 
LANBOUS  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWBRS.— ^/^MMAIar:  SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  H.lf. 
COMMISSIONBRS  ON  ACCIDENTS  IN  MINES. 

"  Mr.  Pamely  has  not  only  ^ven  us  a  comprehendTe  refefeoce  book  of  a  very  high  ofder. 
laltable  to  the  requirements  of  mmtoff  enfineers  and  coQIery  manageis,  but  has  also  provided 
mining  students  with  a  class-book  that  a  as  mteresting  as  it  is  faistructive."— C^/Ziirrr  Managtr. 

~*  Mf.  Pamely's  work  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  is  intended,  being  clear, 
Interesting,  exhaustive,  rich  in  detail,  and  up  to  date,  giving  descriptions  of  the  latest  macninei  In 
every  department.  A  mining  engineer  could  scarcely  go  wrong  who  followed  tUs  work."  CtJHtrj 
GttartUoH. 

"This  Is  the  moat  complete  'all-round'  work  oa  coal^nhilng  publUMd  In  the  EngHah 
language.  ...  No  Hbcary  of  coal-mlnfaig  books  Is  complete  without  If-^g/itoy  Bngmttr 
(Scianum.  Pa..  U.S.A.). 
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COLLIERY  WORKING  AND  MANAQBMBNT. 

Comprising  the  Dnties  of  a  Colliery  Manaser,  the  Oversight  and  Arrange* 
ment  of  Laboar  and  Wages,  and  the  dinerent  Systems  of  Working  Coal 
Seams.  By  H.  F.  Bulman  and  R.  A.  S.  Rkdmavnb.  3^  pp.,  widi 
88  Plates  and  other  lUiistratioas,  including  Underground  Photog^plis. 
Medium  Bvo,  doth.  [Just  PubUshtd.    16/0 

'*Thlf  Is,  indeed,  an  admirable  Handbook  for  CbUnr  Manager^  in  fact  It  Is  an  IndiinamaMr 
adjunct  to  a  CoOicry  Manager's  education,  as  weO  as  being  a  most  tisefid  and  interestmg  «otk 
on  the  subject  for  all  who  in  any  way  have  to  do  with  coal  mining.  The  undeiground  photographs 
are  an  attnctiTe  featuia  of  the  woric,  being  vecy  HMike  and  necessarily  true  rrpwientationi  of  tlie 
scenes  they  depict."— C«Mrr^  GtiardiaH. 

"  Mr.  Bulman  and  Mr.  Redmayne,  who  are  both  espetleaced  CoBleffy  Maoagets  of  great 
literary  ability,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  supplied  an  authoritative  won  deal^g  with  a  side 
of  the  subject  of  coal  mining  wUch  has  hitherto  recdved  but  scant  treatment.  The  authors 
elucidate  their  text  by  no  woodcuts  and  96  plates,  most  of  the  latter  being  admirable  reorodoctions 
of  photomphs  taken  unoeigfound  with  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  iash^ight.  These  uktstiatiaBS 
are  ezcdient.''— ASa/iwrv. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING. 

By  the  late  Sir  Warincton  W.  Smvtm,  F.R.S.,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Mines  of  the  Crown.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended  by  T.  Foksteb 
Brown,  Mining  Engineer,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  Duchy  otComwalL    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  PmiUsktd.    3/6 

"  As  an  outline  u  given  of  evenr  known  coal-field  in  tlds  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  m  the 
ptincipal  methods  of  working,  the  Book  wHl  doubtless  interest  a  very  large  number  of  readers.  — 

NOTES  AND  PORMUL/E  FOR  MINING  5TUDBNT5. 

By  ToHN  Hbrman  Mkrivalb.  M.A.,  Late  Professor  of  Mining  in  the  Durham 

College  of  Science,  Newcastle>up(m-Tyne.      Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 

Enlarged.    By  H.  F.  Bulman,  A. M.Inst. C.E.    Small  crown  8vo,  doth.    2/6 

*'  The  author  has  done  hb  work  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  has  produced  a  book  that  wS 

be  of  service  to  students  and  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  mining  operatJons."— ^nffnetr. 

INFLAMMABLE  GAS  AND  VAPOUR  IN  THE  AIR 

(The  Detection  and  Measurement  of).  By  Frank  Clowxs,  D.Sc,  Lood., 
F.I.C,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  College,  Nottingham.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Thb  Dbtbction  and  Mbasurbmbnt  of  Pbtrolbum  Vapour 
by  BovBRTON  Rbdwood,  F.R.S.E.,  Omsnlting  Adviser  to  the  Corporation 
of  London  under  the  Petroleum  Acts.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  Ntt  6/0 

"  Profeinor  Oowes  has  given  us  a  volume  on  a  subject  of  much  mdustiial  fanpoitanoe    .    .    . 

Those  Intererted  in  these  matters  may  be  recommended  to  study  this  book,  which  n  easy  of  compee- 

hension  and  contains  many  good  things."— 7%/  Engituer. 

"  A  book  that  no  mining  engineer— certainly  no  coal  miner    can  afford  to  ignore  or  to  leave 

unread."— iftKtMr  7(MirmiL 

COAL  &  IRON  INDUSTRIES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Comprinng  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the  Principal  Seams  ot 
Coal^  with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribution,  and  Aoalvses  ci 
Special  Varieties.  Also,  an  Account  of  the  Occurrence  of  Iron  Ores  in  Veins  01 
Seams ;  Analyses  of  each  Variety ;  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Pig  Iron  Manufacture.     By  Richard  Mbadb.    8vo,  doth    .        ,    SLX  8a. 


this  book  we  may  unreservedly  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class  which  we  have  < 
met.  ...  A  book  of  reference  which  no  one  engaged  in  the  iron  or  coal  trades  should  ondt  from 
his  library,  "—/ton  »nd  Coal  Tradts  Rtview. 

ASBESTOS  AND  ASBESTIC. 

Their  Properties.  Occurrence,  and  Use.  By  Robbrt  H.  Jonbs,  F.S.A., 
Mineralogist,  Hon.  Mem.  Asbestos  Club,  Black  Lake,  Canada.  With 
Ten  Collotype  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  PubHtJud,    16/0 
**  An  interesting  and  bivahutble  work."— C#Mtery  Gttardtan. 

GRANITES  AND  OUR  GRANITE  INDUSTRIES. 

By  George  F.  Harris.  F.G.S.,  Membre  de  la  Sod&<  Beige  de  G^ogie, 
Lecturer  on  Economic  Ueology  at  the  Birkbeck  Institntsoo,  &c.    With  lUns- 

trations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth S^6 

"  A  dearly  and  weD-wiltten  manual  for  persons  engaged  or  Intaraalad  In  the  gimrite  InduanyT^ 
^•Scotsman. 

TRAVERSE  TABLES. 

For  use  in  Mine  Surveying.  By  W.  Limtbbn,  Mining  kngfaieer.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  {/utiPuilisJktd.    Ngt    8/0 
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SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHS. 

Their  History,  Construction,  and  Working.  Founded  in  part  on  WGnschkn- 
DORPP's  "  Traits  de  Td^graphie  SooS'Marine,"  and  Compiled  from  Authorita* 
tive  and  Exclusive  Sources.  By  Charles  Bright,  F.R.S.E.  Roval  8vo, 
780  pp.,  fully  Illustrated,  including  Maps  and  Folding  Plates.     JV^ei  £3  3s. 

"  Then  ore  fsw.  If  any.  penons  more  fitted  to  write  a  treatise  on  submarine  tetegrapby  than 
Mr.  Charies  Bright.  The  author  has  done  his  work  adminblv,  and  has  written  in  a  way  which  wiU 
appeal  as  much  to  the  layman  as  to  the  engineer.  This  admirable  volume  must,  for  many  years  to 
come,  hold  the  position  of  the  English  classic  on  submarine  telegrapliy."— f  «|flM«rr. 

"  Mr.  Bright^  interestingly  written  and  admirably  Ulustrated  book  will  meet  with  a  wekome 
reception  from  cable  meitL'*—Jsiear/ctan. 

"  The  author  deals  with  his  subject  from  all  points  of  view— political  and  stnteglcal  at  well  as 
sdentlfic.  The  work  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  men  of  science,  but  to  the  general  pubUc.  We 
can  strongly  recommend  iL'—^tMetunttn. 

DYNAMO    ELECTRIC    MACHINERY:    its   CONSTRUC- 

TION,  DBSIQN.  and  OPERATION. 

By  Samuel  Shbldon.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  assisted  by  Hobart 
Mason,  B.S. 

In  txoo  volumes^  sold  separately,  as  follows : — 
Vol.  I.— DIRECT  CURRENT  MACHINES.    Tpird  Edition,  Revised.    Large 
crown  8vo.    280  pages,  with  aoo  Illustrati : ns. 

[Just  Published.    Net    12/0 

Vol.  II.—ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MACHINES.    Large  crown  8vo.    a6o 

pages,  with  184  Illustrations.  [/stf/  Published,    Net  1 2/0 

Designed  as  Text-books  for  use  in  Technical  Educational  Institutions,  and  by  Enffineers 

whose  work  bicludes  the  handling  of  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Machines  respect'vdy.  and 

for  Students  proficient  in  mathematics. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  ENQINEBR'5  POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting  of  Modem  Rultt.  Fonnube,  Tables,  and  Data.    By  H.  R.  KsMrs, 
M.Inst.E.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Technical  Officer  Postal  Telegraphs,  Author  of 
"A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  &c     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with 
Additions.    With  ntunerous  Illustrations.     Royal  saino,  oblong,  leather   6/0 
•«  It  is  the  best  book  of  Its  \AaA."—EUetrUtU  Engineer. 
"  The  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book  is  a  good  oia^"—£lteirMaM, 
**  Strongly  recommended  to  those  engaged  in  the  clectxical  Industries."— iff/ecMm/  Review, 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PITTINQ. 

A  Handbook  for  Working  Electrical  Engineers,  embodying  Practical  Notes  00 

Installation  Management.   By  J.  W.  Urquhart.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

"  This  volume  deels  with  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanics  of  electilc  Ugfating,  and  b 
addressed  to  men  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  work,  or  are  training  for  it.  The  work  tiarerses 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  andmay  SerMd  as  a  sequel  to  the  same  author's  uaeftil  work  on  'Electric 
Lif^t.'  "—BUdrieiem. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Its  Production  and  Use,  Embodying  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of 
Djrnamo-Electric  Machines,  Batteries,  Accumulators,  and  Electric  Lamps. 
By  J.  W.  Ukquhart,  CE.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions  and  14^ 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published,    7/6 

**The  irtiole  ground  of  electric  Ugfating  is  more  or  less  covered  and  explained  in  a  very  dear 
and  concise  maxamt'—Slecirieal  Review. 

"  A  vade-mecum  of  the  sattent  facts  connected  wUh  the  idence  of  electric  lighting.''— 
Bieetrieian, 

DYNAMO  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  En|nneer 'Constructors  and  Blectridans- 
in-Charge.  Embracing  Framework  BuUding,  Field  Magnet  and  Armature 
Winding  and  Grouping,  Compounding,  &c    By  J.  W.  Ukquhakt.    SeocMKi 

Edition,   Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"Mr.  Urqnhait's  book  b  the  first  one  which  deals  with  theae  matters  In  such  a  way  diat  the 
iintlimmlint  studeitt  can  understand  them  The  book  is  very  readable,  and  the  awtbor  leads  his 
re«den  up  to  difficult  subjects  \ff  reasonably  simple  tests."— ifliyinti^^y  Review, 
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ELECTRICAL  AND  MAGNETIC  CALCULATIONS, 

For  the  Use  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Artisans,  Teachere,  Students,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Bv  A.  A.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Electricity  in  Ohio  University.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Uust  PuSlisked.    Net    9/0 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENQINEERINQ. 

A  First  Years  Course  for  Students  and  Workmen.  By  TvsoN  Sbwbix, 
A  I.E.E.,  Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Electrical  Engineering  at 
the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  London.  With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  PuSlisked.    Net    7/6 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  DYNAMOS. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Theory  and  Practice  for  the  Use  of  Mechanics,  Eogineers, 

Students,  and  others  in  Charge  of  Dynamos.    By  G.  W.  Lummis-Patsrson. 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    4/6 

"  An  example  which  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  model  hy  other  anthors.    The  subject  is  treated 

In  a  manner  which  any  intelligent  man  who  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  wl^  charge  of  an  engine  should 

be  able  to  undefstand.    It  is  a  useful  book  to  all  who  make,  tend,  or  employ  electric  machinery." 

THE  STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY. 

A  Popular  Encyclopeedia  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Practice  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  By  T.  O'Conor  Sloans,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition, 
with  Appendix.    Crown  8vo,  680  pp.,  300  Illustrations,  doth  .  Net  7/6 

*'  The  work  has  many  attractive  features  in  it,  and  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  weD  put  togedier  and 
useful  publication.  The  amount  of  ground  covered  may  be  gatnefed  from  the  £ict  that  In  the  index 
about  5,600  references  will  be  found.  — Eitctrieal  Review. 

ELECTRIC  SHIP-LIOHTINO. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Practical  Fitting  and  Running  of  Ships'  Electrical  Plant. 
For  the  Use  of  Shipowners  and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians,  and  Seagoing 
Engineers-in-Charge.  By^.  W.  Urquhakt,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
ana  Extended.     336  pp.,  with  88  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth    .        .     7/6 

"The  subject  of  ship  electric  Ughthig  is  one  of  vast  fanpoitance,  and  Mr.  Urquhart  is  to  be 
highly  compllmettted  for  placing  such  a  Tawablc  work  at  the  aenrke  of  marine  electndaas."— 7>« 
Steamship. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Erection  and  Running  of  Small  Installations, 
with  Particulars  of  the  Cost  of  Plant  and  Working.  By  J.  H.  Knight. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  wrapper.  [fust  Publishsd,    I/O 

ELECTRIC  LIQHTINQ  (ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF). 

By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  M.InstCE.,  M.Inst.E.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised.    With  z6  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.       \Jutt  PuhiisfUtL    1/6 

DYNAMIC    ELECTRICITY  AND   MAGNETISM. 

Bt  Philip  Atkinson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "Elements  ci  Static 
Electricity,"  &c    Crown  8vo,  4x7  pp.,  with  xao  Illustrations,  cloth     .    10/6 

POWER  TRANSMITTED  BY  ELECTRICITY 

And  applied  by  the  Electric  Motor,  including  Electric  Railway  Construction. 
By  P.  Atkinson.  A.M..  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  Fully  Rev^,  and  New 
Matter  added.    With  94  Illustrations.    Crovrn  8vo,  cloth      .        .    Net    9/0 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DYNAMO. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Amateurs.  Containing  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Detailed  Instructions  for  Constructing  a  Small  Dynamo  to  Produce  the 
Electric  Light.  By  Alfred  Csorrs.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published,    2/0 

THE  STUDENrS  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

By  H.  M.  NoAD,  F.R.S.  Cheaper  Edition.  650  ou.,  with  470  lUostratioos. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth         .        , Q/Q 
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PRACTICAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Handbook  for  Students  Preparing  for  Examinations,  and  a  Book  of 
Reference  for  Persons  Engaged  in  Building.  By  John  Parnbll  Allbn, 
Surveyor,  Lecturer  on  Building  Construction  at  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastie-on-Tyne.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Medium  8vo,  450  pp.,  with  z,ooo  Illustrations,  cloth.      [jHst  Publishtd.    7/6 

"  The  most  complete  exposition  of  building  construction  we  hare  seen.  It  contains  aD  that  ti 
necessary  to  prepare  students  for  the  various  examinations  in  buildhig  construction."— iffMAitMif 

"  The  author  depends  nearly  as  much  on  his  dlain^ams  as  on  his  type.  The  pases  suggest 
the  hand  of  a  man  of  experience  m  buflding  operations— and  ttie  volume  must  be  aolessing  to 
floany  teachers  as  well  as  to  students."— T^w  Archittct 

"  The  work  is  sure  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  great  and  small  competitors  alike,  and 
Uds  Csir  to  take  a  permanent  place  as  a  favourite  student's  text-book.  The  large  number  of  illus> 
trations  deserve  particular  mention  fur  the  great  merit  they  poasess  for  purposes  of  reference  In 
exactly  corresponding  to  convenient  scales."- yimrM«/«^iA<  RaytUIntiUiUi  ^BHHshArchUttts, 

PRACTICAL  MASONRY. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Stone  Cutting.    Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting 

Out,  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Circular  Work,  Arches,  Niches,  Domes,  Penden- 

tives.  Vaults,  Tracery  Windows,  &c.,  &c.     For  the  Use  of  Students,  Masons, 

and  other  Workmen.     By  William  R.  Purchase,  Building  Inspector  to  the 

Borough  of  Hove.  Third  Edition,  with  Glossary  of  Terms.   Royal  8 vo,  143  pp., 

with    sa    Lith<^raphic  Plates,  comprising   nearly   400   separate    Diagrams, 

cloth.  \Just  Publuhed.    7/6 

"  Mr.  Purchase's  '  Practical  Masonrv '  will  undoubtedly  be  found  useful  to  all  interested  in 

this  important  subject,  whether  theoretically  or  practically.    Most  of  the  examples  given  are  from 

actual  work  carried  out,  the  dlagranis  being  carefully  drawn.    The  book  Is  a  practical  treatise  on 

the  subject,  the  author  himself  having  commenced  as  an  operative  mason,  and  afterwards  acted  as 

foreman  mason  on  mar.v  large  ana  imoortant  buildings  prior  to  the  attainment  of  his  present 

position.    It  should  be  found  of  general  utility  to  architectural  students  and  others,  as  well  as  to 

those  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed."— TmrMa/  ^tkt  Royal  Institute  ^British  Architects. 

MODERN    PLUMBING,    STEAM    AND    HOT    WATER 

HBATINO. 

A  New  Practical  Work  for  the  Plumber,  the  Heating  Engineer,  the  Architect, 
and  the  Builder.    By  J.  J.  Lawlbr,  Author  of  "  American  Sanitary  Plumbing, 
&c.    With  284  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.    4to,  cloth. 

[fust  PublishetL    Net    21/- 

HEATINQ    BY    HOT   WATER. 

With  Information  and  Suggestions  on  the  best  Methods  of  Heating  Public, 

Private  and  Horticultural  Buildings.    By  Waltbr  Jonbs.    Second  Edition. 

With  96  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth N§t  2/6 

"  We  confidently  recommend  all  interested  in  beating  by  hot  water  to  secure  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  little  treatise.^—  The  Plumber  mnd  Deeoratar, 

CONCRETE:  ITS  NATURE  AND  USES. 

A  Book  for  Architects,  Builders.  Contractors,  and  Clerks  of  Works.  By 
Gborgr  L.  Sutclifpb,  A.R.I.B.A.  350  pp.,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

'*  The  author  treats  a  difficult  subject  in  a  lucid  manner.  The  manual  fills  a  long-felt  gap. 
It  is  careful  and  exhaustive  ;  equally  useful  as  a  student's  guide  and  an  architect^  book  of 
reference."— ^Mfrwa/  »^t/u  Reyeil  Institute  0/ British  Architects, 

"  There  is  room  for  this  new  book,  which  will  probably  be  for  some  time  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject  for  a  builder's  purpose. "--Gikr^rvw  Herald, 

LOCKWOOD'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  190a. 

A  Comprehensive  Handbook  of  the  Latest  Prices  and  Data  for  Builders. 
Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors.  Re-constructed,  Re-written,  and 
Greatly  Enlarged.  By  Francis  T.  W.  Millkr.  800  closely-printed  pases, 
crown  8vo,  cloth 4/0 

"  This  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  should  find  a  place  In  every  English  office  connected 
with  the  building  and  engmeering  professions."— /MdiKr«r<u. 

"An  excellent  book  of  reference."— ^rvMteer. 

*In  its  new  and  revised  form  this  Price  Book  is  what  a  work  of  this  kind  should 
benrive.  reliable,  well  ammged.  legible,  and  well  bound."— ^riMrA  ArOtHeet. 
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THE  DBCORATIVB  PART  OP  CIVIL  ARCHITBCTURB. 

By  Sir  William  Chambbrs,  F.R.S.  With  Portnut,  Illnstrmtioos,  Notes,  and 
am  Examination  of  Gubcian  Architbcturb,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  H.  Lbbds.    66  Plates,  4to,  doth  .    21/0 

THE  MECHANICS  OP  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Applied  Mechanics,  especially  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Architects. 
By  £.  W.  Tarn,  M.A..  Author  of  ^  The  Science  of  Building,"  &c    Second 
Edition,  Enlarged.    Illustrated  with  135  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  doth      7/6 
"  The  book  U  a  very  useful  and  helpful  manual  of  architectural  merhanlrs.  "—Bmi/dtr. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OP  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE. 

Being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.  With 
Outline  Specifications  and  Estimates.     By  C  Wickbs,  ArchitecL    61  Plates, 

4to,  ha]f>niorocoo,  gilt  edges £1  lis.  6d. 

"The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  evidence  of  their  being  the  wo>k  of  an  aitlatic  architect,  and 
they  win  prove  very  valuable  and  suggestive."— Am<A<Iiv'  Ntms. 

THE  ARCHITECTS  GUIDE. 

Being  a  Text-bode  of  Useful  Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors, 
Contract(vs,  Clerks  of  Work&  &c,  &c  By  Fkkdbrick  Rogbrs,  Axdiitect. 
Third  Editicm.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE. 

The  whole  Course  and  Operations  of  the  Draughtsman  in  Drawing  a  Lttrp 

House  in  Linear  Penpective.     Illustrated  by  43  Fdding  Plates.     By  F.  O. 

Fbkcuson.    Second  Edition,  Enlarged.    8vo,  boards     ....    3/6 

"  It  Is  the  most  intelligible  of  the  treatises  on  this  Ol-treated  subject  that  I  have  met  with.  — 
B.  INGRBSS  Bbll.  ESQ.,  hi  the  R.I.B.A.  y^unuil,  • 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING. 

For  the  Operative  Builder  and  Young  Student  in  Architecture.  By  Gkokgb 
Pynb.     14  Plates,  4to,  boards 7/6 

MEASURING  AND   VALUING  ARTIPICER'S  WORK 

Slie  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  oO*  Containing  Directions  for  taking 
imensions.  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities  into  Bill,  with 
Tables  of  Constants  for  Valuation  of  Labour,  and  for  the  Calculation  of  Areas 
and  Solidities.  Originally  edited  by  E.  Dobson,  Architect.  With  Additions 
by  B.  W.  Tarm,  MA.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised.  With  8  Plates  and 
63  Woodcuts.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth.  \Juit  Puilisktd,    7/6 

"  This  edition  will  be  found  the  most  complete  tteatise  on  the  priodplas  of  uiai  wiring  and 
valuing  artificei's  work  that  has  yet  been  published.  "—^Mtfrfffy^  Nemt, 

TECHNICAL  GUIDE,  MEASURER,  AND  ESTIMATOR. 

For  Builders  and  Sturveyors.  Containing  Technical  Directions  for  Measuring 
Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  Complete  Specifications  for  Houses,  RoMds, 
and  Drains,  and  an  j^uy  Method  of  Estimating  the  parts  of  a  Building 
collectively.    By  A.  C.  Bbaton.      Ninth  Edition.      Waistcoat-pocket  siae, 

gilt  edges 1/6 

"No  bttOder.  architect,  surveyor,  or  vahier  should  be  without  hli '  Beaton.  "'—>AiaWiv  Nnn. 

SPECIPICATIONS  POR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Survevor.  and  Builder.    With  an  Essay 

on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modem  Building    Upon  the  Basis  of  the 

Work  by  Alprbd  Baktholombw,  thoroughly  Revised,  Corrected,  and  greatly 

added  to  by  Fkbdbrick  Rogers,  Architect.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Bvo, 

cloth 16/0 

**  The  work  Is  too  well  known  to  need  any  rBcommendation  from  us.     It  b  one  of  the  books 
with  which  every  young  architect  must  be  equipped."— ^roiUftcC. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR. 

Or,  What  will  it  Cost  to  Build.  Alter,  or  Repair?    A  Prioe  Book  for  Un« 
professional  People  as  well  as  the  Arcnitectural  Surveyor  and  Builder.     By 
J.  D.  Simon.      Edited  by  F.  T.  W.  Millbr,  A.R.I.B.A.      Fifkh  Edition 
Carefully  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  [/««/  PmBBsJUd.    Net  8/6 

"  In  two  years  it  will  repay  Its  cost  a  hundred  times  oivt'^Fidd, 
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SANITATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 


THE  BACTERIAL  PURIFICATION  OF  5EWAQE: 

Beine  a  Practical  Account  of  the  Various  Modem  Biological  Methods  of 
Purifying  Sewage.  By  Sidney  Barwisr,  M.D.  (Lond.),  D.P.H.  (Camb.)> 
etc.    With  xo  Page  Plates  and  2  Folding  Diagrams.     Royal  8vo,  cloth. 

[/«si  Published.    Net  6/0 

THE  PURIFICATION  OF  5EWAQE. 

Being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Sewage  Purification,  and 
their  Practical  Application.  By  Sidney  Barwise,  M.D.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S., 
D.P.H.  (Camb.),  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health 
to  the  Derbyshire  County  Council.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  C/w/  Published.  6/0 

WATER  AND  ITS  PURIFICATION. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Local  Authorities,  Sanitary  Officers,  and  others 
interested  in  Water  Suppler.  B^  S.  Ridbal,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.LC.  Second 
Edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  including  numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.    Net    9/0 

RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water- 
works for  Small  Country  Districts.  By  Allan  Grbbnwbll,  A.M.I.C.B., 
andW.  T.  Curry,  A.M.I.C.E.    Revised  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    6/0 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

By  William  Humbbr,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.Inst.  M.E.  Imp.  jito,  half- 
bound  morocco.    (See  page  xi.) Net  £6  6S. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY   OF   TOWNS  AND  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  WATER-WORICS. 

By  Professor  W.  K.  Burton,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 

and  Extended.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.    (See  page  xa)  ....    26/0 

WATER  ENOINEERINQ. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Measurement,  Storage,  Conveyance,  and  Utilisa- 
tion of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns.     By  C.  Slagg,  A.M.  Inst.  C.£.    7/6 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

By  Chaklbs  Slagg,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    8/0 

SANITARY  ARRANGEMENT  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

By  A.  J.  Walus-Tavlbr,  A.M.InsLCE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    .        .        2/6 

MODERN  PLUMBING,  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  Ac. 

A  New  Practical  Work  for  the  Plumber,  the  Heating  Engineer,  the  Architect, 
and  the  Builder.  By  J.  J.  Lawler,  Author  of  "  American  Sanitary  Plumbing," 
&c.    With  384  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.     4to,  cloth. 

[Just  Published  ise^jmee  25).    Net    21/- 

PLUMBING. 

A  Text-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  By  W.  P. 
BucHAN,  R.P.    Ninth  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    3/6 

VENTILATION. 

A  Text-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  Buildings.  By  W.  P. 
BucHAN,  R.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

THE  HEALTH  OFFICER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

A  Guide  to  Sanitary  Practice  and  Law.    For  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Members  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  ftc.     By  Edward 
F.  Willoughbv,  M.D.  (Lond.),  &c.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Fcap.  8vo,  leather.  [Just  Published.    Net    10/6 
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CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  Ac. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 

A  Treadae  od  the  Pressnre  and  EUjunibrinm  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Redstanoe 
of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  R00&,  Uniting 
Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Natore 
and  Properties  of  Timber,  ftc.,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  Wood  used 
in  Building ;  also  numerous  Tables  of  the  ScantlingB  of  Timber  for  different 
purposes,  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  ftc  By  Thomas  Trsdgold,  CE. 
Witn  an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron  and  Stone,  Illus- 
trated. Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged  by 
B.  WvNDHAM  Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building/'  &c 
With  61  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In  One  large 
Vol.,  4to,  doth •      .        .    26/0 

"  Ought  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  builder's  ttbcary."— JBMf&far. 

"A  work  whose  monumental  exceOence  must  commend  it  wlteraver  akfiftil  caipentry  Is 
concerned.  The  author's  principles  an  rather  confinaed  thaa  Impaired  by  time.  The  adcMtionai 
plates  are  of  great  Intrinsic  raium."—BtttitUne  News, 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction.  With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw 
Mills  and  the  Economical  Conversion  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples 
of  Recent  Designs  by  leading  English,  French,  and  American  Engineers.  By 
M.  Powis  Balb,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.S.  Second  Edition,  Revise^ 
with  large  Additions,  large  crown  Svo,  440  pp.,  doth       ....    9/0 

"  Mr.  Bale  is  evidentlv  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  collected  so  mnch  InfbnnatlQa 
that  his  book  is  all-sufficient  vat  buHdeis  and  others  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  timber.  "—ArckUtct. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  compondium  of  wood-worldng  machinery  we  liave  seen.  The 
author  Is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject"— AwAiAiv'  ^MrsM. 

SAW  MILLS. 

Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the  Economical  Conversion  of 
Timber.  By  M.  Powis  Balk,  A.M.Inst.CE.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  [Just  Publishtd.    10/6 

"  The  odmiMisirtUiom  of  a  large  sawing  estahHihmenr  Is  discussed,  and  the  snjUect  eramfaed 
ftrom  a  financial  standpoint.  Hence  the  slae,  slume,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw  mOis  and  the  Hka 
an  gone  into  In  detail,  and  the  course  of  the  timber  is  traced  from  its  recepdon  to  Its  delivery  in  Its 
converted  state.    We  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  troatiae."— f  MfUrr. 

THE  CARPENTER'S  GUIDE. 

Or,  Bode  of  Lines  for  Carpenters ;  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles 
essential  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Caipentry.  Founded  on  the  late  Pbtss 
Nicholson's  standani  work.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  Akthuk  AsHnrsL, 
F.S.A.  Together  with  Practical  Rules  on  Drawing,  by  Gbokgk  Pvnb. 
With  74  Plates,  4to,  cloth  ....  ...    dKI   1  •• 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILINQ. 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for  Finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing 

the  Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up^  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.     By  Gborgb 

CoLLiNGS.     Second   Edition,  Revised   and    Enlarged,   to  which    is    added 

A  Trkatisb  on  Staik-building.    With  Plates  and  Diagrams     .        .    2/6 

"  Win  be  found  of  practical  utility  in  the  execution  of  this  difficult  branch  of Joinety."— A«CUrr. 
"  Almost  evefy  difficult  phase  of  this  somewliat  intricate  branch  of  joinery  is  ahicidated  by 
the  aid  of  plates  and  explanatory  letterpress.  "—^^Wwiterv  GomMi. 

CIRCULAR  WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Sin^e  and  Double  Curvature.  By 
Gbokgb  Colungs.    With  Diagrams.    Third  EditioQ,  ismo,  doth      .    2/6 

"  An  excellent  example  of  what  a  book  of  this  kind  should  be.  Cheap  In  pstoa,  dsar  In 
definition,  and  practical  in  the  examples  selected.  "•.^MtAilrr. 

THE    CABINET-MAKER'S   GUIDE    TO   THE  ENTIRE 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  CABINBT  WORK. 

By  Richard  Bitmbad.  Illustrated  with  Plans,  Sectbns  and  Working 
Drawings.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  IJttti  Pm6lisJUd.    2/6 
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HANDRAILINQ  COMPLBTB  IN  BIQHT  LESSONS. 

On  the  Square-Cot  Svstem.  By  J.  S.  Goldthokp,  Head  of  Boilding 
Department,  Halifax  Technical  School.  With  Eight  Plates  and  over  150 
Practical  Exercises.    4to,  cloth 8/6 

"  Likely  to  be  of  cooildenble  Tahie  to  Jolnen  and  othen  wtM>  take  a  pride  In  good  work. 
The  ammgeiiieiit  of  the  book  is  excellent.  We  heaitUy  commend  It  to  teacheis  and  atndeats."— 
Timber  TytuUx  yoummL 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS  and  BUILDER'S  COMPANION. 

Containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced  Weight  and  Measure^ 

ment  of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sixes,  from  One  to  a  Thousand  Pieces,  and 

the  relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  Ftice  per 

Petersbuigh  Standard  Hundred  ;  the  Price  per  Cube  Foot  of  Square  Timber 

to  any  given  Price  per  Load  of  50  Feet,  &c.,  &c.    Bv  William  Dowsing. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    .  .    3/0 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  a  fourth  edition  of  these  admirable  tables,  which  for  correcdieis  and 
ibnpUcity  of  arzangement  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." — Timber  Trades  yeumal. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT. 

A  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c., 
comprising  useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  cmmected  with  the  Timber  Trade, 
MarKS  of  wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of 
Timber,  &c.    By  W.  Richardson.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth    .    3/6 

"Contains  much  valuable  Information  for  timber  merchants,  builders,  foresters,  and  all 
otlieis  connected  with  the  growth,  sale,  and  manu&ctuie  of  timber.  "—ytM^rpm/  ^Fertstry. 

PACKINQ-CASE  TABLES. 

Showing  the  number  of  Superficial  Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing*Cases,  from  six 
inches  square  and  upwards.    By  W.  Richardson,  Timber  Broker.    Third 

Edition.    Oblong  4to,  cloth 3/6 

"  Invaluable  labour^avfaig  taUes."— /rvHmMvv- 

GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEASUREMENT. 

Tables  calculated  from  x  to  900  inches  in  length  by  z  to  xo8  inches  in  breadth. 

For    the    use    of    Architects,    SurveyorSj    Enguieers,    Timber    Merchants, 

Builders,  &c.    By  Jambs  Hawkings.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.,  cloth .    3/6 

**  A  useful  collection  of  tables  to  fiuHlitate  rapid  calculation  of  suxftces.  The  exact  area  of 
any  surfiice  of  which  the  limits  have  been  ascertained  can  be  instantlv  determined.  The  book  will 
be  found  of  the  greatest  utility  to  all  engaged  in  buDdIng  operationa.  — 5(Mn»«a>». 

PRACTICAL   FORESTRY. 

And  its  Bearing  on  the  Improvement  of  Estates.    By  Charles  E.  Curtis, 

F.S.I.,    Professor   of  Forestry,    Field    Engineering,    and   General    Estate 

Management,  at  the  College   of  Agriculture,  Downton.    Second  Edition, 

Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Just  PublisJud.    3/6 

Summary  of  Contbnts:  — prefatory  Remarks.  —  Objects  of  Planting.— 

Choice  of  a  Forester.— Choice  of  Soil  and  Site.— laying  Out  of  L^nd  for 

Plantations.— Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  planting. —Drainage.— plant- 

ING.— Distances  and  Distribution  of  Trees  in  Plantations.— Trees  and  Ground 

Game.— Attention  after  planting.— Thinning   of  plantations  —Pruning  of 

Forest  Trbes.—Realization.— methods  of  Sale.— Measurement  of  Timber.- 

Measurement  and  Valuation  of  Ljirch   plantation.— Firs   Lines.— Cost  of 

Planting. 

"  Mr.  Curtis  has  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  short  pithy  chapteis  afforded  much  Infonna* 
don  of  a  useful  and  practical  character  on  the  planting  and  subsequent  treatment  of  trees."— 
UlMstrated  CarferUer  and  Builder. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY. 

Designed  to  afford  Information  concerning  the  Planting  and  Care  of  F(»-est 
Trees  for  Ornament  or  Profit,  with  suggestions  upon  the  Creation  and  Care  of 
Woodlands.    By  F.  B.  Hough.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth     ...    1 0/O 

THE   TIMBER   IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

AND  BUILDBR'S  STANDARD  QUIDB. 

Bv  Richard  E.  Grandv.  Comprising: — An  Analysis  of  Deal  Standards, 
Home  and  Foreign,  with  Comparative  values  and  Tabular  Arrangements  for 
fixing  Net  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic  and  North  American  Deals,  including  all 
inteimediate  Expenses,  Frei^t,  InsuruKXj&c ;  together  with  copious  Informa- 
tioo  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder.    Third  Edition,    zamo,  cloth    .  2/0 
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DECORATIVE  ARTS,  ftc. 


SCHOOL    OP    PAINTING    FOR    THE    IMITATION    OP 

WOODS  AND  MARBLES. 

As  Tanght  and  Practised  fay  A.  R.  Van  dbs  Burg  and  P.  Van  dbr  Burg, 
Directors  of  the  Rotterdam  Painting  Institation.  Royal  folio,  iS)  fay  >a|  in^ 
Illustrated  with  34  full-size  Coloured  PUutes ;  also  xa  plain  Plates,  compnsang 
154  Figures.    Third  Edition,  cloth.  {Just Puilisktd,    £1   lis.  60. 

List  op  Platbs  :— i.  Various  Tools  Rbquirbo  for  Wood  Painting.— i^  ^  WAunrr : 

PRELIMINARY  STACBS    OP   GRAINING   AND    FlNISHBD   SPBCIMBN 4.  TOOLS  USBD    FOR 

Marblb  Painting  and  Mbthod  op  Manipulation.— c,  &  St.  Rbmi  Marblb; 
Earubr  Operations  and  Finishbd  Spbcimbn.  —  7.  methods  op  Skbtching 
Dipfbrent  Grains,  Knots,  &c— s.  9.  ash:  Preliminary  Stages  and  Finished 
spbcimbn.— la  methods  op  skbtching  marblb  grains  — tx,  la.  brbchb  marblb  { 
preliminary  stages  op  working  and  finished  spbcimbn.— 13.  maple  ;  methods 

OF  PRODUCING  THE  DIFFERENT  GRAINS.— 14,  1$  BIRD'S-EYE  ICAPLB;  PRBUMINARy 
STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.- tfi.  METHODS  OF  SKBTCHING  THE  DIFFERENT 
SPECIES  OP  WHITE  MARBLE.— 17,  X&  WHITE  MARBLE  ;  PRELIMINARY  STAGBS  OP 
PROCESS  AND  FINISHED  SPBCIMBN.— 19.  MAHOGANY;  SPECIMENS  OP  VARIOUS  GRAINS 
AND     METHODS     OP     MANIPULATION.  -SO,     tz.     MAHOGANY  ;       EARLIER    STAGES     AND 

Finishbd  Specimen.- aa.  13.  04.  Sienna  Marble:  Varieties  op  Grain,  preliminary 
Stages  and  Finished  Specimen.— ■$.  a6,  97.  Junipbr  wood;  methods  of  Pro- 
ducing Grain,  &c  ;  Preliminary  Stagbs  and  Finished  spbcimbn.— aB,  ao*  sa   Vbrt 

DB  MER   MARBLB;   VARIETIES   OF   GRAIN   AND    METHODS   OF    WORKING,    UNFIN1SMBD 

AND  Finishbd  specimens.— 31,  32,  33.  oak  ;  Varibtibs  op  Grain,  Tools  Ehploybd 

AND  methods  of  MANIPULATION,  PRELIMINARY  STAGBS  AND  FDHSHBD  SPECIUBN.— 
34.  35.  36.  WAULSORT  MARBLE;  VARIBTIBS  OP  GRAIN,  UNFINISHBO  AND  FiNISHBO 
SPECIMENS. 

"  Those  who  desire  to  attain  ikQl  fai  the  aft  of  painting  woods  and  marbles  wfll  find  advntaifs 
In  consulting  this  book.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Workmg  Men's  Chibs  should  glTS  their  jrouor  mea 
the  oppoitunhy  to  study  It"— AitfUtr. 

"A  comprahenslTe  piide  to  the  art.  The  explanations  of  the  pmreBsas.  the  manlpolatioD 
and  management  of  the  cdoun,  and  the  beautlftiny  executed  plates  will  not  be  the  least  vaMafale  te 
the  student  who  alms  at  making  his  work  a  foithfiil  transcript  of  natuie."— ^miM'^v'  A^fwtr. 

"  Students  and  novices  axe  fortunate  who  are  able  to  become  the  poMeason  of  so  noble  a 

"— rA«  ArdMut, 


ELEMENTARY  DECORATION. 

A  Guide  to  the  Simpler  Forms  of  Everyday  Art.  Together  with  PRACTICAL 
HOUSE  DECORATION.  By  Tames  W.  Facby.  With  numerous  lUus- 
tratioDS.    In  One  Vol.,  strongly  half-bound fl/Q 

HOUSE     PAINTING,     QRAININQ,     MARBLINQ,    AND 

SIQN    WRITINQ. 

A  Practical   Manual  of.    By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.    Eighth  Edition.    With 

Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Kngravings.    xamo,  cloth  boards  .  .    6/0 

"  A  mass  of  information  of  use  to  the  amateiir  and  of  value  to  the  pnctfcal  maa."-^f  lyfiR* 

THE  DECORATOR'5  ASSISTANT. 

A  Modem  Guide  for  Decorative  Artists  and  Amateurs,  Painters,  Writers, 
Gilders,  &c.  Containing  upwards  of  600  Receipts,  Rules,  and  Instructioiis  ; 
with  a  variety  of  Information  for  General  Work  connected  with  every  Class  of 
Interior  and  Exterior  Decorations,  &c   Seventh  Edition,  xsa  pp.,  cr.  8vo.  I/O 

"  FuU  of  receipts  of  value  to  decorators,  painters,  gildeis.  &&  The  book  contains  ttie  gist  of 
laiger  treatises  on  colour  and  technical  processes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  woifc  so  fiiB 
of  varied  information  on  the  painter's  •xt."—BuileU$tg  News. 

MARBLE  DECORATION 

And  the  Terminology  of  British  and  Foreign  Marbles.  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  ByGsoRGB  H.  Blagrovx,  Author  of  "Shoring and  its  Applica- 
tion,"  &c.    with  a8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       ....    8/6 

•*  This  most  nsefol  and  mach  wanted  handbook  shouki  be  In  the  hands  of  eveqr  asCfaltaGt  nd 
tmlWer-"    TiuitMni  ff^rUL 

"A  careAilly  and  usefully  written  treatise  (  the  work  b  rssentjally  pracdcaL' 
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DELAMOTTE'8  WORKS  ON   ALPHABETS  AND 

ILLUMINATION. 


ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  &  MEDIiCVAL. 

From  the  Eighth  Century,  with  Numerals;  including  Gothic,  Chordi-Text, 
large  and  small,  German,  Italian.  Arabesque,  Imtials  for  Illumination, 
Monograms,  Crosses.  &c.,  sc.,  for  tne  use  of  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Draughtsmen,  Missal  Painters,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters.  Lithographers. 
Engravers,  Carvers,  &c.,  &c  Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Dklamottb.  ana 
printed  in  Colours.  New  and  Cheaper  Eldition.  Royal  8vo,  oblong, 
ornamental  boards 2/6 

**  For  those  who  insert  enamelled  sentences  round  gttded  chalices,  who  blazon  shop  legends 
over  shop^doors,  who  letter  chiuch  walls  with  pithy  sentences  from  the  Decalogue,  thb  book  will  be 
useAiL"— ^M^NtfKMi. 

MODERN  ALPHABETS,  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic,  Perspective,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
OAut  Hand,  En^ossing,  Tuscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Ajrabesque ; 
with  several  Original  Designs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  English 
Alphabets,  large  and  small^  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers.  Engravers,  Carvers, 
&C.  Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Dblamottb,  and  printed  in  Colours. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Ro>«l  8vo,  oblong,  ornamental  boards  2/6 

"  There  is  comprised  in  it  every  possible  shape  into  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
numerals  can  be  formed,  and  the  talent  which  has  been  expended  in  the  conception  or  the  various 
plain  and  ornamental  letters  is  inmdaifuL''—Siandard. 

MEDI>EVAL    ALPHABETS    AND     INITIALS     FOR 

ILLUMINATORS. 

By  F.  G.  Dklamottb.  Containing  ax  Plates  and  Illuminated  Title,  printed 
in  Gold  and  Colours.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  W1LX.IS  Brooics.  Fotirth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  4to,  ornamental  boards      ....    4/0 

"A  volume  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  In  gfldini^  and  all  the 
coloura  of  the  prism  interwoven  and  intertwined  and  intermingled.  "—Smw. 

A  PRIMER  OP  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION. 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners ;  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical 
Directions  for  its  Exercise,  and  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS., 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  Dblamottb.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Small  4to,  ornamental  boards 6/0 

"  The  examples  of  ancient  MSS.  reamnmended  to  the  student,  which,  with  much  good  sense, 
the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are  selected  with  Judgment  and  knowledge  as 
well  as  tasx»."—AtketueutH. 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN. 

Containing  Initials,  Emblems,  Cvphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders. 
Ecclesiasucal  Devices,  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Alphabets,  and  National 
Emblems.    Collected  by  F.  Dblamottb,  and  printed    n  Colours.    Oblong 

royal  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper 1  /o 

'*  The  book  will  be  of  great  asstoance  to  ladies  and  young  children  who  are  endowed  with 
the  art  of  plying  the  needle  in  this  most  ornamental  and  usefid  pretty  work."— Au/  ^m^tian  Times. 


INSTRUCTIONS  IN  WOOD-CARVINQ  FOR  AMATEURS. 

With  Hints  on  Design.     Bv  A  Lady.    With  zo  Plates.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  in  emblematic  wrapper 2/0 

"  The  handicraft  of  the  wood<anrer,  so  well  as  a  book  can  hnpart  it,  may  be  learnt  from  '  A 
Lady's '  publication."— ^M<»urMiM. 

PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED. 

By  Thomas  John  Gullick,  Paunter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Including 
Fresco,  Oil,  Mosaic,  Water-Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic, 
Miniature,  Painting  on  Ivory,  Velliun,  Pottoy,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c  Fifth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

*«*  AdopUd  as  a  Prix*  Book  at  South  Kmsington, 

"  Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fimcy  they  do  not  require  to  be  taught,  from  the 
careful  perusal  ot  this  unpretending  but  comprehensive  treittise."— ^r^  7<mmaL 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 


THE  VISIBLE  UNIVERSE. 

Chapten  on  the  Origin  and  CoDstrnctkm  of  the  Heavens.  By  J.  K.  Gokk, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of^*  Star  Groaps,"  &c.  lUostrated  by  6  Stellar  PhoioKrapfas 
and  19  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth 1 6/0 


**  A  Tshiable  and  ludd  tmnniMy  of  racent  ■sliwHMutaJ  tliaoiy.  rendefed  move  valuable  and 
attractive  by  a  series  of  stellar  photographs  and  other  flhistrBtkms."— TTt^  Timti. 

"  In  pwisenHng  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledse  Mr.  Goes 
has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject"— TVktfHrc. 

"  Mr.  Gore's  *  Visible  Universe '  is  one  of  the  finest  works  on  astranomlcal  adeace  that  have 
recenthr  appeared  In  our  langwage.  In  spirit  and  in  method  it  is  scientific  from  cover  to  cover,  but 
the  styw  b  so  clear  and  attractive  that  It  wUl  be  as  aixeptable  and  as  readable  to  those  who  make 
no  sdentlfic  pretensions  as  to  those  who  devote  thenoelves  specially  to  matters  aatrooomfcaL" — 
Ltsds  Mtreufy. 

STAR  GROUPS. 

A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations.  By  J.  Ellard  Gosb,  F.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A.,  &c,  Author  of  "The  Visible  Universe,"  "The  Scenery  of  the 
Heavens,"  &c    With  30  Maps.    Small  4to,  cloth 6/0 

"  The  volume  contains  thirty  maps  showing  stars  of  the  sbth  magnttade  the  nsnal  naked-eye 
limit— and  each  Is  accompanied  \ry  a  brief  commentary  adapted  to  facilitate  recognltkm  and  being 
to  notkc  objects  of  special  inteiest.  For  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  'mktaiigfat 
pomp '  of  the  heavens  nothing  could  be  better  man  a  set  of  delineations  averaging  scarcdy  twenty 
square  inches  hi  area  and  incKiding  nothfaig  that  cannot  at  once  be  ldentllied."-o!«ikinfa!y  JUvi€». 

AN  ASTRONOMICAL  GLOSSARY. 

Or,  Dicti<»iary  of  Terms  used  in  Astronomy.  With  Tables  of  Data  and  Idsts 
of  Remarkable  and  Interesting  Celestial  Obiects.  By  J.  Ellakd  Gorb, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Visible  Universe,"  &c.    Small  crown  Svo,  doth. 

2/6 

"  A  very  naeful  little  work  fot  begfamets  tai  astronomy,  and  not  to  be  deipisad  bf  more  * 
advanced  students."— 7:%<  FitoMr. 

**  A  very  handy  book  .  .  .  the  utility  of  widch  b  much  taictuased  by  Its  valuable  tables  ef 
astronomical  data."— ^M«m«min. 

THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Its  Construction  and  Management.  Including  Technique,  Photo>micrography, 
and  the  Past  and  Future  of  the  Microscope.  By  Dr.  Henri  tan  Hbukck. 
Re-Edited  and  Augmented  from  the  Fouith  French  Edition,  and  Translated 
by  Wtnns  E.  Baxter,  F.G.S.  400  pp.,  with  upwards  of  950  Woodcuts, 
imp.  Svo,  cloth 1 8/0 

"  A  translation  of  a  weD-known  work,  at  once  popular  and  comprehensNe." — TYmts* 
**  The  translation  is  as  felicitous  as  It  Is  accurate.  —iV<s/Mr«. 

ASTRONOMY. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Robbkt  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edidon,  Revised  by 
William  Thynnb  Ltnn,  B. A.,  F.R.A.S.,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 

Greenwich,     zamo,  cloth .    2/0 

"  A  Bound  and  simple  treatise,  very  caieAilIy  edited,  and  a  capital  book  for  beglnaenb''— 

"Accurately  beought  down  to  the  lequtaemonts  of  ttie  pieesnt  thae  by  Mr.  Lyna."— 
SducoHtfuU  Ti/mu. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  MOLLUSCA. 

A  Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S., 
F.G.S.  With  an  Appendix  00  Recent  and  Fossil  Conchological 
Discoveries,  by  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  as  Plates  and 
upwards  of  300  Woodcuts.    Reprint  of  Fourth  Edition  (z88o).    Crown  Svo, 

doth 7/6 

'*  A  most  valuable  storehouse  of  conchological  and  geological  information.*— sSriitmr  G«$s^. 

THE  TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION. 

Or,  Geology  and  Genesis,  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Conoocd. 
By  G.  W.  V.  le  Vauz.    Svo,  cloth 6/0 

**  A  valnafale  cootilbatlaa  to  the  evidences  of  RevelathNL  and  dhpeses  very  winchwively  of 
the  arguments  of  thoee  who  would  sat  God's  Works  i«adnst  God's  Woid.  No  seal  dUkalty  is 
shiikad.  and  BO  sophtatry  b  Mt  iinaxposed.''-7^  ^«cJl. 
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HANDBOOK  OP  MECHANICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.  Enlarged  and  re-written  by  Benjamin  Lobwt,  F.R.A.S. 
378  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth 8/0 

**  The  perspicuity  of  the  oiipnal  has  been  retained,  and  chapters  which  bad  become  obcoleCe 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modem  character.  The  explanations  throughout  are 
ttudiously  popular,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  show  the  application  of  the  Tarious  branches  of 
phyiics  to  toe  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  practical  busineaa  of  lite."— Aft  ntf*^  ycumal. 

HANDBOOK  OP  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    New  Ekiition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Benjamin  Lobwt. 

F.R.A.S.    With  936  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth         ....    0/O 

"For  those  'who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledi^e  of  physical  science  without  the 
profound  methods  of  mathematical  InTestigation,'  this  worlc  Is  well  adapted."— CA«OTi;ai/  News. 

HANDBOOK  OP  HEAT. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Edited  and  re-written  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.  A.S.,  ftc. 

ZX7  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth 6/0 

"  The  style  Is  alwavs  clear  and  precise,  and  cooTeys  Instruction  without  leaTlng  any  doudlaen 
or  IttfUng  doubts  h^bbia.''—£tiiifueri*i£. 

HANDBOOK  OP  OPTICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  T.  Olver  Harding,  B.A.  Lond. 

With  398  Illustrations.    Small  Svo,  448  pp.,  cloth O/O 

"  Written  by  one  of  the  ablest  Eni^lsh  scientific  writers,  beautifully  and  elaborately  ittustrated." 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ACOUSTICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.     Edited  bv  Geo.  Carry  Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S.     With 

400  Illustrations.    Small  Svo,  cloth O/O 

"  The  book  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  any  one  better  calculated  to  preserve  the  terse 
and  lucid  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  bringing  up  his  work  to  the  present 
state  of  sciendfic  knowledge."— T^Mbir  Seienct  Review. 

HANDBOOK  OP  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin, 
F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  38  Plates  and  upwards  ol 
xoo  Woodcuts.    Svo,  cloth 9/6 

"  Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  Infofmation  In  so  compendious  and 
weD  arranged  a  form— certainly  none  at  the  price  at  which  this  is  offered  to  the  public."— ^iAounnn. 

"  We  can  do  no  other  tbian  pronounce  this  work  a  most  valuable  manual  of  astronomy,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general— but  at  the  same  time  correct- 
acquaintance  with  this  sublime  science."— (^tMrttr^  ycumai  o/Scienet. 

MUSEUM  OP  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

E^ted  by  Dr.  Lakdnbr.  With  upwards  of  i,aoo  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
Six  Double  Volumes,  £1  Is.  in  a  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding  ;  or  hand* 
somely  bound  in  half-morocco £1   lis.  60. 

"  A  cheap  and  interesting  publication,  alike  Informing  and  attractive.  The  papers  combine 
subjects  of  importance  and  great  scientific  knowledge,  consiaerable  Inductive  powen,  and  a  popular 
style  of  treatment."— s^fte^tM'. 

StparaH  books  fonn§d  from  tht  abovt. 


Common  Ttaiiiflr«  Explained.    5 
The  Microscope,    as.  cloth. 
Popular  Qeology.    33.  6d.  cloth. 
Popular  Pbyslcs.    as.  6d.  cloth. 


Steam  and  Ita  Uses.    as.  cloth. 
Popular  Astronomy.     45.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Bee  and  White  Ants.  as.  cloth. 
The  Electric  Telegraph,    is.  6d. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Fcap.  Svo 8/6 

"  a  very  convenient  class  book  for  Junior  students  in  private  schools."— .friMiA  Quann^iy 
Review. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  5CH00L5. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Fcap.  Svo 8/6 

**  Qeariy  written,  well  arranged,  and  excellently  illustrated."— tfan^wi^r'f  Chremdeie. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Revised  by  E.  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.S.    Fcap.  Svo.    .     2/6 
"  One  of  the  moat  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  Telegraph."— ffv^irA  Mtekamde. 

L.  C 
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CHEMICAL    MANUFACTURES, 
CHEMISTRY,    &c. 


THE  0X5  ENQINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Comiiristng  Tables,  Notes  and  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Mannfiictare^ 
DutributioQ  and  Use  of  Coal  Gas  and  the  Construction  of  Gas  Works.  By 
H.  O'CoNNOK,  A.M.Inst.C.£.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  470  pp.,  crown  8vo, 
fully  Illustrated,  leather.  [Just  Publiskid.    ia'6 

**  The  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  Infonnadon.    The  author  roes  consecntlrely  throoch 


the  enKineerinff  details  and  practical  methods  involTed  in  each  of  the  diiferBnt  proceasei  or  poxta 
of  a  gas-works.  He  has  certainlr  succeeded  in  making  a  compilation  of  hard  maiteis  01  fact 
alisolutely  Interesting  to  read."— G«x  tVorid. 


"  A  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  {[as  engineer  and  all  Interested  in  lighting  or  heating  bjr 
gas,  wlJle  the  analyses  of  the  various  descriptions  of  gas  will  be  of  value  to  the  technical  chemist. 
AO  matter  in  any  wav  connected  with  the  manuCacture  and  use  of  gas  is  dealt  with.  The  book  has 
evldenthr  been  carenilly  compiled,  and  certainly  constitutes  a  i»«ful  addition  to  gas  UteEatuze.*'— 
Buiider. 

"  The  volume  contains  a  great  <mantity  of  specialised  information,  compikKl,  we  believe,  from 
trustworthy  sources,  which  should  make  it  of  considerable  value  to  those  for  wlKMn  It  Is  uptdicalif 
produced.  —J?Nyf<iw«r. 

LIQHTINQ  BY  ACETYLENE 

Generators,  Burners,  and  Electric  Furnaces.    By  William  £.  Gibbs,  M.E. 
With  66  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  [fust  Puilitked,    7/6 

ENQINEERINQ  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Analytical  Chemists,  Engineers,   Iroo 

Masters.  Iron  Founders,  Students  and  others.    Coniprisin|^  Methods  of  Analysis 

and  Valuation  of  the  Principal  Materials  used  in  Engueering  Work,  with 

Analyses,  Examples  and  Suagestions.     By  H.  J.  Phillips,   F.I.C,   F.CS. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  430  pp.,  with  Plates  and 

other  Illustrations,  doth.  [Jitst  PudlisketL    AV/ 10/6 

**  In  thb  woric  the  author  has  rendered  no  small  serrlce  to  a  numerous  body  of  practical 

men.  .  .  .  The  analytical  methods  mav  be  pronounced  most  satis&ctory,  being  as  accurate  as  tbe 

despatch  required  of  engineering  chemists  permits."— CAmmAv/  Nrws. 

••FuUofgoodthhigs.    As  a  handbook  of  technkaJ  analysis,  it  Is  very  welcome."— %B»rfM<r. 
*' The  analytical  methods  given  sre,_as  a  whole,  such  as  are  likely  to  give  mpid  and  ttust- 
worthy  rscuks  In  experienced  hands.  .  .  .  There  is  much  excellent  descriptive  matter  in  the 


the  chapter  on 'Oih  and  Lubfficatian  being  spedaDy  noticeable  in  this  leqiect.*- 

NITR0-EXPL05IVE5. 

A  Practical  Treatise  concemiiu^  the  Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Analysis 
of  Nitrated  Substances,  induduig  the  Fulminates,  Smokeless  Powders,  and 
Celluloid.  By  P.  G.  Sanford,  F.  I.C,  Consultbg  Chemist  to  the  Cotton  Powder 
Company,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  6vo,  doth.    \Jutt  PnbHshtd.    9/0 

"  Any  one  having  the  requisite  apparatus  and  materials  could  make  nfao-giyceiine  or  gun- 
cottoo.  to  say  nothing  of  other  explosives,  by  the  aid  of  tiie  instructions  In  this  volnme.  Tus  is 
one  01  the  very  few  text-books  in  which  can  be  lioand  Just  what  is  wanted.  Mr.  Sanford  goes 
through  the  whole  list  of  explosives  commonhrused.  names  any  given  explosive,  and  tells  us  of  wiiat 
It  Is  composed  and  how  it  is  manufiictured.    The  book  is  exodlent  Xhxoag!b.aaX."—£Hgvutr. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  MODERN  EXPLOSIVES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Dynamite,  Gun^Cotton, 

Nitro-Glycerine  and  other  Explosive  Compounds,  induduig  CoUodion-Cotton. 

With  Chapters  on  Explosives  in  Practical  Application.     B^  M.   Eissuut, 

Mining  Engineer  and  Metallurgical  Chemist.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

With  150  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth'.  [Just  PuNdsktd.    12/6 

"  Usefol  not  tmiy  to  the  miner,  but  also  to  oflken  of  both  services  to  whom  Nasring  and  the 
of  explosives  generally  may  at  any  time  become  a  necessary  aunBaiy."— JVSsiAMrv. 


DANGEROUS  GOODS. 

Their  Sources  and  Properties,  Modes  of  Storage  and  Transport.  Wtih  Notes 
and  Comments  on  Acadents  arising  therefrom,  together  witn  the  Government 
and  Railway  Classifications,  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c.  A  Guide  for  the  Use  of 
Government  and  Railway  Officials,  Steamship  Owners,  Insurance  Companies 
and  Manufacturers,  and  Users  of  Explosives  and  Dangerous  Goods.  By 
H.  Joshua  Phillips,  F.I.C,  F.CS.  Crown  8vo,  374  pp.,  doth  .  .  Q/Q 
"  Merits  a  wide  dsculatkia,  and  n  intelligent,  appreciative  study.* 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES,  CHEMISTRY.  S-c.      35 
A  MANUAL  OP  THE  ALKALI  TRADE. 

Including  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Add,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching 
Powder.  By  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and 
London.  3^  pp.  of  Text.  With  233  lUustrationa  and  Working  Drawings, 
Second  Eoition,  with  Additions.    Super-royal  8vo,  cloth  .    £1   lOs. 

*' This  book  b  written  by  a  manulkcturar  for  manufacturen.  The  worUne  details  of  the  aioat 
approved  fbmis  of  appaiatus  an  given,  and  these  are  accompanied  bjr  no  less  than  ass  wood 
engravings,  aD  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  Everr  step  in  the  manu* 
ftcture  Is  Tenr  fiilly  described  in  this  manual,  and  each  improrement  explained."— .nftAcMrwrn. 

"  We  find  not  merely  a  sound  and  luminous  expluiation  of  the  chemical  principles  of  the 
tiade.  but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  succeasfttl 
conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which  are  generally  overlooked  t^  even  experienced  technological 
authoCT."    Cktmieml  RevUm. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND 

OBOLOQY. 

Oxitaining  all  known  Methods  of  Anhydrous  Analysis,  many  Working 
Examples,  and  Instructions  for  Making  Apparatus.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  A. 
Ross,  R.A.,  F.G.S.  With  zao  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 5/0 

"  The  student  who  goes  consdentiouslv  tfarougli  the  course  of  experimentatlOQ  hen  laid  down 
win  gain  a  batter  Insight  into  inorganic  dienustry  and  mineralogy  than  if  he  had  *got  up'  any  of  the 
best  text-books  of  the  day,  and  passed  any  number  of  ezaminatloos  la  thefar  contents.^— CAcm&a/ 
Ntmu. 

THE  MANUAL  OP  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES. 

Their  Properties,  Applications,  Valuaticms,  Impurities  and  Sophistications. 
For  the  Use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Slatbr. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth         .    7/6 

"  A  complete  encyclop»dia  of  the  mmttr/a  Htuitria.  The  Information  given  respecting  each 
article  b  AiU  and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  articles  such  as  these,  so 
Bable  to  sophtaticatlon,  aie  given  with  cleainess,  and  ara  practical  as  wdl  as  valuable."— CA«m^/ 
andDr^Tfitt, 

**  There  Is  DO  other  work  which  covers  ptedsdy  the  same  ground.  To  students  preparing 
for  coaonlnatkMis  in  dyeing  and  printing  It  will  prove  exceedingly  useftiL"    Cktmieml  Ntms, 

A  HANDY  BOOK  POR  BREWERS. 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  and  Malting.  ^  Embracing  the 
Conclusions  of  Modem  Research  which  bear  upon  the  Practice  of  Brewing. 
By  Hbrbbrt  Edwakbs  Wkigkt,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  530  pp.,  cloth.  \Jusi  PublisJud.    1 2/6 

"  May  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  student  who  is  preparing  himself  for  evamfaiational 
tests,  whDe  the  scientific  brewer  wffl  find  in  it  a  risunU  of  all  the  most  Important  discoveries  ef 
modem  times.  The  work  Is  written  throughout  in  a  dear  and  concise  manner,  and  the  author 
takes  great  care  to  discriminate  between  vague  theories  and  well-established  facts."— ^mMri' 

"We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  handy  book,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
tbat  it  is  one  of  the  b«t— if  not  the  best— which  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  of  beer-brewing 
hi  this  country ;  It  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  brewer's  library."— ^rrwcrr 
Guardian. 

"  Although  the  requirements  of  the  student  are  primarily  considered,  an  acquaintance  of  hatf- 
aa-bour's  duranon  cannot  fail  to  Impress  the  practical  brewer  with  the  sense  of  having  found  a 
trustworthy  guide  and  practicai  counsellor  in  brewery  matters. "— CArwiiifa /  Trade  y»umat, 

FUELS:    SOLID,  LIQUID,  AND  GASEOUS. 

Their  Analysis  and  Valuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Engineers.  By 
H.  J.  Phillips.  F.C.S.,  formerly^  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the 
G.Em  Rlwy.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     2/0 

"  Ought  to  have  its  place  hi  the  laboratory  of  every  metallnrgfcai  esTahMshment  and  wherever 

oaadonal 


ftael  is  oaad  on  a  laqge  scaw."— CAMMfaa/  Nwws. 

THE  ARTISTS*  MANUAL  OF  PIGMENTS, 

Showing  their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permanency.  Non-Permanency,  and 

Adulterations:  Effects  in  Combination  with  Each  Other  and  with  Vehicles; 

and  the  most  Reliable  Tesu  of  Purity.  By  H.  C.  Standagb.  Crown  8vo.  2/6 

"  This  work  is  indeed  mMllutH-iH-^rvv,  and  we  can,  with  good  conscience,  recommend  it  to 
an  who  come  in  contact  with  pigments,  whether  as  makers,  dealers,  or  users.  "—Cktmical  Rtvint^ 

C  a 
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A  POCKBT-BOOK  OP  MENSURATION  AND  QAUQINQ. 

Oxitaining  Table^  Rules,  aod  Memoranda  for  Revenue  Officers,  Biewca, 
Spirit  Merchants.  &c.  By  J.  B.  Mamt,  Inland  Revenue.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.    x8mo,  leather 4/0 

"Thb  handy  and  useful  book  is  adapted  to  the  reqidrements  of  the  Inland  Reranne  Depart^ 

■nd  wiU  be  a  fiivourlte  book  of  raferance."— C«i>^A«>». 

••Should  be  la  the  hands  of  ereiy  pnctk»lbraw«r."—<ffrnMrr'  ypHmml. 


INDUSTRIAL     ARTS,    TRADES,     AND 

MANUFACTURES. 


TEA  MACHINERY  AND  TEA  FACTORIES. 

A    Descriptive    Treatise  on    the    Mechanical  Appliances   required    in   the 

Cultivation  of  the  Tea  Plant  and  the  Preparation  of  Tea  for  the  Market.      By 

A.  J.  Wallis-Tavlkr,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    Medium  8vo,  468  pp.      With  ax8 

Illustrations.  L/tM/  Published.    N§t  25/0 

SUMMARY   OP   CONTENTS:— Mechanical  Cultivation  or  Tillage  op  thb 

SOIL.— Plucking   or  Gathering   the    leaf.— Tea    Factories.— the   Dressing* 

Manufacture,  or   Preparation  of   Tea  by   Mechanical   Means.— Artificial 

Withering  of  the  Leaf.— Machines  for  Rolling  or  Curling  the  l.baf.— 

Fermenting  process.— Machines  for  the  Automatic  drying  or  Firing  of  thb 

L^af.- Machines  for  Non-automatic  Drying  or  Firing  of  the  Leap.— Drying 

OR  Firing  Machines.— breaking  or  Cutting,  and  Sorting  Machines.— Packing 

THE  tea.— Means  of  Transport  on  tea  Plantations.— Miscellaneous  Machinery 

AND  Apparatus.— Final  treatment  of  the  Tea.— Tables  ani>  Memoranda. 

"  The  subject  of  tea  machinery  is  now  one  of  the  first  interest  to  a  Uuifo  class  of  pecyple,  to 
whom  we  strongly  commend  the  volume."— CAamAfr  0/ Comfittrce  Jvumal. 

"  When  tea  planting  was  first  bitroduced  into  the  British  possessions  little,  if  any,  machinery 
was  employed,  but  now  its  use  is  almost  universal.  This  volume  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  outfit  of  a  factory,  and  also  a  description  m  the  processes  beet 
carried  out  by  this  machinery."— y«Mma/  Society  e/ArU, 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Milling  Science  and  Practice.  By  Fribdrich  Kick,  Imperial 
Regierun^srath,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Technology  in  the  Imperial  German 
Poljrtechnic  Institute,  Prague.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and 
Revised  Edition  with  Supplement.  By  H.  H.  P.  Powlbs,  Assoc  Memb. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Nearly  400  pp.  Illustrated  with  sS  Folding 
Plates,  and  167  Woodcuts.    Royal  8vo,  cloth £1  6«. 

"  Thb  valuable  work  is,  and  wiU  remain,  the  standard  authority  on  the  sdence  of  mllllnc.  ... 
The  miller  who  has  read  and  digested  this  work  will  have  laid  the  foundation,  so  to  speaa.  of  a 
successful  career ;  he  will  have  acquired  a  number  of  general  principles  which  he  can  proceed  to 
apply.  In  this  handsome  volume  we  at  last  have  the  accepted  text-book  of  modem  milling  in  good, 
sound  English,  which  has  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  German  Idiom."— rA«  iiilUr. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Instruction  of  the  Processes  of  Opening,  Carding, 
Combing,  Drawing,  Doubling  and  Spinning  of  Cotton,  the  Methods  of 
Dyeing,  &c.  For  the  Use  of  Operatives  Overlookers,  and  Manufiicturers. 
By  John  Lister,  Technical  Instructor,  Pendletcxi.    8vo,  cloth     .        .    7/6 

"  A  distinct  advance  in  the  literature  of  cotton  manufacture."— ^ocUimv^.  . 

*'  It  Is  thoroughly  reliable,  ftilfilUng  nearly  all  the  lequlraments  desired."— CTte^yvw  Htrmtd. 

MODERN  CYCLES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Construction  and  Repair.  By  A.  J.  Wallis> 
Tavubr,  a.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Refrigerating  Machinery, ''^ftc  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [/•»/  PMbltshtd,    1 0/6 

"  The  larve  trade  that  is  done  In  the  component  pets  of  bicycles  has  placed  in  the  wayof 
men  mechanically  inclined  extraordinary  facilities  for  buOolng  bicycles  for  their  own  use.  .  .  .  The 
Oookwill  prove  a  valuable] 


eztraordinaiv  facilities  for  buOalng  bicycles  for  their  own  use.  .  .  . 
i  guide  for  all  those  who  aspire  to  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  their 


machfaies.'— r;><  Fietd, 

"  A  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  treatise."— rA«  CycU. 

"  A  very  useful  book,  whkh  is  quite  entitled  to  rank  as  a  standard  wotk  for  students  of  Cfde 
conatnctloo.  — //  kttUng. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND   USEFUL  ARTS,  37 

CBMBNT5,  PASTES,  QLUE5,  AND  QUM5. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Mannfactare  and  Application  of  the  varions  Agglati- 
nants  required  in  the  Building.  Metal- Working,  Wood-Working,  and  Lei^er- 
Working  Trades,  and  for  Workshop,  Laboratory  or  Office  Use.  With  upwards 
of  900  Recipes  and  Formulae.  By  H.  C.  Standagb,  Chemist.  Third  oditioo. 
Crown  8to,  cloth.  [Just  Publishsd.    2/0 

"We  have  pleasnie  in  speaUng  fkvounblT  of  this  vofaima.  So  fur  as  we  have  had 
■xperience,  which  is  not  inconsiaerable,  this  manual  b  tnxstwotthy"—AtJUfueMm, 

"  As  a  revelation  of  what  are  considered  trade  secrets,  tus  book  will  arouse  an  amoont  of 
cuioalty  among  the  large  number  of  industries  it  touches.  "—ZXitfjf  ChranicU, 

THE  ART  OP  50AP-MAKINQ. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  T<ulet 
Soaps,  &c.  Including  many  New  Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of 
Glycerine  from  Waste  Leys.  By  Alx.  Watt.  Sixth  Edition,  including  an 
Appendix  on  Modem  Candlemaking.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth. 

\  Just  Published.    7/6 

"The  worlc  will  prove  very  useful,  not  merely  to  the  technological  student,  but  to  the 
practical  soap  boiler  who  urishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  wcC— Chemical  News. 

"  A  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  an  art  which  nas  almost  no  literature  in  our  langnage. 
We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his  endeavour  to  fill  a  void  In  English  tecbaacal 
Btanture."— iViiAirv. 

PRACTICAL  PAPER-MAKINQ. 

A  Manual  for  Paper-Makers  and  Owners  and  Managers  of  Paper-Mills.  ^tfa 
Tables,  Calculations,  &c.  By  G.  Clappbrton,  Paper-Maker.  With  Illus- 
trations of  Fibres  from  Micro-Photographs.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  S/O 

"  The  author  caters  for  the  requirements  of  responsible  mill  hands,  apprentices,  &c,  whilst 
his  manual  wtU  be  found  ofgreat  service  to  students  of  technology,  as  well  as  to  veteran  psper- 
maken  and  mill  owners.  The  illustrations  form  an  excellent  feature."— rAw  ff^erld's  Pa^er  Irmdt 
RivUm. 

"We  recommend  everybody  Interested  in  the  trade  to  get  a  copy  of  this  thoroughly  practical 
liock."—Puptr  Making. 

THE  ART  OP  PAPER-MAKINQ. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  from  Rags,  Esparto, 
Straw,  and  other  Fibrous  Materials.  Including  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from 
Wood  Fibre,  with  a  Description  of  the  Machinery  and  Appliances  useo.  To 
which  are  added  Details  of^Processes  for  Recovering  Soda  from  Waste  Liquors. 
By  Albxamdbr  Watt.  Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Soap-Making."  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth 7/6 

"It  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  The  book  Is  full  of  valuable 
Information.  The  *  Art  of  Paper-Making '  is  in  every  respect  a  model  of  a  text-book,  either  for  a 
tir*>"W<  class,  or  for  the  private  student.  —/Vi/«r  and  Printing  TrtuUs  ycumai. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PAPER. 

For  Printers  and  Stationers.  With  an  Outline  of  Paper  Manufacture ;  Complete 
Tables  of  Sizes,  and  Specimens  of  Diflferent  Kinds  of  Paper.  By  Richard 
Pakkimson,  late  of  the  Manchester  Technical  SchooL  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  PubUsfud,    8/6 

THE  ART  OP  LEATHER  MANUPACTURE, 

Being  a  Practical  Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Cuxiying, 
and  Leather  Dressing  are  fully  Described,  and  the  Principles  of  Tanning 
Explained,  and  many  Recent  Processes  Introduced  ;  as  also  Methods  for  the 
Estimation  of  Tannm,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling.  Gut 
Dressing.  &c.  By  Albxandbr  Watt,  Auth<Mr  of  "  Soap-Makiilg,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth Q/O 

"  A  sound,  comprehensive  treatise  on  tanning  and  its  accessories.    The  book  Is  an  eminently 
valuable  production,  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both  author  and  publishers."— C**iwf<w^ 


THE  ART  OP  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MAKING. 

A  Practical  Handbook,  including  Measurement,  Last- Fitting,  Cutting-Out, 
Closing  and  Making,  with  a  Description  of  the  most  approved  Machinery 
Emplcml.  By  John  B.  Ijimo,  late  Editor  of  S/.  Crispin^  and  Th*  Boot  tmtf 
Shot-Makor.    xamo,  cloth Q/Q 
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WOOD  GNQRAVINQ. 

A  Practical  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Art    By  W.  N.  Brown. 
lamo,  cloth I/Q 

"The  book  Is  deer  and  complete,  end  wfll  be  oaefcl  to  any  one  «andn£  to  undefstand  the 

:oiwoo<f 


tet  ■lemwiti  of  the  benitlfiil  act  of  wood  eacnuinf."— Cn^Adk; 

MODERN   HOROLOGY,   IN  THEORY   AND  PRACTICE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius  Saunibk.  ex-Dtrector  of  the  Sdkool 
of  Horology  at  Macon,  by  Julibn  Trippun,  F.R.A.S.,  Besanoon  Wat^ 
Manufacturer,  and  Edward  Rigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint.  With 
Seventy-eutht  Woodcuts  and  Twenty-two  Coloured  Copper  Plates.  SeouHi 
Edition.    Super-royal  Bvo,  cloth,  £2  2s. ;  half-calf  .  .    £2  lOa. 

**Thera  b  do  hoiologlcal  woik  fai  the  En^^sh  langvaKe  at  aO  to  be  coniDerad  to  dais  pfoduc- 
Hon  of  M .  Saunter's  for  deamea  and  completnaM.  It  is  alike  good  as  a  piide  for  tbo  stnMBt  and 
as  a  leCBfence  for  the  experienced  horolorat  and  sUled  workman.  "—/Ttfrv^^fiao/  'T^ummL 

"  The  latest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  reliable  of  those  ttteraxy  proauctkMis  to  whidi 
coodoantal  watchmakers  are  Indebted  for  the  mechanical  saperiority  over  their  Englitii  brathiea 
—In  liKt.  the  Book  of  Books,  Is  M.  Saaoler's  *  Treatise.'  "-^ITiUekmmJbtr,  JkwtUtr^  tmdSUBtmHtk. 

THE  WATCH  ADJUSTER'S  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Watch  and  Chronometer  Adjuster  in  Making, 
Springing,  Timing  and  Adjusting  for  Isochronism,  Positions  and  Temperatures. 
By  C.  E.  Fritts.    370  pp.,  wiiE  Illustrations,  8vo,  doth    .  .    16/0 

THE  WATCHMAKER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Intended  as  a  Workshop  Companion  for  those  engaged  in  Watchmaking  and 
the  Allied  Mechanical  Arts.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius 
Saunibr,  and  enlarged  by  Juubn  Trippun,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Edward 
RiGG,  M.A.,  Assayer  m  the  Royal  Mint.     Third  Edition.     8vo,  doth.     Q/O 

"  Each  part  is  trohr  a  treatise  In  itsell  The  arrangement  is  good  and  the  lasgusge  Is  deer 
and  ootidse.    It  is  an  aominble  guide  for  the  young  watchmaker.  "—Buettutrimg. 

-  It  is  Impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  excdlence.  It  folnb  ereiy  requlremant  ia  a 
handbook  intended  for  the  use  of  a  worlmian.    Should  be  faond  in  ereiy  woilabop.->I^UcA  «Mtf 


A  HISTORY  OP  WATCHES  &  OTHER  TIMEKEEPERS. 

By  Jambs  F.  Kbndal,  M.B.H.  Inst.    Boards,  1/6 ;  or  doth,  gilt      .    2/6 
"  The  best  whkh  has  yet  appeared  00  this  subject  In  the  English  langnage.~-.iiMiKS*ilM. 
"  Open  the  book  wheie  you  may,  there  is  Interesting  matter  In  it  cooceming  ihr  '^ 
devices  of  the  ancieiU  or  modem  horoioger.'*— %SeJton<^y  K€vitw. 


ELECTRO'PLATINa&ELECTRO'REPININaoPMETALS. 

Being  a  new  edition  of  Alexander  Watt's  "  Electro-Deposition."  Re- 
vised and  Largely  Rewritten  by  Arnold  Philip,  B.Sc,  A.I.E.E.,  Piindpal 
Assistant  to  the  Admiralty  Chemist.     Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

IJttst  Publishsd,    Nst.  12/6 

•«Emlnently  a  book  for  the  practical  woiker  hi  dectro-depodtlao.    It  contajnt  pnctical 

deecilptioni  of  methods,  procenes  and  materials,  as  actually  pusued  and  used  in  the  woriahofk"— 

ELECTRO-METALLURQY. 

Practically  Treated.    By  Albxamdbr  Watt.    Tenth  EdhioD,  tndnding  the 

most  recent  Processes,    xamo,  cloth 8/6 

"  From  this  book  both  amateur  and  aitlsan  may  learn  everything  neceitify  for  the  saooassAil 
pvosectttkm  of  electroplating.'*— /tvm. 

JEWELLER'S   ASSISTANT   IN   WORKING    IN   GOLD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Masters  and  Workmen,  Compiled  from  the  Experience 
of  Thirtv  Years'  Workshop  Practtoe.  By  Gkokgb  E.  Gxx,  Author  of  "  The 
Goldsmith's  Handbook,"  &C.    Crown  8vo,  doth 7/6 


**Thhaiaaiialof  technkal  edwcetton  ta  appaieotly  destined  to  be  a  vahiafale  auihif  toa 
haadknft  whkh  b  certain^  capable  of  great  fanprorencBt"— 77k  Ti$ius, 


INDUSTRIAL  AND   USEFUL  ARTS,  39 

ELBCTROPLATINQ. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Depoution  of  Copper,  Silver,  Nickel,  Gold, 

Aluminium,  Brass,  Platinum,  &c.,  &c.    By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  Fourth 

Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth.  {Just  PuSlisM^d,    S/O 

"  An  excellent  practical  vaanuaL''—BngitutrifV' 

**  An  «xceDent  work,  giving  the  newest  infonnanoa.**— /ftffwliicitai/  ypwiw*/. 

BLBCTROTYPINQ. 

The  Reproducti(»  and  Multiplication  of  Printing  Smfsces  and  Works  of  Art 

Sr  the  £lectro*Depo6ition  of  Metals.    By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  CE.   Crown  Bvo, 
oth 6/0 

"  Tba  book  is  tboioiighhr  practical :  the  leader  la,  therefore,  conducted  thioagh  the  leading 
laws  of  electricity,  then  through  the  metals  used  by  electrotypers,  the  apparatus,  and  the  depositing 
I,  up  to  the  final  praparatlon  of  the  wotky—jfri  ymmtU, 


GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK. 

By  Gborgb  £.  Gbx,  Jeweller,  &c    Fifth  Edition,    xamo,  cloth    .       .    8/0 
*'A  good,  soond  educator,  and  wiU  be  generally  accepted  as  an  authofity."-^iy>rW<yfcia/ 


SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK. 

By  Gborgb  E.  Gbb,  Jeweller,  ftc    Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustra* 

tions.    xamo,  cloth 8/0 

**  The  chief  meiit  of  the  work  b  its  practical  character.  .  .  .  The  workers  in  the  trade  wiU 
ipeedi^  discoTer  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  Vi^—BitgUsk  Mtthanic 

*«*  Tht  abov§  two  works  togtthsr,  strongly  half'boynd,  prict  7s, 

SHBBT  METAL  WORKER'S  INSTRUCTOR. 

Comprising  a  Selection  of  Geometrical  Problems  and  Practical  Rules  for 
DescribinK  the  Various  Patterns  Required  by  Zinc,  Sheet-Iron,  Copper,  and 
Tin-Plate  Workers.  By  Rbubbn  Hbnrv  Warn.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
greatly  Enlarged  by  Josbph  G.  Hornbr,  A.M.I.M.E.  Crovm  8vo,  254  pp^ 
with  430  Illustrations,  cloth.  [Just  Publishtd,    7/6 

BREAD    &    BISCUIT    BAKER'S   &   SUGAR- BOILER'S 

A55I3TANT. 

Including  a  large  variety  of  Modem  Redoes.    With  Remarks  on  the  Art  of 

Bread-making.  By  Robbrt  Wblls.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .   2/0 

**  A  latge  number  of  wrinkles  for  the  ordinary  cook,  as  wdl  as  the  haket,"~-SaiHrtlay  Radtm, 

PASTRYCOOK  &  CONFECTIONER'S  GUIDE. 

For  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  adapted  also  for  Family 
Use.  By  R.  Wblls,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth 2/0 

**  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  really  excellent  worlE.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition 
oar  leadecs  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  this  book."— iteJcrr'  TVmmt. 

ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY. 

A  Guide  for  Bakers^  Confectioners  and  Pastrycooks ;  including  a  variety  of 
Modem  Redpes,  ana  Remarks  on  Decorative  and  Coloured  Work.  With  xao 
Original  Designs.    By  Robbrt  Wills.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo   .    0/0 

"A  valuable  work,  practical,  and  should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  baker  and  confectioner. 
The  Hhistntive  designs  aie  alone  worth  treble  the  amount  charged  for  the  whole  work.  "—Bmktrf 
Tkms. 

THE  MODERN  FLOUR  CONFECTIONER,  WHOLESALE 

AND  RETAIL. 

Containing  a  large  Collection  of  Redoes  for  Cheap  Cakes,  Biscuits,  ftc    With 

remarks  on  the  Ingredients  Used  in  their  Manufacture.    By  Robbrt  Wblls, 

Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker,"  ftc    Crown  8vo,  cloth        .    2/0 

**  The  woik  is  of  a  decidedly  practical  character,  and  In  every  redpe  regard  is  bad  to  economical 

wotUog."— iVMS*  BriHsh  Daily  Mail, 

RUBBER  HAND  STAMPS 

And  the  Manipulation  of  Rubber.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Indiarubber  Hand  Stamps,  Small  Articles  of  Indiarubber,  The  Hektograph, 
Special  Inks,  Cements,  and  Allied  Subjects.  By  T.  O'Conor  Sloamb,  A.M., 
PI1.D.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  doth.  •    S/O 
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HANDYB00K8  FOR  HANDICRAFTS. 

BY  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK. 

Editor  of  "  Work  "  (New  Series),  Author  of  "  Lathe  Work,"  "  MUling  Machines,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  144  pp.,  price  xs.  each. 
Tfus*  Handybooks  haw  bun  mritUn  to  supply  informaHon  for  Workmbn. 
Students,  and  Amatburs  in  the  uveral  Handicrafts,  on  ths  actual  Practicb  0/ 
ths  Workshop,  and  are  intended  to  convey  in  plain  language  Tbchnical  Know- 
LBTCB  of  the  several  Crafts.  In  describing  the  processes  employed,  and  the  manipu- 
lotion  of  material,  workshop  terms  are  used ;  workshop  practice  is  fully  explained  ; 
and  the  text  is  freely  illustrated  with  drawings  of  modem  tools^  appliances,  and 
processes.  

THE  METAL  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  (or  Workers  at  the  Foot-Lathe.    With  over  100  Illus- 
trations  I/O 

**  The  book  will  be  of  service  alike  to  the  amateur  and  the  aztisan  turner.    It  displays 
tiioKMich  knowledge  of  the  subject."— Seo^inMaM. 

THE  WOOD  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Workers  at  the  Lathe.    With  over  xoo  Illustrations. 

1/0 

"  We  recommend  the  book  to  youn^  turners  and  amateurs.    A  multitude  of  workmeo  have 
Mtheito  sought  in  vain  for  a  manual  of  this  spedal  industry."— JVecAaM^cc/  fybrU. 

THE  WATCH  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  A4}usting.    With  upwards  of 

xoo  Illustrations 1  /D 

"  We  strongly  advise  all  young  persons  connected  with  the  watch  trade  W  acquire  sad  stuay 
tiiiB  inexpensive  ^n>rk."—CUrktH'weii  ChraHicU, 

THE  PATTERN  MAKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Mancud  on  the  Construction  of  Patterns  for  Founders.    With 

upwards  of  100  Illustrations I/O 

"  A  most  valuable,  if  not  indispensatde  manual  for  the  pattern  maker. "— ATwg  Wiiiffg. 

THE  MECHANIC'S  WORKSHOP  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical   Manual  on   Mechanical  Manipulation,  embracing  Information 
on  various  Handicraft    Processes.    With    Useful    Notes  and  Miscellaneous 

Memoranda.    Comprising  about  aoo  Subjects I/O 

"  A  very  clever. and  useful  book,  which  should  oe  found  in  every  workshop ;  and  it  sboiald 
certainly  find  a  place  in  all  technical  scbxiclis."—5atMriay  Reviem. 

THE  MODEL  ENGINEER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Model  Steaun  Engines.    With 

upwards  of  xoo  Illustrations. I/O 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  has  produced  a  very  good  little  hook.'— 3t$iU4r. 

THE  CLOCK  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  Adjusting.    With  upwards  of 

xoo  Illustrations I/O 

"  It  is  of  inestimable  service  to  those  commencing  the  trade. "—Ctventiy  Standmrd, 

THE  CABINET  MAKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the   Tools,   Materials,  Appliances,  and    Procesaea 

employed  in  Cabinet  Work.    With  upwards  of  xoo  Illustrations      .        •I/O 

"  Mr.  Hasluck's  thorough-going  little  Handybook  is  amongst  the  m<Mt  practical  guides  we 
hxr»  seen  for  beginners  in  cabmet-work." — Saturday  Repiew. 

THE     WOODWORKER'S     HANDYBOOK    OP    MANUAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

Embracing  Information  on  the  Tools,  Materials,  Appliances  and  Processes 

Employed  in  Woodworking.    With  X04  Illustrations I/O 

Opinions  op  thb  Prbss. 
"  Written  by  a  man  who  Imows,  not  only  how  work  oug^t  to  be  done,  bat  how  to  do  It.  and 
how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  otiaen.  "—Bf%gin*«rin^, 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  writes  admirably,  and  gives  complete  instnictioos."— ffV^lMV. 
"  Mr.  Hasluck  combines  the  experience  of  a  practical  teacher  with  the  manipulative  aUn  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  processes  of  the  trained  mechanician,  and  the  manuals  are  marvels  of  what 
can  be  produced  at  a  popular  price."— SeA«0/whu-Drr. 

"Helpful  to  workmen  or  all  ages  and  degrees  of  experience."— Z>e^  ChruUcIe, 
"Practical,  sensible,  and  remarkably  cheap. "—  y«ummi ^ Edutmtiem, 
"Condse,  clear,  and  piacticaL"— .S«/M«'^y  Reviem, 


COMMERCE,  COUNTING-HOUSE  WORK.  TABLES,  S<.  41 

COMMERCE,     COUNTING-HOUSE    WORK, 

TABLES,  &c. 


LE550N5  IN  COMMERCE. 

By  Professor  R.^  Gambaro,  of  the  Royal  High  Commercial  School  at  Genoa. 
Edited  and  Revised  hy  Jambs  Gault,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Commerdal 
Law  in  King's  College,  London.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .   8/6 

"The  publishers  of  this  work  have  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  commeidaJ 
education  by  the  opportune  production  of  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  work  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
WnoHyh  reaoors  and  an  admirable  addition  to  existing  class  books.  In  a  phrase,  we  think  the  work 
attdns  its  object  in  furnishing  a  brief  account  of  those  laws  and  customs  of  Bridsh  trade  with  which 
tfM  commercial  man  interested  therein  should  be  familiar."— CAawi^tr  ^Co9H$m€rct  'faurntU, 

"  An  invaluable  guide  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  conunercul  career,  and, 
in  fiict,  the  information  it  contains  on  matters  of  business  sliould  be  impressed  on  every  one."— 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Being  Aids  to  Commercial  Corre8|>ondence  in  five  Languages — English. 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  By  Conrad  £.  Bakbr.  Thira 
Edition,  Carefully  Revised  Throughout.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

\Just  Published,    4/6 


%»'' 


'  Whoever  wishes  to  correspond  In  aD  the  languages  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker  cannot  do 
better  than  study  this  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  excellent  and  conveniently  arranged.  They 
consist  not  of  entire  specimen  letters,  but— what  are  far  more  useful— short  passages,  sentences,  oi 
phrases  expressing  the  same  general  idea  in  various  forma."— ^M«N«wi»t. 

"  A  careful  examination  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  unusually  complete,  wdl  amnged  and 
tellable.    The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one."— >SeA«0/f»iax«rr. 

FACTORY  ACCOUNTS:  their  PRINCIPLES  &  PRACTICE. 

A  Handbook  for  Accountants  and  Manufacturers,  with  Appendices  on  the 
Nomenclature  of  Machine  Details;  the  Income  Tax  Acts;  the  Rating  of 
Factories ;  Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance  ;  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Adts.  ftc, 
including  also  a  Glossaiy  of  Terms  and  a  large  number  of  Specimen  Rulings. 
By  Emilb  Garckb  and  J.  M.  Fblls.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaraed. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  {Juii  Published.    7/6 

"  A  very  interesting  description  of  the  requirements  of  Factory  Accounts.  .  .  .  The  principle 
of  assimilating  the  Factory  Accounts  to  the  general  commercial  books  Is  one  which  we  thorougnly 
agree  with."-~j1ceouHUiMts'  y^urrtal. 

"  Characterised  by  extreme  thorougluiess.  There  are  few  owners  of  fectorles  who  would  not 
derive  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  this  most  admirable  work.  "—Locai  Gcvwrnment  CMrtmide. 

MODERN  METROLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units  and  Systems  of  the  present  Century,    ^th 

an  Appendix  containing  a  proposed  English  System.      B]^  Lowis  D.  A. 

Jackson,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  &c.    Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth 1 2/6 

"We  lecommend  the  work  to  all  Interested  In  tlie  practical  raform  of  oat  welgiits  and 
"—Naturt. 


A  SERIES  OP  METRIC  TABLES. 

In  which  the  British  Standard  Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those 

of  the  Metric  System  at  present  in  Use  on  the  Continent.   By  U.  H.  Dowung, 

C.E.    8vo,  strongly  bound 10/6 

**  Mr.  DowUng's  Tables  are  well  put  together  as  a  ready  reckoner  fbr  tlie  oonvenion  of  one 
system  Into  tlie  other."— ^iMvyMcwm. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION. 

For  Expeditiously  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold  by 
Weight,  from  is.  per  cwt.  to  zz33.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  pound  to 
one  shiUing  per  pound.     By  Thomas  Dowmib.    396  pp.,  leather   .        .    O/O 

"  A  moat  useful  set  of  tables,  nothing  like  them  before  existed."— ^Mft&My  JVtms. 
**  AltlMuirti  specially  adapted  to  the  faron  aad  metal  tradeSt  the  tables  wul  be  found  useftil  in 
every  otlieff  bnaneas  in  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold  by  we^t."— JSotfmiyp  Newt. 
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NUMBER,  WEIGHT,  AND  FRACTIONAL  CALCULATOR. 

CootAining  apwards  of  150,000  Separate  Calcnlations,  showing  at  a  Glance  tbe 
Value  at  4a«  Different  Rates,  ranging  from  r^th  of  a  Penn^  to  aot.  each,  or  per 
cwt.,  and  £ao  per  ton,  of  any  number  of  arodes  consecutively,  firom  x  to  470^ 
Any  number  oi  cwts.,  ars.,  and  lbs.,  from  x  cwL  to  470  cwts.  Any  number  of 
tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  ibs.,  from  x  to  x,ooo  tons.  By  Wiluam  Cbadwick, 
Public  Accountant.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Svo,  strongly  bound    .     18/0 


It  Is  as  easjr  of  referance  fior  any  answer  or  any  namlier  of  answen  as  a  dktkmaiy.    Fot 

book  must  prove  mi        " " 


making  up  accounts  or  earimates  tbe  book  must  prove  mvaluable  to  aD  who  have  any  coniriHeiable 
quannhr  of  calculations  Jnvoivigg  price  and  measure  to  any  combinatton  to  do."    " 
'^Tho  moat  poriKt  woik  of  the  Und  yet  pnpum±"--Glasr9»  HtrmkL 


THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR. 

Being  a  Series  of  Tables  opoQ  ^  New  and  ComjMrehenave  Plan,  exhibiting  at 
one  Reference  the  exact  Value  of  any  Weight  frtnn  x  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300 
Progressive  Rates,  from  id.  to  x68s.  par  cwt.,  and  containing  x86.ooo  E^rect 
Answers,  which,  with  their  Combinations,  consisting  of  a  single  addition 
(mostly  to  be  oerfonned  at  sightX  will  aiSbrd  an  aggregate  <»  xo,a66,ooo 
Answers ;  the  wnole  being  calctuated  and  deagned  to  ensure  correctness  and 
promote  despatch.  By  Hbnrv  Hakbbn,  Acowntant.  Fifth  Edition,  carrfully 
Corrected.    Koyal  8vo,  strongly  half>bo«uKl H'X  Ob, 

**  A  practical  and  nseftd  work  of  refaraoce  for  men  of  bustoeas  generaIl¥.''-^/nwMMN|fcr. 
**Of  pricdeaa  vahie  to  biiiinei  men.    It  is  a  necessaiy  book  to  all  mercantile  oOoes."^ 
Kf^jMtU  fttiliitutlfttt. 

THE  DI5COUNT  GUIDE. 

Comprising  several  Scries  of  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Merchants,  Manufacttuers, 
Ironmongers,  and  Others,  by  which  maybe  ascertained  the  Exact  Profit  arising 
frxMn  anv  mode  of  usinff  I>isconnts,  rither  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and 
the  method  of  either  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  or  Advandng  a  Price,  so  as 
to  produce,  by  one  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  anv  reqniied  Profit  after 
allowing  one  or  more  Discounts:  to  which  are  added  Taoles  of  Profit  or 
Advance  from  x|  to  90  per  cent..  Tables  of  Discount  fix»m  xj;  to  98}  per  cent., 
and  Tables  of  Commission,  ftc,  from  |  to  xo  per  cent.  By  Hbnkv  Harbbm, 
Accountant.  New  Edition,  Corrected.  Demy  8vo,  half-bound  .  iSI  6a. 
"  A  book  such  as  this  can  only  bo  appreciated  by  bndneas  men,  to  wliom  the  saving  of  time 


saving  of  money.    The  work  must  prove  of  grsat  value  to  merchants,  mamifartiiieis,  and 
genatal  traders.  "—^HMM  Trmdt  y^umal. 

TABLES  OP  WAQE5. 

At  54,  5a,  50  and  a8  Hours  per  Week.  Showing  the  Amounts  of  Wages  from 
One  quarter  of  an  tiour  to  Sixty-four  hours,  in  each  case  at  Rates  of  Wages 
advancing  by  One  Shilling  from  41.  to  55s.  per  week.  By  Thos.  Gakbutt, 
Accountant.    Square  crown  8vo,  half-bound 6/0 

IRON-PLATE  WEIGHT  TABLES. 

Yox  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Engineers,  and  Iron  Merchants.  Containing  tbe 
Calculated  Weights  of  upwards  of  x5o,ooo  different  sises  of  Iron  Plates  from 
X  foot  by  6  in.  by  I  in.  to  xo  feet  by  s  feet  by  x  in.  Worked  out  on  the  Bans  of 
40  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  of  Iron  of  x  inch  in  thickness.  By  H.  Buklxnson 
and  W.  H.  Simpson.    4to,  half-bound iSI  6s. 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES  (ACTUARIAL). 

Comprising  Commutation  and  Conversion  Tables,  Logarithms.  Orfogariduns. 
Antilogaritnms  and  Reciprocals.  By  J.  W.  Gordon.  Royal  8vo,  mountea 
on  canvas,  in  cloth  case.  [J^tst  PubUshsd,    6/0 
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AGRICULTURE,    FARMING, 
GARDENING,  &c. 

THE    COMPLETE    QRAZIBR    AND     PARMER'S    AND 

CATTLE  BRBBDBR'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Compendiam  of  Husbandry.  Originally  Written  bv  William  Youatt. 
Fourteenth  Edition,  entirely  Re-written,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  brought 
Uj^  to  Present  Requirements,  by  William  Frxam,  LL.D..  Assistant  C<hb- 
nussioner,  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  1893,  Author  of  "  The  Elements 
of  Agriculture,"  &c.     Royal   Bvo,   z,xoo  pp.,   with  over  450  Illustrations, 


handsomely  bound. 


\JuttPMblishid.    iSI  lis.  6d. 
Summary  op  Coktbnts. 


BOOK  I.  ON  THB  VARIBTIBS,  BRBBOINC, 

RBARING,  FATTBNING  AND  MANACB- 

MBNT  OF  CATTLB. 
BOOK  IL  ON  THB  ECONOMY  AND  MAN- 

ACBMBNT  OF  THB  DAIRY. 
BOOK  III.  ON  THB  BRBBOING.  RBARING, 

AND  MANAGBMBNT  OF  HORSBS. 
BOOK  rV.  ON  THB  BRBBDINC,  RBARING, 

AND  FATTBNING  OP  SHBBP. 
BOOK  V.  ON  THB  BRBBDING,  RBARXNG, 

AND  FATTBNING  OP  SWINB. 
BOOK  VI.  ON  THB  DISBASBS  OF  LiVB 

STOCK. 


BOOK  VII.     ON  THB  BRBBDINC,  RBARING, 
AND  MANAGBMBNT  OF  POULTRY. 

BOOK  VIII.     ON   Farm  ofpicbs    and 

IMPLBMBNTS  OP  HUSBANDRY. 
BOOK  IX.     ON  THB  CULTURB  AND   MAN* 

AGBMBNT  OF  GRASS  LANDS. 
BOOK    X.      ON    THB    CULTIVATION    AND 

APPLICATION  OF  GRASSBS,  PULSE  AND 

ROOTS. 
BOOK    XI.       ON    MANURBS    AND    THBIR 

application   to   grass    land  and 
Crops. 
Book  xil    Monthly   Calbndars  op 
Farmwork. 


%*   Opinions  op  thb  Prkss  on  thb  New  Edition. 

'*  Dr.  Fraun  b  to  be  congntulated  on  the  succMsAiI  attampt  he  has  made  to  giva  ns  a  woric 
which  wiD  at  once  become  the  standard  classic  of  the  Cum  practice  of  the  countiy.  We  betteve 
that  It  will  be  found  that  it  has  no  compeer  among  the  many  works  at  pment  hi  ir*M— M^  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  admirable,  whUe  the  frontispiece,  which  represents  the  wdt-kaowa  buO, 
New  Year's  Gift,  owned  bjr  the  Queen,  is  a  work  of  art."— 73k<  Timts. 

"The  book  must  be  recogiused  as  occupjring  the  proud  poeiiion  of  the  most  erhanMHe  woric 
of  lefcfence  fai  the  English  laiutuage  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals."— ^Maurwm. 

**  The  most  comprehensive  guide  to  modem  farm  practice  that  exists  in  the  English  language 
to-daiy.  .  .  .  Theoookisonethat  ought  to  be  on  every  Arm  and  in  the  Ubimiycrf  every  land 
owiier.''-^Jfar4  Lant  Exprtss. 

"In  polat  of  exhaustiveneas  and  accuracy  the  woric  will  certainly  hold  a  pre  eminent  and 
nnlqne  poattion  among  books  dealing  with  scientific  agricultural  practice.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  agricul- 
tund  Ilbnry  of  itaell^A'^ft*  BriiUh  AgricuUurist. 

FARM  LIVB  STOCK  OP  QRBAT  BRITAIN. 

Bt  Robbrt  Wallace,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E..  &c..  Professor  of  Agricultiire  and 
Raral  E^nomy  in  the  University  of  EdinDurgn.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged.  With  over  xao  Phototypes  of  Prise 
Stock.    Demy  8vo,  384  pp.,  with  79  Plates  and  Maps,  cloth.  1 2/8 

"A  really  complete  work  on  the  history,  breeds,  and  management  of  the  turn  stock  of  Great 
Brltafai,  and  one  which  b  Ukdy  to  find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  every  country  gentleman's  Ubfaiy." 
—  TJU  Time*. 

"The  latest  edition  of  'Farm  Uve  Stock  of  Great  Britain'  is  a  production  to  be  pnmd  oC  and 
ttsksne  not  the  least  of  the  services  which  hs  author  has  rendered  to  agricultutai  sdeoce."— 
Settttsk  Fmmur. 

NOTE-BOOK  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PACTS  &  PIQURBS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  FARM  STUDBNTS. 

By  Primrosb  McConnell,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Highland  and  Agricalttural 
Society,  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Fanning."  Sixth  Edition,  Re-written,  Revised, 
and  greatly  Enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo,  480  pp.,  leather,     [/w/  P%bluktd,    6/0 

Summary  op  contbnts  :  surveying  and  Lbvblling.  —  weights  and 
Measures.— Machinery  and  buildings.  —  Labour.  —  operations.  —  draining^ — 
Embanking.—  Geological  memoranda—  soils.—  Manures.—  Cropping.—  Crops.— 
Rotations.  —  Weeds.—  Feeding.  —  Dairying.—  LrvE  stock.  —  Horses.  —  Cattle.  — 
SHBBP.— Pigs.— Poultry,— Forestry.— Horticulture.— Miscellaneous. 

**No  farmer,  and  certainly  no  agrlcuteural  student,  ought  to  be  without  this  mttlhum  in  farv 
manaal  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  farm."— A^'frM  BriHsh  AfHeuUurisL 

"The  amotmt  of  Information  It  contains  is  most  surprising ;  the  arrangement  of  the  maUtm  is 
so  awthodlral  although  so  compiessad  as  to  be  Intelligible  to  everyone  who  takes  a  glance  thiough 
Its  pages.    They  teem  with  information."— /sarm  and  Home, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

A  Scientific  Aid  to  Practical  Farming.    By^  Primrose  McConnell,  Author 

of  "  Note-Book  of  Agricultoral  Facts  and  Figures."    Royal  8vo,  cloth. 

[Jvst  Published.    Net  2 I/O 

"  On  every  page  the  work  bears  the  impress  of  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  subject  dealt 
with,  and  we  have  nothing  but  unstinted  praise  to  oSvt.'^—Tfu  field. 
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BRITISH  DAIRYING. 

A  Handy  Volume  on  the  Work  of  the  Dairy- Farm.  For  the  Um  of  Technical 
Instruction  Classes,  Students  in  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Working  Dury- 
Farmer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Shbloom.  innth  Illustrations.  Seond  Edition, 
Revised.    Grown  8vo,  cloth.  [  Just  Publishsd,    2/6 

'  Confidently  raconunended  u  a  mclul  tezt-book  on  daiiy  ftmlng.  "^AfriaUtmrml^ 
the" 


"  ProbeUy  the  bett  half-ciown  maniud  on  daiiy  work  that  has  jrec  bean  ptoduced."— JVtorO 
BrUUA  AeriCMltHrUL 

"  It  U  the  soundest  little  wock  we  hare  jret  seen  on  the  subject."—  Tk€  Times. 


MILK,  CHEESE,  AND  BUTTER. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Properties  and  the  Processes  of  their  Produc- 
tion. Including  a  Chapter  on  Cream  and  the  Methods  of  its  Separation  from 
Milk.  By  Tohm  Oliver,  late  Principal  of  the  Western  Dairy  Institute, 
Berkeley.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth. 

7/6 

**  An  ezhauathre  and  masteiljr  production.  It  may  be  conttally  leconunended  to  all  students 
and  piactldoneis  of  dairy  tdence.  — A^(rr«/b  British  AgricuUuritt. 

"  We  recommend  this  very  comprehensive  and  caicftiUy-written  book  to  dalry-Cumeis  and 
students  of  dallying.  It  is  a  distuict  acquisition  to  the  library  of  the  agriculturist."— ^iTicwAMrw/ 
GmMtm. 

SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING. 

Or,  The  Lessons  of  My  Farm.  Being  an  Introduction  to  Modem  Farm 
Practice  for  Small  Farmers.  By  R.  Scott  Bukm,  Author  of  "  Outlines  of 
Modem  Farming,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

"Thli  is  the  completest  book  of  its  class  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  ereiy  amateof  fumer 
win  read  with  pleasure,  and  accept  as  a  guide."— AlJrAA 

OUTLINES  OP  MODERN  FARMING. 

By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — Farming  and  Farming 
Economy— Cattle^  Sheep,  and  Horses — Management  of  Dairy^  PigSi  snd 
Poultry — ^Utilisation  of  Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One 
Vol.,  1,850  pp.,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated 12/0 

FARM  ENGINEERING,  The  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  of. 

Comprising  Draining  and  Embanking ;  Irrigation  and  Water  Supolv ;  Farm 
Roads,  Fences  and  uates ;  Farm  Buildings ;  Barn  Implements  and  Machines ; 
Field  Implements  and  Machines  ;  Agricultural  Surveying,  &c.  By  Professor 
John  Scott.    In  One  Vol.,  1,150  pp.,  half-bound,  with  over  600  Illustrations. 

"  Written  with  K^Mt  care,  as  well  as  with  knowledge  and  ability.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  well ;  we  have  found  him  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wherever  we  have  tested  his  statements. 
The  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to  agricultural  students."— Abr4  Lane  Bisprts*. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  Text- Book  of  Agriculture.  Adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Sdenoe  and 
Art  Department.  For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.  By  Hugh 
Clbmbnts  (Board  of  Trade).  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions. 
i8mo,  cloth 2/6 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  which  contains 
such  a  vast  and  useful  fund  of  knowledge.  "—Eduea  tional  Titmts. 

TABLES  and  MEMORANDA  for  FARMERS,  GRAZIERS. 

AGRICULTURAL  5TUDBNTS,  3URVBY0R3.  LAND  A0BNT3. 
AUCTI0NBBR5,  &c. 

With  a  New  System  of  Farm  Book-keeping.  Bv  Sidney  Francis.  Fifth 
Edition,    aya  pp.,  waistcoat-pocket  sise,  limp  leather      .        .        .        •1/6 

**  Weigtiing  less  than  t  oc,  and  occupvingno  more  Kiace  than  a  match-box,  it  contains  amass 
of  fikcts  ana  calculations  which  has  never  before,  in  such  handy  form,  been  obtainable.  Evsiy 
operation  on  the  fann  is  dealt  with.  The  work  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  accurate,  tbm  whole  of 
the  tables  having  been  revised  by  Dr.  Fream.  We  cordially  recommend  it.''—B4lFs  fnUif 
Messengtr. 

THE     ROTHAMSTED     EXPERIMENTS    AND    THEIR 

PRACTICAL  La&SON3  FOR  PARMBR5. 

Part  L  Stock.    Part  IL  Ckops.    By  C.  J.  R.  Tipper.    Crown  8vo,  doch. 

[Just  Publuktd.   8/6 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  win  be  welcomed  by  a  laqie  class  of  iumets  and 
toterested  in  agriculture^  "—.SaiMdten/. 
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FERTILISERS   AND    FEEDING   5TUFF5. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Practical  Farmer.    By  Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc.  (Lond.)- 

With  the  Text  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Staffs  Act  of  1893.  &c    Third 

Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  if^ut  Publishsd.    1  /O 

"Thb  Httle  book  Is  precisely  what  it  professes  to  be— 'A  Handbook  for  the  Practical 
Fanner.'  Dr.  Dyer  has  done  fanners  good  service  in  placfaig  at  their  disposal  so  much  useful 
Inibnnadon  in  so  intelligible  a  form."— TJu  Times, 

BEES  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  Manipulation  of  Bees,  the  Production  of  Honey,  and  the 
General  Management  of  the  Apiary.  By  G.  Gordon  Samson.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  wrapper ^/O 

BOOK-KEEPING  for  FARMERS  and  ESTATE  OWNERS. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adujted  {<x  all 
Classes   of  Farms,    by  Johnson   M.   Woodman,    Chartered   Accountant. 

Fourth  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  cloth 2/6 

"  The  Toliune  Is  a  cai^tal  study  of  a  most  Important  wah'i9CX."—AgrieHUurml  GatuUt, 

WOODMAN'S  YEARLY  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Giving  Weekly  Labour  Account  and  Diary,  and  showing  the  Income  and 

Expenditure  under  each  Department  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  &c.,  &c. 

With  Valuation,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  at  the  End  of  the 

Year.    By  Johnson  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant.    Second  Edition. 

Folio,  half-bound Net  7 IS 

"Contains  ereiy  requUte  form  for  keepbig  farm  accounts  raadOy  and  accurately."— 
Agviculturt. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN. 

Or,  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  With  Plans  and 
Estimates  for  Building  Glasshouses,  Pits  and  Frames.     With   Illustrations. 

By  Samuel  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 8/0 

"  A  good  book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  teaching."— ^nrfriMrr'  Magamin*, 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING. 

Or,^  How  to  Grow  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  Bv  S.  Wood.  Fourth 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth 8/0 

**  A  very  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  reconunended  as  a  practical  gufcle.  The  practical 
directkms  are  exceUent."— ^^A^hatimk. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING. 

Or,  How  to  Make  One  Acre  of  Land  produce  £tino  a  year,  by  the  Cultivation 

of  Fruits  and^  Vegetables  ;  also,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass  Houses, 

so  as  to  realise  a  176  per  annum  clear  Profit.    By  Samubl  Wood,  Author  of 

"  Good  Gardening,   &c.     Sixth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  sewed  •I/O 

"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  It  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  the  amateur  and  gentle- 
man's  gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower." — Gardtntrs'  Jttagaaint, 

THE  LADIES'  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

And  Amateur's  Complete  Guide.    By  S.  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth        .    8/6 
"  Full  of  shrewd  hints  and  useful  Instructions,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience."— ^S^»C»Ha». 

POTATOES!  HOW  TO  GROW  AND  5H0W  THEM. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  General  Treatment  of  the  Potato. 
By  J.  Pink.    Crown  Svo 2/0 

MARKET  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

By  C.  W.  Shaw,  late  Editor  kA  GartUning  lUusiraUd,    Cloth  .    8/6 

**  TIm  most  vahiaUe  compendium  of  irttrhen  and  market-gardan  work  published.''«i>^armf  r. 
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AUCTIONEERING,    VALUING,    LAND 
SURVEYING,  ESTATE  AGENCY,  &c. 


INWOOD'5    TABLES    FOR    PURCHASING    ESTATES 

AND  FOR  THE  VALUATION  OP  PROPBRTIBS, 

Including  Advowsons,  Assurance  Policies,  Copyholds,  Deferred  Annuities, 
Freeholds,  Ground  Rents,  Immediate  Annuities,  Leaseholds,  Life  Interests, 
Mortgages,  Perpetuities,  Renewals  of  Leases.  Reversions,  Sinking  Funds, 
ftc,  &c.  a6th  Edition,  Revised  and  Extenaed  bv  William  Schooling, 
F.R.A.S.,  with  Logarithms  of  Natural  Numhers  and  Thoman's  Logarithmic 
Interest  and  Annuity  Tables.     360  pp..  Demy  8vo,  dodi. 

[jMtt  PubHshtd.    NeiBtO 
**  TboM  tttterated  In  the  piiicbase  and  nle  of  estates,  and  In  the  adjustmant  of  oompanaatloa 
caaaa,  as  weU  as  in  transactions  In  annuities,  Ufe  liwiifances,  Ac,  wiU  find  th«  preeent  edUoa  of 
eminent  senrice."— f iv^*i«<r£»v. 

"  This  valuable  Dook  has  been  con^derably  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labouis  of 
Mr.  Schoolfaif .  and  is  now  very  complete  indeed.*— £«M»«fftir<: 

"  Altogether  this  edition  will  prove  of  extreme  value  to  many  classes  of  ptofessioaal  men  In 
saving  them  many  long  and  tedious  calculations.'*— /KTvxD^rr'  Rcvuw, 

THE   APPRAISER,   AUCTIONEER,    BROKER,    HOUSE 

AND  B5TATB  AOBNT  AND  VALUBR*3  POCKBT  ASSISTANT. 

For  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities,  and 
Reversions,  and  of  Property  generally ;  with  Prices  fw  Inventories,  &c.    By 

^OHN  Whbblkr,  Valuer,  &c.    Sixth  Edition.  Re-written  and  grastly  Bxtffndwd 
y  C.  NoRRis,  Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.    Royal  3amo,  cloth  .    Q/Q 

**  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  refeience.  containing  an  admirable  and  cleaiiy-arraaffed  list  of 
prices  for  inventories,  and  a  very  practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniture,  &c.  '-^tmmdmrd. 

"  Contains  a  lairse  quantity  of  varied  and  useful  informaticm  as  to  the  vahiation  Cor  paichaae, 
sale,  or  renewal  of  leases,  azmuities  and  reversions,  and  of  property  generally,  with  pitoas  fot 
hiventoiles,  and  a  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  interior  fittings  and  other  effects. "—iffaMMcr. 

AUCTIONEERS:  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Auctioneer.  ^  By  Robbbt 
Squibbs,  Auctioneer.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written.    Demy 

8vo,  doth 12/6 

"  The  standard  text-book  on  the  topics  of  which  It  tfeets."— ^MciMttm*. 
"The  worlc  is  one  of  general  excdlent  character,  and  gives  much  infonnatSan  la  a  oob> 
pendious  and  satlsbctoiy  fatm.''-'Builder. 

"  May  be  recommended  as  giving  a  great  deal  of  Iniocmation  on  the  law  rnlithig  to 
auctioneers,  in  a  very  readable  form.  — Z^rv  Ttumai. 

"  Auctioneen  may  be  congratulated  on  naving  so  pleasing  a  witter  to  minister  to  tlialr  spedal 
needs."— ^MMMw'f'  JtMrnml. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Valuarioo  of  Landed  Estates;  indoding 
Example  of  a  Detailed  Report  on  Management  and  Realisation ;  Forms  m 
Valuations  of  Tenant  Right ;  Lists  of  Local  Agricultural  Customs  ;  Scales  of 
Compensation  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  a  Brief  Treatise  on 
Compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  &c.  By  Tom  Bright,  Agricul- 
tural Valuer.  Author  of ''The  Aericultural  Surveyor  and  Estate  Agent's 
Handbook."  Fourth  Edition,  with  Appendix  containing  a  Digest  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  1883  *ncl  1900.    Crown  8vo,  doth. 

{Just  Pubiitked.    Ntt  6/0 

"  Fiill  of  tables  and  examples  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  tenant>rigfat,  estates,  Uboar, 
contents  and  weights  of  timber,  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds."— t/fr^'iCM/TKre^  GmmttU, 

"  An  eminently  practical  handbook,  AUl  of  practical  tables  and  data  of  undoubted  kotMestand 
value  to  surveyors  ancl  auctioneers  in  preparing  valuations  of  aD  kinds."— ^armMr. 

POLE  PLANTATIONS  AND  UNDERWOODS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Forming,  Renovating, 
Improving,  and  Grubbing  Plantations  and  Underwoods,  their  Valuation  for 
Purposes  cf  Transfer,  Rental,  Sale  or  Assessment.  By  Tom  Bkight.  C^owb 
8vo,  cloth 8/6 

" To  valuers,  foresten  and  agents  it  will  be  a  wefcomo  aid."— JV«r<*  BrUUh  AgricullmiaL 
"  Wen  calculated  to  assist  the  valuer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  of  nndontated  intensi 
and  use  Ixith  to  sorveyon  and  auctloneew  in  prepaiiiig  valuatioos  of  all  Undv. "-UCtnt  MnmU» 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYOR  AND  ESTATE  AGENT'S 

HANDBOOK. 

Of  Practical  Rules,  Formulc,  Tables,  and  Data.  A  Comprehensive  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Surveyors,  Agents,  Landowners,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Equipment,  the  Management,  or  the  Valuation  of  Landed  Estates.  B^ 
Tom  Bright,  Agricultural  Stuveyor  and  Valuer,  Author  of  "  The  Agri- 
cultural Valuer's  Assistant,"  &c.    with  Illustrations.      Fcap.  8vo,  Leather. 

[/«*/  Publisfud.    Ntt  7/6 

**  An  exceedingly  useful  book,  the  contents  of  which  are  admirably  chosen.  The  classes  for 
whom  the  work  is  intended  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  this  compreliensive  handbook  accessible 
for  reference."— Z,rM  Stock  youmal. 

"  It  is  a  singularly  compact  and  well  Informed  compendium  of  the  facts  and  figures  likely  to 
be  required  in  esute  work,  and  is  certain  to  prove  of  much  s«tnrice  to  those  to  whom  It  is 
uAAna^tAJ'-^SeoUniaH. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT. 

Being  Tables  on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan^  for  Calculating  the  Value  of 
Estates.  \^th  Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary 
Acres  to   Sutute    Measure.   &c.    By   R.    Hudson,    CB.      New   Edition. 

Royal  3«mo,  leather,  elastic  band 4>/0 

"Of  incalculable  value  to  the  country  gentleman  and  pgpfwistonsl  msn."— F<wi»Mi'.r'  yvttmml. 


THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Memoranda  reqnired  in  any  CompotatioD 

relating  to  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Froperty.  By  ToHM  £wakt, 

Surveyor.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Royal  jamo,  oblong,  leather       .    4/0 

**  A  compendfcnia  aiid  handy  little  vohame." 


THE    LAND   VALUER'S    COMPLETE    POCKET-BOOK. 

Being  the  above  Two  Works  bound  together.     Leather  ....    7/6 

HANDBOOK  OP  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and 
Compulsory  Sale  of  Houses  and  Land^  including  Dilapidations  and  Fixtures : 
with  Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valuations,  Information  on  Building  and  on  the 
right  use  of  Decorative  Art.  By  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Surv^or. 
Sixth  Edition,    xamo,  cloth o/O 

"  The  advice  Is  thoroughly  practical."— Z.«w  y«umaL 

"  For  all  who  have  dealings  with  house  property,  this  b  an  Indispensable  guide."— D«e»r«i)(Mi. 
**  Carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  much  unproved  by  the  ad<ution  of  a  divisioa  on  Floa  Ait. 
A  well-written  and  thoughtful  work."— Zowif  Agtnft  ILictrd, 


LAW  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MODERN  JOURNALISM. 

A  Handbook  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Journalist.    By  John 

B.  Mackib,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists.    Crown  6vo,  cloth    .    2/0 

"  This  Invaluable  guide  to  Journalism  b  a  work  which  all  aspliants  to  a  Journalistic  caieer  will 
leed  with  advantage."— yM^rvM/^iL 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOLICITORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Eng^ed  in  Promoting  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Provisional  Orders  for 
the  Authorisati<xi  ot  Railways,  Tramways^  Gas  and  Water  Works,  &c. 
Bv  L.  Livingstons  Macasssy,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.    8vo,  doth HI  6s. 

PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS,  HOW  to  PROCURE  THEM. 

Compiled  (ex  the  Use  of  Inventors,  Patentees  and  others.  By  G.  G.  M. 
Hardingham,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  •    1/6 

CONCILIATION  &  ARBITRATION  in  LABOUR  DISPUTES. 

A  Historical  Sketch  and  Brief  Statement  of  the  Present  Position  of  the 
Question  at  Home  and  Ahroad.  By  T.  S.  Jsans,  Author  of  "  England's 
Supremacy  &c.'*    Orown  Svo,  aoo  pp.,  cloth  ....    2/6 
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eVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER. 

A  Handy-Book  of  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Equity.  With  a  Condae 
Dictionary  of  Legal  Tenns.  ^  By  A  Barkistsx.  ^  lliirty-ninth  Edition, 
careftiliy  Revised,  and  including  New  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1901.  Com- 
pnsing  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act^  iQor ;  the  Larceny  Act^  IQOI ;  the 
Intoxicating  Liquors  Act^  tgor  ;  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  i<fOt^  and 
other  enactments  of  the  year.  Judicial  Decisions  during  the  rear  have  m2s9 
been  duly  noted.    Crown  8vo,  800  pp.,  strongly  bound  m  doth. 

[Just  Published,    SIB 

%♦  Thh  Standard  Work  0/ Reference  forms  a  Complktb  Epitomk  op  the 
Laws  op  England,  comprising  {amongst  other  matter) : 

Thb  Rights  and  Wrongs  op  Individuals— Landlord  and  Tbnant— Vendors 

AND  PURCHASSRS— leases  AND  MORTGAGES— PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT- PARTNERSHIP 

AND  COMPANIES— Masters,  servants  and  workmen— Contracts  and  agreements 
•^BORROWERS.  Lenders  and  Sureties— Sale  and  Purchase  op  Goods— Cheques. 
Bills  and  Notes— Bills  op  Salb—Bankruptcy— railway  and  shipping  Law— 
LxPE.  Fire,  and  Marine  Insurance— accident  and  Fidelity  Insurance— Criminal 
Law— Parliamentary  Elections— County  Councils— District  Councils— Parish 
CotmciLS— Municipal  corporations— Libel  and  Slander— public  Health  and 
nuisances— Copyright.  Patents.  Trade  Marks— Husband  and  Wipe— DrvoRCE— 
INPANCY— Custody  op  Children— trustees  and  Executors— Clergy.  Church. 
WARDENS.  &c— Game  Laws  and  Sporting— Innkeepers— Horses  and  Dogs— Taxbs 
AND  death  duties— Forms  op  agrbbmbnts.  wills,  codicils.  Notices.  &c 


1^    The  ehjtct  ^f  this  work  is  to  enahle  those  who  conxulUt  to  he^ themsettes  iothe 
taw  :  and  iher^y  to  disftnst,  as  far  as  p»ssibtt,  with  pr^ssionml  assistmnes  and  advice.    There 
tny  wrongs  and  grievanets  which  ptrsons  submit  tv  from  time  to  Hwu  through  not 


knowing  how  or  whtrt  to  apply  for  redrtss :  and  many  ptrsons  have  as  grmt  a  drtadefa 
lawyer's  ^ffia  as  efa  lion's  den.  With  this  book  at  hand  it  is  Miemd  thai  many  a  SIX-AND- 
ElGHTPENCB  may  be  saved;  many  a  wrong  redressed  ;  many  a  right  reclaimed:  many  a  law 
suit  avoided;  and  many  an  evil  abated.  The  worh  has  estabhshed  itse^  as  Ou  standard  tegal 
adviser  ^aU  classes,  and  has  alse  made  a  reputation  for  itse(f  as  a  us^jftdlbooh  of  r^krencefor 
Urwyers  residing  at  a  distance  from  law  libraries,  who  are  glad  to  have  at  hand  a  worh 
embedyingreeent  decisions  and  enactments. 

Opinions  op  thb  Pxbss. 

"  It  Is  a  complef  code  of  English  Law  written  In  plain  langn^e,  which  sD  can  imdentuML 

.  .  .  ShouU  be  In  the  hands  ofafrerybiisinais  nun,  and  an  who  wish  to  abolish  tswyecs  bins.''--- 
Weekly  Times. 

"  A  uacftil  and  condae  epitome  of  the  law,  compiled  with  conaldefabltt  care.  "—Law  Magaaime. 
"  A  complete  digest  of  the  moat  usefitl  facts  which  constitute  English  Ifm."— Globe. 
"This  excellent  handbook.    .    .    .    Admirably  done,  admliably  arranged,  and  admirably 
tb/om^"— Leeds  Mercury. 

"  A  condse,  cheap,  and  complete  epitome  of  the  English  law.    So  plainly  written  that  he  who 
rons  may  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  understand.  "^Figaro, 

"  A  dictionary  of  legal  facts  well  put  together.    The  book  Is  a  rtej  useftil  one."— %$j^«dM»r. 

THE  PAWNBROKER'S,  FACTOR'S,  AND  MERCHANT'S 

QUIDB  TO  THB  LAW  OP  LOAN5  AND  PLBDO&S. 

With  the  StRtates  and  a  Digest  of  Cases.  By  H.  C.  Folkard,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Cloth 3.'6 

LABOUR  CONTRACTS. 

A  Popular  Handbook  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  for  Works  and  Services.  By 
David  Gibbons.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Appendix  of  Statutes  by  T.  F.  Uttley, 
Solicitor.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth         .........    3/8 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACTS 

(1878- 1 891).  For  the  Use  of  Manufacturers  and  Managers.  By  Emilb 
Garckk  and  J.  M.  Fblls.  (Reprinted  from  "Factokt  Accounts.") 
Crown  Bvo,  sewed 6b. 

BRADBURY,  AGNRW,   &  CO.   LD.,   PRINTERS,   LONDON  AND  TONBRIDGB. 
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"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  books  have  ever  proved  more 
popular  with  or  more  useful  to  young  engineers  and  others  than  the 
excellent  treatises  comprised  in  Weale's  Series."— Engineer. 
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2        WEALE'S   SCIENTIFIC   AND  TECHNICAL  SERIES. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING. 
Oivil  Bntfin«erin^. 

By  Hknky  Law,  M.InstCE.  Including  a  Treatise  on  Hydraulic 
Enginbbrinc  by  G.  R.  Burnell,  M.LCE.  Seventh  Edition,  revised, 
with  Large  Additions  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.  .        .    6/6 

Fioneer  Bngineering : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering  Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of 
Waste  Lands  in  New  Countries.  By  Edward  Dobson,  M.Inst.CE. 
With  nnmerous  Plates.    Second  Edition 4/6 

Iron  Bridges  of  Moderate  Span: 

Their  Construction  and  Erection.  By  Hamilton  W.  Pbndrsd.  With  40 
Illustrations 2/0 

Iron  and  Steel  Bridges  and  Viaduots. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  their  Construction  for  the  nse  of  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  and  Students.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E  With  numerous 
Illustrations 3/6 

Constmotional  Iron  and  Steel  Work, 

As  applied  to  Public,  Private,  and  Domestic  Buildings.  By  Francis 
Campin,  C.E 3/6 

Tubular  and  other  Iron  Girder  Bridges. 

Describing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  By  G.  Drysdalb 
Dkmpsby,  C.E.     Fourth  Edition 2/0 

Materials  and  Construction: 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erec- 
tion of  Works  of  Construction.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    .        .    3/0 

Sanitary  Work  in  the  Smaller  Towns  and  in  Villages. 

By  Charlks  Slagg,  Assoc  M.Inst.C.E.    Third  Edition  .    3/0 

Jtoads  and  Streets   (The  Construction  of). 

In  Two  Parts:  I.  Thb  Art  op  Constructing  Common  Roads,  by  H. 
Law,  CE.,  Revised  by  D.  K.  Claric,  C.E. ;  II.  Recent  Practice:  In> 
eluding  Pavements  of  Wood,  Asphalte,  &c.    By  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.     4/6 

^kas  Works   (The  Construction  of). 

And  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  By  S.  HuGHXS,  CE. 
Re-written  by  William  Richards,  CE.    Eighth  Edition        .        .    6/6 

Vater  Works 

For  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  With  a  Description  of  the  PrinciDol 
Geological  Formations  of  En^nd  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  Bv 
Samuel  Hughes,  F.G.S.,  C.E.    Enlarged  Editu>n  ....    4/() 

-The  Power  of  Water, 

As  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills,  and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines  and  other 
Hydrosutic  Engines.    By  Joseph  Glvnn,  F.R.S.    New  Edition   .    2/0 

Wells  and  Well-Binkintf. 

By  John  Geo.  Swindell,  A.R.I.B. A,  and  G.  R.  Burnsll,  CE.  Revised 
Edition.  WithaNew  Appendix  on  the  Qualities  of  Water.  Illustrated   2/0 

The  Drainage  of  Uands,  Towns,  and  Buildings. 

By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  CE.  Revised,  with  large  Additions  on  Recent 
Practice,  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.CE.    Thixtl  Edition       .        .        .    4/6 

"The  Blasting  and  Quarrying  of  Stone, 

For  Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  Che  Blowing  an  o( 
Bridges.    By  Gen.  Sir  J.  Burgoynb,  K.C.B f /6 

Foundations  and  Con<irete  Works. 

With  Practical  Remarks  on  Footings,  PlankinjK,  Sand,  Concrete,  B^on, 
Pile-driving^  Caissons,  and  Cofferdams.  By  E.  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A. 
Eighth  Edition ^  ^ 


WEALE'S  SCIEN'nFIG  AND  TECHNICAL  SERIES. 


Fneumatios, 

Including  Acoustics  and  the  Phenomena  of  Wind  Currents,  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners.    By  Charlss  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.    Fourth  Edition      .     I/O 

Land  and  BnginAering  Surveying. 

For  Students  and  Practical  Use.  By  T.  Bakbk,  C.E.  Eighteenth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Extended  by  F.  E.  Dixon,  AM.  Inst.  C.E..  Professional  Asso- 
ciate of  the  I  nstitutiun  of  Surveyors.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  two 
Lithographic  Plates [Just  publishtd    2/0 

Mensuration  and  Measuring. 

For  Students  and  Practical  Use.  With  the  Mensuration  and  Levelling  of 
Land  for  the  purposes  of  Modem  Engineering.  By  T.  Bakbr,  CE.  New 
Edition  by  E.  N  ugent,  C.  E 1/6 


MINING   AND    METALLURGY, 
Mineralogy, 

Rudiments  of.  By  A  Ramsay,  F.G.S.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Woodcuts  and  Plates 3/6 

Coal  and  Coal  Mining, 

A  Rudimenury  Treatise  on.  By  the  late  Sir  Warington  W.  Smyth, 
F.R.S.    Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  extended  by  T.   Forstbr  Brown. 

Uust  ^Mblishtd     3/6 

Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

Containing  Methods  of  Assay,  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Proces<ies  of  Mano- 
facture  of  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.  By  H.  Baubrman.  F.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged     ....    6/0 

The  Mineral  Surveyor  and  Yaluer^s  Complete  Guide. 

By  W.  LiNTBRN.  Fourtli  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Magnetic  an<C 
Angular  Surveying 3/6 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying: 

Scientific,  Practical,  and  Commercial.  By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.    Fourth  Edition     .        .    3/0 

A  First  Book  of  Mining  and  Quarrying, 

With  the  Sciences  connected  therewith,  for  Primary  Schools  aiui  Self  In- 
struction.    By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.     Second  Edition    .        .        .1/6 

Subterraneous  Surveying, 

With  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  T.  Fenwick  and  T.  Bakbr, 
CE.     Illustrated 2/6 

Mining  Tools. 

Manual  of.  By  William  Morgans,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Mining  at  the 
Bristol  School  of  Mines 2/6 

Mining  Tools,  Atlas 

Of  Engravings  to  Illustrate  the  above,  containing  a  js  Illustmions  of  Mining 
Tools,  drawn  to  Scale.     4to 4/6 

Physical  Geology, 

Partly  based  on  Major-Goneral  Portlock's  "  Rudimeau  9f  Geology." 
By  RalphTatb,  A.L.S.,  &C.    WoodctiUj 2/0 

Historical  Geologv, 

Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlocic's  "  Rudiments."  By  Ral^h 
Tate,  A.L.S.,  &c.     Woodcuts 2/6 

•Oeology,  Physical  and  Historical. 

Consisting;  of  "  Physical  Geology,"  which  sets  forth  the  Leading  Principles 
of  the  Soence ;  and  "  Historiou  Geology,"  which  treau  of  the  Mineral  and 
Oxganic  Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive  epoch.  By  Ralph 
Tatb,  F.G.S 4/6 

Bleotro-Metallurgy, 

Practically  Treated.  By  Albxamdbr  Watt.  Tenth  Edition,  enlarged 
and  revised,  including  the  most  Recent  Processes       ....    3/6 


4       weale's  scientific  and  technical  series. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING. 
The  Workman's  Manual  of  Bngineering  Dravrintf. 

By  John  Maxton,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing,  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich.     Seventh  Edition.     300  Plates  and  Diagrams   .     3/6 

Fa«l8:  Solid,  Uquid,  and  Gaseous. 

Their  Analysis  and  VaJuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Eneineers. 
By  H.  J.  Phillips,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.     Third  Edition 2/0 

Fu«ly  Its  C»ombustion  and  Eoonomy. 

Consisting  of  an  Abridgment  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and 
the  Prevention  of  Smoke."  By  C.  W.  WILLIA^fs,  A.I.C.E.  With  Exten- 
sive Additions  by  D.  K  Clark,  M.Inst.  C.E.     Fourth  Edition         .     3/6 

Th«  Boilermaker's  Assistant 

In  Drawing^  'I'emplating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  Work,  &c.  By  J.  Court- 
Nsv,    Practical    Boilermaker.     Edited  by  D.    K.    Clark,    CE.  .    2/0 

The  Boiler-Maker's  Ready  Reckoner, 

With  Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating  for  the  Use  of 
Platers.    Smiths,  and  Riveters.     By  John  Courtney.     Edited  by  D.  K. 

Clark,  M.I.C.E.    Fourth  Edition 4/0 

%•  The  last  two  IVorks  in  One  Volume,  htUf-hovndy  entitled  "  Thb  Boilbr- 

maker's  Rbadv-Reckonrr  and  Assistant."    By  J.  Courtney  and 

D.  K.  Clark.    Price  7/0. 

Bteam    Boilers : 

Their  Construction  and  Management.   By  R.  Armstrong,  CE   Illustrated 

1/6 

Bteam  and  Machinery  Management. 

A  Guide  to  the  Arrangement  and  Economical  Management  of  Machinery. 
By  M.  Powis  Balk,  M.Inst.M.E 2/6 

Bteam  and  the  Bteam  Bn^ine, 

Stationary  and  Portable.  Beingan  Extension  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine  of  Mr.  J.  Sewell.    By  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.    Fotu-th  Edition    3/6 

The  Bteam  Engine, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of,  with  Rules  and  Examples  for 
Practical  Men.     By  T.  Baker,  CE )/6 

The  Bteam   Bngine. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.     Illustrated ^/^ 

Looomotive  Bngines, 

ByG.  D.  Dbmpsev,  C.E.  With  large  Additions  treating  of  the  Modem 
Locomotive,  by  D.  K.Clark,  M.lnst.CE 3/0 

Looomotive  Bngine-Driving. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  B\ 
Michael  Rsynolus.    Tenth  Edition.    3^.  6^.  limp  ;  cloth  boai^  .    47^ 

Btationary   Engine-Driving. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  B> 
Michael  Reynolds.     Sixth  Edition.    3^.  6^.  limp ;  cloth  boards   .    4./6- 

The  Smithy  and  Forge. 

Including  the  Farrier's  Art  and  Coach  Smithing.  By  W.  J.  £.  Crane. 
Fourth  Edition  2/6 

Modern  Workshop  Practice, 

As  applied  to  Marme,  Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks,. 
Dredemg  Machines,  Bridges,  Ship*building,  &c.  By  J.  G.  Winton. 
Fourth  Edition,  Illustrated .        .     3/6- 

Meohanical  Engineering. 

Comprising  Metallurgy,  Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop 
Macninery,  Mechanical  Manipulation,  Manufacture  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
&C.     By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Third  Edition         ....     2/6 

Details  of  Machinery. 

Comprising  Instructions  for  the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron  in  the 
Tittuig-Shop,  Foundry,  and  Boiler-Yard.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  3/0 
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Blementary  Bngineerin^ : 

A  Manual  for  Young  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.     In  the  Form  of 

g'uestions  and  Answers  on  Metals,  Alloys,   Strength  of  Materials,   &c. 
y  r.  S.  Brewer.    Fourth  Edition 1  /Q 

Povrer  in  Motion: 

Horse-power  Motion,  Toothed- Wheel  Gearing,  Long  and  Short  Drivinj; 
Band4,  i^i^lar  Forces,  &c    By  Jambs  Armouk,  C.E.  Third  Edition  2/0 

Iron  and  BiMt, 

Exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the  Construction  of  Iron   Beams, 
Pillars,  and  Girders.     By  J.  Armour,  C.E. 2/6 

Practioal  Heohanism, 

And  Machine  Tools.     By  T.  Baker,  C.E.    With  Remarks  on  Tools  and 
Machinery,  by  J.  Nasmyth,  CE 2/6 

Hoohanios : 

Being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science, 
and  their  Applications.    By  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.  '1/6 

Cranes  (The  Construotion  of), 

And  other  Machinery  for  Raising  Heavy  Bodies  for  the  Erection  of  Build* 
ings,  &c     By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S 1/6 


NAVIGATION,    SHIPBUILDING,    ETC. 
The  Bailor's  Sea  Book: 

A  Rudimenury  Treatise  on  Navigation.  By  James  Greenwood,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Plates.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition.     By  W.  H.  Rosser 2/6 

Practioal  Nairlgatlon. 

Consisting  of  The  Sailor's  Sea-Book,  by  Jambs  Greenwood  and  W.  H. 
RossER  ;  tcM^ether  with  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Workiiw 
of  the  Problems,  bv  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Young  .     7/0 

Navigation  and  Mautlcal  Astronomy, 

In  Theory  and  Practice.     By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.     New  Edition.     2/6 

Mathematical  Tables, 

For  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical  CalcuIationK  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  Law,  C.  E.  Together  with  a 
Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  Young.    New  Edition 4/0 

Hasting,  Hast-Haklng,  and  Rigging  of  Ships. 

Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks ;  Chain,  Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes. 
&c,  relative  to  every  class  ^vessels.     By  Robert  KiPfiNG,  N.A.  .     2/0 

Sails  and  Sail-Making. 

With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.  By  Robert 
Kipping,  N.A 2/6 

Marine  Bngines  and  Steam  Vessels. 

By  R.  Murray,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author  and  by  George  Carlisle,  C.E.  .    4/6 

Naval  Anthlteoture: 

An  Exposition  of  Elementary  Principles.    By  James  Peaks    .        .    3/6 

Ships  for  Ooean  and  River  Service, 

Principles  of  the  Construction  of.     By  Hakon  A.  Sommbrpkldt  .     1  /6 

Atlas  of  Engravings 

To  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve  large  folding  Plates.  Royal  4to,  cloth     7/6 

The  Forms  of  Ships  and  Boats. 

By  W.  Bland.  Ninth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Models 1/6 
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ARCHITECTURE   AND    THE 

BUILDING   ARTS. 
Oolistmotional  Iron  and  Bteel  Work, 

As  applied  to  Public,   Private,  and  Domestic    Buildings.     By    Fkancu 
Campin,  C.E 3/0 

BnUdin^  Estates : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Development,  Sale,  Purchase,  and  Management  of  Build- 
ing Land.    By  F.  Maitland.    Third  Edition 2/0 

Th«  Boienoe  of  Building : 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Constractioo.  By  E.  Wtnd- 
HAM  Tarn,  M.A.  Lond.     Fourth  Edition 3/6 

The  Art  of  BoUding : 

General  Principles  of  Construction,  Strength,  and  Use  of  Materials,  Working 
Drawings,  Specifications,  &c    By  Edward  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.  .    2/u 

K  Book  on  Building, 

Civil  and  Ecclesiastical.  By  Sir  Edmund  Bbckktt,  Q.C.  (Lord  Grim- 
THORPE).     Second  Edition 470 

Dvrelling-Houses  (Th«  Breotion  of), 

Illustrated  by  a  Perspective  View,^  Plans,  and  Sections  of  a  Pair  of  Villas,  with 
Specification,  Quantities,  and  Estimates.  By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect    2/0 

Cottage  Building. 

By  C.  Brucr  Allbn.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  Chapter  on  EcotKHnic  Cot- 
tages  for  Allotments,  by  E.  E.  Allen,  C.E 2/0 

Aoousties  in  Relation  to  ArchitectuFe  and  Building : 

The  Laws  of  Sound  as  applied  to  the  Arrangement  of  Buildings.  By  Pro- 
fessor T.  RoGRR  Smith,  F.R.I. B.A.     New  Edition,  Revised   .        •     1/6 

The  Rudiments  of  Pracstical  Bricklaying. 

General  Principles  of  Bricklaying;  Arch  Drawing,  CuttinjE.  and  Setting; 
Pointing;  Paving,  Tiling,  &c     By  Adam  Hammond.    Witn  68  Woodcuts 

1/6 

The  Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and  Setting. 

By  Adam  Hammond.    With  90  Engravings 1/6 

Brickwork : 

A  Practical  Treatise,  embodying  the  General  and  HtG:her  Principles  of 
Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting ;  vrith  the  Application  of  Geometry  to  Roof 
Tiling,  &C.    By  F.Walker 1/6 

Bricks  and  Tiles, 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of;  containing  an  Outline  of  the 
Principles  of  Brickmakinff'.  By  E.  Dobson,  M.R.LB.A.  Additions  bf 
C.  ToMLiNSON,  F.R.S.     Illustrated 3/U 

The  Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book. 

Comprising:  Brick  and  Tils  Making,  by  E.  Dobson,  M.Inst.CE.; 
Practical  Brickuiyinc,  by  A.  Hammond  ;  Brick-cutting  and  Setting, 
by  A.  Hammond.     550  pp.  with  970  Illustrations,  half-botmd    .        .    6/0 

Oarpentrr  and  Joinery — 

The  Luimrntary  Principles  of  Carpentry.  Chiefljr composed  from  the 
Standard  Work  of  Thomas  Tredgold,  CE.  With  Additions,  and  Treatise 
on  Joinery,  by  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition      .  .    3/6 

Oarpentry  and  Joinery— Atlas 

Of  3S  Plates  to  accompany  and  Illustrate  the  foregoing  book.  With 
Descriptive  Letterpress.    4to        ....  ...     6/0 
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JL  Praotioal  Treatise  on  HandraUin^; 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods.    By  Gbo.  Collings.    Second  Editioi 
Revised,  including  a  Trbatisb  om  Staikbuilding.     With  Plates  .    2/< 


Oiroular  Work  in  Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Cnnratnre. 
By  Gborgk  Collings.    Third  Edition >    2/6 

Roof  Carpentry: 

Practical  Lessons  in  the  Framing  of  Wood  Roofs.     For  the  Use  of  Workinc 
Carpenters.      By  Gbo.  Collings 2/0 

The  Construotion  of  Roofs  of  Wood  and  Iron; 

Deduced  chiefly  from  the  Works  of  Robison^  Tredgold,  and  Humber.    ^ 
£.  Wyndh AM  Tarn,  M.  A.,  Architect    Third  Edition     .  •     I^O 

The  Joints  Made  and  Used  by  Builders. 


I  Dy 

By  WwiLL  J.  Christy,  Architect,    with  i6o  Woodcuts        .        .    3/0 

Shoring 

And  its  Application :  A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Gborgb 
H.  Blagrovb.    With  31  Illustrations 1/0 

The    Timber    Importer's,    Timber    Merchant's,    and 
Builder's  Standard  Guide. 

By  R.  E.  Grandy 2/0 

Plumbing: 

A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plomber.  Wifeb 
Chapters  upon  House  Drainage  and  Ventilation.  By  Wm.  Paton  Buchan. 
Eighth  Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged,  with  500  Illustrations  3/S 

Ventilation : 

A  Text  Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  Buildings.    By  W.  P. 
Buchan,  R.P.,  Author  of  "  Plumbing,"  &c.     With  170  Illustrations    3/S 

The  Practical  Plasterer: 

A  Compendium  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Plaster  Work.  By  W.  Kbmp    2/0 

House  Painting,  Orainintf ,  Harblintf ,  ft  Bi^  Writing. 

With  a  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing^  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Recdpts. 
By  El. us  A  Davidson.       £ighth  Edition.    Coloured  Plates  .        .    o/O 

\*  Tht  abevtt  in  cloth  bomnU,  strongly  bounds  6/0 

A  Grammar  of  Golouring, 

Applied  to  Deoorative  Painting  and  the  Arts.     By  Gborgb  Fibld.    New 
Edition,  enlarged,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.    With  Coloured  Plates  .    3/0 

Hlementary  Decoration 

As  applied  to  Dwelling  Houses,  &C.  By  Jambs  W.  Facbv.  lUnstrated    2/0 

Practical  House  Decoration. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Ornamental  Painting,  the  Arrangement  of  Coloon  in 
Apartments,  and  the  Principles  of  Decorative  Design.   By  Jambs  W.  Facbt. 

2/6 
•»•  Tko  last  two  IVorks  in  Ont  handsomt  Vol.,  kalf-hound,  oniitltd  **  HousB 
Dbcoration,  Elbmbntary  and  Practical,"  /ruv  6/0 

Portland  Cement  for  Users. 

By  Hbnrv  Faija,  AM.Inst.C.E.    lliird  Edition,  Corrected .        .     2/0 

Limes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Conoretes,  Mastics,   Plas- 
tering, ftc 

By  G.  R.  Burnbll   CE.    Fifteenth  Edition 1/6 
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llasonFy  and  Btone-Cutttng. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  application  to  Constmction. 
By  Edward  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A 2/6 

Arohes,  Piers,  Buttresses,  fto«: 

Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Constnicti<m.      By  W.  Bland. 

Quantities  and  HeasuFements, 

In  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers',  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paperhangeis'. 
Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters'  and  Jomers'  Work.   By  A.  C.  Beaton     1  iS 

The  Oomplete  Measurer: 

Setting  forth  the  Measurement  of  Boards,  Glass,  Timber  and  Stooe.  By  R. 
HoRTON.    Sixth  Edition 4/0 

*«*  TA*  mbovt^  strongly  boumlin  ItMtAer,  prict  6/0* 

Litfht: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Optics.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students 
of  Architecture,  Engineering,  and  other  Applied  Sciences.  By  E  WrND> 
HAM  Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Building,"  &c  .  1/6 

Hints  to  Toung  Arohlteots. 

By  Gborgb  Wightwick,  Architect.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  G.  HusKissoN  Guillaumb,  Architect 3/6 

Arohiteoture— Orders : 

The  Orders  and  their  /Esthetic  Principles.    By  W.  H.  Lbbds.    Illustrated. 

1/6 
Arohiteoture — Styles : 

The  History  and  Description  of  the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various 
Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Period.  By  T.  Talbot  Burt, 
F.R.I.B.A.     Illustrated 2/0 

%*  Ordbrs  and  Styles  op  Architbcturb,  in  One  Vol,^  3/6* 

Arohiteoture — Desl^ : 

The  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and 
exemplified  in  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.    By  Edw. 

Lacy  Garbbtt,  Architect.     Illustrated 2/6 

\*  Ttu  three  preceding  Works  in  On*  handsomt  Vol.,  half  iotmd,  entUltd 
"MoDBRN  Architbcturb," /ric«  6/0* 

Pevspeotive  for  Beginners. 

Adapted  to  Young  Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Fainting,  &c. 
By  Gborgb  Pyne 2/0 

Arohiteotural  Modelling  in  Paper. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson.    With  Illustrations,  engraved  by  O.  Jbwitt     1  /6 

Glass  Staining,  and  the  Art  of  Painting  on  Glass. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gbssbrt  and  Emanubl  Otto  Frombbkg.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Thb  Art  op  Enamblung 2/6 

TTitruTius— The  Arohiteoture  of. 

In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Tosbph  Gwilt,  F.S.A., 
F.R.A.S.    With  83  PUtet .        .    5/0 

N.B.—Tkis  it  tk4  only  Edition  o/Vnwivws  procmruile  at  m.  modemte  prict, 

Greoian   Arohiteoture, 

An  Inquinr  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in.  With  an  Historical  View  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  Greece.   By  the  Earl  or  Abbrdkbn     1  /Q 

%•  Tk4  two  Preceding  Works  in  One  kandsomo  Vol.,  htU/ bound,  onHtUd 
"  Ancibnt  Architbcturb,"  price  6/0* 
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INDUSTRIAL   AND    USEFUL    ARTS. 
Cements,  Pastes,  Glues,  and  Gums. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  the  various 
Agglutinants  required  for  Workshop,  Laboratory,  or  Office  Use.  With 
upwards  ofooo  Recipes  and  Formulae.     By  H.  C.  Standacb    .        .     2/0 

Clboks  and  Watohes,  and  Bells, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatbe  on.  Hy  Sir  Edmund  Bbckbtt,  Q.C.  (Lord 
Grimthorpe).    Seventh  Edition ^fQ 

The  Goldsmith*s  Handbook. 

Containing  full  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Alloying,  Melting,  Reducing, 
Colouring,  Collecting  and  Refining,  Recovery  of  Waste,  Solders,  Enamels, 
&c.,  &c.     By  Gborgb  E.  Geb.     I<  ifth  Edition 3/0 

The  Silvepsmith's  Handbook, 

On  the  same  plan  as  the  Goldsmith's  Handbook.    By  G.  E.  Gbb.    3/0 
•«*  The  last  two  Works^  in  One  handsome  Vol.^  half -bounds  11X^» 

The  Hall-Harking  of  Jenrellery. 

Comprising  an  account  of  all  the  different  Assay  Towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  with  the  Stamps  and  Laws  relating  to  the  Standards  and  Hall- 
Marks  at  the  various  Assay  Offices.     By  Gborob  EL  Geb         .        .     3/0 

Frenoh   Polishing  and  Bnamellin^. 

A  Practical  Work  of  Instruction,  including  numerous  Recipes  for  making 
Polishes,   Varnishes,   Gla2e*Lacquers,    Revivers,  &c.      By  R.  Bitmead. 

U^tst  Published.     1  /6 

Practical  Organ  Building. 

ByW.  E.  Dickson,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions   2/6 

Coach-jBuilding : 

A  Practical  Treatise.    By  James  W.  Burgbss.    With  57  Illustrations    2/6 

The  Cabinet-Maker's  Guide 

To  the  Entire  Construction  of  Cabinet- Work.     By  R.  Bitmbad. 

{Just  Published.    2/6 

The  Brass  Founder's  Manual: 

Instructions  for  Modelling,  Pattern  Making,  Moulding,  Turning,  &c.  Bv 
W.  Graham 2/0 

The  Sheet-Metal  Worker's  Guide. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &&,  with 
46  Diagrams.     By  W.  J.  E.  Cranb.    Third  Edition,  revised    .        .1/6 

Bewing  Machinery: 

Its  Construction,  History,  &c.  With  full  Technical  Directions  for  Adjust- 
ing, &c.     ByJ.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E 2/0 

Gas  Fitting: 

A  Practical  Handbook.    By  John  BlacKi    New  Edition  2/6 

Construction  of  Door  Liocks. 

From  the  Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobbs.    Edited  by  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.     2/6 

The    Model    Locomotive    Engineer,    Fireman,    and 
Engine-Boy. 

By  MiCHABL  Rbvnolds 3/6 

The  Art  of  Letter  Painting  made  Basy. 

By  J.  G.  Baubnoch.     With  la  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples  .     1  /6 

The  Art  of  Boot  and  Shoemakin^. 

Including  Measurement,  Last-fitting,  Cutting-out,  Closing  and  Making.  Bv 
John  Bbdpord  LBrfO.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition    2/0 

Mechanical  Dentistry: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Artificial 
Dentures.    By  Charlbs  Huntbr.     Fourth  Edition  .        .    3/0 

Wood  Bngraving: 

^      A  Practical  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Art.     By  W.  N.  Brown   .     1  /6 

lAundry  Management. 

A  Handbook  for  Use  in  Private  and  Public  Laundries.  By  the  Editor  of 
"  The  Laundry  Journal." 2/0 
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AGRICULTURE,    GARDENING,    ETC. 
Draining  and  Bmbanking: 

A  Practical  Treatise,     liy  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  68  lUustratioos     1  /S 

Inpi^ation  and  Wat«*  Supply: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Water  Meadows,  Sewage  Irrintion.  Warpingi  ftc.; 
on  the  Constmction  of  Wells,  Ponds,  Reservoirs,  ftc.  Bj  Prof.  Jokh 
Scott.    With  34  Illustrations 1  /Q 

Wwanan  Roads,  Fences,  and  Gates: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tramways,  ^  and  Waterways  of  the 
Farm ;  the  Principles  of  Enclosures ;  and  the  different  kinds  of  Fences, 
Gates,  and  Stiles.     By  Prof.  John  Scott.     With  75  Illustrations    .     1  /S 

Fann  Buildings: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings  necessary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms, 
their  Arrangement  and  Construction,  with  Plans  and  Estimates.  By  Prof. 
John  Scott.    With  105  Illustrations 2/0 

Bam  Implements  and  Haohines: 

Treating  of  the  Application  of  Power  and  Machines  used  in  the  Threshings 
ham,  Stockyard,  Dairy,  &c.     By  Prof.  J.  Scott.    With  1*3  lUostratbns. 

2/0 
Field  Implements  and  Haohines: 

With  Principles  and  Details  of  Construction  and  Points  of  Excellence,  their 
Management,  ike.     By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  138  Illustrations    2/0 

AgMoultnrai  Borveyin^: 

A  Treatise  on  Land  Surveytng,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out ;  with  DirectioBt 
for  Valuing  Estates.     By  Prof.  J.  Scott.    With  6a  Illustrations      .     1  /Q 

Farm  Bn^ineering. 

By  Professor  John  Scott.  Comprising  the  above  Seven  Volumes  in  Do*, 
1,150  pages,  and  over  600  Illustrations.     H&lf-bound       ...     1  2/0 

Outlines  of  Farm  Management. 

Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm;  Stock;  Contract  Work: 
Labour,  &c    By  R.  Scott  Burn 2/6 

Outlines  of  Uanded  Bstates  Management. 

Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Lands,  Methods  of  Karmbg.  Setting-out  of 
Farms,  Roads,  Fences,  Gates^  Drainage,  &c     By  R.  Scott  Bvrn  .    2/6 
\*  Tkt  abevt  T-at»  Vols,  in  Otu,  handsomely  haif-hovnd^  fries  6/0 

Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops. 

(Vol.  I.  Outlines  or  Modbrn  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Busm  .    2/0 

Farming  and  Farming  Boonomy. 

(Vol  II.  Outlinks  or  Modrrk  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn    3/0 

Stook:   Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses. 

(Vol.  III.  Outlines  or  Modern  Farming.)     By  K.  Scott  Burn    2/6 

Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Poultry. 

(Vol.  IV.  Outlines  or  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn    2/0 

Utilisation  of  Sewage,  Irrigation,   and  Beolamation 
of  Waste  I^and. 

(Vol.  V.  Outlines  or  Modern  Farming.)   By  R.  Scott  Burn  .    2/6 

Outlines  of  Modem  Farming. 

By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Consisting  of  the  above  Five  Volumes  m  One, 
1,950  pp.,  profusely  Illustrated,  half<>bound  .        .     1 2/0 
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Book-keeping  for  Fanners  and  Estate  Ovners. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adapted  Tor  all 
classes  of  Farms.    By  J.  M.  Woodman.    Third  Edition.  levised     .     2/6 

Ready  Reckoner  for  the  Admeasurement  of  Land. 

By  A.  Arman.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  extended  by  C  Norris    2/0 

Miller's,    Oom     Merchant's,     and     Farmer's     Ready 
Reckoner. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Price  List  of  Modem  Floor  Mill  Machinery, 
by  W.  S.  HuTTON,  C.E 2/0 

The  Hay  and  Straur  Measurer. 

New  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Farmers,  Hay  and  Stimv 
Dealers,  &c.    By  John  Steels 2/0 

Meat  Production. 

A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors,  and  Consumers  of  Butchers'  Meat. 
By  John  Ewart 2/6 


Sheep: 

The  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of.  By  W.  C.  Spoonkr, 
M.R.V.S.     Fifth  Edition,  with  fine  Engravings 3/6 

Market  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 

By  C.  W.  Shaw,  late  Editor  of  " Gaidening  Illustrated"  .        .       .    3/0 

Kitchen  Gardening  Made  Basy. 

Showing  the  best  means  of  Cultivating  every  known  Vegetable  and  Herb, 
ftc.,  with  directions  for  management  all  the  year  round.  By  Gborgb  M.  F. 
Glbnny.    Illustrated 1/6 

Oottage  Gardening: 

Or  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for  Small  Gardens.    By  E.  Hobdat. 

1/6 

Garden  Receipts. 

Edited  by  Charlbs  W.  Quin 1  /Q 

Fruit   Trees, 

The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From  the  French  of  M.  Du 
Brbuil.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  Revised  by  Gborgb  Glbnny.  Whh 
187  Woodcuts 3/S 

The  Tree  Planter  and  Plant   Propagator: 

With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Grafting,  Layering,  Budding,  Implements, 
Houses,  Pits,  &c.    By  Samubl  Wood 2/0 

The  Tree  Pruner: 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Climbers,  and 
Flowering  Plants.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    By  Samuel  Wood     1  /Q 

*«*  TAe  above  Two  Vols,  in  Oru^  handsomely  half-bound,  ^rict  3/6 

The  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding. 

By  Charlbs  Baltbt.    With  Illustrations 2/6 
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MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,   ETC. 
Desoriptive  Geometry, 

An  Elementary  'I'reattse  on  ;  with  a  Theory  of  Sliadows  and  of  Perspective, 
extracted  from  the  French  of  G.  Monce.  To  which  is  added  a  Desariptioo 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Isometrical  Projection.  By  J .  F.  Heathbic, 
M.A.     With  14  Plates 2/0 

Praotioal  Plane  GeometFy: 

Giving:  the  Simplest  Modes  of  Con<ttructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane 
and  Geometrical  Construction  of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A. 
With  2x5  Woodcuts 2/0 

Analytioal  Geometry  and  Conio  Seotions, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  Tames  Hann.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged  by  Profe.ssor  J .  K.  Young         ....    2/0 

Euclid  (The  Blements  of). 

With  many  Additional  Propositions  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Logic.     By  Henry  Law,  C.E.  .     2/6 

\*  SoM  also  sefinratelv,  viz : — 
Euclid.    The  First  Three  Books.     By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    .  -1/6 

Euclid.     Books  4,  5,  6,  II,  Z3.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.     .  «     1 /6 

Plane  Trigonometry, 

The  Elements  of.     By  Jambs  Hann. |  /Q 

Bpherical  Trigonometry, 

The  Elements  of.  By  James  Hank.  Revised  by  Charles  H.  Dow- 
ling,  C.E. t/0 

•*•  Or  with  "  Tk£  Elements  ft/  Plane  Trigonometry"  in  One  Volume^  2/6 

Diiferential  Calculus, 

Elements  of  the.     By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhousb,  F.R.A.S.,  ftc.      .        .176 

Integral  Calculus. 

By  HoMBRSHAM  Cox,  B.A. t/6 

Algebra, 

The  Elements  of.  By  Jambs  Haddon,  M.A.  With  Appendix,  containing 
Miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection  of  Problems         .        .     2/U 

A  Key  and  Companion  to  the  Above. 

An  extensive  Repository  of  Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Algebra. 
By  J.  R.  Young 1  /Q 

Commercial  Book-keeping. 

With  Commercial  Phrases  and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.     By  Jambs  Haduon,  M.A )  /Q 

Arithmetic, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  With  full  Explanations  of  its  Theoretical 
Principles,  and  numerous  Examines  for  Practice.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  for  Self-Instruction.  By  J.K.  Young,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Belfast  College.    Thirteenth  Edition t/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

By  J.  R.  Young 1  /Q 

Bquational  Arithmetic, 

Applied  to  Questions  nf  Interest,  Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General 
Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by  which  all  Calcnladons  may  be  greatly 
facilitated.     ByW.  Hipsley 1/6 

Arithmetic, 

Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  SelMnstruction.  By  Jambs 
Haddon,  M.A.     Revised  by  Abraham  Akman  .  '1/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

By  A.  Arman 1/6 
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Mathematioal  Instruments: 

Their  Construction,  Ac^'ustment,  Testing,  and  Use  concisely  Explained. 
By  J.  F.  Hbathbk,  M.A.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
Fourteenth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additioas,  by  A.  T.  Walmisley, 
M.I.C.K.     Original  Edition,  in  i  vol.,  Illusirat«;d        ....     2/0 

•»•  In  ordtTtHg  th*  abave^  be  cartful  to  say  " Original  Edition"  or givt  tkt 
number  in  the  Series  (33),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Enlarged  Edition  in 
3  vols,  {as  folio7vs)— 

and  HeasiiFing  Instruments. 

Including—I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  M^ps  and 
Plans.  II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement, 
and  for  Arithmetical  Computations.     By  J.  F.  Heathbr.  M.A.      .       1/6 

Optical  Instruments. 

Including  (more  especially)  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for 
producing  copies  of  Maps  and  Pians  by  Photography.  By  J.  F.  Heathbr, 
M.A.     Illustrated 1/6 

BurYeyin^  and  Astronomical  Instruments. 

Including — I.  Instruments  used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
I  of  a  portion  of  Ground.     II.  Instruments  employed  in  Astronomical  Ob- 

I  serrations.     By  J.  F.  Hbathkk,  M.A.     Illustrated.  .        .1/6 

•»•  The  abot'e  three  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  A  uthot^s  origitial  work, 
"  Mathematical  Instruments^*'  price  2t/0-     {Described  at  top  of  page.) 

Mathematioal  Instruments : 

Their  Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing  and  Use.  Comprising  Drawing, 
Measuring,  Optical,  Surveyin|;,  and  Astronomical  Instruments.  By  J.  F. 
Heather,  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-wntten. 
The  Three  Parts  as  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.         ....    4/S^ 

The  Slide  Rule,  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Containing  full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Cat- 
cul:)tions  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  Charlbs  Hoare, 
C.  E.     With  a  Slide  Rule,  in  tuck  of  cover.     Seventh  Edition    .        .     2/6 

I^ogarithms. 

With  Mathematical  Tables  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical 
Calculations.     By  Henry  Law,  C.E.     Revised  Edition    .        .        .     3/0- 

Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  (Theory  of). 

With  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difllicult  Computations  of  Interest, 
Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  in  all  their  Applications  and  Uses  for  Mercantile- 
and  State  Purposes.     By  Fbdor  Tho.man,  Paris.     Fourth  Edition    .    4/0 

Mathematical  Tables, 

For  1  rigonometrical.  Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a 
Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  Young.     New  Edition 470' 

Mathematics, 

As  applied  to  the  Constructive  Arts.  By  Francis  Campik,  C.E.,  &c 
Third  Edition 3/0 

Astronomy. 

By  the  Tate  Rev.  Robbrt  Main,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected to  the  Present  Time.    By  W.  T.  Lynk,  F.R.A.S.    .  .    2/0" 

Statics  and  Dynamics. 

The  Principles  and   Practice  of.    Embracing  also  a  clear  development  of 
Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Central   Forces.     By  T.  Bakbr,  C  P 
Fourth  Edition i;8. 
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BOOKS    OF   REFERENCE   AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES. 

m.  Diotionary  of  Painters,  and  Handbook  for  Piotura 
Amateiws. 

Being  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture  Galleries^  aod  for 
Art-Students,  including  Glossary  of  Terms,  Sketch  of  Principal  Schools  of 
Painting,  &c.    By  Philippb  Daryl,  B.A. 2/6 


Palntlntf  Popularly  Explained. 


A  Diotionary  of  Terms  used  in  Arohiteoture,  Build- 
ing, Bntfineerin^,  Mining,  Ketallur^,  Arohn- 
olog^,  the  Fine  Arts,  fto. 

By  John  Wbalb.    Sixth  Edition.    Edited  by  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.    .    6/0 

Music : 

A  Rudimentary  and  Practiod  Treatise.  With  numerous  Examples.  By 
Charles  Child  Spbncbr 2/6 

Pianoforte, 

The  Art  of  Plajring  the.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Lessons.  By 
Charles  Child  Spbncbr 1/6 

The  House  Manager. 

A  Guide  to  Housekeeping,  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Household 
Work,  Dairy  Management,  Cellarage  of  Wines.  Home-brewing  and  Wine- 
making,  Gardening,  &c    By  An  Old  Housbkrsper  .  3/0 

Manual  of  Domestio  Medicine. 

By  R.  Gooding,  M.D.  Intended  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  cases  of 
Accident  and  Emergency.     Third  Edition,  carefully  revi:»ed     .        .    2/0 

Management  of  Health. 

A  Manual  of  Home  and  Personal  Hygiene.     By  Rev.  James  Baird     t  /O 

natural  Philosophy, 

For  the  Use  of  B^innefs.    By  Charlbs  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.  .  1/6 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Electric  I^ighting. 

By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  M.Inst.CE.,  M. I.E.E.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised W't  Published    \  /6 

The  Electric  Telegraph, 

Its  History  and  Progress.    By  R.  Sabine,  CE.,  F.S.A.,  ftc.    .        .    3/0 

Handbook  of  Field  Fortification. 

By  Miyor  W.  W.  Knollys,  F.R.G.S.    With  163  Woodcuts     .        .    3/O 

Logic, 

Pure  and  ^plied.     By  S.  H   £mmen<«.    Third  Edition   .  -1/6 

Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding, 

Selections  from.     With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Eumbns  .        .1/6 

The  Oomp|endions  Oalculator 

(ItUuititfe  Caicuiaiiatu).    Or  Easy  and  Concise  Methods  of  Performing  the 


various   Arithmetical   Operations   required  in  ONaunadal  and  Jlusu< 

igether  with  Useful  Tal"       " 
Twenty-seventh  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  C  Norru  .  .    2/6 


Transactions  ;  together  with  Useful  Tables,  &c     By  Daniel  O'Gorman. 
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Measures,  Weights,  and  Monen  of  all  Nations. 

With  an  Analysis  of  th«  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan  Calendars. 
By  W.  S.  fi.  WooLHOUSE,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.     Seventh  Edition         .     2/6 

Ovammar  of  the  English  Tongue, 

Spoken  and  Written.     With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ComparatiTS 
Philology.    By  HydbClarkk,  D.C.L.    Fifth  Edition.    .  .1/6 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

As  Spoken  and  Written.     Containing  above  zoo,ooo  Wotds.     By  Hvdb 

Clabkb,  D.CL. 3/6 

Cofnplett  with  the  Grammak,  5/6 

€k»nposition  and  Punctuation, 

Familiarly  Explained  for  those  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar. 
By  Justin  Brsnan.     zSth  Edition. 1/6 

Frenoh  Oranunar. 

With  Complete  and  Concise  Rales  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns.    By 
G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D 1/6 

English-French  Dictionary. 

Comprising  a  large  number  of  Terms  used  in  Engineering,  Mining,  &c. 
By  Alfred  Elwbs 2/0 

French  Dictionary. 

In    two    Parts — I.    French-English.     II.     English-French,    complete    in 

One  VoL 3/0 

*•*  Or  with  ihe  Grammar,  4>/6' 

French  and  English  Phrase  Book. 

Containing  Introductory  Lessons,  with  Translations,  Vocabularies  of  Words, 
Collection  of  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues  .  .        .1/6 

German  Grammar. 

Adapted  for  English  Students,   from  Heyse's  Theoretical  and   Practical 
Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss \i^ 

German  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton.     Part  I.  German- French-English.     Part  IL 
English-German-French.     Part  III.  French-German-English    .        .     3/0 

Ctorman  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(As  above).    Together  with  German  Grammar,  in  One  Volume         .    6/0 

Italian  Grammar. 

Arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  Exercises.    By  Alprbd  Elwbs.     1  /Q 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary, 

Wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the  Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  carefully 
noted  down.     By  Alfred  Elwbs.    Vol.  I.  Italian- English-French.     2/o 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  Alfred  Elv.bs.    Vol.  II.  English-French-Italian       .  .     2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

ByALFRKD  Elwes.     Vol.111.   French-Italian-English    .        .        •    2'6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(As  above).     In  One  Vol yyg 

Spanish  Grammar. 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With  Exercises.  By  Alprbd  Elwbs     1  /6 

Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary. 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering^ 
ftc,  with  the  proper  AccenU  and  the  Gender  of  erery  Noon.     By  Alprbd 

^•LWBS 4/0 

•.•  Or  with  the  Grammar,  6/0- 
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Portugese  Oraininar, 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With  Exercises.   By  Alpabu  Elwbs     1  /6 

Portugese -Bnglish     and     Bnglish- Portugese    Dic- 
tionary. 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering, 
ftc,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.     By  Alpksd 

Elwbs.    Third  edition,  revised S/0 

*■»•  Or  with  the  Grammar,  T/0« 

JLnimal  Physios, 

Handbook  of.     By  Dionvsius  Lardner,  D.C.L.     With  530  Illustrations. 

In  One  Vol.  (73a  pages),  cloth  boards 7/6 

I  •»*  Soid  alto  in  Two  Parity  as/olitnvs: — 

Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  I.,    Chapters  I. — VII.    4./0 
Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Larpnicr.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII.— XVHI. 

3/0 
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